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ON LAKE MICHIGAN. 



BY C. A. C. 



IT was on a perfect June evening that 
we left the great city of Chicago, 
taking the steamer Maine for Ogdens- 
burg. The prospect of a week on the 
lakes was delightful. Farewell the luxu- 
ries of broad halls and high ceilings, and 
welcome the narrow apartments of a 
lake steamer, for should we not have 
those fresh fine breezes which our land 
brethren would so vainly covet? 

Lake Michigan was more grand than 
she ever seemed on the map when our child- 
ish fingers pencilled the outlines, and we 
wondered if we should ever see her in 
reality. Here, indeed, we were, quietly 
moving through the still water, obedient 
to the beating of the boat's steam heart. 
jSometimes we looked over the side of the 
Maine, at the foam with its hundred tiny 
rainbows, dancing, like bright fairies, to 
keep time with our motion ; or we sat on 
the hurricane-deck in the twilight, and 
watched the friendly constellations emerge, 
star by star, from the sun's departing 
splendor, and looked far away to where the 
dull eastern sky joined the dark waters ; 
and again, with a sort of relief, to where 
the bright western clouds clustered over 
the Wisconsin shore. 

How conscious of great thoughts hid- 



den in their solemn breasts do these 
miglity lakes seem to be ! To us they 
reveal an impression of eternity. They 
have a look of proud, reserved strength. 
There is a power in their gathered 
storm fury, before which oaken beams 
break, and when they^ plunge in terrible 
haste oiF the walls of Niagara, then it is 
we recognize their tremendous majesty, 
and acknowledge with reverent awe the 
great Author. 

To us the waters were friendly, seldom 
even tossing their pretty white caps at us ; 
oftener playing in bright, laughing wave- 
lets, and sometimes smooth as glass, 
sleeping, dreaming, it seemed, in the 
happy sunlight. 

All sorts of passengers kept us com- 
pany, but among them was a family 
which attracted special attention. An 
old, care-worn man, with bent shoulders 
and thin face, with the air of a real gen- 
tleman, seemed to be the only protector 
of two bright, beautiful boys, perhaps 
seven and four years old. Their faces 
were different. The older one, Harry, 
had dark, straight hair, brown, thought- 
ful eyes, and a look of watchfulness 
and responsibility which was remarkable. 
Georgie, the younger, was the picture of 
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mirth and niLschiof, which dimpled in his 
cheeks, curled in his lij^ht hair, and 
luuirhetl in his eve^s. lit; always ran or 
jumped, or moved restlessly. When he 
was not astride the capstiin, he was han<^- 
injr to a vo\)Q or survey intr i^^ mysteries 
of the pilot-house — always lau;j:hing for 
very glee. Harry managed with adroit- 
ness, wonderful in a child, to keep his 
brother within the bounds of safety ; 
sometimes scolding, S(»nietimes tilling 
him a story, and coaximj; him, alwavs 
gently, but with a wonderful determina- 
tion. 

Besi<li's these three, there was a stout 
girl with dull eyes and freckled face, re- 
markable for a look of stolid honesty, and 
i'or a lack of anything like beauty. She 
seemed to bo in attendance upon all, 
probably was an Irish nurse of the chil- 
dren. She put the boys to bed, waited 
on them at table, ])lac<!d a shawl over the 
old gentleman's shoulders, or brought 
him his paper to read, receiving from 
them all kiuduess and consideration. 

Evidently something of bereaveinent, 
perhaps of mystery, had occurred in this 
family, which a not irreverent curiosity 
fain would know. I coaxed the little 
fell »w to my side with bonbons, and 
a:iked him where his mother was. 

''Up in heaven," he answered, with a 
little laugh ; " a lookin' at Dorgy to see 
if he's a dood boy." 

'^ Where is your fathtT, Georgie?" 

He looked up wonderiugly. 

''Hain't dot any. l)ranpa's over 
there;" and away he ran to show grandpa 
his treasures. 

I spoke to Harry with almost as much 
embarrassment as if he had been a young 
man. " Mother is dead, and we have no 
father, only grandpa." 

"But who is the girl you call Marga- 
ret?" 

'•She's our nurse;" and no further 
information would the sagacious little 
fellow vouchsafe. 

On the third day we stopped at a 
wood station on the Michigan shore. 
The great expanse of water lay on the 
east, north, and west. W^c had passed 
the Manitou islands, and where they 
parted was a bark with all sails set, 



waiting for a breeze. The water was 
smooth; not a ripple stirred its bland 
surfac<j, and the sun shone slantingly 
from a cloudless sky, throwing a soil 
haze upon the distant horizon. Every- 
thing was yet rosy with the sunrise, a 
j)lace of rare, (|ui(;t beauty. It seemed 
then, as never before to me, that still- 
ness is an important element of be;;uty. 
The tall trees scarcely moved. The 
white gulls flew lazily. It might have 
been the home of the ''lotos-eaters." 

"A land where all things always are the 
same." 

At the captain's invitation we went 
ashore. Here the water was very clear. 
For at least twenty feet down, we could 
i see pebbles on the sandy bottom, among 
which shoals of small lish were jilaying. 
At fancy we strolled into the woods, 
where grew wild strawberrie^s, or sat on a 
rock by the shore enjoying the beautiful 
prospect. 

Little Georgie was in an ecstasy at the 
change to terra firma, and sluKiting and 
laughing, scampered up and down the 
long wharf like a very sprite. 

"Georgie, not so fast, my boy — Harry 
look after your brother," said the grand- 
father, in some alarm. 

So Harry tried to do. but for once 
Georgie was too much for his little 
keeper. I had been watching the two 
for S(mie time with no slight f<'ar, yet 
could not resist the perfect abandon of 
■joy which rung out in the child's laugh. 

He was specially delighted with the 

"'ittle fis," begging Harry to catch -'just 

one to take to grandma." He took his 

i brother's hand, and both leaned over the 

edge of the plank. 

How it happened they never knew, but 
one lost his balance, and dragged the 
other. A si>l4i*h, and cry of dismay from 
all the sj>ectators. 

Several of the boat's hands were near, 
and it took but an instant for two or three 
stout swimmers to plunge for the rescue, 
and before they had drifted into deep 
water, the two were landed on the dock, 
dripping and crying lustily. The scene 
was now quite changed. Sympathizing 
strangers crowded around to care for the 
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children, and comfort the p'^or old man, 
who greatly censured himself for not 
keeping with his boys, and preventing the 
accident. 

He was assured that all would soon 
be well, and then nurse Margaret was 
sought. When she comprehended what 
had happened, her wits no^irly fled, and 
seeing her inability to do more than 
wring her hands and cry " Howly Vir- 
gin 1" I ofl*ered my services, procured 
hot water and flannels, and soon had the 
satisfaction of (quieting their cries, and 
tucking them up in their comfortable 
berths. 

After a while they fell asleep. The 
excitement had subsided, and the boat 
was moving on towards Lake Huron. 

On two low stools, in the small state 
room, sat Margaret and I, udking in an 
undertone of voice. 

"This might have been serious," I 
remarked; * but as it is, the boys will 
escape with an enlarged experience." 

'•The dear children! Whin I saw 
them drippin', and all the people round, 
my heart wint clean out of me intirely. 
It's a mercy, mum, that you was willin' 
to give a helpin* hand. A thousiuid 
blessings on you, I'm sure, mum." 

I made some answer, complimenting 
the boys on their handsome faces. 

"Sure they be rale pretty, mum, an' 
it's meself that knows it." 

" And it is so sad that they are mother- 
less. How long has she been dead? " 

" Indade, it's but two weeks agone 
that she departed into a bether world, 
I'm hopin'." 

"Were you mudi attached to her?" 

"Attached, is it? After goin' round 
an' round for so many months, wouldn't 
I give me life for her's any day?" 

" What do you mean by going round 
and round?" 

"'Twould take too long to tell. Ye 
wouldn't care to hear, an' ye be a 
stranger." 

" A stranger, but one deeply interested, 
Margaret. Indeed I am anxious to hear 
your story." 

Thus encouraged, the girl related to 
me the tale of her mistress, which I re- 
produce in my own words. To repeat 



hcr's would do the homely creature no 
justice, for the Irish brogue was made 
elo(juent by the lighting uj) of her plain 
face with that quick passionate emotion 
peculiar to her race. 

A happier bride is seldom seen than 
Laura Southwood, when, under the most 
favorable circumstiinces, she took Henry 
Southwood lor her husband. Both jwir- 
ties were wealthy, with a wide circle 
of friends. The bride was beautiful; 
the husband worthy in personal appear- 
ance to stand beside her. 

As they received guests in their taste- 
fully furnished house in one of the New 
England cities, many envied the elegant 
young couple beginning life so favorably. 
Mr. 8outhwood's business was hard- 
ware, from which he realized stefidy, 
though not large profits. Had he been 
content to make mouthy slowly, all would 
have been well. 

At first they literally rolled in riches, 
and their extravagance knew no bounds. 
When little Harry, with the dark hair 
and thoughtful eyes, was given to them, 
his mother w^as, unfortunately, too busy 
with the demands which society made 
upon her to care for a baby, and he was 
left almost entirely to the care of Mar- 
garet, who was then first introduced as a 
safe and honest nurse. 

At length Henry Southwood ])ecamc 
really intoxicated with success, and spent 
lavishly for luxuries which his elegjint 
taste well fitted him to enjoy. 

He and his beautiful wife became the 
attractions at Newport and Saratoga, 
whither he went with the many pleasure- 
seekers. 

Neglect of business and his reckless 
way of living twice brought him to a 
criticjd point, when only prompt, rapid 
energy averted absolute failure; but of 
this his wife knew nothing. 

To make money faster, he invested 
heavily in a gold mine which promised 
such an influx of the yellow metal as 
Croesus never dreamed of. He also took 
shares in an oil company — he might as 
well have burnt his bank bills. AH the 
stockholders in the gold company drew 
blank dividends, and the limestone rocks 
belonging to the "Eagle Oil Company" 
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never exuded one drop of the unctuous 
fluid. Southwood was left, with others, 
well nigh penniless. An expression of 
anxious care came over his face, which 
his wife strove in vain to fathom. He 
was absent much from home, and with 
other half ruined boon companions sought 
to bury memory in the wine cup. The 
first sorrow hw wife knew was when she 
discovered evidence of her husband's use 
of liquor. She entreated and reproached 
him, but was met with sullen, defiant 
words, that frightened her, and full of 
foreboding, she held her pe^ce. 

The usual end appeared. Southwood 
endeavored to raise money under false 
pretences. He was no adept in crime, 
was discovered and arrested. His hard- 
ware house was shut up, and the sheriiF 
closed his iron hand on the elegant 
house, the stable, and their contents. 
In a long procession passed the horses, 
carriages, and robes up the street. No- 
thing was left, not even the silver; and 
then the voracious creditors were not 
half satisfied. 

Worse than a widow, with a despair- 
in <r heart Mrs. Southwood went to her 
father's house, accompanied by Margaret, 
who would not leave Master Harry. At 
this time she gave birth to her second 
boy, from whom she turned away, bury- 
ing herself in her woes, allowing no one 
to speak her husband's name to her. 

As for him, influential friends suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a pardon after sen- 
tence had been pronounced; but dis- 
graced and ruined, he could not retuni 
to his wife. Telling no one of his plans 
and prospects — if indeed he had any — he 
left town and was utterly lost. 

For a while it was feared that the rea- 
son of Laura Southwood would desert 
her, so motionless and alone did she en- 
dure her grief; but after several weeks 
she astonished all by appearing in a 
plain travelling suit, with something of 
the old fire in her eye, while she informed 
them that she would seek her husband. 
Margaret should attend her, and no one 
else. She had sold her jewels, and 
placed the money in her father's hand, 
directing him to send, as she should need, 
her travelling expenses. 



As she went she said, "Good-bye, 
father and mother; I shall look for 
Henry till I die. I leave my children to 
you, if I never return." 

It was then the last year of the war, 
and among the soldiers she first deter- 
mined to seek her husband. She readily 
obtained passes, and went from one 
division to another, finding audience with 
the generals, who lent a sympathizing ear 
to her complaint. Many a soldier re- 
members a closely veiled woman, fol- 
lowed by a grim Irish girl carrying a 
satchel, going patiently from tent to bar- 
rack, always with the inquiry: 

*' Do you know a soldier called Henry 
Southwood?" 

The war closed. No clue had been 
obtained. Once a month Mrs. South- 
wood wrote to .her father, directing him 
where to send her money, but showing 
no interest in any other human being 
than her husband. 

Through all the southern cities they 
passed, Margaret passive in the strong 
hands of her mistress, never questioning 
or complaining, only following. 

Every city directory was examined, 
and every chief of police interviewed. 
Many thought the woman crazy, and 
nearly all felt sure of lier husband's 
death. Once, in St. Ijouis, she thought 
she had found him. The name, H. 
Southwood, appeared in the directory, 
and the woman's eager feet could scarce 
bring her to the spot ; but there was some 
mistake. Nobody had seen or heard of 
her husband. 

Again she thought she saw him inside 
of a bar-room, and seemed not to notice 
the jeers and laughs raised by the coarse, 
half drunken fellows at her mistake. 

" Bill, go for her now. If she wants 
you for her husband, it's the best chance 
you'll ever have." 

She heard only the mockings of her 
own heart. 

Once she discovered that a man, in 
every way answering to her description, 
had gone in a river stoamer to New 
Orleans but the day before. Taking the 
next boat, she hurried after him, but 
there lost her clue as totally as if he had 
never been bom. Disappointment and 
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fatinrue at length threw her on a bed of 
sickness. Faithfully Margaret cared for 
her, and after a delay of several weeks 
strength retarned, and she pursued her 
journey. 

She now went to California. Sud- 
denly and unexpectedly she heard of him 
as a worker on the Pacific Railroad. 
Back and forth, stopping over a train at 
every station, she went. At one settle- 
ment, conversing with an old Indian, she 
obtained the first satisfactor}' tidings of 
the lost one. A man calling himself 
Fleetwood had told this Indian that his 
name was in reality Henry Southwood, 
and that he was an exile from his wife 
and two fine boys, on account of crime 
and failure in business. 

Fn)m this point the indefatigable 
woman never lost track of her husband. 
Without going into detail, she came 
across him at last in a third-rate boarding 
house in Chicago. ' 

The meeting was singular. Seeing in 
the wan face and thin form only her once 
lover and husband, Laura took his hand 
tenderly, kissed him, and said pityingly, 
as a mother would say to her child: 

** Poor Henry ! You have been away 
a long time. Come home now to my 
true heart." She shed no tears, but her 
face shone like an angel's. 

As for the strong man, he bowed his 
head and wept passionately; the first 
tears he had shed perhaps since his pure 
childhood, and for every tear his heart 
was cleaner. 

As for Margaret, she read liim a se- 
vere lecture for leading his " loddy such 
a tramp," and told him well he might 
cry. As a privileged servant she was not 
rebuked. 

"0, Laura," said the man at length, 
"had I known how much you loved me, 
I would have gone back to you, but I 
dreaded to see your beautiful face turned 
towards me in scorn — ^your face still beau- 
tiful, Ijaura — but oh ! how changed. I 
cursed my life, and tried to die. But I 
dared not thrust myself before njy Maker, 
guilty as I was, and so I gave up that, 
and hoped to grow into a good man. 
But I didn't, Laura. Nobody has helped 
mc. I had neither money nor friends. 



I would earn a little, spend it in drink, 
throw up my hard situation, and tramp 
off to some new place. Now my }>hysical 
frame begins to give way. and I some- 
times think my miserable life is drawing 
to its close. If, my wife, I may but lay 
my head on your faithful breast and die, 
I can be happy again." 

"0! you will not die, Henry! I have 
money. We will find a nice home, and 
live quietly and frugally, and all will be 
well." 

"Laura, how are our boys?" 

She started, looked puzzled, and an- 
swered : " For three yeiirs, Henry, I have 
known only you. God forgive me, if I 
did wrong to forget my own babes. But 
we shall soon be able to see them." 

After this, arrangements were com- 
pleted for the rent of a j)leasimt house 
some distance from the city, where peace 
at length came back to this sorely tried 
coui)le. But not health. Consumption 
had fastened its fangs on the lungs of 
Henry Southwood, and in his failing 
breatli and painful cough even his wife 
read the certainty of their speedy separa- 
tion. 

"I know it, Margaret," she would 
say. " Let me alone to bear this, since I 
have suffered what was worse. Besides, 
I shall not stay long behind him." • 

The children were sent for, but there 
was a delay in their departure, owing to 
the brief illness of their grandfather, who 
was to actjompany th( m. So it happened 
that the poor father's last wish was de- 
nied. The boys came too late to see him 
whom they had really never known. 
Henry Southwood died, and requested 
that since he could not see his boys, they 
should never know of his blighted life. 

With periect calmness Launi buried 
her husband, went about her house {is 
usual, and received with a warm afl'ectiou 
her father and boys when they arrived. 
She then spoke of hrr own death as 
hastening, and devoted herself with un- 
wearying love to Harry and Georgie. 
During those few months they received 
the most i»rcci< us legacy she could leave 
them — impressions of a mother's love, 
which should keep their hearts soft and 
fresh through all youth's recklessness 
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and nianhooil's hardeninf^ cares, even till 
old age and death. She taught them that 
her own departure was a thing of joy. 

*' Barlings, I am going to that happy 
heaven 1 have told you of, and then 
I shall he able to watch you as now. 
Harry, your young brother is your special 
charge. Georgie, if you are go«:d, mother 
will kiss you when you die and come to 
heaven." 

Only poor Margaret went to her room 
and wept in despairing grief at the loss 
of her "swate mistress," and would not 
be comforted. 



Tears fell fast as she told me the story. 

''If ve'd like, mum. I'll show ves 
the picter. It's the last bk»ssed thing 
she gave me, and I keep it over me heart; 
I'm thinkin' there's comfort in it." 

She produced a locket set with rare 
stones. The face was remarkably beau- 
tiful. Ilarrv's was like it. It was cjj- 
pable, it would se<mi, of all that I had 
heard of her. 

*'The other side is a bit of master's 
, hair. The picter wa.s taken out, for the 
childer miglit see it some time, and they 
don't know their father." 
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I A H3II more than four centuries have 
X^ the followers of Mohammed domi- 
nated Eastern Europe. For a much 
longer period have they held rule ov(ir 
the land made siicred by the WM)ndvous 
presence of Deity. Though Christendom 
for ages united its j)ower to throw oft* 
the incubus, Mohammedanism remained 
master of the li(»ld. and yet holds, in its 
despotic hand, the sacred places and 
the holy shrines dear to the heart and 
memory of ever}' Christian. Where once 
stood the altar of daily sacrifice and the 
hallowed ark of the covenant, now stands 
the temple of the false Propliet. Nor 
may the devout pilgrim visit in security 
the sacred shrines of Jerusalem, or the 
place of the Master's nativity, or the 
Mount of Ascension. Practically, Chris- 
tianitv is shut out from the land of its 
birth; or it' admitted, it is under restric- 
tions so odious as to amount to exclusion. 
Vnless we greatly mistake the temper of 
the times, and the general tendency of 
things, the world is soon to witntiss the 
CMrreeti.n of this disgraceful record. 

In l'>21, the Turks — Osminlis, under 
Osmm, the great founder of the Turkish 
Enij)ire, passed the I5os])horus, and came 
in sight of Constantinople. One hundred 



and thirty-thi*ee years later tlie Turk bo- 
came master of that city, and of all tliat 
portion of Europe lying east of the Ad- 
riatic, and south of the forty -fifth pandlel, 
embracing thrcH? hun<lred thousand S(|uare 
miles. For four centuries that fair por- 
tion of Europe, once the seat of learning, 
civiliziition, and the arts, with its chief 
city dividing with Rome the government 
of the Christian world, has been under 
the control of a power essentially antji^o- 
nistic to Christianity, and to civilization 
as based upon the Christian faith. Round 
under a sfstem that absolutely ])revents 
a healthy advancem(?nt, the people n^main 
in a condition of servitude. Thirteen 
million Rayas are dominated by three 
million of the race c^f Osminlis. The 
Rayas end)race all the inhabitants, of 
whatever race or tribe, who occupieil the 
country when subjugated by the Turk, 
and this race or class has ever since that 
period sustained the position of al>ject 
servitude to the proud Osminlis; a ser- 
vitude without hope, without reward or 
protection. In order to comprehend the 
difiiculties that hedge the way, and must 
always prevent a retbrmation of the evil, 
we need only glance at the system of the 
Turkish government. 
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The Empire is divided into Eyalcts or 
general goverumoiits, each administered 
by a Viceroy. The Eyalets are divided 
into Livas, governed by a lieutenant- 
governor. The Livas are subdivided into 
Oazas or districts, and these again into 
communes or villages and hamlet.s. Tur- 
key in Europe contains fifteen Eyalets. 
divided into forty-three Livas and three 
hundred and seventy-six Cazas. Thus 
we see how far the people are removed 
from the actual head of the empire. 
The Sultiin, while being an absolute 
monarch, is restrained in the exercise of 
power by the religious, political, and 
civil principles contaiiied in the Koran ; 
by the Sunna, or the words of Mohammed 
preserA'cd by tradition ; and by the Code 
of Decisions which has grown up with 
the empire. But as the head of the Mo- 
hammedan religion, which teaches abso- 
lute monarchy, his power is less restrained 
by law than by custom, by public opinion, 
and by the powerful influence of the 
great chiefs of the empire. 

Next to the Sultan, the Mufti is the 
highest dignitary of the State; the high 
Chancellor, the supreme authority in all 
civil, political, and religious questinns. 
The Sultan cann(»t act without consulting 
the Mufti and the ITlenias, or council of 
wise men, "if it be conformable to law." 
With this explanation we readily see how 
powerless was the "Tanzimat," or decree 
of 1889; and also the decree of 1855, 
known as the "llatti-humayan," grant- 
ing certain rights and pri\ ileges to the 
Rayas. These decrees, if pr 'j>erly en- 
f >rced, would relieve the Christians of 
the empire from the domination of the 
Mohammedans, but the administration of 
the law being in the hands of the chiefs 
of the prr>vinces, these decrees are of no 
value whatever. The hatred cherished 
by the Turk for centuries against Chris- 
tianity and all Christian nations, cannot 
be eradiciited by a d(;cree; nor will the 
Turk yield obedience to any law which 
is dei«igned to shield or to elevate the 
Christian Ilavas to an eciualitv Avith him. 
*'Tell the Emperor," said one of these 
proud chiefs, 'that he may take my 
head, but I shall never yield equality to 
an infidel." While the Emperor is dis- 



posed to do all he can to correct the evils 
and abuses so notorious in his dominions, 
he luLS no control over his chiefs; he is. 
as we have seen, hedged l)y a system that 
removeij him too far from the people. 
We have a forcible illustration in the 
caso of the Viceroy of the Eyalet of 
Egypt. This illustrious chief, who is wise 
and intelliiicnt, exercises an indt^pendence 
which ne.'irly puts at defiance the power 
of the Emperor, and the peo|»le would as 
soon look to the court of Erance or of 
England, for the redress of a grievanco, as 
to that of the Sublime Porte. 

Previous to the yejir 1S55, any person 
of Turkish birth who embraced the faith 
not sanctioned l)y the Koran, incurred 
the penalty of death. In that ye^r the 
Emperor, in obedience to the reqnire- 
ments of the English government, issued 
the famoiLS Hatti-humayan, by which all 
persons became free to embrace any faith 
they might choose. This decrees, although 
sanctioned by the Mufti and the Ulemas. 
was opposed by the chiefs, who formed a 
powerful conspiracy, and attempted to 
assassinate the Emperor, in order to re- 
store the ancient law. Foiled in this 
purpose, they nevertheless have rendered 
the decree a complete nullity. The 
Crimean war was in every respect a stu- 
pendous blunder, and one not likely to 
be repeated by England or any othcir na- 
tion. It was the source of keen mortifica- 
tion to the proud Osmirdis, to be jjro- 
tected by two infidel nations aiiaiust the 
assault of a third. It served only to 
wound the pride and deej)en the hatred 
towards all. From that time onward the 
Turk has stood in the attitude of sullen 
des])erati(m, striking, where he dares to 
strike, against the advancing civilization. 
He sees plaiidy that his powor is waning; 
that his hold upon Europe is certain to 
be lost, and no longer able to advance 
with the sword, he is detcrmin(;d to 
avenge and retn^at with the kniie. 

The three million Osminlis in Europe, 
as a class, are intelligent, but indoli nt. 
bigoted and licentious, and look with 
contempt upon all other ractjs of men. 
Their indolence inclines them to retain 
the ancient laws and customs of the 
empire which recognize their power. 
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Their bigotry closes every avenue to 
their reason, while their habits of sensual 
indulgence dispose them to yield with 
reluctance their position of power and 
of ease. We should not be deceived by 
the instances of kindness and hospitality 
received by the stranger in the homes of 
this rich and powerfiil class. This 
kindness and hospitality is but the glit- 
tering side of a system which is full of 
rottenness and death. It is a display 
made by a few at the terrible cost of the 
masses. The poverty and wretchedness 
of the lower cbiss is indescribable. Sub- 
ject to any and every caprice of his 
haughty ruler, the tiller of the soil culti- 
vates barely for subsistence. Having no 
fear of being called to account for his 
acts, the dominant class extracts from the 
inferior with rapacious hand to supply his 
greater necessities. Thus we find the 
extremes of want and of abundance; of 
squalid poverty and prodigal expenditure. 
Under this wretched system that fair 
land has become a waste. Mechanical 
industry, beyond the production of a few 
articles of luxury, receives no encourage- 
ment. The exportations are chiefly the 
raw material. Without a government 
that can reach its hand beyond the 
rapacity of the immediate ruler, the poor 
Rayas sinks into a helpless servitude, or 
follows the example of his ruler, and 
levies contribution upon those weaker 
than himself. Thus the traveller outside 
of the main thoroughfares is not safe 
without an armed guard. Even under 
the shadow of the Mosque of Omar the 
highwayman plies his daily avocations; 
nor may the traveller pass the heights of 
Olivet without paying tribute t > that re- 
morseless foe to civilization, the roving 
bandit. Without energy, with no en- 
couragement for enterprize, the average 
Rayas remains a useless member of the 
human family, contributing nothing to 
the material wealth of the wurld ; he re- 
mains as his fathers have rcnjained for 
ages, an unimproved and useless animal, 
that lives its allotted period and dies. 

Everywhere else in Europe we notice 
progress towards a higher elevation, and 
a healthy rivalry in commerce, agri- 
culture, the arts, and literature, while 



in Turkey scarcely a trace of modern im- 
provement is visible. Originally a tres- 
passer in Europe, the nation has become 
an unbearable nuisance; an unsightly 
carbuncle that rer^uires the application of 
the most caustic remedies. That remedy 
has been gradually in preparation, and 
will be applied. The mighty drama re- 
cently enacted in Western Europe illus- 
trates the rapidity with which the map 
of Europe may be changed ; how quickly 
great dynasties may be reduced to in- 
significance ; how a great nation may be 
transferred from a first, to become a third- 
rate power, while another is as suddenly 
pushed to the front; how the papal 
power, even while exercising an authority 
that could assemble a thousand bishops 
in council, in a few short months finds 
its great authority collapsed into the 
narrow limits of the Vatican. It is idle 
to inquire who is right or who is wrong ; 
the great fact is before us and upon us, 
that the energies and activities set in 
motion by education and commerce, must 
and will have room for action ; whoever 
and whatever oj)poses will be crushed. 
The Alps stood in the way, and com- 
merce pierced a road through its base of 
adamant. Commerce demanded a shorter 
route to the vast Eastern world, and 
quickly made a passage through the desert 
of Egypt, and over the mountains to the 
Pacific. Christianity, civilization, and 
commerce alike demand that the incubus 
which hedges the way to the East shall 
be removed. Agriculture and manufac- 
tures demand that a soil so rich as that 
of Eastern Europe shall no longer be 
encumbered by a people unworthy of so 
fair a land. 

The Slavonic races who inhabit the 
territory uJ)on the west are gradually 
concentrating under the leadership of the 
Hungarians, while the German-speaking 
races are also forming into a mighty na- 
tion in middle Europe. Kussia, shut in 
and confined to her frigid climate and 
obdurate soil, hiis long covoted a more 
southern bcmndary, and that boundary 
will soon be the Mediterranean. Twice 
within the present century has England 
inU'rposed and prevented Russia's ad- 
vance upon the Bosphorus, but it is not 
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possible for England to interpose when 
the Russian army is again put in motion 
in the direction of Constantinople. Stag- 
gering under the heavy blows received 
from Prussia, France must repose for 
years before she can grapple in a strife 
demanding the full strength of a first- 
class power. While Austria might well 
civet the prize, there is far greater proba- 
bility that she will be swallowed up by 
Hungary and the German Empire, than 
that she will extend her eastern boundary 
to the Dardenelles. There seems, there- 
fore, no opposition that will likely be in- 
terposed. 

For such a movement Russia is now 
prepared as she was never before. — 
During the mighty struggle of 1854 
she was obliged to divert two hun- 
dred thousand men for the war in Cau- 
casia. Since the Crimean war she has, 
moreover, vastly increased her material 
and moral strength, by raising twenty 
million serfs to the condition of citizens. 
Raised now to the condition of a ■ first- 
class naval power, it would be strange 
did she not more than ever covet the 
possession of that narrow outlet from her 
great inland sea to the mighty highway 
of the nations. It is not strange that 
her hardy peasantry, while cultivating 
an obdurate soil with patient industry, 
should look with longing eyes upon the 
more arable lands and the more genial 
skies of Turkey. The barriers once 
broken, there would be witnessed an 
avalanche of hardy men, who, unlike 
those barbarous hordes that once rushed 
from the North upon helpless Rome, 
only to pillage and destroy, would infuse 
a new energy into the stagnant races of 
Turkey, and make a garden of the 
waste; and possibly might push aside 
the lazy occupant, as the white man 
pushed aside the Indian in this country, 
in order that a more faithful hand might 
cultivate a soil he had abused. Con- 
stantinople, as the southern capital of 
Russia, would soon become the centre of 
iniSuences, extending in every direction. 
Mohammedanism, driven from Europe, 
would soon be obliged to retire beyond 
the limits of Palestine, and the just 
demands of Christianity that the holy 



places at Jerusalem, sacred as the cradle 
of her faith, shall no longer be held by a 
power which despises them, would be 
acknowledged, and the scandal which for 
ages has disgraced her record would be 
removed. 

The present Emperor of Turkey ex- 
hibits sterling qualities, and his over- 
throw would excite emotions of regret. 
We cannot forget his generous eiforts in 
behalf of his pe<)j>le — his iaithful attempt 
to infuse more liberal views — but the 
evil lies too deep for his case. Nothing 
loss than an entire upheaval of all the 
elements now in possession of the land 
can avail as a remedy of the evil which 
permeates the races. The Emperor is 
wise enough to see the impending dan- 
ger, and four years ago made an exten- 
sive journey through Western Europe, 
in order to investigate and personally 
observe the usages and institutions under 
which the people have so greatly pros- 
pered. This visit doubtless disclosed to 
him more clearly the utter hopelessness 
of the situation of his people. Since 
that time he has seen how a stronger 
throne than his can be crushed to pow- 
der — how a mightier power than that of 
the Sublime Porte may collapse and 
vanish, as if by the wand of the magician, 
lie must have seen that in this day no 
government can or ought to survive the 
period of its usefulness — that no State 
can prosper which is organized and con- 
ducted by motives purely selfish. He 
must see that the awful doom once pro- 
nounced against a greiit people, '' mtrne,, 
tvkvl^ fntpharsin^^^ has been pronounced 
against him. 

We Would not disparage the efforts put 
forth by the Christian world during the 
ptLst fifty ycjirs to reinstate the primitive 
faith in the Ottoman Emjure; but how 
hopeless Is this task the facts abundantly 
testify. What is needed to reclaim this 
portion of the world is the railroad and 
the telegraph, with the surely attending 
incidents. Commerce and civilization 
will prove far more effective infcftruments 
than the combined missionary societies of 
the world. Push forward the railway to 
Palestine ; thence onwards to Teheran in 
Persia; to Khiva and Bokhara; to Can- 
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(lahar ami Benares; and who duubts that 
these all in turn would bectmie the cen- 
tres of a vast couinierce, — centres from 
whieh eivilizatiiin and Christianity would 
be widely and ([uickly disseminated. 

In some such manner as the one has- 
tily outlined, Ciin that vast re«rion, now 
abandoned to barbarous nomadic tribes, 
be won back to civiliziition. In this 
way, and this only, may we justly expect 
the final restoration of the world. 

Could we choose the power to be used 



in 



this 



^reat 



misjrion, we mijrht not 



'«' 



select Russia or the Greek Church, but 
as Protestants we could not hesitate as 



to choice bet weiMi the (Jreek and the Latin 
j Church to be invested with authority in 
(.\»nstantinople luid at Jeru.salem. Provi- 
diMJce is directinj^ the aftairs of the world 
towards the consummation of His hi<rh 
purposes. Our mission plainly lies west- 
ward, ami by the time we have pushed 
our con<juests bey<»nd the Pacific, and 
met the great tide flowing:; eastward 
from Euro})e, we may ho{»c that the dif- 
ferences and the animosities now exist- 
ing in the Christian world will be oblit- 
erated, and all be prej»ared to unite in 
the grand consummation of the plans and 
purposes of Divine Providence. 



SKETCHES IN ROME 



BY MRS. C. n. B. LAI KG. 



AT the corner of the Coi*so and the 
Via Lata stands the chureh of 
*'8anta ^Tarie in Yia Lata." Its appear- 
ance is the more imposing as it joins the 
beautiful Horia Palac<j, seeming indcHxl 
to be a continuation of that noble edifice, 
one of the mo.st magnific<jnt j>rivatc 
palaces in Rome, and especially attractive 
from its fine picture galleries, containing 
more than fight hundred paintings, 
many of thom fr«.>m the most celebrated 
masters. The church stands a little re- 
moved from the street, with large iron 
gates opening into the court, which is 
paved with marble, and with marble 
8t(jps leading up to the entrance doors. 
The facade is handsome, with a columned 
portico and point<'d architrave, orna- 
ment4:»d with various sculptured images 
of saints and scriptural emblems. 

How ft»w among the many thousands 
who daily thronir the gay Corso, attracted 
on every hand by the bejiuty and variety 
of objects, both animate and inanimate, 
pnvscnted in this favorite promenade; of 
Rom:«ns and of the formttin'^ (foreign- 
ers.) or who piLss within the splendid 
courts of the Doria Palace, fret'ly wel- 
comed to view the works of Raphael, of 
Corregio, and other great artists; how 



few there are who, as they tread the 
pavement fronting the ^' Santa jNIarie in 
Via Latii," arc aware of the interest which 
must ever connect those jirecincts with 
the whole Christian worhl! 

In the Acts of the Apostles we read 
that when the Apostle Paul was brought 
a prisoner to Rome, he ''dwelt two whole 
years in his own hired house, and re- 
ceived all that came in unto him." 

How dee]) then muht be the feelings 
which stir the soul, when we learn that 
this edifice, the church in Via Lata, 
stands upon the site of that very house 
in w^hich for two years St. Paul dwelt 
"in bonds'! 

Si. me memorials there are of }>ast ages 
pointed out to the stranger in Rome, 
whose authenticity one may be pardoned 
for doubting, or accepting with a large 
reservation. Again, there are others 
whose facts are so well substantiated, 
that only those who will uof i* Ut rt> can 
discredit. There is a class of travellers 
who cavil at every thing. They lose 
more than they gain, and therel'ore eom- 
mand pity rather than reproach. 

The '-hired house" of the Apostle 
Paul seems too well established in its lo- 
cality to admit of suspicion. A dwelling 
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80 venerated, and to whose walls so many, 
who were whnlh/^ not *• ahnost j»ersuaded 
to become a Christian,' turned from the 
temples and altars of the pagan gods to 
seek the only living and true (lod, as 
presented by St. Paul, must nocessaril}; 
have retained its position in the memory 
of the generations which followed. 

True, those Siicred precnicts may have 
long lain buried beneath the dcMris of the 
many revolutions which swept over Kome 
as she struggled to shake off the tram- 
mels of superstition. Earthquake's may 
have detlironed her tem|)les, and shat- 
tered the palaces of the l^datine Hill, 
and the Tiber rolled its impetuous waters 
through the city of the Seven Hills; yet 
notwithstanding all these perplexities, 
this spot retained its identity as the resi- 
dence id' the Apostle in the annals of the 
earlv Christians. Fathers transmitted it 
U) their children, and the children for- 
got 4t not, but in turn pointed out to 
their own offspring the sacred site where 
their fathers had learned '' Clirist and 
him crucified," and thus came down the 
fact on the g(»lden light of love, until in 
the third century the good l*oi)e St. Syl- 
vester built upon the site an Oratory, 
thus securing its authenticity t^) the 
Christians of the nineteenth century. 

It was in the year 0J)O that the Pope, 
Scrgius I., erected a church to commemo- 
rate the Apostle Paul. It was rebuilt 
bv Innocent VIII. in the fifh?enth cen- 
tury, and again restored in 11)55 by Po])e 
Alexander \' J I., who addid the beautiful 
portal juid facade as it stands to-day. 

Passing under a heavy curtain or mat, 
such as hangs suspended over the doors 
of all Koman churches, we stood within 
the nave of the ^sSanta Maria in Via 
Lata," hazed with fnigrant inccn-se, and 
lighted up with the n.any candles upon 
the high altar, nround which white robed 
priests were officiating at the beautiful 
vesper serv^ice. These lights flashed 
upon the superb ct.lumns of Sicilian jas- 
per and of vnrii^gatt'd marbh^ which adorn 
the nave and allies, and threw a soft radi- 
ance upon the miraculous image of the 
Virgin Mary, niched in a perfect frame- 
work of gold and silver hearts, and other 
votive offerings brought to her shrine. 



The curtain of white satin, fringed with 
gold, which usually conceals the sacred 
relic fnmi sight, had been withdrawn, 
the day being a F(Sfa of the cburcli. 
This painting of Mary, the mother of 
our Lord, is said to be from the hand of 
St. Luke, and is highly esteemed, as hav- 
ing performed many miracles in the early 
ages of the Christian church! In grati- 
tude for her many favors, the A'irgin 
received a crown of silver weighing nine 
pounds, from Pope St. Leo II F., in the 
eighth century, and from the holy chap- 
ter of St. l^eter's another crown of pure 
gold, in 1G43. 

In one of the chapels, upon the left of 
the hi<rh altar, is a very chaste monument 
to Zenaide, daughter of Joseph Bona- 
parte, ex-king of Spain, and the wife of 
('harles L. Bona])arte; and another to 
their son, the Prince Joseph Napolecn 
Bonaparte, who died in 18(>5. 

But it was not this upper church, how- 
ever interesting its ceremonies or its ap- 
pointments, wliich could detain us long 
from the object of our visit, namely, to 
be admitted into the vaults licneath the 
church, constituting the house of the 
(Vnturion Marcus, to whose charge the 
Emperor Nero committ<Hl the Apostle 
Paul, and who abode with him during 
those two years of bondage. Passing into 
the sacri.sty, we found ourselves in the 
presence of a venenible monk, who at the 
moment of our entrance was clo.sely in- 
sj»ecting the newly repaired soles of a 
])air of boots held up before him by a 
sly-looking Italian. Preferring our re- 
(juest, the old man smiled a gracious 
assent. Then opening a closet, he took 
therefrom a bunch of keys, lighted a 
taper placed at the extremity of a long 
pole, and handing us each a ^^mall(^r one, 
motioned us to follow him. 

His long black gown floated behind 
him as he preceded us along a well ven- 
tilated corridor, and then applying a key 
to a large iron door, we descended care- 
fully two fliglits of old stone ste]»s, Avorn . 
in ridjres by the tread of many i\v.t, into 
those hallowed chambers wherein dwelt 
St. Paul, and St. Luke, and where also 
for a season abode St. Peter, until he, 
with Paul, were led forth in chains from 
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the house of the centurion to the horri- 
ble dungeons of the Mamcrtine! These 
chambers are small; four in number, 
communicating by open arches. They 
are used as chapels for the devout, who 
wish to worship in precincts so sacred. 

Here in these subterranean vaults 
darkness and silence brood over the past. 
No light is transmitted through any ori- 
fice; no sound can penetrate those thick 
walls 80 deep down from that busy life 
which floods the Corso from morning 
until night — save only our flickering 
tapers, making the " darkness visible." and 
our subdued voices, rendering the silence 
more significant. 

There were in ancient Rome two 
kinds of prisons. In the one the captive 
languished in darkness and tortures inde- 
finable, with death ever lurking in that 
terrible stillness. In the other the oifen- 
der was committ<id to the charge of a 
custodian, and his limits were circum- 
scribed usually to such quarters as the 
officer inhabited. The prisoner was 
chained, it is true, but was allowed the 
society of his friends, and thus was in a 
mea.surc free — ^free indeed, in comparison 
with yonder miserable inmate of the 
Mamertine. Such then was the situa- 
tion of the Apostle Paul in the house of 
Marcus. It could only have been by the 
grace of God that Nero, who so abhorred 
the Christiah sect, should yet have al- 
lowed to Paul the liberty of preaching 
those "pernicious doctrines," although 
cramped with imprisonment and chains, 
"and teaching those things which con- 
ceni the Lord Jesus Christ, with all 
confidence, no man forbidding him." 
Of this privilege the apostle so largely 
availed himself as to draw around him 
even the pontiffs of the temples, the sen- 
ate, and many of the royal household of 
Caesar. St. Paul preached with fearless- 
ness, for what to him were the threats of 
an earthly king in comparison with the 
mandate of the King of kings — " Go 
forth and preach my gospel !" 

The largest of the four apartments is 
said to have been that assigned to St. 
Paul. In this the holy apostle wrote his 
Epistles to the Colo-^sians, to the Ephe- 
sians, to the Galatians, to Timothy, to 



the Philippians, and that sublime Epis- 
tle to the Hebrews; and it was from 
these very walls that Onesimus, the poor 
slave, went forth charged with that 
touching Epistle to Philemon, in which 
the apostle beseeches him to receive 
Onesimus as his own son, "begotten in 
these bonds." In this apartment is an 
altar piece in bas-relief, which represents 
the three apostles, St. Paul, St. Peter, 
and St. Luke, with the centurion Mar- 
cus. There are some remains of fresco 
painting upon the walls, but they are 
nearly obliterated by the dampness, the 
blue mould forming the most conspicuous 
coloring. The old monk endeavored to 
impress us with the belief that the most 
ancient of these frescoes was the veritable 
performance of St. Luke. Such a slan- 
der upon the artistic powers of that apos- 
tle we received with a reservation, re- 
membering the advice of an old guide- 
book of 1710: "For the truth hereof, 
the beholder is desired to consult his own 
thoughts." 

At one extremity of this room stands 
a dark gnmite column, to which St. 
Paul was bound, with the rusty chain 
still hanging which shackled the limbs 
of the great apostle. Entering under 
one of the arches, we stood within a 
small square apartment, or perhaps a 
vestibule, for the pavements were more 
worn and the walls more humid; and 
here in one corner, encircled with marble 
like a well, and protected by an iron 
railing, is the little fountain which they 
say so miraculously sprung up at the 
prayer of St. Paul, and in whose waters 
he baptized ^larcus and his household, 
together with other early converts to 
Christianity. Looking down into its 
pellucid depths, we would have tasted 
the waters, but the old monk would not 
permit us, they being sanctified to more 
holy purposes than heretical curiosity ! 

In these hallowed precincts, shut in 
from the outer world by the same walls, 
our feet planted upon the same stones 
whereon ])ressed the weiiry feet of those 
holy apostles of Christ, to ofier any 
analysis of one's feelings would be impos- 
sible. It all seems too wonderful to be 
true; that after the lapse of so many 
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centuries, strangers from a then undis- 
covered continent are permitted to visit 
the identical chambers from which went 
forth those glorious Epistles to "lighten 
the world," and which now, wafted from 
" the Indus to the pole," carry the rich 
promises of the Saviour even unto salva- 
tion. 

The outer walls of these subterranean 
chapels are formed of massive blocks of 
travertine. In the excavations which 
Pope Innocent VIII. instituted for the 
purpose of enlarging the limits of the 
church above, the remains of a trium- 
phal arch were thrown down, supposed 
to be the ** Gordian Arch," which was 
erected about the year 238, by one of the 
Emperors Gordianus. 

From the house of Marcus, loaded 
with chains, went St. Paul and St. Peter 
to the Mamertine prisons, in whose dark 
cells, from the days of Ancus Martins, 
so many direful deeds have been accom- 
plished. O, prison of horrors! — fcetid 
with bloodshed and crimes most dreadful 
— ^heavy with sighs of agony — dull with 
moans which found no echo! There 
were no steps in the days of old, conduct- 
ing down into these dreadful dungeons 
dug deep into the solid tufa rock ; but 
through an opening above the wretched 
prisoners were let down by chains, there 
to languish in that noisome abode, or to 
meet death in any form which might 
please the tyrants who, fur the time 
being, held sway over the destinies of 
Home. There are two prisons, the one 
some thirty feet below the other. 

To this lower hell were conducted the 
two apostles. If the upper prison was 
dark, in this seemed a darkness which 
could be felt ! Yet no doubt to those holy 
men it was illumined by the light of love 
and heavenly faith ; and who can say that 
an$;els did not minister unto them? Here 
stands the pillar to which they were 
bound ; here the rock against which they 
leaned, and here a little spring bubbling 
up amid the thick darkness, wherein St. 
Peter is said to have baptized other un- 
fortunate prisoners, whom, through the 
grace of God, he was able to convert; 
thus making of this gloomy prison a 
gateway to heaven. 



In this same drcadfiil dungeon Jugur- 
tha was starved to death 1 04 years be- 
fore Christ. Here tno, by the orders of 
Caesar, a noble Gaulish chieftain was 
murdered, and here the accomplices in 
the conspiracy of Cataline were strangled 
by order of Cicero. But why pursue the 
dark record? 

How long St. Paul remained a prisoner 
in the Mamertine is not accurately de- 
termined. From thence he was a<irain 
led out beyond the gates of Rome, to 
meet his martyrdom at a spot now known 
as "St. Paolo alle Tres Fontane"— (St. 
Paul of the Three Fountains.) St. Peter, 
we are told, was allowed to accompany 
him without the gates, where, taking an 
aifectionate farewell, they kissed each 
other. The tradition is, that Paul said 
to Peter: 

"Pciice be with thee, thou founder of 
the church of Christ, and shepherd of 
Christ's lambs." Then Peter replied: 

"Go in peace. Apostle of Truth and 
Guide to the Just in the way of salva- 
tion." 

These sentences are inscribed between 
two columns of a little chapel erected at 
the spot where the apostles sejiarated. 
St. Peter was then taken back to Home 
and crucified upon the Janiculum Hill, 
with his head downwards at his own 
request, not deeming himself worthy to 
suffer as did our Lord. 

St. Paolo alle Tres Fontane is situated 
three and a half miles from the Porta 
San Paolo, or Gate of St. Paul's, and 
thither one bright morning we bent our 
way, to view the spot of the Apostle 
Paul's martyrdom, made memorable by 
the miraculous fountains which bubbled 
up, it is said, as the head of the apostle, 
bounding from the stroke of the execu- 
tioner, struck the ground three times in 
succession, and immediately, at each re- 
bound, there spouted forth a stream of 
clear sparkling water ! 

The three churches which stand upon 
this isolated plain form a very pictu- 
resque object. No dwellings are to be 
seen ; the shattered sepulchres of ancient 
Rome alone occupy the far-stretching 
Campagna, within whose crumbling walls 
the shepherds with their flocks find a 
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shelter. The distant Ap;mnines, the 

Alban rid^e, with Monte Cavo crowning 

their hiirhest peak, the Vols(Man Hills, 

and old J^oracte hioking grandly down ; 

upon lesser mounts, all stand out clciirly 

against the horizon, and 

'*Lo! the a-5|>iring dome, 
The smaller sky that overarches Rome, — 
And the minds of millions." 

Alighting before the iron palis;tde 
which encloses these throe sacred build- 
ings, the gate was ourteously oi>ened for 
us by a brother of the Trappist order, 
clad in a white woollen dress, with a 
deep cape of the same reaching nearly to 
his knees, also a hood, a belt, and long 
rosary. The ground, which gradually 
rises to the level of the churches, la pret- 
tily laid out with flower bods and clumps 
of small shrubberies, varied by little 
patches of deep green grasses, and half 
way up the ascout a clear stream, issuin 
from a bed of rocks, pours down into a 
marble basin. Ascending a flight of 
well-worn steps, we entered the -'Church 
of Santa >Iarie Scala Coeli." It is octag- 
onal in fi>rm, presenting, however, very 
little to attract the chance visitor. In 
one of the chapels is a fine Mosaic by 
Francesco Zucca, representing the Virgin 
Mary surrounded by saints and angels, 
with kneeling figures of Pope Clement 
VIII. and Cardinal Farnese. There is 
in the rec jis near the high altar a small 
column of very rare purple and white 
marble, which supports the vase of holy 
water. So much for this upper church; 
but desc<?nding a flight of steps into the 
vaults beneath, we feel that we are indeed 
on holy ground, for here we see the nar- 
row cell in which St. Paul passed the 
last days of his glorified life, and from 
which he was led forth to his martyrdom. 
Here we see the little grated window 
through which the apostle looked his 
last upon the world, and then turned 
away to seal with his blood those glow- 
ing lines: 

"1 am now ready to be ofiered, and 
the time of my departure is at hand. I 
have fought a good fight, I have finished 
my course, I have kept the faith. Hence- 
forth there is laid up for me a crown of 
rightoousness.'* 



There is no doubt that this is the very 
prison occupii^d by Paul — and thus sanc- 
tified. In the vestibule outside the c<ill 
is the little alt^ir at which St. Bernard, 
when praying for the s -uls of the mar- 
tyrs, it is saiil, saw a vision of their beati- 
fied spirit.^ a.Hc<inding by a ladder to 
heaven. It is this fact (?) which gives 
name U) the church — Snntc. Maria JScaia 
(\i'ir' — (Saint 3Iary of the Heavenly 
Steps.) Twelve thousand martyrs were 
buried in the cemeterv of St. Zeno, over 
which this church wjis built. An iron 
grating encloses the spot where their 
boners, being all collect<id en masse, were 
buried. 

Op|>osite the Scala C(i?li is the church 
of '' The Saints Vinc^enzio and Anastasio,'' 
erected by P(>pe Honorius I., A.- 1). 
020. It presents a curious spectacle in 
its interior, mf»re resembling a large barn 
than a place of worsliip. There are 
eight arches upon each side, the long 
nave supported by broad pilasters, on 
which are poorly painted, in fresco, life- 
sized figures of the twelve ap:)Stles from 
the designs of Raphael. Of course these 
are modern. In the spaces between the 
arches were heaps of rubbish and litter- 
ing straw, hinting the possibility that 
the little donkeys of the good monks in 
the adjoining c<mvent might sometimes 
find a shelter here. The only thing re- 
markable to be seen was presented in the 
long narrow windows pierced in marble, 
the circular orifices once filled with 
translucent alabaster. There are no 
others like th(»m in Rome — ^at least so 
said the venerable Trappist. 

We now walked up a steep path to the 
centre church of the three sacred edifices. 
Having a very handsome dome, its ap- 
pearance is imposing. This church is 
the celebrated St. Paul's of the Three 
Fountains, covering those three miracu- 
lous wells of water which bubbled up at 
the decapitation of the Apostle Paul. 
Here stands the marble pillar, about one 
yard in height, upon which St. Paul, 
resting his head, awaited the stroke of 
the executioner. It is said to occupy 
the original spot, and is protected by a 
gilded bronze railing. As the ground 
I here makes a sudden descent, it is easy 
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to imaf^ino that with the force of the 
blow the head of the holy iipcstle mny 
have bounded down to the foot of the 
hill, and very pos.sibly may have struck 
the earth three times in it^ passage; but 
that a fresh bubbling fountain should 
have sprung up at each rebound is a 
more difficult thing to credit, although 
upon expressing my doubts^ the old 
monk replied, with an injure<l lo »k: 

'^Signora, it was a nu'rncic! If it had 
pleased God, he ould have c:uise<l the 
head of the apostle to bound across the 
oc<ian, even to Americ*a!" 

Of course there was no more to be 
said; the argument wa.s conclusive. 

Three handsome altars are built over 
each of the three miraculous fountains, 
supported by columns of most exquisite 
varieirated African marble. The water 
is sweet and clear, of which we drank 
from little cups ftustened upon long poles, 
and handed us by the obliging m')nk. A 
copy of the '* Crucifixion of St. Peter," 
by Guido, is in one of the chapels. The 
pavement of the church is remarkably 
beiutiful. Broad slabs of highly polished 
variegated marble, form a border for a 
iVIosaic floor of exquisite workmanship, 
of which the church has had possession 
the la.st two years. It was found in the 
excavations at Ostia, representing the 
four sejisons — each in a compartment by 
itself, bordered by lovely flowers and 
fruits. 

The Church legends relate that a noble 
Koman lady named Lucine, became a 
Christian under the ins[)ired teachings of 
St. Paul. She resided at her villa very 
near the spot where the apostle was mar- 
tyred. It is said that this picms good 
woman supported many of the persecuted 
Christians; and that she also with zeil- 
ous care gathered the remains of the 
martvrs, and buried them within her 
own domains. To the apostle the noble 
Lucine paid the last sad tribute of her 
devotion. She caused his body to be 
borne to her villa, where it was entombed. 
And there it remained until the found- 
ing of " San Paolo fuori le mura" (St. 
Paul without the walls,) by Constantine 
the Great, about the year 306, when the 
sacred remains were removed and placed 



under the high altar of that Basilica. 
The severed head was, however, reli- 
giously enshrined at St. »lohn Lateran, 
together with that of St. l*etor. 

Learned divines deny the assertion so 
generally believed by the Koman Catho- 
lics, that the Apostle St. Peter was ever 
in Rome. Neither are there scriptural 
facts to confirm anv such belief. 

Whether, therefore, St. IV'ter was, or 
was not in li.^me, the Roman (^atholies 
deem it wrong to disturb the f dth of so 
many thou.suids, and to brejik up the 
interest which has for ages surrounded 
localities consecrated to that venerable 
apostle. It would take away much that 
is attractive in this wonderful did city, to 
d(;prive it of the prestige of its martyred 
apostles — its glorified saints ! 

As for instance, of St. Peter: 

Just before reaching the old gate of St. 
Sebastian, or ''^ J^orfa San Srhas^tidno^'^ 
and quite near the interesting church of 
that name, we come upon an unpretend- 
ing little edifice called the church " Do- 
minc^ quo Vardh^^ or, '^ Lord, irhither 
got St Thou?'' Now the legend is this, 
that when St. Peter flod from Rome, to 
escape the fate which he knew Wiis so 
surely near at hand, he met our Saviour 
bearing his heavy cro.ss. Starting back 
in amazement and feiir, the apostle ex- 
claimed : 

'^ Donnmj quo Yard is? 

To which Jesus mildly answered, look- 
ing upon Peter with a sorrowful glance : 

"7 go to Ro7ne to be rrurijicd (innc."^ 

At which rebuke St. Peter imme- 
diately turned back to his ])rison, and in 
a few days thereafter met his own cruci- 
fixion upon the Janiculum Hill. The 
print of our Saviour's feet remained upon 
the stone whereon he stood when he 
spoke to the apostle, and are most re- 
ligiously preserved in the church of '- San 
Sebastiano," protected by an iron grating, 
that their impress may not be worn away 
by the kisses of the devout. A fac'simile 
of the same are in the ^^ Boniine, Quo 
VardiSj^^ carved in the pavement before 
the copy of Michael Angelo's Christ. 
Now what would become of the interest 
attached to this little edifice without its 
legend? and of the little brotherhood of 
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mendiciint friars who here earn a support 
for many of the poor by the sale of ro- 
saries and photograj^hs of the statue of 
Christ, as also in cultivating vegetables 
and fruits, the sale of which adds to the 
comforts of the more aged and infirm? 

\gain. Ascend the Janiculum Hill, 
and enter the old church of '* /SVi/i Pittro 
in Monton'oj^^ and into the graceful little 
temple designed by Bramantc, and there 
view the spot upon which the cross of 
the apostle was planted, and around 
which the consecrated oil burns day and 
night. Then receive from the hands of 
the attendant monk a little of the golden 
sand w^hich covers the sacred enclosure 
below! Is there not an interest in all 
this which we would not lose for all that 
skeptics cim say? 

Or go to that grand pile of St. Peter's, 
where beneath that magnificent dome the 
relics of the apostle are said to be gath- 
ered, encased in a jeweled shrine, and 
before which popes and cardinals, bishops 
and canons have for sp many centuries 
bowed in holy veneration, and where the 
golden lamps unceiisingly burn before 
those hallowed remains. From the hour 
of sunrise until it iunks behind Monte 
Mario, enter St. Peter's when you may, 
and there you will find countless numbers 
upon their knees before the confessional, 
where they behold the richly wrought 
golden doors enfolding the holy remains 
of Peter, the fisherman of Galilee I And 
there, too, is placed that exquisite statue 
by Canova, of the kneeling Pope Pius 
VI., as if to perpetuate the devotion due 
the apostle. 

Upon certain ffsta days at St. John 
Lateran the crimson curtains suspended 
within a highly wrought tabernacle of 
gilded bronze, are withdrawn, disclosing 
the heads of St. Peter and St. Paul, richly 
encased in silver, like knights in armor. 

At San Pietro in Vincoli, among other 
objects of interest, are shown you the 
very chains which fettered the limbs of 
St. Peter, possessed, it is said, of great 
virtue to heal all manner of diseases, and 
supposed to infuse a charm into little 
/ac-shnik chains, cut from steel, which 
have been placed upon the rusty links 
of St. Peter's fetters 1 



The Church of St. Pudentiana, in the 
street of the same n:ime, stands in the 
valley of the Viminal and Esr|uiline 
Hills. This anciv-nt edifice possesses 
great interest, founded, as it is, upon the 
site of the dwelling of the Senator Pu- 
dens, with whom both St. Peter and St. 
Paul abode in Rome, and whom St. Peter 
converted to Christianity, as also his wife 
and their four children. The apostle is 
said to have lodged here from A. D. 41 
to A. D. 50. It is of the Senator Pudens 
that St. Paul speaks in his Second Epis- 
tle to Timothy. " Eubulus gre^teth thee, 
and Pudens, and Linus, and Claudia, and 
all the brethren." Claudia was the wife 
of Pudens. 

The old mosaic floor which formed a 
portion of the pavement in the house of 
the Senator, is still preser^'ed in one of 
the chapels, and fourteen ancient columns 
which extend along the nave, are said to 
have stood in the portico of Pudens' 
dwelling. The mosaics which decorate 
the apsis, belong to the fourth century. 
They represent our Lord upon a throne. 
Four apostles stand upon either side. 
With his right hand Christ blesses them 
— in his left he holds an ojM3n book, 
in which is inscribed, "God will preserve 
the church of Pudentiani." This is in 
Latin. Behind the throne is planted 
the cross, formed of gold and precious 
stones; and surrounding it arc the em- 
blems of the four Evangelists. Upf»n the 
right of Christ stands St. Paul, being 
crowned by St. Praxede — on the left, St. 
Peter crowntni by St. Pudentiana — these 
were the daughters of Pudens. 

In the chapel dedicated to St. Peter, 
is a large alfo relief ^ representing Christ 
delivering the keys to that apostle. Un- 
der the altar is preserved the table on 
which St. Peter celebrated the holy 
eucharist, while dwelling under the roof 
of Pudens. In the chapel of St. Puden- 
tiana is an interesting mosaic depicting 
the young saint collecting the blood of 
the martyrs; and in the aisle leading 
from this chapel is a deep well, covered 
by an iron grating, it which it is said St. 
Pudentiana and her sister concealed the 
remains of Christian martyrs, and into 
which they wrung out their sponges after 
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having absorbed the blood of those vic- 
tims to Pagan cruelty. It was the cus- 
tom of these holy maidens to steal out 
by night to the spot whereon some Chris- 
tian or Christians had that day met a 
horrible death, and bear their bodies to 
their own grounds, where they were 
placed in deep wells. Fearless and brave, 
they continued their charitable work, 
heedless of the danger to themselves 
which they were daily incurring from the 
tyranny which ruled Rome. At their 
death they bequeathed all their wealth, 
which was considerable, to the poor, and 



for the advancement of that faith of 
which their lives had given so beautiful 
an example. 

Mrs. Jamieson's gifted pen has given 
a pleasing sketch of these two saint-s con- 
verted by St. Peter. 

This church, "Sante Pudontiana," is 
considered to be one of the most ancient 
in Rome. It was dedicated as early as 
the year 145, by Pius I. It has been 
restored from time to time by succeding 
Popes, and in 1597 Cardinal Cactanigave 
it its present form. The Bell-Tower is 
especifdly beautiful. 



ON THE MOUNTAINS 



BY REV. T. HEMPSTEAD. 



BEAUTIFUL upon the mountains 
Are the feet of those 
Who the clear. Immortal Fountains 

Unto us disclose — 
Pure and fresh and cleansing waters 

Making white the soul ; 
Adam's sinful sons and daughters 
Seek them, and are whole. 

All the air is full of voices 

From a crystal sphere; 
Hope looks up and Faith rejoices — 

Faith hath keenest ear; 
Voices ringing musically, 

Tongues among the trees, 
**Over hill and over valley, 

More than Eden's peace." 

So He comes, the mighty Master, 

King, yet so denied ! — 
Not with whirlwind and disaster, 

But a wounded side ; 
Comes with swollen hands and gory — 

See the kingly sign ; 
And the Ages hear the story 

Of the love Divine, 

O the sweet and golden tidings, 

Borne to thee and me 1 
Not in storms and froT^ and chidings 

Darkly cometh He; 
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That shall be for the hcrcailor, 

When we all awake ; 
Whore shall be the skeptic's laughter 

When the mountains quake? 

Where the swift and subtle arrow 

Shot apiinst our hope, 
When, dividing joints and marrow, 

Stream the burnings up? 
When the mor>n in blood is falling, 

And the sun a pall, 
When pride's pallid lips are calling, 

'*liocks, upon us fall!" 

When in smoke the islands smother, 

And the billows shout 
In their trouble to each other. 

And the stars go out; — 
When the nations pale with wonder, 

When the seas are fire, 
When the dead shall hear his thunder, 

When lie comes in ire? 

Hasten, dreaded conflagration ! 

Back the heavens roll, 
Crackling, pale with consternation, 

Like an ancient scroll ; 
Come the firet and last of sorrow, 

Come the quaking knees, 
Come the crying and the horror, — 

Cometh more than these: 

Victory is, hath been already, 

To the slave release; 
From the fountain cle«ar and steady. 

Flow the rills of peace; 
Peace to spirits torn and broken, 

Sunshine for the thief, 
^ Peace unto the felon, choking 

With a fruitless grief; 

Comfort to the mother bending 

By that little grave, 
Comfort to the exile sending 

Farewells o'er the wave; 
Music in the soul's great silence. 

Sweet with sweeter calms 
Than of greenest, far sea-islands 

Kingly with their palms. 

All the sweets of earth are sweeter 

For the woe that was, 
Plan's completeness all completer 

Through that great Alas ! 
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When the Orient rocka were shaken 

By a doleful cry, 
And that strange and lone "forsaken" 

Burst Judea's sky. 

Bluer are the fields above us, 

Greener those below, 
Seem the skies bent down to love us 

And our secret know, 
Deeper purpled glow the asters 

By the trodden way, 
Softer smile the rocky pastures 

With November gray. 

All the little graves are greener — 

They are holy ground ; 
Sleep the children's forms serener. 

Waiting for the sound. 
Waiting till their mothers find them 

In the shining crowd. 
Thinking, will the splendor blind them 

From His regal cloud? 

Thanks to thee, eagle Roman, 

With the bloody spear ! 
Fainting man and dying woman, 

Thou haat brought Him near; 
Leave to us the Galilean, 

Spare the stripe of green. 
Take thy Jove and lift thy paean, 

Leave the Nazarene. 



A MINISTERIAL TEA PARTY.* 



BY MRS. JULIA M'NAIE' WRIGHT. 



THE author of a recent work has 
given us a charming picture of a 
clergyman who once ministered in Utopia. 
The Utopians, after their new pastor had 
preached to them but one Sabbath, sent 
him on a pleasure excursion, and while 
he wafl gone, furnished a house for him 
with all modern luxuries. I wish in my 
heart that our young friends, Rodney 
Nelson and his wife, had embarked on a 
fairy ship, and succeeded this minister in 
his pastoral charge. Instead of this, they 
were ordained to serve in Stoneton, 

* The incidents narrated at this ** Tea Par- 
ty" are all absolute f^ts. 



which lies at leasf one thousand degrees 
to the north of Utopia, and is hemmed 
in by the Sahara of Humdrum on the 
one side, and the mountains of Reality on 
the other. 

Rodney, like the generality of the min- 
isters of the present day, was for the most 
part the product of a theological seminary. 
After three years — ^very happy ones on 
the whole — ^the seminary declared its 
work for its neophyte completed ; hands 
were laid in solemn consecration on his 
head; he was charged to do well the 
work of the Lord, and so went forth with 
but a vague idea of what that work might 
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bi», yet certainly with some spiritual 
yearning to lab »r faithlully tor a Miuster 
whom he honestly loved. 

Now tliere are schools for the prophets 
in all Christianized lands ; but except in 
foreign missionary stations, there are no 
schools for the training of the prophets' 
wives. If there were such institutions, it 
is hardly likely that these embryo apos- 
tles of modem days would go to them 
to chouse their wives; for by a singular 
perversity these gentlemen seem bent on 
selecting such persons as their congrega- 
tions — admirable judges — shall decree 
most unsuited to the position. The fact 
is, the future piLstoreJrs must come up to 
maturity the best way she can, and is 
tlien expected to comport herself as if 
duly instnicted for every emergency. 

5lrs. Rodney Nelson had been edu- 
cated in a city, under the joint care of 
her father and her grandmother. The 
father measured all men by their intel- 
lectual ac<|uirements; the grandmother 
was particularly impressive on wealth, 
pedigree, and the manners of good society. 
The father's sole demand was that his 
daughter should be a ctireful student; the 
grandm;)ther admonished her never to 
forget that by family and education she 
was a lady. 

The grandmother died just before the 
marri:ige of her pupil, the father shortly 
after. As is customary in such cases, the 
administrators of the old lady's estate 
took as their spoils all that she left, 
while, not to be outdone by them, the 
executors ate up nearly all the small for- 
tune which the father had bequeathed to 
liis daughter ; and when Rodney and his 
wife went to Stoneton, a few thousands 
were all their fortune. 

Rodney's nearest relative was his Aunt 
Jane, a sagacious, abrupt, matter-of-fact 
person; with a peculiarly refreshing way 
of looking at matters exactly as they 
were. 

Mrs. Rodney Nelson entered upon her 
new home and her new duties resolved to 
a?complish wonders. She had an exag- 
gerated view, gathered from popular sto- 
ries, of the duties incumbent on a pastor's 
wife; she had also an exaggerated view 
of the position this individual holds in 




the hearts of her people, and the friendly 
warmth which welcomes and sustains her 
every effort. 

All these a.«<pirations and expcctatifms 
this young woman poured out in her let- 
ters to Aunt Jane. Aunt Jane shook 
her head in solemn foreboding of a com- 
ing disappointment. As time passsed on, 
ardor was succeeded by anxiety; then the 
chill of discouragement crept over the 
genial exultation of the young corres- 
pondent, as frosts creep over flowers; 
next came despondency, then almost des- 
pair, and a cynical bitterness of spirit. 
Finally Mrs. Nelson wrote to her Aunt 
Jane that she wished Rodney had chosen 
any other profession. She would not 
distress him by such observations, but 
she assured her Aunt Jane that she 
thought her present position most un- 
happy. Other pastors' wives might be 
comfortable, helped, and sympathized 
with, but for herself, she was wearied of 
Stoneton, and thought it must be the 
worst charge in all the Church. She 
wished Rodney would resign, but she did 
not like to ask him to do so, the respon- 
sibility being t^ o great for her to assume. 
She concluded her letter by saying: "I 
feel as if I would like to run away from 
Stoneton, to go almost anywhere else in 
the world.'* 

Aunt Jane seldom left the home where 
for Ibrty years she had lived alone with 
her maid, servant and mistress growing 
old together. The good woman fancied 
that .she could not sleep well out of her 
own bed ; that her beloved home w^ould 
fall suddenly to ruin if left to itself; but 
after reading and re-reading the letter of 
little Mrs. Nelson, the worthy aunt re- 
solved to make a grand sacrifice of her 
tastes, and go and visit that disconsolate 
young person. 

After a large amount of packing and 
unpacking, of admonishing, warning and 
entreating her ancient servant, Aunt 
Jane, with fear and trembling, committed 
herself to the cars and the care of IVovi- 
dence, and greatly to her own astonish- 
ment reached her nephew^'s house safely 
at the end of twelve hours. Aunt Jane 
gave one day to recruiting, another day 
to looking about her, noting the changes 
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six years had made in the two whom she 
had last seen on their wedding tour, and 
playing with her rosy and noisy grand- 
nephew. 

On the third day Aunt Jane and Mrs. 
Rodney were sitting together in peace, 
when the old lady carefully settled her 
cap strings, and smoothing the wrinkles 
out of her alapaca apron, remarked: 

*• Niece, I've come to answer your 
letter." 

" I'm glad I wrote it, if it secured me 
your visit," said Mrs. Rodney. 

'' And I'm very sorry you had occasion 
to feel as you wrote." 

" I hml occasion — ^yes, I liave. it, every 
day," said Mrs. Nelson, a hard look steiU- 
ing over the sparkling sweetness of her 
face. 

*' But, my dear, you ought to be happy. 
Rodney, I am sure, has in no way dis- 
appoint<id you." 

"O, Rodney, — he's an old darling," 
laughed the wife. 

*'And your boy thrives; your house 
is nicely furnished." 

'• I^eople manage to thrui^t thorns even 
into those comfoils," said Mrs. Rodney. 
" The fact is, aunt, I am all well enough 
off, when I am let alone in my own home ; 
but as a general thing, I am not so let 
alone, and I am very unhappy outslda of 
my house." 

" Rut, my dear, a woman is not sup- 
posed to live outside of her own house- 
hold." 

*' But a minister's wife does, practically 
speaking. I made up my mind, Aunt 
Jane, to like my people, to do them good, 
to help Rodney in his work, and be 
happy in it. I have done what I could, 
tried what I coUld, and the result is I 
am — unhappy." 

"The consciousness of duty done," 
began Aunt Jane, in set fashion, but her 
niece interrupted her. 

"Aunt Jane, don't take up the style 
of the story book. I have been in- 
structed in that long enough. In the 
moral talc virtue Ls its own reward ; duty 
done is sweet as the r.ses of Ca.shmerc; 
you have such an infinite satisfaction in 
the right that your soul glories with per- 
petual content. That is theory, but 



what is actual experience? The man 
who gets his leg shattered marching 
bravely up to the caunon's mouth does 
not find amputation any more of a physi- 
cal luxury than he who was shot running 
away. I give many a soft answer, settle 
many a quarrel, deny myself many things 
to practise charity, because it is duty 
which I could not be satisfied to leave 
uuperformed ; but instead of serenely re- 
joicing in being kind to the evil and un- 
thankful, it would be the most intense 
satisfaction to give them all a good shak- 
ing, tell them just what I think of them, 
and have nothing to do with them for- 
ever more." 

At such a warlike manifesto from a 
small white handed creature, in blue lawn 
and blue ribbons, Aunt Jane relaxed into 
a smile. 

"I'll toll you what it is, aunt," said the 
little woman, "I do a many good 
deeds which 1 most heartily begrudge to 
these people." 

"But not to the dear Lord, I hope," 
remarked Aunt Jane. 

" No, I don't," said Mrs. Nelson ; but 
she said it snappishly. 

Aunt Jane had come trusting to do a 
good work, and she now sat meditating on 
the best fashion for it. Her niece pres- 
ently resumed her discourse. 

" I told you. Aunt Jane, that tales and 
story books had deceived me, that is, they 
led me to feel assured of something 
which I shall never find at Stoneton. 
The stories tell us how the people and 
the pastor are one in heart and effort. 
The minister is thought o{ first; nothing 
Ls pinched, begrudged and reflected on; 
trouble and sickness draw the bonds of 
union the closer. ^Fy experience is that 
of the Jews — 'I Icoked for much, and 
it came to little.' I hoped here to find 
plenty of well developed religious common 
sense, and I scarcely find a particle of it." 

" My dear," said Aunt Jane, " religious 
common sense thoroughly well developed, 
is an absolute living up to the Biblical 
idea ; it is perfection ; were your people 
perfect they would not need a pastor; 
you were not called to minister to a com- 
munity of saints, but to a congregation 
of sinners." 
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"I don't believe," said ^Frs. Nelson, 
moodily, "that Jiny other place is so try- 
ing as Stoneton ; if* I thought I had not 
the trorst place, I believe I'd be more 
cont^'nt^d; but it doc5 seem as if six 
years were a long enough time to toil in 
the hardest part of the vineyard." 

"Now," said the old lady, confiden- 
tially, "1 think it miglit be an advantage 
to botli of us, if you just stilted your 
grievances to me as they have occurred to 

you." 

" I might, if I chose, be<iin at my dis- 
appointment in the ministers themselves. 
I looked for a brotherhood in fact as well 
as in the apj)ellatiou : I supposed there 
was a freemasonry, an c^jtrif th corpa 
among them, a pride in each others* well- 
doing, a helpfulness, a sympathy that is 
really the farthest thing from being com- 
mon. It set^ms to me that in proportion 
as thoy are successful, they become vain- 
glorious and selfish ; the brother Ls not a 
l)rother in sj)ite of externals; he is es- 
teemed in regard to tlie size of his church, 
and the libendity of his salary. But we 
will let that pass." 

" Yes, my dear, we will let it pass, re- 
membering that the Lord did not com- 
mit the gospel of his Son to angels, to be 
preacheil by them ; but he gave it to im- 
perfectly sanctified men. We must not 
expect to find in the ministers more than 
we expect in ourselves, or in the average 
of their congregatif-ns." 

" I don't wish you to think," said Mrs. 
Nelson, "that I have not found good 
men. and those we both love and esteem, 
in the ministry." 

"Nr); I understand you. You are 
simi)ly disappointed at finding human 
frailties, the infirmities nf the flesh, in a 
class, all of which, except yourselves, you 
had resolved should be faultless." 

.Mrs. Rodney laughed. "Well aunt, 
in the very b 'ginning I did not find that 
we were received here, or looked u]>on as 
I had expected. I remember that when 
we first cume, our buggy broke down one 
day, and a man who w\as ])assing — one of 
our peojjlc — lielped Rodney get a n<»w 
linch pin in. All the time he lielped, he 

kcd in this fashion: *That linch pin 
ivc out awful quick for a new *un ; hope 



its owner won't take aftor it. Our last 
man wore his kerrigc all out here, and 
he wore hisself out too; 'tauit every 
man will liust •seventy-five years, though. 
You're raythur a young man to step into 
the shoes of such an old *un. Elder 
j Church, he says there's bad times ahead 
j for our congregjition. A very good 
man is Church, bein' an elder, but he 
don't like nothin' he don't do himself. 
Now we'll lift that buggy up with the 
lady in, there aint much of 7i/r. Hecr'd 
somebody say t'other day like as how 
there didn't look to be as much of her as 
of the old lady in her best days. The 
old lady wore out too, and I don't think 
Elder Church took it very kind of her to 
do it; he reflected on her right smart; 
but then, Dominy, you know we will 
wear out, all of us.' Now Aunt Jane, 
wasn't that a hon'ihfe way for any one to 
talk ? I never could boar that man sinc^ !'* 

Aunt Jane laughed heartily. "It 
ought to be a compensation to you to tell 
the story .so well; now what else?" 

"0, plenty of things. There is Mrs. 
Blacksmith, who never enters my house 
except by the kitchen door; and that 
without knocking, just to see what goes 
on in my kitchen. Then when tht»y pa- 
pered the parsonage, the ladies came to do 
it to Sixve hiring a paper hanger, and 'they 
dragged the aflfair out, coming when they 
chv'se, and delaying and tidking. The 
day Mrs. Blacksmith came to paper the 
sitting-room I was gone, and that woman 
deliberately rummaged my house, looked 
in drawers, exploreil the pantry and 
cellar, and icoit fhroufjh everything as 
dexterously as a burglar. She even told 
of it herself afterwards, and /am forced 
to meet»her as an equal ! 

"There are other things as vexatious; 
these people are so diflerent from me, all 
their ide^is are different;, they measure 
evervbodv by tlK-mselves; their standard 
of excellence is the .number of p(mnds of 
butter and cheese a person can make. If 
I were an invc^terate slanderer it would 
not be so much to my disadvantage as it 
is not to know how to milk; their highest 
}>raise is that a person can tco7'k, and 
they do not mean intellectual work, nor 
Christian work, but such things as wash- 
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\VL% and scrubbing. Tbcy inquire how 
much I pay for everything, and what 
wages I give my girl. 

"Then,* aunt, I am so hindered in 
Christian wprk. I had to do a three 
months' battle to banish the spelling-book 
and primer from the Sunday-school ; they 
insisted upon te^iching *the alphabet and 
not the gospel. All the thanks I got 
was to be called domineering, and have 
the assistant superintendent at swords' 
points with me ever since. When I col- 
lected money to buy the school a map of 
Palestine, Mrs. Potipher said I was dun- 
ning people continually, though I gave 
twice as much as she did. I teach a class 
of young men, and she is constantly 
striving to make them ashamed of recit- 
ing to a woman. 

"There was the prayer meeting. It 
was so hard to go about among these 
elderly women and ask them to have the 
meeting established ; it is so hard to have 
always to lead it, and harder still to have 
somebody always condemning it, saying 
*it is hypocrisy, innovation,' — and doing 
their best to break it up." 

Now we must not think that Mrs. 
Nelson launched all this jeremiad at 
her aunt on one occasion. It was only 
by degrees that her excellent relative 
reached the depth of her niece's trou- 
bles. 

Said Mrs. Nelson, "Mrs. Whitney told 
me that when the church met to decide 
whether they should call Mr. Norton or 
Rodney, many vot^^d for Rodney because 
we had no family. Only think of calling 
a man, not because he hius spiritual fit- 
ness, but because he hiLs no children ! 
When Freddy was born, one of my friends 
said she hoped we would not have so 
many children as the bust pastor — a large 
family was such a burden to a people ! 
Then, when the baby died, one old mon- 
ster said it was just as well, for if it had 
lived I would have been at the expense 
of a nurse." 

"Such things are very trying," said 
Aunt Jane, "but after all, there are 
afflictions really far harder to be borne. 
Suppose you were in debt, or that Rod- 
ney was unable to buy a decent coat to 
preach in. You must strive in a Chris- 



tian spirit to put up with the imperfec- 
tions of your people." 

"Ah, but to try to do them good and 
be hindered in all your plans! llow was 
it when I tried to get them to form a 
missionary society, and to make up a 
box for some home missionary? Half 
of them would do nothing. Those that 
took an interest were worried and over- 
tasked. I found plenty to jmnj mis- 
sicmary, very few to (fiv*'. missionary; and 
when the box was finished, I was so dis- 
appointed in it, I told Rodney I would 
never try to have them do anything 



again ! 
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"Be not weary in well-doing," said 
Aunt Jane, "for in due time ye shall 
reap, if ye faint not." 

Even at this gentle admonition from 
scripture, Mrs. Nelson looked impatient. 

" Do you know, I am sometimes so tired 
out that I can't even bear to have scriv)- 

a. 

ture quoted at me?" 

" I have noticed in Rodney a fault that 
I think is too common among ministers," 
said Aunt Jane. "They are so busy 
breaking the bread of life abroad, that 
they forget to dispense it at home, and 
leave their families to spiritual starvation. 
But after all, niece, I think the great 
trouble is, that you have neglected to 
count up your mercies while you have 
been making a daily catalogue of your 
miseries. Is it not something to be 
thankful for that you can keep a valua- 
ble servant, and in sickness have been 
able to hire first-class nurses?" 

"And my affectionate people make no 
end of talk — that is, some of them do, 
and sny iUvij can do without." 

"There are fimlt-finders everywhere — 
the Lord has to put up with a good many 
of them." 

At this pointed reproof Mrs. Nelson 
blushed crimson. 

" Airain. v(m have been able to furnish 
your house comfortably without debt." 

" Yes, and Mrs. Johnson talks about 
my using damask instciid of brown cotton 
tiible-cloths for ever}' day, as if our own 
family must not wire for what is nice. 
Mr. Johnson complains that the minis- 
ter's family has more silver ware than 
himself, and Mr. Newlin was telling 
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tfi-r '^Krrr 'lav how much we , ;:arJ»>l as a nuisaoee by the whole com- 
wi'/ht Vt *i'.^ o'lt 'tf •:i:!ht hTindn:»l dol- 1 munitv: l>ut people, ewn her own reUi- 
Lir- ! Why. a'ifit ! I have tht; jXTt^U-sft | tioii.-*, deliU-ratcly send her over here to 
irtfnr>\*:. hy t:ty.ui,:u\ anil doirii: all oiir | encroach on my time and wear out my 
Ais^in'Z. to 'j:^- thn^rii^'h th*; ve;ir with 
th'it <^r::;ht hun Jre«J and our morsel of in- 

•' Ij'i Ufl u*f on w!th th.; mfrrcieii," said 
Aunt Jan«T. ** Vou hav#.' vime very de- 
stfUA fri'-nd- h*rTf:. YtfM f«.-<;i di.«c<^uraired 
al^iUt vour work in the churfrh. but three 
of V .ur cbsT have W-n r.-'^nverte^l." 

•'In -ix v*:ar?il O aunt. «uch a lonjr 
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•• Jud-on workii^l lon^rer without appa- 
rent n^ult. ^Iorf;<r.'er, think f.f the 
Mcripture — • I>it him know that he which 
wnverteth a sinner fn-m the error of his 
way, hhali sJive a .s^»ul from death, and 
rjover a multitude of .sinn.' Did vou not 
your-'flf tell me that 31 rs. Merrit had 
b'-i^n a ehan;:'.'<l woman since she went to 
Uie little prayer nnfetin^, and how im- 
p-irtant that i.-*, r5*pef:ially wince slie is the 
mother of a family. You complain of 
not lK;in;r >sympatliizod with, niece; do 
not for^ret that it is a ^ciit blessing to 
U; abhj to sympatliize with others. That 
ladv who vi?5it<j<l me la.Mt evenin;:. told 
me (hat when her twin children were 
drown<id. she thou;rht her heart would 
have broken had it not been for your 
Mynif»athy ; slie can never for<ret what she 
owes yr.u. It wjiS not F>en(jath Christ's 
mi-«si(»n to bind up broken hearts." 

Tears sprang to Mrs. Nelson's eyes, 
but she w;«s not yet \\\ a m<Kjd to look at 
m:itt«rrs in a right light. '• I could have 
dorif^ that without being a minister's 
wit«', sne said. 

•• But if ili>diiey liad not been the pas- 
U)r of Stoneton vou would not have had 
that particular opportunity, and might 
ne\<?r liav(; had any other. Then how is 
it about the young girls? I)(^lla Burt 
told nie tli.it none of thtnu could quarrel 
atii] be }>ad fVii^ndH sitice you came, 
iMM'MUse you insisted on their making 
up. 

*•(), tlu' girls; they are more easily 
m.'Hijig(Ml than ohhir ones. Now there is 
old IMiss Na!icy coming here; she is so 
crochet ty ;ind troublesome, gossips so 
much, and stays so long, that she is re- 



n'.'r\>^: and thev laugh to think how 
thev h ive irot rid of her." 

"It Li not necessarv that vou should 
permit yourself t*» l>e im^xtsed up<m," said 
Aunt Jane, swing things as they were, 
as usual. *• No one can force a burden 
on Vou which vour own sense of right 
rejects.'' 

"One 



verv sreat 



grievance 



is,*' said 



Mrs. Rodney, "that }KX>ple do not like 
their pastoress to have any particular 
friends. Now, of course, we find in a 
congregation people that are especially 
congenial, others who are not. How cau 
one have the same degree of intimacy 
with all? The mvth Ls, that the minis- 
ter's wife has a large circle a^ friends ; 
the fact is. that she has many acqmiint- 
ances, and is condemned to the loneliness 
of having no intimate friends." 

Some people less wise than Aunt Jane 
would have combated Mrs. Nelson's state- 
ments, would have reproved and exhorted 
her, and convinced her against her will. 
Aunt Jane believed in prdc*tical illustra- 
tions in teaching; she laid her plans, and 
she worked them out in this wise. 

A few days aflerwards she said to her 
niece: '' A dear friend of mine, Professor 
Campbell's wife, is to pass through Pine- 
ville next week, and as that is so near, I 
have written asking her to come up here 
for a day or two. I know you will enjoy 
seeing her, and will find her a valuable 
acquaintance." 

'• Yes, indeed," said Mrs. Nelson, with 
a great sigh, ''I shall enjoy seeing some 
one not from Stoneton." 

"Then there L«< something I want you 
to do. There are seveml ministera set- 
tled within a dozen miles of you. I 
want you to make a tea party, and invite 
these ministers and their wives to it, 
while Mrs. Campbell is here. I sec your 
pantry is remarkably well stocked with 
preserves, jellies, and spiced fi-uits." 

"Yes," said Mi*s. Nelson, indifferently, 
" the peoj)le send me in a greal deal of 
such tliinirs." 

"Ah!" said Aunt Jane, "I suppose 
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that is their way of testifying their af- 
fection." 

As if by a revelation, that pantry as- 
sumed a new value in Mrs. Nelson's eyes; 
durinj^ increasing despondency she had 
ceased to look upon these customary gifts 
as tokens of her people's love. 

" I shall be glad to have the tea party, 
aunt. We can make it (juite pleasant. 
You were always fond of the society of 
ministers." 

But it was not to gratify her own 
taste that Aunt. Jane had projected this 
modest entertainment. 

Several days passed ; invitations were 
given. Mrs. Nelson had completed her 
arrangements for her mild festivity, Mrs. 
Campbell had arrived, tuid our enthusi- 
astic young friend was entirely won by 
the gentle melancholy of her face — a mel- 
ancholy that seemed rather the reminis- 
ence of a past than the endurance of a 
present sorrow. She was lovely too, and 
full of winning grace. Mrs. Nelson's 
critical grandmother would have been 
entirely satisfied with her whole de- 
meanor. 

We pass on to the hour when all Mrs. 
Nelson's guests had as.sembled. The 
ladies were in the pfirlor; their husbands 
were discussing theology and their hibors 
in the study. Full of her grievance, 
Mrs. Nelson soon touched her favorite 
theme. It must be remembered that 
Mrs. Nelson reg:irded herself as an ill- 
used individual, one of the most unfor- 
tunate among ministers' wives. As her 
guests came together, despite her long 
nourished self-pity, the conviction was 
forccni upon her that they, neiirly all of 
them, lo-'ked much more brokciu and 
weary with the struggle of life than she 
did lierself 

Said Mrs. Nelson, as she fluently dis- 
coursed to her sisters : 

" Ministers have elders and deacons to 
aid them in the discharge of their duties, 
but who thinks of helping the minister's 
wife? She is left alone to start prayer 
meetings and missionary societies, visit 
the sick, collect ft)r the poor, and can- 
vass for the Sunday-school." Mrs. Nel- 
son had been so left alone, and she 
thought it a hard imposition. 



"I could tell you more than that," 
said a mild little woman, who sat in a 
corner knitting a gray sock. ''At my 
husband's first charge we HvcmI next to 
the church, a dilaj)idated, cold, barn-like 
building. We had no sexton, except 
myself and our one elder, an old 1 Dutch- 
man, who spoke very broken English. 
I swept and dusted the church, and on 
Sunday the elder and I lighted the fires 
and lamps ; he superintended the Sunday- 
school, and I led the singing. In hot 
weather we had our prayer meeting in the 
vestibule, to save extra lights. One hot 
night the door kept swinging shut, and 
the place was suffocating. At the end 
of the meeting our elder swore that he 
would never come to prayer meeting 
again in summer time." 

*' Swore!" cried Aunt Jane, horror- 
stricken. 

" Yes, he swore in Dutch ^ and thought 
no harm of it. When reproved, he re- 
plied that it * Vash so dunder und blitzen 
hot any man woult schwear!'" 

"And mai/ I inquire what salary you 
received there?" asked Mrs. Nelson, 
leaning forward. 

"Three hundred dollars, and any gifts 
our people brought." 

"And your family?" 

"Our three boys." 

Mrs. Nelson uttered not one word, but 
she mentally removed the crown of mar- 
tyrdom which she had set upon her own 
unwrinkled brows, and laid it silently on 
the knee of the pale little woman who 
was knitting the stout sock. 

" For my part," spoke up the youngest 
of the party, " I Siiy we cnnnot live on 
what we get — only five hundred — and if 
we stay where we are another year, / 
mean to open a milliner shop." 

If she had drawn out a six-shooter 
and fired it among her ministerial sisters, 
there would not have been gn^iter con- 
sternation. Mrs. Nelson was, as usual, 
the first to speak. 

"That is simply an impossibility, my 
friend." 

"And why is it? I was a milliner, 
and a very good one, before 1 was mar- 
ried, and ould make a comfortable liv- 
ing by it. Why may I not do it again?" 
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"Because no congre<^ation would put 
up with it. Congregations, as a general 
thing, object to liaving their pastor's wife 
earn money. They are sometimes forced 
to submit to having their unsalaried ser- 
vant earn her bread and butter by teach- 
ing school or music, or by writing books ; 
but as to the millinery business, my 
dear, the upshot would be that your hus- 
band would be forced to leave his desk, 
and clerk behind your counter. You 
may call this a prejudice, but it is a rem- 
nant of an honorable feeling that the pas- 
tor should be able to support his family 
like other men." 

"But," s:dd the would-be milliner, ar- 
gumentatively, for she was an obstinate 
young person, "my husband's parents are 
dead, and we must take care of his sister. 
I don't see how we are to do it, unless I 
open a shop where she can help me." 

Mrs. Nelson shook her head. 

" Cannot she teach, write, draw, copy 
for lawyers? As ftir as I know, the con- 
gregation would prefer to have her a 
laundress, far off, than a milliner in your 
shop." 

" Her education has been neglected," 
said the woman of business, flushing. 
*' The parents spent all they could raise 
in educating two sons for the ministry, 
and now the elder brother is in ill health, 
and supported by a Board, and what is 
the orphan girl to do? In any other 
line of life mv husband would be able to 
help his sister." 

• "It is hard," said Aunt Jane; "but 
these are extreme cases. As a general 
thing, the ministers are as well or better 
off than other people. Tiiere is hardly a 
congregation where there is not a laborer, 
mechanic, artisan, or perhaps professional 
man, in just such straits as these." 

"But. Aunt Jane," said Mrs. Nelson, 
"he is not galleil by knowing that he is 
not earning the interest on the money he 
hits spent in his education. Then, besides, 
the training and cultivation of ministers 
and their wives make some thinirs neces- 
sary to them that are not so to the ])eo- 
ple you mention. Many an artisan 
would n< t know what to do with a 
librar}^ while to a ministers family it is 
almost as needful as daily bread. Be- 



sides, there is the justice that demands 
high wages for a high order of work." 

A lady in brown, turning to the ci- 
devant milliner, remarked tersely: 

" When you are a minister's widow^ 
you may keep shop, sew, or go out scrub- 
bing, to support yourself. While you are a 
minister's ?r//^,you must support a c(^»rtain 
sort of respectability, if you starve for it." 

"Speaking of libraries?," said one who 
had hitherto only listened, "reminds me 

of Doctor T 's case. A large family, 

poor pay, and many tn.)ubles injured his 
health, and his diseiuse affected his brain. 
For several years he was unable to preach. 
His four children, during his illness, were 
entirely deprived of education. Amid 
sickness and poverty, one comfort after 
another left them, and their library, the 
only really valuable thing they possessed, 
was sold at a great sacrifice, absolutely to 
buy bread." 

"The library sold! Books — dear, pre- 
cious old friends — booL*i sold for bread !" 
With trembling haste Mrs. Nelson stole 
her crown away from under the gray 
knitting, and sent it by the hand of im- 
agination, to be laid on the distant study 
table of Doctor T . 

"I don't know as that is any worse 
than poor Mr. White's history," said 
another lady. "His family lost all they 
had in the South, at the beginning of the 
war, and got up here without furniture 
or clothes. They called him at Kugby, 
and he went in debt about four hundred 
dollars for necessaries. They say his 
wife was not very thrifty, but it would 
take amazing thrift to save four hundred, 
after supporting a family of four on seven 
hundred dollars. The result was that he 
was sued, and the unpleasantness caused 
him to lose his church. They had be- 
come very destitute, when the Board sent 
him far beyond civilization, as a mission- 
ary in Arizona." 

Our young friend was just considering 
whether to take away her crown from Doc- 
tor T , who had outlived his troubles, 

' and send it to Arizona in quest of Brother 

I White, when Aunt Jane spoke to her 

; friend Mrs. Campbell — " You have 

known something of small salaries and 

great troubles." 
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"Yes, very much of them," was the 
answer. 

" Perhaps your experience might keep 
us from becoming selfish/' said the knit- 
ter. 

"I can remember," said the lady, 
speaking in the even tone of one who has 
grown accustomed to their grief, " when 
we had but six hundred a year, and paid 
one hundred for house rent. We had 
five children under ten years old, and 
for two years I wai a confirmed invalid." 

" I am sure I don^t wonder," said the 
youngest guest. 

" My husband can get fifteen hundred a 
year by teaching, but never more than six 
for preaching, and yet he was accounted 
a good preacher," continued the lady. 

"And where are the children?" asked 
the lady in brown. 

"They are all gone. All are dead; 
and when the Itist one died, we had 
no money to buy her shroud or coffin; 
and we had borrowed so often, we did 
not know where to borrow more. We 
thought of a little iron " bank " where our 
children had been used to put their stray 
pennies, and breaking it open, there were 
fifteen dollars; just what we needed to 
bury our little child." 

There was a sudden hush in the room ; 
all eyes had grown dim ; the knitter un- 
consciously wiped her*s on the gray sock ; 
and Mrs. Nelson, in tremulous haste, 
brought back her crown of martyrdom 
from its last award, and • reverently laid 
it as an offering on the deep mourning 
robe that fell about the sad-faced woman 
with the golden hair. 

A silence still; then she who had 
thus hushed them all in 8ymj)athy, spoke 
again. "These light afflictions endure 
but for a moment." 

The pause had grown painful to Mrs. 
Nelson, who had the unfortunate ability 
to suffer in other people's woes. She 
looked from the window and saw a gray- 
haired man coming in at the gate. At 
the same moment the maid announced 
supper. 

"There is Mr. Smith," said the host^ 
ess, and went out to bring him in. 

" I suppose you are surprised at such 
an assemblage, and imagine it a new- 



fashioned Presbytery," said Rodney Nel- 
son, going forward to greet Mr. Smith. 

" No ; I'm past being surprised at any- 
thing," replied Mr. Smith, despondingly, 
dropping into the place assigned. 

" Where are you settled now. Brother 
Smith?" asked Rodney. 

"Nowhere, and don't believe I ever 
will be. My gray hair, as I have no 
particular fame united to it, is against 
me. I've taken my wife and daughter 
to stay with my brother-in-law, and what 
to do I do not know." 

" Cheer up !" said Rodney's wife, as she 
poured tea and coffee, "you will get a 
charge, all in good time." 

ITer prophecy was fulfilled in the space 
of six months. 

W^hat was our discontented young friend 
thinking of as she waited on her guests? 
She was sincerely thanking God that her 
lines had fallen to her in such pleasant 
places; that her sky had been so bright, 
her way so clear, her burden so easy; 
no homelessness, no shadow of death, no 
scanting even of the daily bread, no rela- 
tives in poverty and distress; vanished 
probably forever the dream that she was 
one of the souls under the altar crying, 
"How long, OLord!" 

On returning to the parlor. Aunt Jane 
softly asked Mr. Smith's history. 

" It is a hard case," said Mrs. Nelson. 
"He got desperate trying to live on five 
hundred, and accepted an agency for a 
religious Board, with a salary of one 
thousand a year. At the end of the first 
year the Board ceased to employ agents, 
and he has been looking for a church 
this twelve months. There is nothing 
against him but lack of youth and elo- 
quence — he is really a very good man." 

She glanced around the room filled 
with calm or cheerful faces, and hum- 
ming with really brilliant conversation. 

"Aunt Jane, is it not strange to see 
such bright looks, when all these have 
been tried so severely?" 

"0, my child," replied the old lady, 
"trials embitter and crush the world's 
children, but not the children of our 
Father's kingdom." 

The guests were gone, and Freddy was 
in bed. Mrs. Nelson went to Aunt Jane 
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after Mrs. Campbell had left her. En- 
tirely unaware of the old ladv's intention 
of i!Ruleatin>r a lesson in her tea party, 
but havinir learned it well, she exela'uned, 
-O. aunt! dn you know all their tulk to- 
day made me feel so ashamed? Why, T 
»r/// H'tt \Hi so repitiing any more; we 
have a ;:n;at deal less trouble than the 
n^r^t of thescj people, and 8t4)neton is not 
s*^ Iwd after all. Indeed, all thin«j;s eon- 
*»ider<r*l. it is rjuite niee; — anyway, the 
drawbaek- to hap[>iness here are trifles." 
'••W iln-y were not, my child, you 
<j"yu]d -4 iidur-- as .seeing Ilim who is in- 
vi-IUi'/ Does not Chri.st say, ^Blessed 
ir il.e man wlu) endureth temptation, for 
vlieii h«.' ir tri'.d, he shall receive the 
<rrown ({' lift-?' But, my dear, if one 
\*'Mi^ ori ;rriimblin;rat his own endurance, 
jtfj'J l/'r;.Mud;»in«r his own fortitude, it 
w;'-jijr *j* me that he would wear his crow^n 
ui»h a b]i>!i of .'rhame. If you are going 
l/> d'> tn'.tbin;: for Jesus, to make sacri- 



fices for Him, do it heartily and uncom- 
plainingly, and be sure you c mid find no 
cross better fitted to your need than the 
very one your Lord has assigned you. It 
is true, as you said, that the education 
and daily life of ministers, refining their 
tastes and cultivating their minds, may 
rend(T them sensitive to things which 
would be of small account to many other 
people. I admit that there is much of 
great trial and anxiety connected with 
the profession, but in these no man can 
reach the bitter fulncjss of his Master's 
cup; there are great troubles, and not 
less grciit compensations." 

Having thus fiithfully accomplished her 
mission. Aunt Jane returned to her own 
home, accompanied by Mrs. Campbell. 

Thereafter, when w^earied with the 
greatness of the way, and tempted to sit 
down and complaiji, Mrs. Nelson re- 
strained lierself by calling to mind her 
Ministerial Tea Party. 
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f y .ffH do not believe that geograpliy 
J *'\i:itt'/t'*. wait until ycmr little girl 
fjf,tu'>, bor/i'; fr^m f-(;hool with a demure 
Utt' ut.t\ ;i>'k.- you what is the capital of 
itt*,T'/Mi. Now tliat is one of the plain 
thiri;.'^ that you <lo know, and you tell 
her ' Milled;.'<^vilht." Aha! the child 
has eaii''ht v«>u. '' It nmd to be that," 
she Ki}H, -'but it's Atlanta now!" 

The gn;wn peojih; should wake up to 
tills Hubj(;(;t, as thi* (children are waking. 
Few j»rM)j»l(; liMVe the time they would 
like to dttvotf* to th(.* sciences. (Mses there 
are, th(»ugh ran?, of business nun and 
busy men, who scizt; their spare moments 
for the pursuit of a favc»rite subject, find- 
ing relaxation in n s(;arches which scicm 
but dry U) those who have not caught the 
ipiration that a true science always 



gives, luring one on by unexpected patlis 
to ever-varying sources of enjoyment. 
Such a science, we claim, and simpler 
than many, is gcK)graphy. Do you, my 
friend, who laugh at your infatuated 
neighbor, with his butterflies and beetles, 
nets and bottles, if your taste does not 
lie in that direction, try a science in 
which it do(»s. You ollen look up at 
the Professor's observatory, with the re- 
luctant thought that astronomy is as ftu* 
away from your reach as the stars it 
treats of; htn' is a science that is attaina- 
ble. Carry out some of your youthful 
plans abnut improvement, and not allow- 
in«r vour education to be finished. 

"But Geography?" you (juestion, 
thinking with some contempt of a ciilico- 
covered book of childhood, where longi- 
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tude and latitude meant a length and 
breadth of trouble, and mountains and 
rivers were too high and long for memory. 
Geography is not a book merely. You 
need not touch an atlas. Even in the 
schools, this study should be taught 
more by topics than by any one book. 
Neither can you excuse youi-self for want 
of time. You spend considerable time 
upon the newsj)aper, which is about the 
best modern text-book on geography. 
There is your science, only you had not 
named it, nor chtssified your knowledge. 

Take a isecond look at the morning 
paper. "The month of June," we read, 
"was cold and wet in Italy, and crops 
suffered in consequence." "In Sweden, 
women are admitted to the universities 
on the same terms as men." ''Minne- 
sota has ton railways in process of con- 
struction." "The red race still carries 
on its opposition to civilization in Ari- 
zona." We find a short but interesting 
description of the Philippine Isles in the 
account of an earthquake there, and, if 
on the alert, among postal matters, the 
fact of the establishment of a regular 
line of steamships between the United 
State,s and Argentine Republic. Glance 
over the shipping list, and see how many 
ports of the world's trade seem as if 
names in an unknown tongue to you. It 
is not to be expected that you will leave 
your cup of coffee to search an atlas or 
an encyclopaedia; you may do much bet- 
ter. 8ay to that bright-eyed boy of 
yours, with an air of mystery, " I don't 
believe you know where Cienfuegos is I" 
Very likely he can tell you on the spot, 
or if n')t, he will c^me to you in the 
course of the day with his finger on the 
place, and like the fun. 

The news of the day is largely geo- 
graphiail ; the great trouble is, that it is 
forgotten as soon as read, for want of 
classification. Take a lesson from your 
nature-loving neighbor, and as he has 
boxes and compartments for different 
kinds of shells, and takes care to place 
his insects on their proper rows of pins, 
S3 let there be a due arrangement in your 
mind for facts hitherto suffered to lie 
anused or become scattered. Take topics 
for the study, and group facts around 



them. For instance, the single topic 
"changes in geography," may be divided 
into the consideration of physical and 
political changes. The actual change in 
physical geography is, of course, slow; 
keeping one on the watch for earthquakes, 
tidal waves, new coral Islands, and such 
wonders as the gradujd backward march 
of Niagara, where, a few years ago, the 
American Fall presented an unbroken 
line of falling water, and now is almost 
as much of a horseshoe as the other. 
But the changes in our infonuation in this 
direction will keep one busy. What an 
advance recently in constant, confident, 
and, for the most part, accurate predic- 
tion concerning that most tricksy sprite, 
the weather! Then, too, it is one thing 
to look calmly in a geography at a pic- 
ture of the great geyser in the land of 
frOst and fire; "the highest in the 
world," the lat^^st edition will tell you; 
and quite another sensjition to find in a 
recent magazine an account of the dis- 
covery of a whole field of geysers in one 
of our own territories, excelling anything 
thus far known. 

Years ago, we had to look to the laurel 
wreath of our mighty "Thunder of Wa- 
ters," when across the sea came the news 
of the " Smoke-sounding Falls," greater 
in height, though hardly in volume. 
Later towered above both the lofty pre- 
cipice in the Yo Semite Valley, although 
the stream there must be a mere ribbon 
compared to the sheet which is broad- 
ened by the help of the four great lakes. 
Now, it is said, the "Crown of Dia- 
monds," on the Yellowstone, outranks 
even the California fall. What next? 

The late war surely furnished abun- 
dant examples of political changes. How 
convenient that those small Stat<»s on the 
map of Europe may now be classed to- 
gether as Germany ! How difficult for a 
long time the question — "What is the 
government of France?" Belgium came 
safely out of the war in the same geo- 
graphical position which was considered 
so unfortunate for her at the beginning. 
Not so escaped two unhappy provinces, 
whose efforts to alter their position fur- 
nish food for a rather fanciftil theory. 

The theories of geography, and our in- 
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terest in them, offer uiuteriiil for another 
chapter. On the problems ^rowinj^ out 
of the changes in Europe, and on our 
own problem of emigration, the philoso- 



pher no doubt looks eagerly, but the 
Christian with a truer interest, as he sees 
the unfolding of Grod's plans for the" 
management of the world. 
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I 



ONE summer evening, long ago. 
When the sun in the flaming west hung low, 
And the pulse of the dying day beat slow, 

She walked with me. 
Her gentle eyes o'erran with tears, 
And throbbed her tender heart with fears; 
For I must go abroad for years, 
Across the sea. 

The last had come, and we must part; 
In my eyes, too, the tears would start, 
As I folded her fondly to my heart, 

With yearning strain. 
I left her thus, nor dared to throw 
One look behind as I turned to go ; 
But I heard her murmur, soft and low, 

We meet again! 

Five years, with youth's impatient eyes, 
I looked on life 'neath foreign skies; 
But my heart was bound by loving ties 

To her at home. 
Again the well known road I walked. 
Where often she and I had ttUked, 
While shadows o'er our pathway stalked 

In the gathering gloom. 

I neared her house; with a nameless thrill, 
I saw the place was strangely still — 
I even hejird the droning mill 

Miles down the vale. 
My voice was frozen — I could not speak ; 
I dreaded the awful calm to break ; 
With a ghastly fear my heart grew weak, 

And cheek grew pale. 

W^e met at last! 0, deep distress! 
One look made true my darkest guess ; 
My hot tears fell on her dear, dead face. 

Like a flood of rain. 
I tottered away with an aimless tread; 
My life's best life with her was dead; 
But live in my soul the words she said — 

We meet again! 
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CHAPTER I. 
"the light suinetu in darkness." 

OH that I had wings like a dove, 
then I would flee away aiid be 
at rest!"* 

The speaker was a boy of seventeen, 
dark-eyed, dark-haired, tall, and natu- 
rally lithe and strong, but worn and thin 
with long imprisonment, and almost hope- 
less anxiety and anguish of mind. 

The time was March, 1689; the place 
a narrow stone walled cell in the Convent 
of Villar. 

The aspect of the room was dreary 
enough. It was not more than ten feet 
stjuare. The floor was of gray stone, and 
high up in the wall was a narrow, grated 
window. 

The only furniture was a wretched bed, 
a wooden stool, and against the wall a 
wooden crucifix, with a little cup at its 
foot for holy water ; but the consecrated 
fluid, supposed by the devout to possess 
such miniculous power, had evaporated 
untouched, and the cup was dry and 
dusty. There was also a miserable print 
representing the meeting of St. Francis 
and St Dominic, — St. Francis with his 
head on one side, looking sentimental, — 
St. Dominic with outstretched arms, look- 
ing sanctimonious. Beneath this work 
of art was rudely scratched on the stone 
a device which seemed meant for a can- 
dlestick and candle surrounded by seven 
stars burning amidst clouds, and the 
motto, *' Lux lucet in tenebris," the an- 
cient and most fitting crest of the perse- 
cuted Vaudois Church. A wandering 
ray of sunshine slanted in through the 
grated window, and making a golden bar 
across the gray atmosphere of the room, 
ell fiill upon the rude picture, bringing 
out the words of the motto distinctly on 
the stone. Laurent Leidet held out his 
hands to the sunshine almost as though 



it were a friend who had come into his 
prison. 

*'The light! The light!" he said, 
with a long sigh. " 0, will it ever shine 
again in the valleys, or have they crushed 
it out at last, afler all these centuries of 
sufiering and persecution? Have we 
kept it burning so long, only to see it 
quenched in blood and tears? 0, that 
God would arise and scatter his ene- 
mies!" 

The ray of sunshine rose higher on the 
wall as he spoke, flitted across the roof, 
and disappeared as tjie sun sank behind 
the mighty range of mountains that close 
in the valley of the Police on the west. 

An intense longing to look once more 
on the outer world came over the pris- 
oner, but the grated window was high 
over his head. Ho turned his rough 
wooden bedstead on end against the wall, 
and climbing on it, found by standing on 
tiptoe, and holding on to the window bars 
he could get a glimpse of out doors at the 
eminent risk of a bad fall. But Laurent 
thought little of the insecurity of his 
perch, as his eyes rested on the land- 
scape with mingled delight and hopeless 
longing. 

The convent was on the steep rocky 
terrace overhanging the mountain stream 
which at Villar joins the Police. This 
stream, full with the spring rains and 
melting snows, dashed on with foam and 
roar, to mingle with the swelling torrent 
of the wild mountain river as it rushed 
down to the Po. 

Farther eastward, along the river, ex- 
tended meadows interspersed with vine- 
yards, fruit trees, mulberry and chestnut 
groves, shut in by height upon height 
rising one above the other, till, towering 
over the village of La Tour, the crag of 
Casteluzzo heaved its vast mass against 
the sky. 

Laurent strained his sight to discover 
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tlie faint shadow, a crack in the liugo 
atfl'i'l ruck, wliich marked the entrance to 
ih*.' cav -rn of Casteluzzo, fur ages the 
refuL'v •»[■ the persecuted Vaudois. 

Th'rn;. by enlarging a natural cave, the 
Lv^.-i of the vall.'y had, in bygone days, 
jK*4.j-: f«#r themselves a fortress, which 
It :..' /vl^ion^HJ, twenty men might hold 
A/.1.'-,-* a host. In the frightful massa- 
'^'v* .f !»;•<»». however, the enemy, under 
Ir.Ti ♦/ibriel of Savoy had obtained pos- 
»*^*-*:f.,i of th«j wav, and the Vaudois had 
tior ftzi-u able U) avail tthems/lves uf this 
auf'i'-.u^. n:f iige. Laurent, knowing no- 
thifc for almost three years of the pro- 
;rf'r- ofaflTiirH in the valleys, thought it 
not iifip r-sible tliat some renmant of his 
ff'rTipU; Hiight have found refuge in the 
old .-tr-inghold, and longed to be with 
tiiein. wiTc it but to die of star\'ation 
outsidr; the cxinvent wjdls, and out of 
sight and hearing of the mass, an idol to 
wiiich iw many human victims have been 
sacrificed wa evc^r were offered up on 
J>ruid altar or Mexican teocallis. 

O ! to be rmtside those walls, away 
from the cold or cruel faces of the 
monks, to live like a chamois or a moun- 
tain goat, on h'.Tbs and berries; or if that 
were ini[)os^ible, U) give up the ghost in 
God's fn;e air, with no importunate priest 
to vex his hist momenta* with unavailing 
tlirwits and the symlwjls of his merciless 
8yst4;m. I^aurent in desperation seized 
the iron l)ars and shook them with all 
his strength, but though he bent all his 
Ibrce to the effort, thcmgh his hands 
bled with tlui rough, sharp edges, he 
could not move them a hair's bnjadth, 
and he dcjsisted, breathless and despair- 
ing.^ 

Tiiere wiw tlie sound of an undrawn 
bolt. The door opened, and a little, hale 
old man, in the coarse habit of a Francis- 
can monk, cnt(;red the room. Seeing 
Laurent's position, lie made ha8t<5 to 
cl(iS(j the door, in a hurried, nervous 
mann(;r, jis though afraid of observation 
from without. The action, however, 
would liave mjide little difference, for if 
any one had been disposed to j)lay the 
spy, there was a hole in the door ex- 
pressly for that purpose. 

" I am afraid you might get a bad fall 



there, my son,*' said the monk, not un- 
kindly. 

Laurent, who had not turned as the 
bolt was undrawn, looked round for the 
first time. 

^*Why, Father Paul!" he said in a 
half whisj»er, but with a look of pleasure 
on his fac^^, ''is it indeed you?" and be 
desc<3nded from his perch, and drew 
nearer to the monk, for of all the brother- 
hood, Father Paid alone had shown the 
prisoner kindness." 

''And then," said the monk, lowering 
his voic<j and glancing apprehensively 
around, " if Father Gerome, or some one 
else saw you, you might get the disci- 
pline, you know," — which was the con- 
vent euphemism for a flogging. 

'' It would not be the first time," said 
Laurent, with a little movement of his 
shoulders. " And my life has not been 
made so agreeable of late, that I should 
trouble myself to consider the chances of 
breaking my neck, when I can get a 
glimpse of the mountains and the sky." 

'' Eut, my son, if they thought you 
wished to go out, they might put you 
down — down there, you know," said 
Father Paul, who seemed to have a con- 
stitutional objection to calling things by 
their right names. 

"In the dungeon, you mean. Very 
well. They have tried that, too. I was 
almost dead when Father Francis saved 
me, and had me brought up here, and 
now I suppose he has forgotten me en- 
tirely, or finding that I cannot conform, 
means to leave me to the tender mercies 
of the Church. Well, I thank the rev- 
erend father for his past kindness, though 
I cim't be very grateful to him for saving 
my life." 

"Hush, hush, my son!" said Father 
Paul, frightened. "You don't think 
what your careless speech may some time 
cost you." 

"Don't I," said Laurent, bitterly. 
"Trust me, father, I know perfectly. I 
have heard and seen what the rack, the 
stake, and the torture can do, and I 
quite understand what motherly care the 
Church has to offer, to say nothing of 
some little experience in my own person." 

"0, holy saints," said Father Paul, in 
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a terrified whisper, putting his hand over 
Lkiurent's mouth. " It* Father Gerome 
heard you !" 

"Ho may hear me and welcome," said 
Laurent. *'I wish he would put me to 
death and done with it. lie might as 
well first ai? last." 

"Blessed Madonna!" said poor Father 
Paul. " If the boy is not as obstinate as 
ever — and I am sure Father Fmncis, 
when he had him brought up, said there 
were signs of grace in him;" and the 
little old gentleman trotted up and down 
the cell in great perturbation of mind. 

"Ah, indeed!" said Laurent; "that 
explains. No, father, there are no signs 
of grace, as you understand it, in me at 
all ; and I am sure Father Francis knew 
better. However, if it was a pious fraud, 
it was rather better employed than the 
lies Don Gabriel told our people in An- 
grogne." 

"He will destroy himself and me too," 
said Father Paul, wringing his hands. 
**Why, blessed saint^s! Don Gabriel is 
the uncle of his royal highness." 

"So much the worse for his royal 
highness, then," said Laurent, who, hav- 
ing for the first time in three weeks the 
liberty of his tongue, seemed determined 
to make a suicidal use of that natural 
weapon. 

"Would you ruin m^, then?" said 
Father Paul, with mild reproach in his 
tone. 

"No, dear father; no indeed," said 
Ijaurent. touched. "You have suffered 
for me already, and I am an ungrateful 
fellow to siiy a word to trouble your kind 
heart. But Father Francis surely knew 
that there was no such thought as apos- 
tasy in my heart, and the first opportu- 
nity I have I will t^ll the Superior that 
the good man was mistaken." 

" Queen of Heaven !" said Father Paul, 
crossing himself. " He calls coming back 
to the the fold of the Church apostasy ! 
St. Francis ! of what stuff are these bar- 
betti made?" 

"Stuff that all these centuries have 
not bent, and that may still not be ut- 
terly broken," said Laurent, rather sternly. 
" But, dear father, since I have a friend's 
face before my eyes for a few minutes, let us 
3 



not waste the time in disputing. How 
does it happen that they let you come to 
me? For the last three weeks I have 
seen no one but brother Thomas, who 
makes a point of never speaking to me. 
and Father Gerome, whose c(mversation 
is not agreeable, and once the Superior, 
who only came to threaten me with fires, 
temporal and eternal. Indeed, I am more 
than glad to see your kind face i^in." 

Poor Father Paul gave a sympathetic 
little sigh, and wiped his eyes. He was a 
gentle, sofl-hearted creature, and not 
even convent training had been able to 
overcome his natural humanity. 

. "0! my son, my little son, my 
dear little bit of a son !" said the 
good father, in his caressing Italian. 
"If you would but let me tell the reve- 
rend Superior that you would conform, 
0, how glad I should be ! Now do', my 
dear child, do," pleaded the old man. 

"Dearest father," said Laurent, "if I 
were to be converted for any one, it 
would certainly be for you ; but after all 
this time, it is useless to urge me. How 
does it happen that you are here?" 

"Brother Gerome is with the reve- 
rend Superior, having just returned from 
Turin, where he has been, as you know, 
for the last ten days. Brother Thomas 
is in the infirmary, and I asked permis- 
sion to bring you your supper." 

" I am glad of that, at any rate, for I 
have had nothing but a piece of bread 
since morning. It is an odd way to 
make Easter a fast." 

" It is but a poor supper," said Father 
Paul, ruefully; and opening the door he 
brought in a pitcher of water and a tol- 
erable piece of the hard bread of the val- 
leys, very much like ship biscuit, which 
he had left outside in his hurry. 

"It don't depend on me, you know, 
my son," said Father Paul, with a wist- 
ful look. 

"I know that very well. If every- 
thing had depended on you, even the 
heretics would have had a very easy life. 
You were never made for a persecutor, 
dear father. It is not in you to be a 
very active member of the society * De 
extirpandis hereticis* — is that the style 
and title?" 
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•• It miirht be mv duty, you know, to 
r^i'yi out heresy/' said Father Paul, tim- 
idly, "and keep pet>ple from destroying 
the vjiil* of others.*' 

•• Vou mi^ht Ikj made to think it was 

vonr dutv.'* said Laurent: "but, father. 

• * 111 

y u n^-ver would do it. No preaching 
friijr. liowever elo<|uent, would ever make 
you into a Moneta."* 

••St. Franci.sl How audacious he Is, 
thi.^ l^iy ! The venerable Father Moneta 
wa.* a MiOHt learned, a most holy man !" 

•' I have nothing to siiy about his 
hsarning. but his idea of holiness and 
yoiirn niuft be very different. Do you 
think, dear father, that this most holy 
m-in would have trejited me as you do?" 

^'Ave Maria gratiie plena, ord pro 
nobi-f nunc et in hora mortis nostrje," 
Kaid the monk, devoutly crossing him- 
s-^lf. ^^What can I do? The flesh is 
weak, and I never could bear to see so 
mueh as a dog hurt, and you barbetti are 
oljhtinatc heretics to be sure; but flesh 
and l>lood are what they are. It is true 
th«r Church and his Royal Highness have 
only done their duty in rooting out 
hereby with fire and sword, and our reve- 
rend Superior Is quite right t > try to 
bring you to a sense of your errors, my 
.'ion, even by means that are painful to 
the flesh ; but yet — hush now, hush, my 
dear boy!'' and here Father Paul bent 
down cautiously, and peered through the 
hole in the door tf) see that no one was 
looking or listening. Then with nervous 
haste he drew from the breast of his robe 
a plump little flask of red wine, a slice of 
white bread, and a most tempting bunch 
of raisins, obtained in some mysterious 
manner from the convent stores. It is 
much to be feared that, to get hold of 
those refreshments, the good father had 
indulged in some representations not 
strictly in accordance with facts. Lying, 
however, in the Church of Rome, is a 
venial sin, and Father Paul probably 
said jmtrrs and (tvca enough to settle this 
little aceount between himself and the 
saints to his own satisfaction. 

* Monota, originally a professor at Bologna, 
afterwards distinguished as Inquisitor at 
Milan, was "converted" by a preaching 
&iar. 



"Drink it, my son, quick!" said the 
old man, pouring the wine into the 
earthen cup intended to hold nothing 
but water, and almost choking the boy in 
his eagerness to make him swallow the 
forbidden luxury. "Ah! it has made 
me miserable to think of you shut up 
here on broad and water, and I fear scant 
measure of that. I give you my word, 
that I could hardly eat my portion, 
though it was the feast, and I would have 
slipped a bit of something into my sleeve, 
only that Brother Thomas was watching 
me all the time with his sharp eyes, as if 
he knew just what I wanted, and he 
would be sure to tell Father Gerome. 
Ah! he is a gifted man, a zealous man, 
Father Gerome. I wish he might be re- 
moved to some station in the Church 
where his gifts might be better ex- 
ercised." 

"Indeed I wish he might be!" said 
Laurent, recovering his br6ath with some 
difficulty. "Thank you most kindly, 
Father Paul, but do not get into trouble 
for me, I entreat." 

" No ; I am safe enough. Holy saints ! 
There is some one coming!" and Father 
l^iul whipped the raisins under the bed 
covering, and hid the flask in his gown, 
with a dext.'rity which bespoke some 
practice in the art of concealment. " Ah !" 
he said, with an accent of joyftil relief 
and welcome, as the door opened, " it is 
our blessed Father Francis, come back 
from Pignerol." 

The new comer was a tall monk, strik- 
ingly noble in feature and presence, but 
so white, worn, and emaciated, that he 
looked more like a ghost than a man. 
His manner and movements were re- 
markably graceful and dignified, and hb 
whole air had the quiet, unconcious au- 
thority of one 

" Less used to sue than to command.*' 

Nevertheless, his fine face had a strained, 
suffering, half anxious look that might be 
the result of ill health, for Father Fran- 
cis had very nearly killed himself with 
fasting and pennnce, and was looked upon 
by the devout as a saint. Though he 
was little Father Paul's superior in office, 
he knelt and respectfully asked the old 
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man's blessing, which the elder priest, 
for Father Paul was of that rank, be- 
stowed with mingled reverence and affec- 
tion, and then looked up at his tall 
friend, as he rose, with a half scared, be- 
seeching expression, as much as to say : 

" Now don't tell of me, if you do know 
what I have been about." 

"Peace be with you, my son," said 
Father Francis to Laurent, in a very 
measured but not unkindly voice. "I 
hope you are stronger than when I saw 
you last." 

"Thanks, reverend father," said Lau- 
rent, with resp6ct, "I think I am." 

"You will go with Father Paul to the 
service?" said Father Francis, half ask- 
ing a question, half issuing a command. 

"I must needs obey you, reverend 
father," said Laurent, "but you know 
that I can take no part in the invocation 
of the saints, nor bow down before the 
host." 

A troubled look came over the monk's 
face. 

" My son," he said, with some anxiety 
in his tone, "I had hoped you were less 
obstinate, and would not treat our holy 
services with contempt." 

"I have never done so, reverend 
father," said Laurent, respectfully. " I 
have only refrained from taking part in 
ceremonies which I thought idolatry. 
I would not insult any man's worship, if 
he were a Mahommedan." 

"Holy saints!" said Father Paul, un- 
speakably horrified. " He compares the 
litany of the saints with the worship of 
M ahommed ;" and the little monk crossed 
himself devoutly. 

The shadow of a smile passed over 
Father Francis' white, worn face. 

"No, my father," he said, "I think 
that Ls not his meaning — ^but, Laurent, I 
do fear that if you continue obstinate, 
you may have worse things to suiTer 
than anything you have known." 

Laurent quietly turned back his 
loose sleeve, and showed the deep red 
scar, but half healed, the mark of galling 
fetters which he had worn for months. 

"You know what I have endured, 
reverend father," he said, steadily, " and 
from what misery your kindness saved 



me. They can torture, they can kill 
me, but nothing more ; and would to God 
my time were come!" 

"But — but," said poor Father Paul, 
sorely distracted in mind, "can't you just 
say the word, you know — that will be no 
harm surely — only one little word." 

"Nothing but a lie," said Laurent 
"I tell you. Father Paul, I don't care a 
straw for my life. Every one is gone 
that I cared for on earth. If my father 
is living, and I hope he is not, I shall 
never see him again ; my friends are dead 
or exiled, my house is left to me desolate, 
and I have no wish remaininir, but to 
join those who have gone before." 

Father Francis turned away suddenly, 
and as he did so, his eyes fell on the 
device which Laurent had scratched on 
the wall with a little piece of broken 
glass. He bit his lip, and contracted his 
forehead, as if with some sudden pain. 
For a moment he stood gazing at the 
rude picture, and then carefully effaced 
it with the sleeve of his robe, until there 
was nothing but a mass of indistinct 
marks, which would mean nothing to any 
new comer. 

"You can put it out there, reverend 
father," said Laurent, with a sad smile, 
"but pardon me, I think Ihe light will 
shine in darkness yet." 

" You do not understand of what you 
talk, my son," said Father Francis, half 
reproving, half pitying; "I wish you 
could assure yourself that your cause is 
hopeless against the power of his royal 
highness, the Church, and the King of 
France." 

"No more hopeless than it was in 
Holland under Philip of Spain — is it, 
reverend father?" said Laurent, steadily. 
"I will not try to argue the matte;* 
with you now, my son," said Father 
Francis, with a faint, sad smile. "But 
there is the bell for the benediction. 
Father Paul, will you take the boy with 
you?" and Father Francis went away, 
and left Laurent to follow with his old 
friend. 

Not having been out of his cell for 
three weeks, Laurent was not sorry to go 
even to the chapel of the convent, to 
which the brethren were now hurrying. 
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Then as now, the Franciscans, in their 
various brigades and divisions, had the 
name, whether deservedly or not. of being 
the most illiterate of all the monastic or- 
ders. Most of the fraternity were of the 
Siime type, which may be seen to this 
day in any Italian city; some stupid, 
some sensual, some with cruel faces, and 
all having that mingled expression of fa- 
naticism and self-satisfied sanctimonious- 
ness which monjistic training seems so 
apt to produce in men. 

The broad shoulders, the sturdy limbs 
and bullet heads of most of the brother- 
liood, seemt^d to bespeak them fitter for 
the ranks of the temporal than of tlie 
spiritual army. Among the brethren 
little meek Father Paul looked as much 
out of place as a sheep among a herd of 
buffaloes, and Father Francis' stately air 
and noble features presentcKi a contrast 
but too distinctly marked. 

Many a look of contempt and hatred 
was bestowed upoA Laurent, as one after 
another went by ; and it was only near 
the door of the chapel that Father Paul's 
heart betrayed him into a kindly smile 
and a word of encouragement. 

"Be a good boy, fitjUuulo iixio'^ he 
said in a whisper, *'and no one will harm 
you." • 

Now this was against all rule, for Fa- 
ther Paul's eyes should, according to the 
cheerl'ul convent custom, have bcHin fixed 
either on the floor or on vacancy, in sup- 
posed devout meditation. }^ut Father 
Paul, being more given to think of others 
than of himself, did not always adhere 
as strictly to discipline as the severer 
members of his order thought proper. 

A monk, who saw the glance, gave him 
a stern look of reproval, and instantly 
took the prisoner into his own custody; 
and Father Paul dropped his eyes and 
passed on, lamenting the evil chance 
which had brought the sub-prior, Father 
Gerome, up at that precise moment. 

The convent at Villar, reestiiblished 
under the auspices of Garlaldo, one of the 
bitterest enemies of the Yaudois Church, 
had been burned to the ground in 1G53. 
by the inconsiderate passion of a few of 
the persecuted Yaudois — led on, as was 
fully proved, by an agent of the monks 



themselves.* The people of Yillar and 
the assembly of the Yaudois Church 
proved their innocence so clearly, that 
the threatened destruction was averted 
for a time, but the act wa^i afterwards 
made a pretence for the monstrous cru- 
elties committed in the valleys in 1G55. 
The convent had, however, bc»en reestab- 
lished in March, l(i53, by the summary 
process of confiscating a house belonging 
to one Jacques Ghiot, to which the monka 
returned and busied themselves more 
eagerly than ever, in what they were 
pleased to call their "holy mission." 
As a great part of this mission consisted 
in carrying away, by force or stnitiigem, 
the children of the heretics about them, 
it may be conceived that the fathers were 
not popular among the primitive inhabi- 
tants of the valleys. 

The original mansion of Jacques Ghiot 
had been nmch enlarged and beautified 
by the gifts of the faithful. The chapel 
had been built and decorated, and the 
til 11 silver candlesticks, the jewelled ceu- 
ser, the rich robes and splendid alt^r 
cloths were an offering from the pious 
ladies of the "society for the propagation 
of the faith, and the extirpation of here- 
tics." This society was then flourishing 
at Turin, in the ftill power and glory of 
Siinctity and fashion combined. The as- 
sociation not only worked energetically 
for the conversion of heretics, by every 
means which fanaticism, aristocracy and 
wealth could bring to bear upon society, 
but it gave itself greatly to church deco- 
ration, partly from devotion, partly be- 
cause the pretty in religion exerts a great 
influence over a certain class of minds, 
and partly, one may be allowed to sus- 



* Lcger gives the history of this transac- 
tion, with the official correspondence that 
followed. When one considers the purposes 
for which this convent was used, and the 
peculiar manners and customs of the mis- 
sionary fathers, it does not seem surprising 
that it should have been attacked. Ithaa 
been established in the face of the Duke's 
promises to the contrary, and was used not 
only as a depot for stolen cliildren.but occa- 
sionally as a garrison of soldiers to plunder 
and oppress the people at pleasure. The 
monks fled on Arnaud's return, and he blew 
up the building with a mine. 
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pect, because it is possible to heap more 
millinery upon a whole church than upon 
one's own small person. 

These altar decorations, it had been 
hoped, would have had a great influence 
upon the heretical mind. But whether 
it was that the Vauduis had no artistic 
instincts, or that the mass was too inti- 
mately associated in their minds with 
murder, plunder and torture ; or whether 
the oppressive fanaticism of the monks 
counteracted the pious influences of gold 
tinsel, lace, and painted glass, certain it is 
that very few were tempted to forsake 
the foith of their fathers by the decora- 
tions of the altar, and death, torture and 
imprisonment had been called on to add 
their powerful aid to art. 

Over the altar was a large painting of 
St. Francis, the founder of the order, 
when, casting ofl* all his garments but his 
hair shirt, he renounced all allegiance to 
Peter Bernnrdine, his earthly father. 
Above the altar various angels and saints, 
all of whom bore a strong resemblance 
to monks, were depicted in fresco, soar- 
ins amonsj clouds toward a fi<^ure in- 
tended to represent the Deity. 

It being Easter Sunday, the altar was 
in itfi most gorgeous dress. The usual 
vesper services had tjiken place in the 
afternoon, and the present ceremony was 
that known as the beiiedicti )n of the 
most holy sacrament — or as it is usually 
called, the benediction. 

The ceremony was got up with every 
conceivable attraction which the convent 
resources could furnish, but the silver 
candlesticks, the rich embroidery, the 
flowers, the fine statue of the Virgin, 
which, with their usual tiiste, the monks 
had dressed up in colored silk, failed to 
make any impression on the mind of 
Laurent Leidet. 

To him the whole thing seemed, as it 
always had seemed, a puerile ceremony, 
unworthy alike of the worshipper and of 
Him wh(»m it was intended to honor. As 
he watched Father Francis, who, though 
scarcely able to stand, t<jok the chief part 
in the service, he could not but wonder 
whether such a man really believed tbat 
the little bit of bread shut up in its mag- 
nificant case was, as Home teaches, ac- 



tually the body of the Lord. Then he 
knew that much of this magnificence had 
been purchased by the plundered goods 
and lands of tho.«e whom these very 
monks had helped to banish, murder and 
imprison. The price of the very fields, 
the poor little patrimony that his father 
had tilled, might have contributed toward 
those magnificent vestments. 

"Will ye lie and steal, and commit 
adultery, and come before me and say, 
The temple of the Lord, the temple of the 
Lord arc these?" 

As he entered the chapel, the words 
rang in the boy's ears, as though they 
had been spoken by a voice from without. 
For a moment a wild impulse came over 
him to speak out, then and there, the 
feeling of his heart, the protest against 
idolatry which centuries of persecution 
have only ingrained more deeply in the 
blood and spirit of his nice. 

Perhaps Father (lerome understood 
something of the prisoner's rebellious 
frame of mind, for he closed his liand so 
tightly on Laurent's arm that the boy 
could hardly suppress a cry ; but he did 
suppress it, for he would have suffered 
much before he would have given way 
before Father Crerome, who led hip t-o 
a seat apart from the rest, in a well 
guarded corner of the chapel. 

When Laurent had first occupied that 
seat, almost three years before, he had 
not been alone. There had been several 
other Vaudois children in the convent, 
some saved from the massacre, some 
stolen from their parents before. His 
companions had, however, been dispersed 
in various parts of Savoy and Piedmont ; 
some to privat<^ families, some to religious 
houses; and he alone was, as the monks 
said, the most obstinate of all the bar- 
be t«>.* 

Laurent's heart swelled as though it 
would break, but he bowed his head on 
his hands, and tried to compose his mind, 
in some degree, by an almost mechanical 
repetition of that ancient religious poem, 

* Barbet, in the dialect of the country, 

means a dog. The word was applied lo the 

Vaudois as a sort of play on the word barhe 

! — the well known title of the Vaudois pas- 

tora. 
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"The Noble Lesson," familiar to him 
from earliest childhood. 

" This we ought to bee and pray for, 

That He would enable us to encounter our 
enemies, 

And overcome them before our end, 

Which are the world, the flesh and the devil ; 

And that He would give us wisdom, accom- 
panied by goodness, 

And keep pure that soul which God has 
given us. 

Yea, both soul and body in the way of 
charity, 

That as we love the Holv Trinity, 

And our neighbors as Go<l has commanded us, 

Not only those which do us good, 

But also those which harm us. 

Having hope in the King of Heaven, 

That in the end He may receive us into his 
glorious habitation." 

Meanwhile, the priests at the altar 
were going on with the 8er\ice, answer- 
ing the chanting of the choir, with tliat 
peculiar long, nasal sing-song, which, for 
some in.scrutable reason, the Church of 
Kome and her imitators consider appro- 
priate to the worship of God. 

The air was close, both with the odors 
of by -gone incense, and also, truth to 
tell, with those arising from a congrega- 
tion amfing whose mortificiitions tlie use 
of soap and water was not included. 

AVhen, as is the custom, the incense 
was burned, and the heavy cloud steamed 
up into the already thick atmosphere, 
Laurent tjegan to experience an almost 
intolerable oppression ajid drowsiness. 

II is thoughts went back to the h«^me 
he should never see again, to the days 
when he had gone with his father, the 
pa.stor, on his visitations among the Alps 
in summer, lie saw, as in a vision, the 
green Alp rising in billowing grassy 
slopes, s(;attered with liuge gray rocks, to 
the towerinj; mountiiin abov 



" And higher, 
All barred with long white cloud, 
The scornful craga, 
And highest snow and fire." 

He saw once more the familiar friends 
assembling with (juiet pleasure from the 
chalets and the herds to hear their 
pastor's words of friendly counsel, the 
prayer, and the well known psalm. The 
old hymns sung among the strength of 
the hills seemed sounding in his ears, 



joincnl to the cadence of those tune» 
whose strong pathetic minors and solemn 
triumph now ring round the world, dear 
to all who love the simplicity of Christ's 
gospel.* 

The glittering light**, the figures of the 
priests at the altar bowing, crossing, 
kneeling, and rising, faded from Laurent's 
sight. He leaned back against the stone 
wall, fell aslcMjp, and drciimed of home. 
He was one of the assembly in the Alps ; 
he heard the p.salm and prayer, and lelt 
that those he loved were near him; he 
heard his father's voice s| leaking words 
of peace and comfort. Then the dream 
changed, and mixed with the familiar 
tones came the roar of the torrent. He 
tried to call out in warning, but he was 
dumb. He tried to rise and fly, but 
something held him fiust, and he woke 
with a start to find that the mass was 
ended, that the brethren were dispersing, 
and that Father Gerome was shaking 
him violently by the shoulder, while 
little Father Paul stood looking on in 
dismay. 

Father Gerome was an Irishman, of 
whom there have always been numbers 
in the Franciscan orders. He was burly 
and broad-shouldered, with a coarse cruel 
face, and eyes wliich, tliough generally 
cast down to tlie ground, seemed always 
ready to play the spy. He was the 
second in office in the c<tnvent, and his 
Superior, Father Bernard, was in reality 
a little afraid of his lieut(»nant. 

"So, ycm barbet," said the friar, scowl- 
ing till his heavy eyebrows seeuied alK)ut 
to meet, ''this is tlie way you employ 
the reverend father's mercy, slcej)ing 
through the holy services you are not 
worthy to behold!" and Father Gerome 
crossed himself with a hand which seemed 
not to have been washed for some time, 
aiul emphasized this act of devotion by 
shaking Laurent until the boy was breath- 
less, and almost blind. 

"Brother Gerome," said Paul, in a 
meek, hesitatuig voice, "it is a warm 



* Several of the tunes considered as Scotch 
in their origin, were brought by Knox from 
Geneva, and originated in the Vaudois val- 
leys ; among others, the fine old tune " Mar- 
tyrs." 
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night, you know — and he might not per- 
haps be able to help it for a few min- 
utes. You heard the most of the holy 
service, did you not, my son?" he ques- 
tioned with a beseeching look at his pro- 
tege, on whom Gerome still kept his 
heavy hand. 

"I cannot say," said Laurent, collect- 
ing himself. '^It is true I have been 
asleep. I was tired, and I am not 
strong." 

** You'd be strong enough to run away 
if you had the chance, I'll warrant," suid 
Gerome, with a savage sneer. "And 
you. Brother Paul, are quite too tender 
toward this obstinate heretic. Love of 
the enemies of holy Church is hatred to- 
ward herself; I sometimes fear you are 
inwardly inclined to heresy." 

"I? the saints forbid!" said Father 
Paul, turning pale. *' How can you say 
80, my brother, when you know there is 
no son of St. Francis that attends more to 
the rule of that blessed saint than I do ?" 

" Umph — it may be so. One never 
hears much about your secret devotions," ' 
remarked Father Gerome, in rather an 
Irish manner. " You barbet, the rever- 
end Father Superior wishes to see ycm ; 
so come with me directly — and," he added 
as they passed the door of the chapel, 
"as a penalty for indulging in sloth dur- 
ing the holy ma^s, kneel down bofore the 
crucifix and make the sign of the cross 
on the floor with your tongue."* 

Ijaurent shook himself free from the 
monk's hand for a moment. 

" I will kneel to none but my God," 
he said, steadily. 

Poor Father Paul, greatly scared and 
troubled, and knowing well how vain 
would be his intercession, hurried away 
to escape the sight of the struggle. 

Gerome knew by experience that to 
force Laurent on his knees would be a 
ctise of "txiking the horse to the water," 
and he had rather sought occasion against 
the prisoner than given his order with 
the idea that it would be obeyed. JMore- 
over, the Superior was waiting. So with- 
out stopping to dLspute the matter, he led 
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the boy through the long echoing corridor 
to the room where the reverend Father 
Superior sit resting after the fatigues of 
the service. 

The "Lady Poverty," to whom, ac- 
cording to their founder, the Franciscan 
orders were vowed, had certainly never 
provided the excjuisite wine and the sil- 
ver dic^h of dainty confections which 
stood on the table before the Father 
SupiTior, unless, indeed, it were the vicji- 
rious poverty of the exiles whose lands 
had gone to endow the convent. 

Father Bernard was not, however, the 
jolly friar of whom Catholic as well as 
Protestant literature has so much to say. 
If he indulged in the pleasures of the 
table to a far greater extent than the rules 
of his order allowed, it was still with what 
in a layman would have been called 
moderation, and he prided himself on liv- 
ing, as the Roman phrase goes, " without 
scandal." 

He was a dignified, handsome man, a 
scion of a noble flimily. In a sudden fit 
of youthful enthusiasm he had entered 
the order, and found too late that he had 
mistaken his vocation. He had not 
energy or talent to advance himself to 
any place of dignity, and it was by the 
influence of his family that he had be- 
come Superior of the convent at Villar, a 
comparatively insignificant post. 

Father Bernard preached against heresy, 
and gave orders against its professors 
with the same unquestioning obedience 
with which he would have read a general 
order or burned a village at the conmiand 
of his superiors, had he been a soldier. 
He had no particular ill will toward the 
hLTetics. Of the re^il nature of the dif- 
ference between them and the Church he 
had no conception whatever; but the 
Church and the minister-general of his 
order gave command that the heretics 
should be rooted out ; the duke of Savoy 
and the king of France set their hands 
to the work; the pope approved; and 
Father Bernard had nothing to do but 
obey. So during the massacre of 1G8G 
he had helped on the "good work" by 
every means in his power, or rather 
he had suffered Father Gerome to em- 
ploy those means as he pleased. He 
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thou;rht it a pity the Barbetti should be 
>n oWtiiiiite. and he could not uiider- 
sUind whv men and women should suffiT 
death and iin])ri8oniuent rather than go 



to mass ; but as such was their choio6f 
his only c^jume in the matter was 
to assist the duke and the Church 
like a loyal subject and a devout son. 



[to be costijiueh.] 



REVOLUTIONS OF FAITH. 



BY JAMES C. MOFFAT, D.D. 




RELIGION, in the oldest books, 
makes no show of philosDphy. 
Nor is it limited by definitions, or bur- 
dened by ceremonies minutely pret^cribed 
and enforced. It knows nothing ol* a 
:*accnlotal ciuste. Alike among the He- 
brews, the Hindus, and the Chinese, its 
cxprcsijion is that of simple faith, its 
ordinances few and admitting of c-on>id- 
erable freedom. The book of Genesis, 
the oldest Vedic hymns, and the Chinese 
records of the pious monarchs, Yaou and 
Shun, referred bv the commcm Chinese 
chronology to a date corresponding to 
that of the immediate predecessors of 
Abraham, pertain to the same common 
patriarchal type. 

I. But it was incident to human na- 
ture then, as now, to fiJl into the error 
f)f assigning the power of religion to its 
forms of worship, instead of to its spirit. 
In course of time, the simple and majes- 
tic words of those primitive autlioritiijs 
were honored with mysticiil meanings. 
The reading or reciting of them became 
good works, and the worship to which 
they belonged was gra<lually formed into a 
system of rites prescribed by law. Ob- 
jwt'^ c^)nceived of as representing God, or 
employed in his worship, became them- 
selves gods. Religion grew eerenionial 
and idolatrous, and its moral value de- 
clined. 

In India, the poetic imagery of the 
early hymns blos.somed into the person- 
ages of a mythology, and succrssive 
Rishis ac(!('pted i\\v\\\ more and more as 
real, hi (^anaan, the simple rites which, 
ia the days of Abraham, differed little, if 

all, from those observed by him, had 



become, in th^ fifteenth century before 
Christ, an oppressive idolatr}', deeply 
corrupted with immoral practices. Egyp- 
tian worship was already as complete, 
though not as base, as it ever became. 
Among the Hebrews, the patriarchal 
faith was barely saved from the commou 
calamity. 

Debasement of the primitive idea of 
God was first brought about by the dis- 
position of man to yield to the influences 
of nature upon him, and to pay extrava- 
gant honors to the memory of tlie great 
and powerful of hLs own kind. The more 
generally pervading and continually pres- 
ent was the former. Everything in na- 
ture, as it is to childhood, was wonderful, 
the working of a present and hidden 
intelligence. Life and death, vegetation 
and decay, day and night, mountains, 
rivers, groves, and the viLst and ever rest- 
less sea; the moon, the stars, and above 
all, the groat and glorious sun, rising 
(»very morning from beneath the earth, 
like the conflagration of a world, and 
spreriding day around him as he walks 
throu<!:h the skv, until he descends intlie 
blazo of a splendor like that in which he 
rose, inspiring life by his j>njsence, and 
seeming half to withdraw it at his depar- 
ture, affected the early ages of mankind 
with amazement and admiration. And 
fire, with its miraculous springing into 
inten>e and resplendent existence and 
destrnctiv(» activity from apparent noth- 
ing, and it.s o«]ually wonderful vanishing 
wIkmi its food was devoured, was to them 
as an apparition from an unseen world. 
So natural must it have been for unsci- 
entific man to fall into the worship of 
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such objects, that we almost find it ne- 
cessary to conceive of some supernatural 
means to account for that course not 
being taken from the first. 

Of all natural objects, the earliest to 
be accepted, and the most extensively 
used to express the conception of di- 
vine glory was the' sun. Into that 
practice all the histc^rical nations of the 
Orient seem to have come, earlier or later, 
for a longer or shorter time. So strong 
was that tendency, in the second hiillen- 
nium before Christ, that all the education 
and national institutions of the Jews, 
expressly designed to counteract it, were 
only partly successful. 

Such a figurative representation of 
God once adopted, the course of degene- 
racy was inevitable, where men were left 
to follow their natural bent. The sym- 
bol, in course of time, came to be rever- 
enced instead of God, and subsequently 
became God, in the belief of the common 
worshifjper. And when that last step 
was taken, it rendered inevitable, in the 
progress of thought, the conception of a 
duality of eternal jwwers, or a plurality 
of subordiiuito deities. The sun is not 
always in the heavens. He divides the 
time with darkness. x\nd the association 
of darkness with evil is as natural to the 
mind of man, as that of light with good. 
Thus, the doctrine of a kiugdom of light 
and a kingdom of darkness, being respec- 
tively also those of good and evil, took 
its place in the theology of some coun- 
tries. Others went further, and to the 
sun addeil the moon and stars, as inferior 
deities ruling the night during his ab- 
sence, and conceiving of the moon as 
feminine. Thus, the ancient Syrians had 
their king and queen of h(iaven, and the 
later Greek Apollo and Artemis were 
only humanized forms of the TIelius and 
Selene (sun and moon) of earlier my- 
thology. 

It was entirely in accordance with this 
bent of mind to add also certain objects 
upon earth, as representing Deity there. 
Of all things upon earth, the most won- 
derful, most like the work of a present 
Creator, were fire, generation, and v(»ge- 
table growth ; and symbols were chosen 
accordingly. 



In this process, the earlier part of the 
transition from pure monotheisni is marked 
by bold, figunitive language touching ob- 
jects of nature ; much of it not n^ore than 
a vivid poetic imagination might indulge 
in without blame, but also sometimes 
carrying the personification so far as to 
amount to idolatry, the two being often 
so combined in the same production, that 
it is difficult to say which was uppermost 
in the writer's mind. To this stage many 
hymns of the Veda belong, although the 
general spirit of that collection is of a 
more matured mythology, in which rhe- 
torical tropes have solidified into person- 



ages. 



Civilization has its eflfect upon the de- 
gree of faith in a creed, but is no security 
for truth in its doctrine, or for purity 
in its practice'. The purest and noblest 
religion was anciently to be found in a 
nomadic family, and the basest supersti- 
tion established by law in the seats of 
fiishionable culture. Herdsmen of Iran 
and Mesopotamia worship the unseen 
God Almighty with simple sacrifice, and 
song and prayer; learned Chaldeans seek 
him through images and multiplication 
of rites; while the boasted culture of 
Egypt is the first to sink into a degrad- 
ing polytheism. 

The same view which led to the mul- 
tiplication of gods from symbols of the 
divine attributes, suggested the propriety 
of sacrificing different animals to different 
objects of worship, according as they were 
held to be appropriate, and in the next 
place, to look u})on the victims them- 
selves as sacred, and entitkid to share in 
the divine honors. Thus the bull and 
the horse were appropriated to the sun ; 
and as the sun-god was by far the mc st 
common object of adoration, so the ox be- 
came, in all countries, from India to 
Ethioj)ia, the most sacred of animals, in 
himself a symbol of Deity, and in some 
places an object of adoration. The sacri- 
fice of the horse was rarer, but estcimed 
the highest of all solenmities. 

This process had begun in Egypt at 
the date of the earliest appearance of 
religious rites upon the monuments, be- 
fore the time of Abraham, but in some 
nations did not reach complete idolatry 
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until live hundred years afterwards. 
That transition period, as far as respects 
Asia west of the Euphrates, may be 
roughly stated as intervening between 
two thousand and fifteen hundred years 
before Christ. Among the nations to 
the east of that line it may have com- 
menced earlier or lasted longer. 

II. When primitive religion had thus 
become obscured and perverted, earnest 
and intelligent men, aware of the truth, 
from which their people had departed, 
began an effort to roll back the tide of 
error, and return to the original belief, to 
revive the tnie conception of worship, 
and to put once more the idea of the one 
true God, as present, into the minds of 
worshippers. To that movement belong 
MosciJ, ZoroiLster, the fourth Amun-hot€p 
of Egypt, perhaps, and the Chinese re- 
former, T'ang, all probably not far from 
the same date, and all pertaining to simi- 
lar stages in the history of their respect- 
ive nations, far from equal in importance, 
but all alike concerned in efforts to re- 
store the worship of one God. That 
was a true religious revolution; not 
based upon human reason, but upon tra- 
ditionary faith in divine instructions, re- 
vived and enlarged by new revelations 
or manifestiitions of Deity. If the 
Chinese monarch docs not claim to have 
immediate revelation from God, he trusts 
in im media t(j direction .from God as to 
what he ought to do. The Egyptian re- 
form failed, but its purpose to restore the 
spiritual worship of the one original God 
of Egyj)t is as plain as the hieroglyphics 
can make it. Amun-hotep IV., without 
the ceremonial of idolatry, worships the 
sun ;ilune, as symbolical of the immortal, 
life-giving, and protecting Deity, who 
orders all things according to his will. 
We know little about his life, but his 
appearance on the monuments evinces 
intense earnestness, if not fanaticism. 
He was a king of the eighteenth dynasty, 
and lived between fifteen and sixteen hun- 
dred yciirs before Christ. 

All these leaders were men of exalted 
religious j)urpose, having a single aim to 
the defence or restoration of an earlier 
monotheism, and to propagate the know- 
ledge of it among their people. It was 



full of God. The honor and service of 
God, and nearness to God, and receiving 
of communications from God, as a man 
from hLs teacher, constitute the principal 
feature of all its literary remains. To 
Moses God reveals himself both orally 
and by visible signs. The pious monarch, 
Tang, has no other way of knowing God's 
will but that of prayer, of the impression 
spiritually made upon his mind, and of 
the providential ordering of events; but 
to these he applies with earnest desire to 
know what God would have him do, as 
well as for the sanction of what he has 
done ; and he consults with the wisest in 
his kingdom to guard, as far as he can, 
against mistake in interpreting the mean- 
ing of events. Zoroaster, in opposition 
to polytheism, teaches that there is but 
one God, the creator of heaven and earth, 
and that he alone is the proper object of 
adoration. Like Moses, he holds that 
they who would worship (rod aright must 
worship him according to his own instruc- 
tions, and in perfect holiness, and he dis- 
tinctly expresses his belief that we need 
revelation from God himself in order to 
that end. 

It was a peculiar feature of the Aves- 
tan reformation that it rejected ceremo- 
nial observances to tlie extent of abolish- 
ing sacrifice, and confining the duties of 
worship t<3 prayer and praise, the study 
and recitation of the sacred hymns, and 
pnrity of life. The Mosaic system, on 
the other hand, recognized the existing 
methods of worship as having a powerful 
hold upon the public mind, and accepting 
that as the actual condition, took it as the 
basis of instruction, and did not at once 
make a clean sweep away of all forms 
and ceremonies; but adopting such as 
were capable of conversion, filled them 
with a new and spiritual meaning in re- 
lation to Jehovah, and prophetic of better 
things to come. The Mosaic ritual was 
also accompanied throughout with a spirit- 
ual and intellectual instniction, fixing at- 
tention upon the spiritual meaning thus 
imputed to the forms, and urging that 
the fi)rms, without their spiritual mean- 
ing, were worse than useless, and prepar- 
ing the people for the better time, when 
all the forms, being fulfilled, should be 
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no longer needed, and the people of Jeho- 
vah should be able to apj)rehend Him as 
a spirit to be worshipped in spirit and in 
truth. 

A ritual system, at first very simple, 
subsequently expanded around the Aves- 
tan religion, constituting its outward 
form. But that was abandonment of the 
Zoroastrian design, and opened the gate 
by which corruption entered. Accepted 
by the Persian nation, it separated them 
the more from their Aryan kinsmen of 
India, who meanwhile held on to the 
further unfolding of the Vedic ceremo- 
nial, constructing it into a legal system. 

The Mosaic economy, in a similar 
manner, set the Hebrew j)eople apart 
from the progressive corruptions of Egypt 
and the nations of western Asia. 

The grand point on which those an- 
cient reformations agreed was that of tak- 
ing up from the past the spiritual wor- 
ship of the one God of heaven and earth, 
and presenting it as being originally 
taught by revelation. 

Although aiming to restore the simple 
elements of primitive worship, the reform- 
ers could not restore its primitive sim- 
plicity. They could restore only by pre- 
scribing it and its observances, enforcing 
them by law, and enacting special pro- 
liibition of anything to the contrary. 
In all cases that reformation was of 
necessity legal, and the authority of its 
Jaw was the same one God of heaven and 
earth whose worship it enjoined. It at- 
tempted to revive pure monotheism by 
authority of divine law. 

While these reformations, in their sub- 
secjuent history, continued to maintain 
their ground, with changes for the better 
or the worse, the idolatrous religions 
from which they dissented, having devel- 
oped into legal systems, held on their 
course of multiplying errors and sinking 
deeper into debising practices, until 
Egypt, Canaan, India, and Assyria, at 
the head of their respective styles of 
culture, were completely i)ro3trated under 
sacerdotal despotism. 

In the legalism which had received 
new definiteness and force from the mea- 
sures of reforming monotheists, error had 
found a new argument. Sacrifice became 



a ceremonial effectual in itself, and prayer 
and praise, acts of piety acceptable, as 
good works, with God, and nuiking the 
offerer acceptable, if rightly peHbrmed 
according to the law. The utmost im- 
portance came to be attiuihed to the 
proper pronunciation of every word of 
the prayers and hymns prescribed for 
each occasion, the right attitudes of body, 
the right junctures of time, and so on, 
until everything became fixed in a sacred 
formula, in which the slightest mistake 
might be fatal to the whole service. 

A legal religion and fixed ritual wor- 
ship determine the elements of a religious 
literature^ Written or ond, the laws, 
which prescribe the observances and the 
prayers to be pronounced, make a sacred 
canon. 

A ceremonial once established, and a 
sacred literature connected with it, a 
priest class was a matter of necessity. 
Men whose training gave them certainty 
in performance of the various parts of 
worship, acquired unlimited power over 
the less educated, by whom they were 
viewed as especially holy, and as having 
the salvation of other men in their hands. 
And where the ritual was uiost elaborate, 
and the sacred books most exacting of 
minute compliance, the Importance of the 
priesthood became the greatest. A com- 
plicated system of ceremonies, recurring 
frequently and regularly in public and 
private, with a liturgy of prayers and 
hymns, demanded the whole attention of 
a body of men set apart to the duty of 
conducting it. It became impracticable 
for every man to perform for himself all 
the duties thus multiplied, .and necessary 
to emj)loy those who remembered the 
proper thing to say, and knew the proper 
thing to do, at the proper time, in which 
alone the service would be acceptable to 
God, and call down his favor. And as 
the foar of invalidating the service, by 
failing to comply with every minute par- 
ticular aright, increased, so the power of 
the sacerdotid profession became greater. 
Like every other means of power, in such 
a state of the world, the priesthood be- 
came hereditary, and a sacerdotal nobility 
was formed. 

III. About six hundred years before 
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Christ, the development of the legMl 
element in religion had reached such a 
degree as to be, in many quarters, in- 
tolerably oppressive upon the nations. A 
great movement of reform, in the direc- 
tion of revolt against sacerdotalism and 
despotism, arose simultaneously in all the 
principal so^ts of civilization. 

In this instance there was put forth 
no claim of inspired authority, or of reve- 
lation. If there is an exception to this 
remark, it is to be found in the cai*e of 
the Hebrew leaders of the return from 
captivity; and their inspiration was in 
the spirit of the old period, and only in- 
cidentally c »unected with the new. A 
general uprising of human reason, as 
opposed to an idolatrous priestcraft and 
stupid abuses under the name of law, it 
attempted to supply their place with a 
reasonable religion, or with moral or 
legjil culture. It was the epoch of Con- 
fucius in China, of IJuddha in India, of 
Darius Hystaapis, the great reforming 
monarch of Persia, of Ezra, and the final 
abandon m'v»nt of idolatry by the Jews, 
of the ri«;ht]y called sages in Greece, of 
Servius TuUius in Rome, and of the es- 
tablishment of the monotheistic Persians 
in dominion over Western Asia and in 
Egypt. 

The most moderate of reformers was 
Confucius, and yet none have been by 
succeeding generations more extrava- 
gantly honori^d. In his time, the teach- 
ing and recorded example of the sages of 
Chinese antiquity were falling into neg- 
lect. The books in which their honored 
labofs were recorded, already had suffiired 
loss. Confucius saw the prevailing and 
increa.«sing degeneracy, and the danger 
that the sacn^d books w.ould soon perish 
entirely, and that the national religion 
and practical morals would fall into irre- 
mediable corruption. Without pretend- 
ing to any superior gifts, or to any in- 
structions of a supernatural kind, while 
yet in early niunhood he begjin to devote 
his attention to collecting all that re- 
mained of the ancient scriptures, and to 
editing tlnMU with C4ire, and urging the 
attention of othf^rs to the study of them, 
and to follow the precepts and examples 
which they eonUiined. He was a states- 



man, and aimed especially at the estab- 
lishment of good government. Religion 
he viewed chiefly in its relations to morals 
and the peaceful order of the empire. 
While holding high public offices, he had 
a number of disciples, who diligently 
waited upon him at all times when he 
was free to see them, for the profit to be 
derived from his conversation. It was 
to him a matter of regret that none of 
the princes were to be found in that 
number. His estimate of himsi>lf was 
sober, even humble. He had no com- 
munications from Grod; he was only a 
man of respectable learning, anxious to 
revive the religion and virtues of the 
earlier times, and the study of the sacred 
books, and doing the best he could by 
example to enforce his teiiching. All 
that he ciin be justly said to have taught, 
as of his own judgment, was go:id. sound, 
rational morality. Yet his followers 8'.x)n 
began to speak of him in the most ex- 
travagant way, as more than mortal, and 
before many generations had elapsed, he 
was exalted to be an object of worship. 
Fortunately for his reputation, his writ- 
ings remain, as well as the best part of 
the sacred books on which he expended 
his editorial care; whether fortunately 
for China, in the long run, may be 
doubted. For the influence of his ra- 
tionalistic style of thinking is to this day 
controlling among the learned clitsses, 
and is the greatest obstacle encountered 
by Christian missionaries in that land. 
Confucius was born in the year five hun- 
dred and fifty -one before Christ, and died 
in four hundred and eighty-eight. Ho 
was followed by a numerous list of dis- 
ciples, who carried his doctrines, and the 
reverence of his name, to the utmost 
bounds of China. 

Buddhism is le.ss precisely aasigned to 
dates, as the Indian mind is less histori- 
cal than the Chinese; but recent research 
ha.s determined its origin within the 
bounds of the sixth century before Christ. 
Sidhartha, the cehibrated Buddha, or 
Enlight^Mied, wjus not a priest by birth, 
but of the militjiry c:iste, and the heir 
apparent of a throne. He did not takj 
to the kind of life common with princes. 
He could see no regeniration of human 
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life to come out of that. The condition 
of the poor enlisted his profound sympa- 
thy. Charity relieved them only for a 
time; and there were ills of life which 
charity could never reach. And. the 
greatest of all ills were not averted even 
by wealth. He was far from free of them 
himself, surrounded by all the comforts 
and luxuries of a palace. He withdrew 
entirely into the seclusion of the forest, 
to meditate upon these things, and to 
discover, if possible, a remedy. The 
religion of his native land — what good 
was it doing? What was it effecting 
towards anything that human nature 
needs? He saw that the Brahmanical 
system, which, by that time, had envel- 
oped Indiir in a network of complete 
sacerdutal despoti.sm, was a burden and a 
bondage, enslaving the whole people, and 
crushing the po>r into the cjirth. He 
could not see that it was productive of 
anything but evil, and that a class of 
evils gigantic and universal. The issue 
of his long meditations wjis a full deter- 
mination to reject it entirely, root and 
branch. The Enlightened one, in this 
respict, passed beyond the limits observed 
by all other reformers. He did not fall 
back upon the ancient Vedic scriptuns, 
but rejected everything that Brahmanism 
was, or taught, or was founded on. The 
philosophy common to it and him was 
but the style of Hindu thinking. 

In this sweeping rejection of the ex- 
isting religion, he rejected all its gods, 
nf.t by denying, but by ignoring their 
ver}' existenc:3, and left no < thor idea of 
(iod than that of the infinite abyss of 
mind. His whole effort was turned to 
the removal of human suffering, and that 
he thought was to be done by each man 
for himself To deny the affections and 
passions, and U) reduce every capacity 
for enjoyment or suffering, would put a 
man in a condition in which want, pain, 
or old age could get little hold upon him. 
The nearer one approached to the per- 
fection of that tranquility, the nearer 
would he come to perfect emancipation 
from all evil. And the completeness of 
insensibility would be the perfection of 
bliss, and an end forever to his trans- 
migrations of life. 



With this fundamental doctrine was 
united, either from the beginning, or 
soon after, the philosophical theories of 
transmigration of imperfect souls, and 
annihilation of conscious personality in 
those who have attained perfection. But 
the element which gave Buddhism its 
great power over the minds of men, and 
secured for it the unparalleled favor 
which it received, was its profc^ssion to 
remove the ills of human life, and tench 
every man how to secure that blesscnlncss 
fur himself Its ends were to be attained 
by moral duties and tranquillity of spirit, 
but especially, and in the highest degree, 
by abstraction from outward things and 
from all sensatitms, and by reducing the 
measure of wants to the lowest degree. 
Asceticism, especially in its ccenobite 
form, was essential to Buddhism from 
the first. Its common people, who did 
not aim at so high a state of perfection, 
did not need that help; but its saints, 
from the nature of the case, became 
monks. The Buddha, Sakyamouni, the 
monk of the Sakyas, himself set the ex- 
ample. Thus Buddhism was founded by 
a monk, its first apostles were monks, 
it was ciirried abroad from nation to na- 
tion by monks, and it^s monastic institu- 
tions were set up wherever it obtained a 
footing; and the monks, who travelled 
much in the C4iuse of their religion, were 
at home in any monastery they came to. 

Before the opening of the Christian 
era, this singuliar belief had become the 
established religion in Northern India, 
had spread over the whole land, and into 
the island of Ceylon ; had extended thence 
to Burmah, and adjoining countries ; had 
crossed the Himalaya mountains into 
Thibet, and been invited into China to 
divide the worship of the people with the 
ancient national faith, and westward had 
extensively prevailed over the jurisdiction 
of the Zend Avest^. That dominion it 
continued to extend for a thousand years, 
and in all but India and the further west, 
it holds its footing still. 

When the first disciples of Buddha 
were preaching his doctrines in India, 
the Modes and Persians, under Cyrus and 
Cyaxares, were carrying their conquests 
over Western Asia. In the issue of 
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their campaigns the Avestan faith was 
asserted as that of the superior people 
over all the domain of ancient civiliza- 
tion, from India to Greece and Egypt. 
But in the ages intervening since Zoro- 
aster, the practice of that religion had 
suflfered corruption, in what way and to 
what degree does not fully appear. Go- 
mates the Mede, introduced some her- 
esy; but others, more ancient and per- 
vasive than his, seem to have obtained 
place; perhaps before the Persians en- 
tered upon their western conquests. For 
Darius Hystaspis, who came to the throne 
in the year five hundred and twenty-one 
before Christ, found that one of the 
duties awaiting him was a religious re- 
foniiation. Upon his great monument at 
Behistun he has recorded that, by the 
grace of Aura Mazda, he removed the 
practices introduced by Gomates the 
Medtj, and that he restored the national 
religion as in the days of old. But the 
religion thus established as described by 
Herodotus, differs on some important 
points from that which appears in the 
(iatlias. And Darius himself, if his 
words arcj correctly translated, when he 
says that he rcinstituted for the State the 
sacred chants and sacrificial worship, lets 
us 8e(j into a class of innovations more 
ancient than Gomates, and which he did 
not himself know to be innovations. 
There were no sacrifices in the original 
worship of the A vesta. The later books 
of that canon itself were ritual additions 
detracting from its spirituality. 

The religious eft'ect of that Medo- 
Persian C4)nquest was immense. It over- 
threw and finally crushed out the strength 
of the great polytheistic nations which 
had so long ruled in western Asia. The 
Babylonian empire fell before it, never 
more to rise; the kingdom of Lydia was 
extinguished, and the Greeks of Asia and 
the islands brought into subjection ; the 
Phoenicians were made to furnish its 
navy, and Egypt was reduced to a state 
of humiliation from which she never 
rose to independence again. The poly- 
theistic and idolatrous systems of Assyria 
and Babylonia fell with the nations which 
sustained them. That of Lydia lost all 
^taeans of recommending itself to the 



world. Falling in with that of the 
neighboring Greeks, to which it seems to 
have been similar, it must have held its 
place among the people but obscurely, 
and the effect of coiit ict with the Per- 
sians upon the Greeks was greatly to di- 
minish their faith in their own mythology 
— a faith already declining from other 
causes. The idolatrous worship of Egypt 
was a laughing stock to the Persians. 
Cambyses requested to see the god over 
whom his new subjects were rejoicing. 
The bull Apis was exhibited to him by 
the attijndant priests. 

"Blockheads, to think that gods be- 
come like this, of flesh and blood, and 
sensible to steel!" exclaimed the great 
king, and struck his sword into the ani- 
mal. 

That old Egyptian religion never sub- 
mitted to reform, but from that day it 
was constrained to divide its jurisdiction 
with foreigners, with free-thinking Greeks, 
and monotheistic Hebrews, while it pur- 
sued its own career of baseness, dragging 
down the subject people who practised it, 
until it became an object of contempt to 
the polytheistic and idolatrous Romans, 
exposed as such in the withering sarcasm 
of Juvenal, and finally went into extinc- 
tion before the approach of Christianity. 
And the Israelites, who, notwithstanding 
their careful and exalted monotheistic in- 
struction, had never, in even their best 
days, entirely subdued the tendencies to 
idolatry among themselves, after their 
captivity in Babylon and kindly relations 
with the Persians, were completely eman- 
cipated from that infatuation. No doubt 
other causes also went to produce that ef- 
fect, but it began with Persian rule in 
Syria and Babylonia. 

The Persians showed great respect for 
the Jews. In the midst of the polythe- 
istic and idolatrous nations now added to 
their dominion, they found a people whoj 
like themselves, adhered to the doctrine 
of one only God, the Creator and Buler of 
all things, and immediately regarded them 
with special interest. Cyrus recognized 
the God of the Jews as the Qt)d of his 
fathers and his own, and one of the first 
acts of his reign was to grant their cap- 
tives freedom to return to their own land, 
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with all that was necessary for their safety 
and provision on the journey and when 
they should arrive. And that favor of 
the first Persian king was continued by 
Darius and Artaxerxes. 

In brief, the establishment of the Per- 
sian empire was a deadly blow to the an- 
cient polytheistic systems of the nations 
which had before governed western Asia. 
They did not all cease to be, but they 
ceased to rule, and ceased to be the hon- 
ored examples of religion before the civil- 
ized world. And these effects were 
wrought at the very time when Buddhism 
was disphicing the idolatry of the Brah- 
mans in India. 

When Persia fell, Greece took posses- 
sion of her empire ; and the language of 
Greece never left those lands until, under 
a stronger protector, it had preached the 
gospel. 

The religion of the Persians wrfs no 
doubt greatly corrupted before the Greek 
conquest, and the Greeks in Alexander's 
time were polytheists, as far as they 
were anything religiously, but under 
neither later Persian nor Greek did the 
old idolatrous systems of western Asia 
revive. 

Greeks never were an eminently re- 
ligious people. Compared with Egyptians, 
Hebrews, or Hindus, they always car- 
ried their religion lightly about them. 
Their pantheon early assumed a human 
and nesthetic character. That part of 
their history to which the epic poems be- 
long was their period of strongest and 
simplest faith. The prevailing spirit of 
the epic tales, as well as the epic hymns, 
is piety, but piety towards a familiar and 
graceful mythology. 

Meanwhile a change was going on. The 
old Hellenic migrations were conducted 
religiously ; but in the progress of com- 
merce, colonies were planted in great 
numbers merely for purposes of gain, and 
both governmeut and religion were made 
subordinate to that ruling motive. In 
the widely ramified Ionian colonies, for 
example, the religious observances de- 
rived from the mother country lost much 
of their original hold upon the mind; 
and the civil revolutions which, within 
the same time, took place over the greater 



part of the Greek world, went also to 
shake the foundations of religious convic- 
tion. Of that revolutionai'y period the 
very centre was the sixth century before 
Christ, and chief among the leaders in it 
were those men subsequently honored by 
grateful remembrance with the name of 
sages — the so-called seven, although not 
really limited to that mystic number. 
Every free State of Greece had its great 
reformer. At the head of all were Solon 
and Thales. The spirit of their reforms 
was the spirit of the time. All the sages 
were statesmen, and their philosophy was 
the practical wisdom of statesmen, in the 
view of which everything else was sec- 
ondary to the order and welfare of the 
State. Without positively withdrawing 
any reverence from religion, and in some 
cases piously defending it, those men, by 
the policy they pursued, effectually un- 
dermined its practical power in the life of 
Greece. The whole movement in which 
they were concerned was rationalistic, 
going to overthrow old civil institutions 
blended with religion, and to set up new 
upon entirely rational grounds, and, in 
general, to elevate the nature of man and 
recognize him as master of his own 
destiny. 

Greek religion, through all the succeed- 
ing time of Greek superiority, occupied 
singularly little place among the great 
elements of Greek culture. It was over- 
shadowed by statesmanship, winnowed by 
philosophy, and almost converted into 
art. In the degeneracy of Athens, after 
her humiliation under Macedon, super- 
stition fastidiously respectftil of all gods 
grew up, but only as an effect of un- 
settled belief feeling after something to 
rest on. 

A revolution of the same general char- 
acter occurred within the same period at 
Rome, but in that case among a people of 
profoundly earnest religious feeling. The 
revolution of Servius Tullios was designed 
to be of an entirely civil and military na- 
ture, and carefully shunned all changes 
of religion. Interrupted by the usurp- 
tion of the second Tarquin, it was re- 
asserted and carried out, within the same 
generation, by expulsion of the reigning 
dynasty and establishment of the common- 
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wealth. In the Roman mind the highest 
virtue was veneration for law, subordinate 
to wliieh went on the oonflict of the two 
great energies, consisting of adherence to 
old established customs, privileges, and 
duties, and on the other side, the as pro- 
foundly earnest purpose to secure an 
equal distribution of rights to all citizens. 
The reliii:ion of Rome lay at the founda- 
tion of her ancient laws, imbedded in 
them. It Wiis a legal religion, but faith 
in it was real, working itself out in Jin 
elevated and severe morality; but the 
legal process whereby the commonwealth 
devel;»ped itself, was one which actually 
upturned some of the most solemn re- 
ligious practices and privileges, and went 
to put all things upon the basis not of 
faith, but of reason, leaving religion, by 
the inevitable course of thinking, beyond 
the pal(^ of reasonable things, and in the 
end making intelligent men skeptics. A 
false religion cannot long maintain its 
ground before the light of reason ; and 
yet there is in every national religion 
something — a sentiment, if nothing else 
— which vindicates its claim to respect, if 
not homage, from the clearest reason. 

Thus in China, in India, in Persia, and 
over the Persian empire, among the Jews, 
in Greece, and in Rome, a similai* spirit 
actuated the minds of leading men in 
that sixth century before Christ. It was 
the grandest insurrection of rationalism 
that this world has ever seen. The effect 
was to undermine, if not at once to over- 
throw, the great idolatrous religions of 
the time, together with the sacerdotal 
systems founded upon them, and to exalt 
liuman reason and the idea of what man 
can do for himself 

A national religion is not extinguished 
suddenly. It prolongs its downward ca- 
reer through centuries, holding tena- 
ciously by the strongest elements of hu- 
man feeling. Nor was the rationalism of 
the five centuries preceding the Christian 
era in all quarters consistently progressive. 
In some it went under the tide of re- 
actionary superstition ; in others its quick- 
ening and exaltation of mind operated 
with brilliant and wonderful effect. It 
was the making of Greece and Rome, the 
very impulse which started them on 



their respective careers of success. In 
other quarters it merely crushed the 
spirit of the people, together with the old 
superstition to which they clung. The 
population of Assyria and Babylonia never 
recovered from the effects of it until they 
became Christians; but in all alike its 
final effect, after longer or shorter time, 
was to eradicate the spirit of faith from 
a great part, if not the whole intelligence 
of every nation to which it extended, 
where it did not suffer defeat at the 
hands of reactionary idolatry. Only in 
two cases did the latter occur, the Con- 
fucian and the Buddhist. In the former, 
however, the rational element still so far 
overbalances the superstitious that it is 
an exception rather in some externals 
than in substance. Its supernaturalism 
does not amount to much. Buddhism 
has gone to greater length in surrounding 
the original doctrines of a mere tran- 
scendental rationalism, exclusive of Deity, 
with materials of the supernatural. In 
the course of ages it has gradually exalted 
its founder to the rank of a god, and set 
up images of him to be worshipped. It 
has constituted a priesthood, and accumu- 
lated rites and ceremonies, and at the end 
of twenty-four centuries is itself a system 
of idolatry and priestcraft. 

Further west, the rational movement 
went on consistently, slowly crumbling 
away the old religions, without providing 
any substitute save philosophy. Five 
hundred years later, all over the histori- 
cal world, except India and China, the 
old religions had become hollow, mere 
forms, viewed by the educated as "old 
wives' fables," mere bugbears of demon- 
ology, retained as a power in government 
only because believed in by the ignorant 
\iilgar. There is no record of another 
such period of deep, wide-spread, and 
long-continued unbelief, as that which, 
for three or four centuries, followed the 
downfall of Persia; or more correctly, 
the division of the Greek empire of 
Alexander the Great. Nor is there much 
reason to believe that, if that great ra- 
tional movement had not taken place, 
the state of the world would have been 
better; more likely worse, — a state of 
prostration, such as actually has befallen 
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the nations elsewhere. We know what 
India became under restored Brahman- 
ism. The decay of faith provoked to 
inquiry. Whatever a few individuals 
ma}' do, society cannot settle down con- 
tented without religion. When con- 
strained to abandon an old faith by dis- 
covering it to be groundless, it is only to 
stand . out in an attitude of expecting 
something better — a state of craving for 
truth. Better no religion than a bad 
one. The human mind may be terribly 
deceived, and rest in falsehood; it cannot 
rest in unbelief of all religion. False- 
hood believed in, is the most serious ob- 
stacle to the acceptxince of truth. Na- 
tional unbelief of all religion is hardly 
possible. National skepticism, whether 
of long or brief duration, is fluctuating 
and transitory. When the public mhid 
comes to rest, it w^ill be in the belief of 
something accepted as true. Such was 
the condition of the educated world in 
the latter days of the Roman republic. 
The old religions had lost their hold upon 
intelligent men. ''What is truth?" was 
the common incjuiry. 

IV . The next great revolution of faith 
pertaining to general hisUiry, was one 
which blazed up from the very midst of 
that abyss of unbelief. It had no rela- 
tion to prevailing philosophies; had no 
rationalistic explanations with which to 
recommend itself; and it differed from 
the systems of the far Eiust in rejecting 



the systems of Confucius and Buddha. 
For in the hands of Jesuit missionaries 
of earlier time, it was represented as dif- 
fering so little from them that it could 
not be said so truly that it made converts 
from them, as that it suffered conversion 
by them. 

Subsequent religious revolutions of 
any great importa-nce have fallen within 
the field of Christianity. They are the 
Mohammedan and the Protestiint, the 
former an external as.sault upon idolatry 
and sacerdotalism, when these practices 
were first engrafted upon the Eastern 
Church; and the latter an internal dis- 
sent from the more matured corruptions 
of the Western Church in later times. 

Mohammedanism fell back upon the 
fundamental elements of the Abrahamic 
revelation, and added thereto a number 
of fictitious oracles; Protestantism re- 
verted to the Christian revelation and to 
what it sanctions, and aims to adhere to 
it in its simplicity and without additions. 
V. The great religions of the world 
now are Buddhism and Christianity; 
the latter founded upon the mercy of 
God in an Almighty Saviour ; the former 
upon what man can do for himself. Both 
have undergone corruption, in various 
quarters ; but the Buddhist error leans to 
trusting in Buddha, while Christian 
errors tend to trusting in something else 
than Christ. 

Mohammedanism is an offshoot from 
the sufficiency of human ability. It did the Hebrew and Christian religion, and all 



not merely fall back upon ancient revela- 
tion ; it profv ssed to come directly from 
the councils of heaven, and to come wuth 
a power of divine authority from which 
all preceding revelations were to receive 
their sanction. In that deepest of all 
depths of unbelief into which the world 
had ever been plunged, did Jesus of Naza- 
reth announce tlie most exalted revela- 
tions — the highest possible claims upon 
•faith, accompanied by the highest of all 
credentials. It is within the region of 
the ancient decaying mythologies, and 
among the neighboring barbarians and 
their descendants, that so far his religion 
has won its triumphs. Not until re- 
cently has Christianity, in its own proper 
character as a gospel, opened attack upon 



its best elements it holds in common with 
them. Its relation to them is ver}^ diffoient 
from that of Buddhism to the religion c>f 
the Brahmans. Buddha rejected l^rah- 
manism totally, with all the gods it taught ; 
Mohammed accepted the God of the 
Hebrew and Christian ; made it the chief 
end of hLs religion to teach his sole ex- 
istence as God, in distinction from all 
others that are called God, to reverence 
his ancient worship, and to honor all the 
prophets of its canon. The errors of 
Mohammedanism were heathen ; all that 
made it a power! ul religion was truth of 
Christian or Hebrew revelation. 

The greatest and most direct opponent 

of Christianity is Buddhism. The former 

I teaches salvation through the merits of 
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another ; the latter, through man's efforts 
for himself. Christianity is a gospel of 
life; Buddhism, of death. Christianity 
proclaims salvation into conscious blessed- 
ness; Buddhism, salvation by means of 
eternal unconsciousness. The one brings 
life and immortality to light; the other 
covers up the future beneath a dreary 
hope, ever trembling on the verge of 
nonentity. The former is a social reli- 
gion, designed to unite all its adherents 
together in love through their common 
love of a Saviour; the latter is monastic, 
designed and calculated to turn every 
man's thoughts inward upon himself, not 
for development, but for suppression of 
the affections, and just as far as he 
progresses in it, to separate him from his 
follow men. The culmination of Bud- 
dhist effort is to detach its devotees from 
all usefrilness in the world ; the aim and 
effect of pure Christianity is to make 
men helpful to each other. Christianity 
is full of hope and faith in a present and 
everlasting God, who as a friend sticketh 
closer than a brother ; Buddhism recog- 
nizes no God, unless a great pantheistic 
generalization may be so called. It rests 
under a perpetual apprehension of per- 
haps not being able, with all its austeri- 
tied, to reach that dreary state of nega- 
tion which is all it has to expect. 
Christianity is buoyant, and full of an- 
ticipations of progress for the better in 
this life, and of a glorious life to come. 
The Buddhist heaven is the security of 
itisensibility ; the Christian heaven is a 
state of intense enjoyment, in a perfect 
and glorified society. They are direct 
antagonists. No other religion is at the 
same time so directly opposed to Chris- 
tianity, and so worthy to be compared 
with it, as that of Buddha. Both promise 
salvation to suffering man ; and, in that 
sense, are gospels to their respective be- 
lievers; but one is a gospel of life; the 
other, of death. One claims to be the 
highest effort of philosophy ; the other a 
message from God. 

Buddhism had its highest prosperity 
before Christianity was revealed, and 
during its ancient and middle ages. Of 
late years Christianity has reached a 
population about equal to its rival, and 



is still advancing, while Buddhism is 
declining. The religion which set out 
with trusting in the sufficiency of humian 
ability, is now sluggish and despondent; 
while that which trusts not in man, and 
denies his sufficiency to himsdf, is frill 
of hope, enterprise and energy. 

Religions have their periods of youth- 
fiil zeal, prosperity, conservatism, and 
decline. There is only one set of truths, 
which, although presented in various suc- 
cessive ways, has never been substantially 
other than it is now. Some of those 
truths are found in all the great religions; 
but in the Hebrew and Christian they 
have their place in a kindred system, and 
are combined with others of a more vital 
character, which appear nowhere else. 
In that line of history there has been 
fluctuation in zeal and fidelity ; there has 
been change in method, but always the 
same doctrine in progressive clearness and 
frilness of exposition. One system of 
doctrine, animated by one promise, con- 
stitutes the religions of the Hebrew and 
Christian, of one life and purpose from 
the beginning. The same promise, al- 
ways accompanied by frilfilment, and yet 
always expanding into wider meaning 
and anticipating a larger frilfilment, is its 
vital principle. A promised Saviour, a 
Saviour present, who, while fulfilling the 
past forms of the promise, adds new ele- 
ments to it, which yet belong to the de- 
velopment of the original promise, and 
still a future development and fuller fulfil- 
ment is before the eye of hope and fiuth, 
and present fulfilment, while outrunning 
the anticipations from ancient promise, 
unfolds into the blossom of a new and 
grander import of promise; and still the 
Christian prays, " Thy kingdom come." 

The history of what is now the Chris- 
tian Church is the outward progress of 
one cause. Of no other religion can it 
be said that from the earliest record of 
human existence it has observed the same 
unvarying aim through all the corrup- 
tions which at times have accumulated 
around it. Through all the mistakes of 
those who have pro^sssed it, through 
periods of benighted barbarism and the 
elegant vices of high civilization, pro- 
claiming the same message, irrepressible 
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by persecution and incorruptible by suc- 
cess, it has pursued inflexibly the direct 
line of its own proper progress. Others 
have been successful for a time, and 
within the range of their own respective 
ethnic affinities; but without exception 
have developed into corruption, rotting 
to the core, until reform cannot find one 
healthy point for reaction. In Christiani- 
ty, under its deepest depression, there have 
iJso been energies competent to reform. 

Christian history exhibits a repetition 
of the changes which made up the pre- 
ceding history of the religious world. 
First there was its period of primitive 
faith, in the days of its apostles, apostolic 
&thers, and early defenders. Then came 
its period of legalism, when, in the con- 
stitution of Constantino, it took its place 
in union with the State. A long reign 
of sacerdotalism followed, in which all 
the steps of degeneracy recurred after 
their ancient order, only restrained and 
modified by the spiritual life which dwelt 
in the Church, and which all the legal 
apparatus of the Church, though calcu- 
lated to crush out, or render inactive, was 
never able entirely to subdue. When 
that course of things could no longer be 
endured by all, the revolt of human rea- 
son followed, analogous to the vaster 
movements of the centuries immediately 
preceding Christ. Two hundred years 
before the reformation of religion was 
able to maintain itself effectively, disgust- 
ed reason rose in rebellion against sacer- 
dotal assumption, and restrained it by 
limitations of civil law, popular intelli- 
^nce, and common sense. The men 
who revived the study of the civil law, 
who rekindled the flame of learning, and 



laid the foundations of modern literature 
and disseminated among the people the 
first ideas of modern freedom, were the 
pioneers of intellectual emancipation. 
Analogous to the first publication of the 
gospel, reformation of the Church fol- 
lowed when it had become indispensable 
for men fully prepared to distinguish be- 
tween a true spiritual faith and the blind- 
ing forms and falsehoods in which it was 
enveloped. Reformed religion has all 
along ever since contended against both 
declining sacerdotalism and increasing 
rationalism, ever tending into religious 
infidelity. As free thought extends its 
area, it is ever encountered by the advo- 
cates of a free gospel, which is rapidly 
extending itself to every country of 
Christian name, and as Christianity is 
the religion of the ruling races, is also 
extending to the world in general. The 
same questions which are shaking the 
unchristian legalisms of Christendom are 
overthrowing belief in the religions of 
heathenism. The rational movement of 
modem times promises to be of still 
grander breadth and power than that of 
the five centuries preceding Christ, and 
to continue its progress, side by side 
with evangelical religion, until it shall 
pervade the world. 

Free thought awakens inquiry which 
nothing but the Christian revelation an- 
swers. If the ancient great period of 
rationalism preceded and prepared the 
way for the first coming of the Lord to 
plant his gospel, that which is now in 
process may possibly be designed, in the 
issue of its universality, to prepare the 
world to welcome his coming the second 
time to gather in the fruits. 



The Shape of the Earth. — ^The 
convexity of the earth interposes to pre- 
vent the sight of distant bodies : thus at 
600 yards, 1 inch would be concealed, or 
an object an inch high could not be seen 
in a straight line; at 900 yards, 2 inches; 
at!l,400 yards, 5 inches; at 1 mile, 8 
inchee ; 3 miles, 6 foet, so that at that dis- 



tance a man would be invisible; 4 miles 
10 feet; 5 miles, 16 feet; 6 miles, 24 
feet; 10 miles, 66 feet; 12 miles, 95 
feet; 13 miles, 112 feet; and 14 miles, 
130 feet. In levelling, it is usual to 
allow the tenth of an inch in every two 
hundred yards, or eight inches in ^ mile, 
f jr convexity. 
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LIGHTS OF TUE DARK AGES. 



BY DAVID MAGILL. 



I.-PATRICK, THE IRISH APOSTLE. 



THE gospel of Christ is the secret J 
spring whence flows the mighty 
river of modem civilization. Christianity 
has been the strong, warm pulse, which, 
in the early ages, beating in the hearts of 
European barbarians, impelled them on- 
ward to their present exalted position 
amongst their brethren upon the earth. 
The Christian faith preached by Paul, 
though comparatively unnoticed, leavened 
gradually the whole mass of the then 
incipient imperial corruption of the old 
Koman world. It accomplished its work 
in the midst of difficulties which only 
superhuman power could have overcome. 
In spite of artful slander and legalized 
outrage, the new faith found eager list- 
eners and firm adherents. Against its 
heaven-born power and growing majesty, 
the most cruel persecutions of even Nero 
and Decius, the most sagacious plans of 
even Aurelius and Diocletian were alike 
unavailing. As the ages rolled onwards, 
louder and louder reverberated the tri- 
umphant echoes of the announcements to 
the nations heralding salvation, fainter 
and fainter waned the misleading lights of 
Pagan superstition. The earth was sorely 
troubled, but even amidst the clouds of 
battle-dust raised by the motley herds of 
(xoth, of Vandal, and of Hun, flocking 
like carrion-birds to feast upon the cir- 
cass of that once mighty mass, the iron 
empire, the Christian standard boldly 
held its ground. 

Ancient civilization disappeared, and 
nothing emerged from the chaotic mass 
to supply its place. Towns were deserted, 
and forests abounded in Central Europe. 

A vast wilderness of impenetrable 
jungle, where the tangled underwood 
grew thickly under the shadow of the 
giant oak, the witch elm, the aspen and 
the maple, covered what are now the 
richest' and most populous countries of 



modem Europe. In the midst of this 
vast network of shade and silence dwelt 
the Teuton, barbarous and ignorant, un- 
couth, but terrible in war. 

Yet the Spirit of God was not inactive, 
nor was the Church without visible tokens 
of Divine favor. 

During the first three hundred years 
of its existence, Christianity was con- 
fined to a narrow strip of land surround- 
ing the Mediterranean Sea. 

Northern Africa, Palestine, Asia Mi- 
nor, Greece, and Italy, had influential 
Christian churches, while even half a 
century earlier Pothinus and Irenaeus had 
found in the south of France the already 
existing nucleus of a Christian society. 
The westward tendency of the dominant 
races of Europe, and the Christianity 
which they carried with them from the 
p]ast, spread the gospel even beyond the 
pillars of Hercules, the supposed western 
boundary of the ancient world. 

The great families of Europe have been, 
and are, the Latin, the Celt, the Teuton, 
and the Schlave. To the Latins in the 
south-east the gospel had been preached in 
apostolic times, but who shall be f undjn 
the midst of the increasing darkness and 
confiision, of sufficient courage and mis- 
sionary earnestness to advance the stand ird 
of the cross into those dense forests of 
the barbaric north-west, as yet unvisited 
by the faintest rays of culture and of 
light? The importance of individual 
effort is now felt, and we find thit in 
each emergency of the Church's need the 
opportunity and the men were provided 
simultaneously. 

Patrick, the Irish apostle, las the 
proud distinction of being, if not the first 
Christian missionary, at least the first 
organizer of the Christian Church in the 
island of the farthest west. He it was 
who first planted the gospel in the re- 
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motest fastnesses of the ignorant and re- 
velling, but gay, impulsive, light-hearted 
and generous Celt. 

Though the ancient traditions of Lu- 
cius and Donald, the alleged Christian 
kings of Britain and Ireland, are doubt- 
less without foundation, we have the au- 
thority of Tertullian that parts of the 
British island inaccessible to the Roman 
eagle, had been subdued by the cross of 
Christ. 

Shortly after the removal of the Ro- 
man forces from England, the Pelagian 
heresy and the ravages of the Picts and 
Scots, Angles and Saxons, made almost 
simultaneous inroads upon the religious 
and political society of South Britain. 
Prosper of Aquitaine tells us that Ger- 
maine, Bishop of Auxerre, was sent (of 
course by the Pope) to displace the here- 
tic Pelagius, and restore the Britons to 
the Christian faith. The same author 
tells us that in the year 431 A. D., Pal- 
ladiiis was ordained by Pope Celestine, 
and sent as first bishop to the Irish be- 
lieving ill Christ. The word which we 
here translate Irish is Scotos, but in all 
the documents of this early period, this is 
the name by which the Irish were known, 
and the name Scotia was not given to the 
present Scotland until the twelfth cen- 
tury. Prosper also assures us that 
"whilst the Pope labored to keep the 
Roman island (?. e. Great Britain) Catho- 
lic, he made also the barBarous island 
(Ireland) Christian, hi/ ordaining a 
bishop to the Irish!!" 

The manuscripts of Muirchu Maccu- 
machtheni, (he hath a big name, but he 
is harmless, says the quaint Fuller,) 
which have been preserved, written in 
the seventh century, though complaining 
even then that everything was in obscu- 
rity regarding the mission of Palladius 
and Patrick, contains the following: 

"Palladius was ordained and sent to 
convert this island lying under wintry 
cold, but God hindered him, for no man 
can receive anything from earth unless 
it be given him from heaven, for neither 
did those fierce savage men receive his 
doctrine readily, nor did he himself wish 
to spend time in a land not his own, but 
he returned to him who sent him." 



This, the only early attempt t ) Roman- 
ize Ireland, was, as we see, a failure; 
and those who endeavor to make a plau- 
sible plea for the Romanists, patch up a 
story out of the two biographies of Pal- 
ladius and Patricius. 

They take the two undoubted facts, 
the Roman mission of Palladius and the 
great piety and success of I*atrick, and ap- 
plying the two statements to the one man, 
ignore alike the failure of the Romish 
emissary and the express declaration of 
Patrick, that he came to Ireli^nd in obe- 
dience to the direct and reiterated call of 
God in visions and dreams. 

The sources of our information regard- 
ing St. Patrick, though extremely plen- 
tiful and ancient, are somewhat obscure, 
and in many minor points contradictory. 
Many absurd and ridiculous stories with 
regard to his life and labors are handed 
down to us with all the matter-of-fact 
circumstantiality of sober history. 

The most rtdiable materials for his 
biography are found in his own " Con- 
fession," several varying copies of which 
are still extant. This remarkable and 
ancient manuscript contains an autobio- 
graphy in rude and unlearned Latin, full 
of marks of its early date and authen- 
ticity. Its genuineness, as well as that 
of his letter to Caradoc, is admitted by 
all the great authorities in all branches 
of the Christian Church. The name of 
Oudin, however, on the Romish side, is 
arrayed against the unanimous testimony 
of Usher, Cave, Mabillon, Martene, Bu 
Cange, and a host of others of all churches, 
Romish, Reformed, and Eastern. His 
main objection is to the unscholarly style 
of the composition, and he indignantly 
asks, "Who can believe that the Roman 
pontiffs would be so stupid as to send in 
the fifth century of the church men 
unlearned in Latin, and barbarous, to 
promote the preaching of the gospel? 
Now if Patrick was a learned man of 
renown in the fifth century, who can 
believe that he would have written in a 
style half Latin and barbarous?" 

To this we can with ease reply, we 
don't believe anything of the sort. The 
Roman pontiffs were not so stupid as to 
send an unlearned man as bishop to 
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Ireland, therefore, they can't have sent 
Patrick. We don't believe that Patrick 
was * a learned man of renown,' therefore 
it is easy for us to understand how he 
may have written but sorry Latin. The 
Komish controversialist reminds us very 
much of the judge in Pickwick in ex- 
amination of Mr. Nathaniel Winkle. 

* Daniel,' said the judge, 'have you any 
other name?* * Nathaniel, sir.' * Na- 
thaniel Daniel, or Daniel Nathaniel?* 

* No, my Lf rd, only Nathaniel, not Daniel 
at all.' ' What did you tell me it was 
Daniel for then, sir?' inquired the judge. 

* I didn't, my Lord,' replied Mr. Winkle. 
' You did, sir,' replied the judge, with a 
severe frown. *How could I have got 
Daniel on my notes unless you had told 
me 80, sir ?' The argument was of course 
unanswerable." 

In his "Confession," which was writ- 
ten in his own defence against his ene- 
mies, Patrick never alludes to his Roman 
mission, or his learning, as giving him 
any claim upon their attention, but es- 
pecially acknowledges that he is unlearned 
and rustic, (huioctus aiqxte rustieissimiis,) 
Neander remarks that it was by a very 
peculiar and providential combination of 
circumstances that Patrick was trained 
for his work of planting the Church in 
Ireland. In the midst of the maze of 
superstitious and ignorant biographies of 
the great missionary, we are obliged to 
proceed with caution, for at every step 
we meet with contradictory statements 
in his " Lives," and even intimations of 
the original documents obscured by the 
meddling of later hands. In quoting his 
"Confession," we follow the texts of 
Ware and the Book of Armagh. 

"I, Patrick, a sinner, the rudest and 
least of all the faithful, and most despi- 
cable among many, had for my father 
Calphurnius, a deacon, son of the late 
Potitus, a presbyter, who lived in the 
village of Bonavem in Tabernia; for he 
had a little country hoase in the neigh- 
borhood, where I was taken captive. 
I was then nearly sixteen years old. I 

ew not the true God, and I was carried 

Ireland with many thousands of 

, according to our deserts, because 

had gone back from God and had not 



kept his commandments, and were not 
obedient to our teachers, who repeatedly 
warned us for our salvation." . . . "And 
there the Lord opened the sense of my 
unbelief, that even though late I should 
remember my sins, and be converted with 
my whole heart unto the Lord my God, 
who had compassion unto my low estate, 
and had pity on my youth and ignorance, 
and preserved me before I knew Him, and 
before I could understand or distinguish 
between good and evil, and protected me 
and comforted me as a father would a 



son. 



>» 



It is needless for us to enter into the 
debates r^arding the date of the birth 
of Patrick. It is not without hesitation 
that, despite strong and plausible reasons 
shown for other dates, we accept A. D. 
362 as the most probable. 

With regard to the place of his birth 
discussion has also been busy, but with- 
out raising any one of the theories to the 
rank of certainty. The place from which 
Patrick was captured is here stated 
plainly enough to be * Bonavem in Taber- 
nia;' but the ulterior question arises, 
Where is Tabernia, and in what part of 
it is Bonavem? The writer sees no 
reason why he should not candidly con- 
fess that he does not know, and that even 
if he did know, he is not aware that Pat- 
rick was certainly born at the same place 
where he was captured. It is not from 
ignorance of the opinions of others that 
he is thus slow in giving his own, but 
from the many flat contradictions of the 
great equally authoritative historiuns. 
None of the sixty or seventy biographers 
before the conquest of Ireland by the 
English give us the slightest information 
on this head. 

Jocelin, writing in the twelfth century, 
after repeating many of the recorded 
miracles ascribed to the young Patrick, 
cannot reftise his assent to the following : 
" St. Patrick, while an infant, brought a 
new river from the earth, which cured 
the blind ; he produced fire from ice ; he 
raised his nurse fi'om the dead ; he ex- 
pelled the devil ft'om a heifer, and changed 
water into honey" 1 1 1 But whei-e the 
infant saint thus plajrfully disported him- 
self, deponent saith not. 
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After investigating all the available 
records, we have, though not without 
much hesitation, come to the conclusion 
that though of Armorican or Northern 
French extraction, he was probably, as 
the hymn of his disciple Fiacc asserts, 
bom at Nemthur, or AJcluada, the mod- 
em Dumbarton, on the Clyde, north of 
Glasgow, in Scotland. In order to be 
near their relatives, his parents emigrated 
back again to Bonavem Taberaisc in Ar- 
moric Gaul, now 3ouiogne-8ur-mer, in 
Brittany.* It was from this place that 
he was taken prisoner by an Irish mar 
rauding party, probably under the com- 
mand of the famous Niall of the Nine 
Hostages, the greatest of the great dy- 
nasty of The O'Neill, hereditary Lord of 
Ulster, virtually King of Ireland. This 
captivity, which, as Patrick tells us, took 
place in his sixteenth year, began about 
A. D. t^^ and lasted probably about six 
years. 

When Niall and his company arrived, 
the prisoners were parcelled out among 
his various dependents, most probably by 
sale. The person who became possessor 
of Patrick was Milchu, a petty chieftain 
in the north of County Antrim. 

The writer has sometimes, when wan- 
dering in the vast subterraneous prisons 
of the ancient fortress of The O'Neill, 
speculated whether Patrick may have 
spent here the weary days between his 
arrival and his allocation to Milchu. 
When he first saw around the huge ba- 
saltic cone of Mt. Slemish the valley of 
the Br£ud, through which winds the sin- 
uous river marking the site of the ancient 
church of Skerry, he had but a dim 
idea that on these hills of DaJriada had 
the great Irish apostle tended the sheep 
of Milchu, king of the Dal Buain, terri- 

* The writer has made many fraitlees at- 
tempts to procure a copy of " The Papers of 
the Academia," Vol. I., in which a Koman 
Catholic lawyer has lately ably defended the 
claims of Boulogne-sur-mer as the birth- 
place of the saint. Those curious in this 
matter will no doubt find it authoritatively 
discussed in the forthcoming " Ecclesiastical 
History of Ireland," from the pen of Dr. 
Killen. the learned Professor of Church His- 
tory in the Irish Presbyterian CoUece at 
Belfast 



torial lord of what is now the northern 
part of county Antrim, around the mod- 
em town of Ballymena. Here, in slavery 
to Milchu, the feudal under-lord of the 
great O'Neill, he spent his time, amid 
many sufferings, in tending cattle daily, 
but was frequent in prayer, so that, a.s 
he says, the love and fear of God, and 
faith and the spirit of prayer so grew 
upon him tlmt often in a single day he 
prayed even an hundred times, and rose 
before day through ice, snow, ^nd rain to 
perform his orisons before the sun, rising 
over Slemish, should summon hun to his 
duties of the day. 

Although Dr. Todd, following Tille- 
mont, argues for the previous regeneration 
of Patrick, or rather of Succath, which 
was his name before his conversion, the 
attentive reader of the extract which we 
have given from his confession , will see that 
the contrary conclusion is unavoidable. 

In the sixth year of his captivity there 
came to him, in a dream by night, the 
voice of the Lord, saying, " Thy fasting 
is well; thou shalt soon return to thy 
country." Again we are told he had a 
dream, in which the same voice told him 
that he would find a ship in which to 
escape, although at a distance of sixty 
miles, says the scholiast in Fiacc, while 
others even earlier say one hundred, and 
the Book of Armagh gives two hundred. 
By assuming the latter, the truth of the 
other conjecture that he travelled south- 
west to Bantry Bay, and thence set sail, 
is made more probable than it otherwise 
would be. How he was freed we know 
not. It has been suggested that in im- 
itation of the Jewish custom of the Ju- 
bilee, or rather by an ascription of the 
usages of Jubilee to the Sabbatical year, 
the Irish had a custom of manumitting 
their slaves every seventh year; but as 
the chronology is decidedly in favor of a 
bondage of only six years, and as we have 
no record of any such custom as that al- 
luded to, we must adopt the more natu- 
ral conclusion that he ran away from a 
master who, we have reason to believe, was 
cruel and selfish. This supposition is also 
supported by the tradition that on his re- 
turn to Ireland he paid to Milchu a sum 
of money in lieu of ransom. 
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At first the captain of the ship rcfus-jil 
hiui a pjkssa^e, hut a** if proviiJentiallj in 
answer to tho pniyers of Patrick, one of 
the .sailoi-s followed hiui its he went 
iU'>iinifully away, and told him that they 
wen? willing to receive him withiiut pas- ' 
8ai*c money, trusting that in some way or 
other he would find means of remuue- 
ra*inir them. After a tliree davs* Vi«vaj:e 
they r(»ached land, probably somewhere 
ou th<* co.'ust of Armoricu Here, after 
\v:ind'*ring for eiirht and twenty davs 
acrnss the country laid wjiste by the niv- 
airiiiir borders of Franks and Saxons, the 
j^ro visions of the party ran short, and 
their pagan leader cumc to Patrick and 

h:4i<I : 

'•What sayest thou, Christian? Thy 
J/ird is great and all-powerful. Why 
then canst thou not pray to ITim for us, 
for we perish with htinger, and we can 
find here no inhabitants?" 

Ill answer, l^atrick entreated them to 
put their confidence in '*the true God, to 
wliom nothing is impossible, and he will 
wnd you food, for he has abundance 
everywhere.'* Almost immediately they 
i;erceived a herd of swine, which they 
killed and ate. They also found some 
wild honey, of which they all partook with 
relish, although Dr. Todd informs us that 
I^itrick did not taste it. The authority 
for this statement we do not know, but 
the words of Patrick himselfare, "They also 
found some wild honey, ivhirh they shared 
irlth mr. And one of them Siiid, *It is 
an offering; give thanks to God.' After- 
wards I tasted nothing." 

Dr. Todd, falsely a^ssuming that the 
sentence here quoted means that Patrick 
did not taste the honey, accounts for this 
suppositious circumstance by conjectur- 
ing that he would not taste it because it 
had been offered to an idol. (See 1 Cor. 
viii. 10-28.) 

The plain, common sense rendering of 

the j)assage is, that Patrick was offered 

the honey by the barbarians in thankful- 

eBS for the aid his God had given them, 

te it, and afterwards tast<'d nothing, 

nply because he could get nothing to 

Tte. The same night he had a terrible 

B^ht-mare, upon whicjh there has been a 

rcat amount of frivolous discussion be- 



tween Roman istj« and Protestants. He 
s;iys. *• I was sleeping, and Satan sorely 
tempted me. which I shall remember as 
long as I remain in this body. There 
fell upon me. a.s it were, a huge rock. 
But then it was suggested to me in the 
spirit thjit I should invoke Helia: how 
it came into mv mind to call out 'Helia* 
I kn iw not, and while I was calling 
'Helia, Helia I* with all my might, the 
splendor of the sun fell u|K»n me, and 
straightway remi»ved from me the op- 
pressivti weight, and I believe that it waa 
from Christ the Lord, that I sought a&- 
si.stance.'* The Romanbts averring that 
the Helias, on whom Patrick here called, 
was Elias. the Old Testament saint, build 
upon this interpretation the opinion that 
he favored and practiced the invocation 
of saints. It is very strange that any 
stress should be laid upon the doctrinid 
bearings of a dream, and it is evident 
from his own words that this calling upon 
Helias was to himself a thing altogether 
unac^countable, a mere freak of the imagi- 
nation in sleep. At any rate, his calling 
on Elias was of no benefit to him, for he 
says that it was from Christ that he 
sought and obtained assistance. In fact 
it is our opinion that he did not call 
upon or invoke anything. He only says 
that he cried "Helias,** he knows not 
why. If Patrick did call upon Elias, he 
evidently was ashamed of it, and probably 
he was not ignorant of the command of 
his predecessor, Epiphanius, who said, 
"neither Elias, nor John, nor Thecla, 
nor any of the saints, is to be adored.** 
The opinion of Dr. Todd, and of Dr. 
Mason, in his " Religion of the Ancient 
Irish Saints," Ls, that by Helias is meant 
the Saviour himself, but their pious con- 
jecture has, unfortunately, no foundation 
in the analogy of the Greek and Hebrew 
languages. They quote as proof a line 
of a hymn of Hilary of Poictiers, which 
they say was known in Ireland at this 
time, and in which God is addressed by 
his Hebrew name El. ]^ut as the date 
of the transmission into Ireland, and in 
fact, the very genuinesss of the hymn is 
very doubtful, and as even if it had ex- 
isted in Ireland, Patrick had no chance 
of knowing it, and as there is no warrant 
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for the aspiration and lengthening of the 
Hebrew El into Helias, we must reject 
this explanation as fanciful. If the 
meaning of words uttered in a dream is 
worth discussing, it is far more probable 
that, as is darkly hinted by the fifth and 
most reliable biographer of the saint, in 
Colgan's Collection of Lives, by Helias 
he meant the sun, the Greek Hdios^ with 
the worship of which he had become 
doubtless accustomed in his youth. He ' 
felt a weight, a temptation of the Devil 
to become a sun-worshipper. He cried 
out in the weakness of his soul, " the 
sun!" whether in fear or adoration for 
the moment, we know not. But he called 
upon Christ to drive away this illusion, 
and immediately *'the True Sun arose 
upon him, and His light scattered all the 
mists of darkness and delusions of the 
tempter." The consideration of this 
topic might give ample scope for curious 
but vain disputation, but it is not worth 
our while, for we must remember tliat 
this was not the vision of a prophet, but 
the mere troubled dream of the disordered 
imagination of a poor runaway shepherd 
in the wilderness of Armorica. Intrin- 
sically it is not worth a moment's atten- 
tion, and we only turn to it because the 
Romanists, taking the lead in his biogra- 
phies, have given it great prominence, as 
supporting their doctrine of the invoca- 
tion of saints. 

But to return to our story. After 
sixty days spent with the wandering 
sailors, he parted company with them, 
and sought his relatives in Brittany, who 
kindly received him, and wished him in 
future to remain with them. 

He was now just developing from 
youth into manhood. His Romish bio- 
graphers insert a multitude of details in 
his history from this date until hb arri- 
val a second time in Ireland. They talk 
of his education, his thirty years of travel 
by land and sea, over the Alps and in 
the Tyrrhenian Sea, his consecration as 
bishop, and his commission from Pope 
Celestine to the people of Ireland. Every 
word of this is fable, not having even 
the slight authority of a single supersti- 
tious Christian of cotemporancous or im- 
mediately subsequent date. 



We have nothing authentic regarding 
him fr«.m his twenty-third till his sixty- 
seventh or seventieth year, when he ac- 
complished the design long meditated of 
going over to his old land of bondage, and 
preaching there the good tidings of Christ. 
After living many years in retirement 
in Armorica, he was, we are told, finally 
aroused to the great mission of his lite 
by the vision of a man from Ireland 
named Victoricus, who brought over to 
him the Macedonian cry, "We entreat 
thee, holy youth, come and walk anv)ng 
us." 

The Divine call was not disregarded, 
and we find him now no longer a " holy 
youth," but an aged man, crossing the 
stormy sea to Ireland, where he landed 
at a place called Inver Dea, supposed to 
be the present port of Wicklow. All the 
particulars, and especially the chronology, 
of Patrick's mission, are involved in ob- 
scurity, owing to the endeavors of the 
Romanists to show that he was conse- 
crated Bishop of Ireland by the Pope. 
The year usually assigned as the date of 
his arrival is A. D. 432. 

By far the greater number of the Irish 
annaJs give this date, but from the con- 
nection in which it is always given, it 
looks not likely, and it falls along with 
the two baseless suppositions, with which 
it is accommodat<Kl. In order to obtain 
for him consecration from Celestine, and 
yet make it as late as possible to harmo- 
nize with other statements, they place it 
in the last year of the life of Pope Celes- 
tine. The dates have also been tampered 
with in order to accommodate the events 
of his life to the favorite periodic divisions 
of thirty years in the Irish hagiography. 
His life is thus divided into four periods. 
(1.) Thirty years of youth, slavery, and 
study. (2.) Thirty years of travel in the 
Tyrrhenian Sea. (3.) Thirty years of mis- 
sionary labor in Ireland; and (4.) Thirty 
years in retirement, at the end of which 
he died, "after the similitude of Moses," 
at the age of one hundred and twenty. 

There is so much of this "similitude 
of Moses," and mathematical accuracy, 
that it makes us suspicious. We adhere 
to the older and altogether more authori- 
tative chronology, which gives from very 
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diverse sourcee the date A. D. 442, as 
that of liis mission. For the Rooianist 
assertion that Patrick was commissioned 
and consecrated by Pope Celeetine, there 
is no authoritj worth reckoning, and 
against it stands not only the silence of 
the MSS, but every ratioual and historical 
consideration . 

Patrick himself, neither in his " Con- 
fession," his "Epistle to Coroticus," or 
any known production, ever alluded to 
such commission, thougb if snch had been 
the case, the circnmstancea in which he 
was placed were such thnt he doubtless 
would have done so. All the oldest au- 
thorities are equally silent. The hymn 
of St. Sechnall, writt«n in praise of St. 
Patrick during his life; the hymn of 
Fiacc, a convert of the apostle, and his 
ancient biography, in the Book of Ar- 
magh, are alike ignorant of any such 
Koman onsecration or mission. None 
of his cotemporaries seem to be aware 
of any connection with the Church of 

It ia veiT improbable that Patrick ever 
crossed the Alps, and as the early Christi- 
anity of Craul came from the Greek, and 
not the Roman Church, Patrick, if look- 
ing to any ecclesiastical superior, would 
more likdy recognise the Patriarch of 
Constantinople. 

No mention of any of the peculiar 
doctrines of Romanism is made in the 
extant writings of Patrick, nor in his nu- 
merous " Lives." The early Christianity 
of Ireland, as established by him, was re- 
markable for ila simplicity and the scrip- 
tural basis of its teachings. None of the 
ridiculous superstitions and debasing oor- 
mption of modem priestcraft entered 
until ages later, to defile the pure ortho- 
doxy of the eminently scriptural teachings 
of Patrick the Presbyter. The founder 
of the great, pure, and learned mission- 
ary Church of Ireland in the middle ages 
was a plain, blunt, unlearned man, igno- 
rant m ecclesiastical schemes, acknow- 
Ig no master upon earth. The 
ii Chnreh had no foothold in Irc- 
mtil Adrian IV. gave Henry II., 
ingliah monarch, the privilege of 
Dg Ireland, in order that he might 
it into the paleraai /old of the 



Holy Roman Church. This was sev^i 
centuries after the time of Patrick. 

The Celts of Irchmd, to whom Patrick 
considered himself called of Crod as a 
missionary, have had a curious history. 
In fact the most embarrassing circum- 
stance with regard to them is that they 
had too much history. (This is just the 
great difficulty that emerges also in the 
biography of Patrick.) If the historians 
were more sparing and wary in th^ 
statements, we might be inclined to give 
a more confiding ear. We are gravely 
assured, with all the apparent veracity of 
minute detail, that the island was origi- 
nally colonized by a granddaughter of 
Noah, who Sod thither forty dajs before 
the deluge, and that while Solomon was 
building the temple the ancestors of 
Brian Borothme were fighting for the 
supremacy of Ireland gainst a Daidan 
dynasty, established decades before the fall 
of Troy. Caisar tells us that in his time 
the Britons were by far the most civil- 
ized of all the western nations; but from 
the stories which be t«lls us of them, we 
may well wonder what manner of bipeds 
the Irish were, if the English were '^Ex 
omnibut Umge humanustmi.' Diodoms 
Siculns speaks of them as cannibals. 
Strabo tells us that they were terribly 
wild, man-enters, and incestuous. Solinns, 
in the third century, tells us that they 
used to drink the blood of the slain, and 
made no distinction between right and 

The system of feudal elans had by the 
fifth centniT reduced the lower ordera 
among the Ceite to little better than a 
state of slavery, and concentrated all the 
power in the hands of a few chiefs and 
their under-lorda. The Druids were the 
seers and soothsayers, the judges and 
l^islalors in the courts of the despotic 
sovereigns, and their mystic and cruel 
religion was the establishment of the 
country. 

We arc now to rapidly trace the course 
of events which inaugurated the enlight- 
ening epoch of Irish Christianity, that 
period in which the torch of truth and 
free inquiry shone from the extreme 
west over the whole of adjacent Europe, 
but which, alasl quickly died away, 
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leaving behind a darkness only a little 
leds palpable than before. As Ozanam 
justly remarks, "It is the Irish people, 
whose misfortunes are now better known 
than their merits, which was the monastic 
people of barbaric times, the missionary 
nation of Europe, which was destined to 
carry the light of faith and science into 
the increasing darkness of the west." 

Sailing northwards, we are told, from 
Inver I)ea, Patrick and his company 
came to the small island now known as 
Innispatrick, on the eastern coast of 
Dublin. 

After calling here for provisions, they 
ooasted along the shores of county Down, 
until they came to the mouth of the river 
Slaney, at the south-west extremity of 
Strangford Lough. 

Hence, leaving their boat, they pro- 
ceeded to the interior, and had not gone 
far until they were met by Dichu, a 
chieftain in those parts, who, supposing 
the company to be robbers^ came out to 
oppose them. Impressed, however, by 
the venerable appearance of Patrick, he 
kindly received him, listened to his 
preaching, and became his first convert. 
In Lecale, the district over which Dichu 
ruled, Patrick obtained a grant of land, 
and a barn, which he converted into a 
church, called thereafter Sahhall Pat- 
rawy or Patrick's barn. 

It is still known as Saul, about two 
miles north-east fi-om the town of Down- 
patrick. Thence he also visited the 
mountains of Dalriada, where he baptized 
the son of his old master, and ordained him 
as missionary over the district known as 
Island Magee. After having now estab- 
lished Christianity in the counties of An- 
trim and Down, he proceeded through 
the centre of the island, preaching every- 
where with great success. He approached 
the castle of Tara, the central fortress of 
the Druids, just before the time of one 
of the great feasts of their religion. 
Here Laoghaire and his parliament as- 
sembled in the centre of Meath, were 
peparing along with the Druids and the 
Bards for their great festival. Patrick 
on his arrival at the hill of Tara erected 
a tent, and kindled a fire for the purpose 
of preparing fiood. This was a crime of 



the greatest enormity, for to kindle a fire 
before the king had lighted the sacrificial 
flame on the walls of Tara, was a capital 
offence. 

The Druids warned the king that 
if the fire of the Christian was not 
extinguished immediately, to the Chris- 
tian would forever belong the sovereignty 
of Ireland. Patrick, on being brought 
before the king, boldly proclaimed to him 
and his court the doctrines of the Chris- 
tian faith. Laoghaire, though not pro- 
fessing conversion, showed some favor to 
the missionary. 

We are told that here took place a 
contest between Patrick and the Druid 
Magi, very similar to that of Moses with 
the Magi of Egypt. Patrick caused the 
chief magus, Lochru, to be lift«d miracu- 
lously up in the air, and his brains were 
dashed out by his fall, in the sight of all. 
The people are fiirious, but a thick 
darkness and an earthquake cause such 
confusion, that those of the Pagans who 
were not swallowed up slay each other, 
and leave P*atrick and his company alone 
with the king and queen. Afterwards 
the king desiring to kill them, Patrick 
and his companions took upon themselves 
the guise of a flock of deer, and thus 
escaped. A Druid pours poison into the 
cup of Patrick ; he blesses the cup ; the 
wine freezes; he inverts the cup; the 
drops of poison fall out; the wine again 
becomes fluid, and he drinks it. 

These stories may go for what they 
are worth, but it is probable that about 
this time Macculugair, the chief bard of 
the court, and another young poet named 
Fiacc, were converted. 

In this whole transaction, almost every 
trace of reliable history is obliterated by 
the diverse and lying miracles invented by 
the Romanists. 

Dr. Todd is doubtless not too skeptical 
when he says that the only residuum of 
truth in all this story of Tara is, that 
some time or other Patrick appeared at 
the court of Temoria, and preached there 
before the courtiers of Laoghaire. It is 
here that Patrick is said to have written 
his celebrated and probably authentic 
hymn. It is probable that Laoghaire 
gave him liberty to preach through his 
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doiDiiiioiLS. on condition that he would ; 
do nothiniT to disturb the peace. We : 
find Patrick next at Telltown in Meath, | 
where we are told his assassination was 
attempted bj a nephew of Laojrhaire. 

Thence he went to Slifi^, where Mac- 
Neill, the youngest brother of Laojrhaire, 
recf;iv<*d him gladly, was baptized, and j 
gave him the site of a church, sixty feet 
in length, '-measured by his own feet." 
Shortly after we find our adventurous 
ap<^istle journeying across the island from 
Tara to the western wilds of Connaught. 
Here in the wood of Fochlut, near the 
mrxlem town of Killala, the king, with 
his seven sons and twelve thousand men, 
of the clan Amalgaidh, were baptized. 
After having 8|)ent seven years in preach- 
ing in Connaught, he returned to Ulster, 
in which he erected a large number of 
churches, especially in Donegal and An- 
trim. (Jvtr these churches he appointed 
pastors, or rather missionaries. The idea 
that he appointed bishops in an episcopal 
sense is absurd, for many of them were 
locjited within a few miles of each other, 
and we have no record of any clergy in- 
ferior to these men, who were neither 
priests, nor bishops, nor even presbyters, 
such as we have in a Christian country, 
but missionaries having these churches 
as their bases of operations. We strongly 
suspect that Patrick was ignorant of any 
form of. ecclesiastical order, and had 
largely U) improvise one suited to the 
circumstances of the case. 

The main difficulty in the way of the 
Episopalians is to account for the ex- 
iMtence of "three hundred and fifty 
bishofis consecrated with his own hand," 
in such a thinly populated country, if 
such bishops were episcopal, having others 
under them. The story that there were 
from five thousand to seven thousand 
priests under these bishops, comes from a 
bad source, and would require us to be- 
lieve! that, though a large part of the 
island w.'w wilderness, there were then 
in Ireland more Christian preachers than 
now all di^nominations, if joined together, 
(M)ul(l liojje to muster. We find, espe- 
cially in J)oMegal, groups of "bishops" 
living in the same town. 

In this one county we find about fifty 



bishops living for the most part in groups 
of seven. We may well wonder what fifty 
ministers were doing in the bleak, unin- 
habited highlands and moorlands of Don- 
egal, the Adiroudaeks of Ireland ; but if 
these men had under them an immense 
array of inferior presbyters, our historic 
imagination must acknowledge that its 
credulity is overrated. Even Dr. Todd, 
the champion of Episcopacy, is forced to 
acknowledge that "the consecration of 
bishops without sees was therefore a mat- 
ter of necessity, nor was it irregular that 
bishops should be thus consecrated, whose 
duties were essentially missionary. The 
abundance of the har\'est led very natu- 
rally to a readiness which later ages have 
thought laxity, in the multiplication of 
laborers, and every one who was deemed 
qualified by his piety or learning to spread 
Christianity among the savage Picts or 
heathen Saxons was deemed qualified to 
receive Episcopal ordination." 

After organizing the Church in Con- 
naught, Patrick is said to have revisited 
Meath, and at Naas to have received into 
the Christian Church the two sons of the 
king of Leinster. It must have been 
several years after this that Patrick es- 
tablished the Church of Armagh upon 
an eminence called "The Hill of the 
Willows," given him by Daire, the chief 
of the district. 

From this date until his death little is 
known of his life. Near his Church of 
Armagh he spent most of his time, occa- 
sionally leaving it to visit Saul, the first 
and the favorite spot of his missionary ac- 
tivity. It was in this later portion of 
his ministry that his Confession and his 
Letter to Coroticus were composed. 
This Coroticus was a chieftain of Cardi- 
ganshire in Wales, who, though a nomi- 
nal professor of Christianity, ravaged the 
Irish coast, committing every outrage 
upon the Christian converts. Some he 
slew, others he carried off to slavery. 
Patrick's letter is a remonstrance which 
was only answered by ridicule. The 
Romanists insert here an account of a 
visit to Rome. They say that by a 
" pious fraud," while the keepers of the 
sacred relics in Rome were asleep, he 
with the probable connivance of the 
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Pope stole a large number of the most 
valuable, such as a towel stained with 
the Saviour's blood and a lock of hair 
from the head of the Virgin Mary. 
All such stories are of late date and have 
not the slightest foundation. Supersti- 
tious tradition envelopes even the death- 
bed of the saint. An angel is said to 
have previously announced his decease. 
St. Briurid is said to have had his shroud 
prepared, and we are told that for twelve 
days the sun stood still over his tomb. 

Patrick was at Saul when he felt that 
his days were rapidly drawing to a close. 
" In compliment to the Church of 
Armagh," (Dr. Todd assures us) Pat- 
rick set out thither, intending: to die 



there, but *' his guardian angel sent an- 
other angel," we are told, who commanded 
him to return to Saul, where he died on 
the 17th of March, A. D. 493. The 
rival churches and clans around Armagh 
and Sabhall contended for his remains, but 
it was finally decided that he should be 
buried at the fortress of the chieftiiius of 
Ulidia, the site of the present Cathedral 
of Down, in the town of Downpatrick. 
Thus lived, labored, and died Patrick the 
Presbyter, the missionary preacher, the 
teacher of letters and of truth to the Irish 
Celts, who, now misled by the fictions 
of Romanism, have departed far from 
the goodly paths of Patrick, Benignus, 
Columba, and Columbauus. 



FRIENDS IN THE WAY. 



BY K. M. SHERWOOD. 



I WAS a wanderer! the night was deep. 
And wild and sad the wind went moaning by ; 
Alone and trembling, 'neath a sullen sky 
I lay me down. He gave me peaceful sleep. 

Again, a desert! with a lurid gleam. 

An angry sun burned down upon my pain ; 
There waa no c ooling shade, no verdant plain, — 

Then had I perished I Lo, a living stream ! 

So long since wine and oil were of my store, 
I murmured sorely when the meal had gone ; 
But ere the heart grew faint, behold, at morn, 

"With full hands one I 'friended years before. 

Life was so lone, I cried, "O, sweet death, come, 
To calm and claim me when the twilight falls!'* 
A long lost friend made answer to my calls, 

I turned, and found sweet solace in his home. 

I know not what the morrow may reveal, 
But surely toils and trials as to-day, 
And yet more suroly mercy in the way, 

Chi'ist-sent, with pity and with power to heal. 



OUR YOUNG PEOPLE. 



PINKY^S BURIAL 



BY M. n. W. JAQUITH. 




I SIT by my window this bright, sunny 
day, busily sewing, when a clear 
voice startles me. '* Here, mother, I think 
it is pretty,'' and a spray of fresh, 
green hop-blossoms comes into my lap, 
and my eight-year-old boy goes whistling 
away. The clear green of the flowers 
against the darker leaves, and their pun- 
gent odor, recall a thousand memories of 
other days. 

I see no more the far-reaching green of 
the billowy prairie ; I close my eyes, and in- 
haling the perfume of the hop-flowers, I see 
instead, another scene far back in the long 
ago, and across a wide reach of hill and 
valley. I look upon a low, brown house, 
covered with hop-vines over the front door, 
that go climbing up the roof, meeting 
the morning-glories that curtain the end 
chamber-windows. A little blue-eyed wo- 
man, with a l^aby in her arms, and an- 
other clinging to her dress, stands at the 
door, looking at the river — the green fields 
sloping to the river, and the green fields 
beyond rising abruptly, and ending in the 
thick forests that cover the mountain sides; 
and far up the bald head of the mountain, 
and over all, the cloud-shadows wandering 
and chasing each other. 

It is a fair view, and the tired mother 

looks and is rested, undisturbed by the 

merry shouts of the children gambolling 

below, her four, and three cousins. We 

had swung, and jumped on the hay, and 

played ** hide-and-seek," in the secret 

corners of the old bam, till the swallows 

were tired of our noisier twittering and 

chattering. We had exhausted the ezcit- 

iff game of ** Indian," which consisted in 
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blacking a part of our faces with puff- 
balls, and driving the defenseless whites 
to their refuges in the wheat-field, where 
we remorselessly hunted them out, and 
scalped them. 

We had played "bear" in that same wheatr 
field, making us dens and wallows in the 
highest wheat, where we were hunted out 
of our lairs, killed and fried up into bear's 
oil. The wheat was well-nigh spoiled, 
but we had not thought of that, and only 
left when there were no more good plaees 
to hide in. 

We had gone to the celandine, that dis- 
played its elegant, golden ear-jewels, and 
hunting out the ripe seeds, had used them 
for ammunition in our pitched battles. 
We had blown the down from the globes 
of the ripe dandelion heads, and made us 
chains of the stems, till each of us had a 
necklace. Now, somewhat weary, we had 
gone down into the south field, below the 
nursery, whose currant bushes and plum 
trees we had carefully scanned, and were 
telling stories. 

I had found a seat in a little spruce tree, 
on the bank of a small stream, dry at the 
time, and the bed all grass-grown ; and it 
was a delightful swing, as I swayed 
back and forth. The two boys had told 
their bear-stories, the girls their fairy- 
tales, and now it had come the turn of the 
youngest, my cousin, who lisped. She 
begins : '^ Once on a time, when the In* 
dians whore very thick." 

"What made them sick?" we all ask. 

''I didnH say thick, I said thick, ^ was 
her mild explanation. 

"Well, what made the Indians sick?'' 
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we releiitlessly inquire. Again and again 
she tries to explain, making no difference 
between the words, and we investigate the 
cause of the Indians' sickness in the most 
proYokingly innocent manner, till out of 
patience she refuses to say another word. 
A little conscience-smitten for our per- 
versity, there is quiet for a moment, but 
suddenly I espy in the grassy brook-bed 
an object that fills my soul with unspeaka- 
ble horror. In an instant I am kneeling 
down in the green grass, beside my dead 
pet kitten, that had lately disappeared, 
and as I take her in my arms I give vent 
to my grief in a piercing scream, that 
brings the others to the spot. 

This little black and white kitten, named 
Pinky, because I liked the euphony of the 
name, had been my heart's best treasure. 
Now I have found her with her eyes pro- 
truding from her swollen head, her white 
breast-pin stained with blood, the blue 
ribbon around her neck discolored, and 
the soft-cushioned paws stiff and cold. 

The others sympathize with my evident 
grief', each of them has known similar 
sorrows, and has some thrilling tale to tell, 
down to Nettie, who begins: ^^Once I had 
a kitty, and she got very <AtcA:." 

" What made her thick?" ** You shouldn't 
have fed her so much, and then she would 
have kept thin ;" these and similar ques- 
tions and remarks, prevent her story from 
ever getting any farther, so that the fate of 
her ^^ thick kitten" remains to this day as 
much of a mystery as the *'sick" Indians. 

While I mourn inconsolably, the others 
conclude to give her Christian burial. The 
boys surreptitiously get the fire-shovel and 
a butcher-knife to dig a grave. I hunt a 
shingle, on which my sister inscribes her 
name, and one of her negative virtues, 
thus: ** Pinky — she never scratched enny- 
boddy," while I gather a bouquet to put in 
her paws. 

When all was ready we formed a pro- 
cession. The boys carried her on a board, 
with my sun-bonnet for a pall. I walked 
immediately behind, and as chief mourner, 
sobbed real sobs. The singers, with our 



spelling-books, brought Up the rear. They 
hunted the most appropriate, familiar 
words in the book : 

" My bird Is dead,** said Nancy Ray, 

"My bird is dead, I cannot play. 
Go put its cage far, far away, 
I do not love its cage to-day." 
And thus she sighed, poor Nancy Ray, 
And sobbed and wept, and would not play. 

In place of **bird" they put cat, and 
box for '^cage," and as the singing was 
the only funeral service, in order to make 
it of respectful length, we sang it over and 
over again. Finally the boys filled up the 
grave, and set up the monumental shingle 
at the head. Subdued in spirit, none of 
us could think of any more fun, and we 
separated. Cousin Nettie, the forgiving, 
came to me, sitting by the grave of my lost 
love, and tried to console me by saying : 

" If you are a good girl, when you get 
^ick and die, you will thee your kitty in 
heaven," which comfort I accepted, but 
one of the boys who overheard the remark 
had the bad grace to add : 

^^She won't get thick before she dies; 
she'll get thin;" and the retort dried up a 
further flow of sympathetic words. 

The welcome supper call was then heard, 
and we hurried in, all hungry and eager 
to wash off the traces of bear and Indian, 
and in partaking of the brown bread 
and apple-sauce, fried cakes, cheese, and 
pumpkin-pie, we forgot our mischief, our 
sorrows, and our plays. 

This was what the hop-blossoms called 
to my mind. Where to-day are the actors 
in that little life-drama? The dear father, 
who mildly upbraided us for spoiling his 
wheat, and the patient, blue-eyed mother, 
who only sighed as she saw the rents in 
our clothing, and how the hooks and eyes 
and buttons had been torn from their 
places during the Indian raids and bear 
hunts, are both at rest, one sleeping under 
the shadow of the mountains, the other 
grave near me here on the wide prairie. 

The oldesi boy a year after was himself 
laid under Uie sod, and the others are 
widely scattered. Only the youngest sis- 
ter, who watched the burial from the door 
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under the hop-vinea, now sees the old hill- 
side farm under the summer sunshine. 

The cousin who walked at the head of the 
procession to officiate at the burial of my 
dead Pinky is now a minister: the next 
one was married a few weeks ago, and 



Nettie, as matron of an orphan asylum 
near Boston, doubtless tells stories alx)ut 
the "time when the Indians were very 
Mick" to the bright-eyed children, who, I 
am sure, listen with too much love and 
interest to interrupt her as we used to do. 



AN ODD SET OF PEOPLE. 



BY OLIVE THORN E. 



I MUST tell you of a man with a tail. 
It didn't grow on him, you know. It 
was taken from some animal killed in 
hunting, and fastened on by himself as a 
sign of great dignity, aud when he had 
his head ornamented with monkeys' tails, 
his neck covered by the skin of a wild-cat, 
and his square of scarlet cloth over his 
shoulders, he was a very gorgeous-looking 
man indeed. Especially as all these gay 
colors contrasted so finely with his black 
skin, for he was black as a negro. That's 
not very strange though, for he was a 
negro, living in the very centre of Africa, 
where few white people ever go. 

Perhaps you think monkeys' tails make 
a funny head dress, but what would you 
say to a round piece of zebra skin, with the 
long hairs stickiag out all round the head, 
like the rays round a picture of the sun? 
Or, if that don't suit your taste, how 
would you like an ox tail stuck straight 
up over the forehead? 

These odd people have curious ways of 
adding to their beauty. They pull out 
their eyelashes, for one thing, and the men 
in the same way get rid of their whiskers. 
Then they wear ear-rings so heavy that 
their ears are pulled horribly out of shape. 

Those are not all the comical things 
they do. They are fond of tobacco, but 
they neither smoke nor chew it. They 
take snuff, mix it with water, and sniff it 
into the nose. Of course the precious 
fluid would fall out and be lost, but for an 
nious little pair of pinchers, which 




every man — and woman, too, Fm sorry to 
say — wears oiT a string around the neck. 
When they get a good noseful of the horrid 
stuff, they just slip on the pinchers, and 
that holds the nose tight. 

What would you guess such droll people 
would have for fire engines? The only 
house worth saving in the whole kingdom 
belongs to the king, or chief, and it is very 
liable to take fire. When it does, the war- 
riors are expected to come and put out the 
fire by roUing over it ! 

How would you boys like to be soldiers 
in that country? Their way of taking the 
census, or counting the army, is as funny 
as their other customs. Every soldier, as 
he reports to th^ chief, brings an e^^. I 
suppose it is easier to count efugn than 
people, and I think the chiefs pantry — if 
he has one — must be well supplied, for he 
has three hundred thousand soldiers. 

lie has a very dignified way of appear- 
ing in public on grand occasions. It is 
on the back of his chief man, in the posi- 
tion we call pick-a-back ! 

This same chief has a cunning way of 
getting money. He just marches into one 
of his own towns, kills all the principal 
men, and sells all the rest into slavery. 

They needn't say any more about 
"Young America," for in that country 
boys of ten set up in life for themselves, 
build themselves a hut and live alone. 
Girls too, as soon as they are grown up, 
leave homo and live in huts with other 
girls till they are married. 
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There are some horrible customs among 
these people, as among all savages. If a 
^eat man is taken sick, they think he is 
bewitched, and the doctor, or medicine 
man, proceeds to find oat, by witchcraft, 
who did it. The unfortunate person 
whom he selects is tortured, to make him 
confess. If he won*t confess, he is killed, 
and if he does confess, of course he is 
killed. So either way ho has to die, and 
every day some one must die, till the 
great man gets well or dies himself. 

It isn't a very comfortable place for a 
white man to be in, for the ignorant 
savages think all white people are witches. 
Of course if any one is sick, the white 
man is held to be the mischief-maker. 

In many things these negroes are like 
children. No matter what they are doing, 
if an unfortunate rabbit happens to cross 
the path, every man in sight will drop his 
work or his load, and tear after the poor 
little thing. If they catch him, and they 
always do, they tear him to pieces, and eat 
him at once. 

They have no beasts of burden, like our 
horses, and of course no wagons; so the 
only way of carrying goods is on men's 
shoulders. They walk in long strings, 



called caravans. When two caravans 
meet, the leaders sidle up to each o^her 
like a pair of roosters, and suddenly put 
down their heads, and butt each other like 
two rams. That is their sort of fun. 
Fancy your father and one of his dignified 
gentleman friends running at each other 
in this way 1 

If they think white people are witches, 
they are even worse in their treatment of 
very fat men. A story is told of one who 
was travelling through the country. The 
delighted natives would not be convinced 
that such a wonderfully fat man was not 
God, and as they needed rain, they in- 
sisted on his producing it. When the un- 
happy man could not do it — as of course 
he couldn't — they were so angry, they 
were about to kill him, but luckily for 
him, rain came on and saved his life. 

Even the animals of this country don't 
eat like other animals. One of them, the 
fisi, a kind of wolf, steals up to man when 
asleep, and snatches a mouthful from the 
face. It doesn't kill him, but makes a 
horrible looking face. 

All things considered, I don't believe 
you and I would like to go among the 
wild tribes of Central Africa. 



THE MOUNDS OF NINEVEH 



BT THE EDITOB. 



OUR young folks at school have too 
much real history to learn, to mourn 
over history lost and gone. Yet grief 
over lost history is not a rare thing, and 
when they are grown up, they too may 
feel a longing to know more than is likely 
to be soon known concerning great nations 
and cities of the dead and forgotten 
past. 

A quarter of a century ago it was com- 
mon to begin with Nineveh and Babylon, 

in our regrets over lost history. The Old 
6 



Testament had given us glimpses of the 
magnificence and extent of these cities, 
and Herodotus and Diodorus Siculus, and 
others of the Greek and Roman historians, 
had made us familiar with many extra- 
ordinary facts and traditions concerning 
these wonderful capitals, each in its turn 
the mistress of the East, and we naturally 
wish to know more about them. 

Nineveh, and the empire of which it wa.^ 
the mighty and brilliant centre, rose, 
flourished and decayed before history, iit 
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the proper geiiBe of the word, hod im ei- 
iBMnce. The Old Testament, though more 
historical than the New, is not a historj of 
ancient nations aa Buch. Its deBlgn is U> 
give the hietory of the true religion, and 
iU ctmrse through the ages for the first 
thirtj-five or forty centuries. Wherever 
the nations came in contact with the 
Jewish people they are mentioned, and 
after that the sacred writer had no need 
of them until they had dealinfrs again 
with the people of Israel. 

Over lands once fertile, but checkered 
now with vast desert', on the banks of 
rivers which bear now nearly the same 
names that theyhadwhen they watered the 
land of Eden, along caravan tracks, fol- 
lowed warily for the purpose of eluding 
the wild, bigoted Arab troops, who would 
delight to make the "tAfidel" bis spoil, 
the traveller in former times went and 
came, passing in some instances over the 
sites of Nineveh and Babylon without 
knowing it. To the thoughtful observer 
the great mounds marked the places where 
cities may have been, and the Arab vil- 
lagers near by would tell of strange things 
witnessed there, of hobgoblins and fearful 
sounds, and sometimes of huge creatures 
in stone, giants, or winged lions, being 
disclosed after a, heavy tain, which wore 
the dirt from the clefts. These stone im- 
ages they would sometimes break up in 
their hatred of idolatry, and sometimes, 
thnmgh fear, they would bury them again 
to bide them from sight. 

When Mr. Layard heard from the people 
of Mosul, a city on the Tigris opposite the 
mounds which constitute the remains of 
Nineveh, these marvellous stories, he felt 
a desire to dig into the heaps of earth. 
After a lung time and much tri'Uble, with 
great expense, and amid much opposition 
from the neighboring sheiks, he uneovered 
a (Treat number of sculptures and marble 
slabs, which threw a flood of light upon 
■y of the famous Assyrion empire, 
^t wbiuh was dead seemed to cuiuc to 
lIo; the lost was found. 

inds of Babylon also were ex- 



plored, and as in the case of Nineveh, 
monumente and bas-reliefs, and many 
things curious and instructive have beeo 
brought forth. Many of these were trans- 
ported to London, aud are now exhibited 
in the British Museum. 

Every one of these mounds was the 
fn^ve of a palace, or the site of a portion 
of the city walls. Kren the earth-heaps 
that covered the splendid templea and 
palaces were of great eitent, often one or 
two thousand yards in, circuit. Every 
Eastern monarch must have a long range 
of apartments, in which his officers and 
dependents might reside, and the work 
of the government be transacted. The 
apartments occupied by himself and his 
family would be on a scale of special 
munificence. The high priest, too, and 
various other priests of the national idol- 
atry would have their home in the same 
building, and here would be seen the 
images of many of their gods and god- 
desses, as sculptured in the best style of 
pagan art 

To please himself, and his nobles and 
priests, the Assyrian king would gather 
around him the most skilful workmen, and 
keep them constantly employed in chisel- 
ing picture stories on large slabs of ala- 
baster, which is a species of fine, white 
marble. Tliese marble pictures are bas- 
reliefs, that is, sculptures which are not 
cut very deep. When finished, the slabs 
would be set up in the walls within the 
building, and sometimes thousands of 
them would adorn a single palace. 

How came so much earth and rubbish 
over the walls and marble floors, ^nd 
above the winged bulls and lions, till it 
reached a height of twenty or forty feet? 
The answer is not difficult. 

The walls of the first story were often 
several feet in thickness, and were built 
of solid masonry. The stories resting on 
these were usually built of sun-dried 
bricks, and when, after a siege, the 
enemy would enter a palace, they would 
overthrow as much as they could. The 
destruction which they could not accum- 
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plish time would complete. After centu- 
ries of exposure to the rains, the heap of 
sun-dried bricks which had tumbled into 
the lower halls would be transformed into 
earth and sand, aud the winds would 
bring other deposits of sand and soil, 
while the decaying vegetation of each 
succeeding autumn would add to the 
heap. These mounds were never culti- 
vated, but they were often used as bury- 
ing places by the Mohammedans — an 
instructive lesson on the pride of kings. 

Numerous inscriptions, in the arrow- 
headed style of writing, hard to decipher, 
accompanied the stone sculptures, and 
some slabs were found entirely covered 
with this kind of writing. For a while 
these inscriptions were riddles, but now 
the learned world is not ignorant of their 
meaning. 

"What a happy circumstance!" you will 
exclaim. " We have now so much of lost 
history found at last.*' 

We have indeed a large amount of in- 
formation never dreamed of before the 
time of Mr. Layard and Mr. Kawlinson, 
for after thousands of years of silence, the 
dead and buried cities of antiquity have 
rendered up to us the records of their old 
life, in a mass of pictured and written 
materials of history, yet we must remem- 
ber that these are only materials, and not 
history itself. As for history proper, such 
as we have in our school books, or such as 
Macaulay^s Ilistory of England, or Mot- 
ley's History of the Dutch Republic, this 
differs widely from the illustrations of As 
Syrian glory as read upon the walls. In- 
stead of the life of the people, we have the 
life and warlike deeds of the kings, who 
were pictured much larger than other 
men, and were exhibited each as holding 
three or four thunderbolts in his right 
band. The cities they besieged, the lands 
they subjugated, the kings, and chieftains, 
and armies they took captive, would also 
be portrayed upon the walls. The dress 
of foreign nations would be given with 
minuteness, as well as the natural pro- 
ductions of their soil. In one picture, for 



instance, are two kinds of sheep — the com- 
mon species, and that with the immense 
fat tail, like the Syrian sheep. Three 
species of the ox are seen — the common 
ox, the eastern buffalo, and a wild ox now 
extinct. The last is mentioned in the 
earlv books of the Old Testament. 

In those rude and remote ages no such 
work as our written histories was thought 
of, and no such thing was desired. Where 
a king was wrapped up in ideas of his 
own importance', he had nothing to learn 
from the deeds and fate of other sove- 
reigns. He cared nothing for other na- 
tions,, except to invade their territory, blot 
out their history, and make them tributary 
to himself. 

Some of the discoveries carry us back 
nearly three thousand years. There is 
evidence that old marbles were sometimes 
taken from a more ancient ruin, and sot 
up in a new palace. We can imagine how 
the unearthing of an old palace, with its 
slabs of marble displaying the achieve- 
ments that perhaps had long since ceased 
to be sung by Assyrian bards, would pro- 
duce a sensation in royal and priestly cir- 
cles, and how curiously these long robed 
personages would comment upon the 
figures of the idols, and the various em- 
blems of worship; not all of them out of 
date, of course, but still old fashioned, 
with the changes which time and foreign 
intercourse had brought about. 

If you have not read much concerning 
the discoveries at Nineveh and Babylont 
you will be curious to know how far the 
facts lately brought to light agree with the 
Bible accounts of the Assyrian kings and 
people. Infidels were, as might be ex- 
pected, on the tiptoe of expectation, hoping 
for some contradiction, which they could 
use as a new weapon against the Scrip- 
tures, to take the place of the many that 
they had cunningly forged, and that had 
been shivered to pieces in their encountera 
with the defenders of the Word of God. 

No points of disagreement have beeUi 
discovered ; on the contrary, many confirm- 
ations of the s^red nc^rativ^ have been 
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brought to light. The names of one or two 
kings mentioned in Scripture have thus 
far not appeared on the monuments, but 
we must remember that each king had 
often several names. As heretofore, so 
in the future, some monarchs named by 
the Greek and Hebrew writers may be 
identified. The allusions in the prophets 
and in the historical Scriptures to the 
customs of the Assyrians, as well as 
of other nations, are verified by the bas- 
reliefis. 

Mr. Rawlinson, who ranks high as a 
scholar, wrote a work upon the evidences 
of the truth of the Scriptures as furnished 
from the mounds of Nineveh and Babylon, 
and he shows clearly and with striking 
effect, that the Old Testament, in its ac- 
counts of these old empires, is a narrative 
of facts, and not a tissue of fancies. Since 
the work of Rawlinson and others con- 
cerning Assyria, and that of Ilengstenberg 
concerning Egypt, whose tombs were found 
full of paintings two and three thousand 
years old, the leading infidels have given 



up their ground in relation to the Old 
Testament Scriptures, for they are ashamed 
to say, as did Strausse, De Wette, and Theo- 
dore Parker, that they are not historical, 
but mythical. 

Infidels still reject the miracles and all 
that is supernatural in the Bible, bat we 
are bound to take the Bible as a whole, 
for there is no other way of exphuning it. 
It would indeed be a singular book did it 
show a perfect life-likeness in matters per- 
taining to men, but fall into prettily-woven 
fancies and lying wonders in respect to 
the powers of the heavenly world. That 
would be a miracle in itself. The two 
classes of facts are therein told with the 
same simplicity and straightforwardness, 
and we are bound to believe them if we 
would escape the imputation of folly. 

That the prophetic writers could describe 
so minutely the fate of nations and cities, 
and the exact condition in which their 
ruins would remain, and not receive divine 
inspiration for the purpose, would be a 
greater miracle than all. 



OUR MISCELLANY. 



Tub Truth about Deap People.— In the 
article entitled " The Silent World," in " Out 
Monthly " for August last, some errors inad- 
vertently found their way. 

The author says : *' The knowledge of the 
ear, its diseases and their remedies, seems 
scarcely to have kept pace with the progress 
made in the other departments of medical 
science." Rather let us say that the anat- 
omy, physiology and pathology of the human 
ear are better understood than in the case 
of many other organs of the human body ; 
and the works upon the subject at the pre- 
sent day are more scientific, clear, and satis- 
foctory than treatises upon many other por- 
of the human system. The past two 
^■have witnessed a great advance, as we 
by a reference to any of the German 




catalogues. Such men as Doctors Warden, 
of St. Petersburg; Qruber and Politser, of 
Vienna, and Von Troltsch, of the University 
of Wurzbnrg, are honored by the profession of 
medicine all over the world, for their pro- 
found knowledge of the ear. The advance 
is apparent in a much better understanding 
of the great importance of attention to ear 
diseases in their early and curable stages, 
before such radical changes take place in the 
inner ear, or brain, as will prevent the ac- 
tion of remedies. There is also more atten- 
tion paid than formerly to procuring hearing 
trumpets, and to arrangements in churches 
and lecture-rooms for deaf persons. 

Instead of finding, as the writer says, 
"when the trouble is in the external ear, 
(by this is meant outside of the membrana 
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tjmpani, we suppose,) it is usaally tempo- 
rary, and may often be reached and cared ; 
when in the internal, a care is seldom or 
never attained." We conclade that it is 
often the neglect of these troubles in the ex- 
ternal ear that produces the chief cause of 
the internal disease, so hard to cure. Such 
simple things as a cold in the head, a neg- 
lected mass of cerumen or wax, on or near 
the membrane, or a sore throat, are now the 
well recognized causes of most of the cases 
of chronic catarrh of the middle ear. 

Thongh the author seems to assert the 
contrary, we may make the broad assertion 
that the deaf do hear. In the Amtrican 
Journal of the Medical Sciences, published in 
Philadelphia, will be found a statistical re- 
port of 494 cases of diseases of the ear, also 
of 600 cases published in the " Transactions 
of the Medical Society of the State of Penn- 
sylvania, 1871," of which there were cured 
338, much improved 65, improved 84; much 
improved and improved, 343 cases. There 
were 338 deaf individuals cured, in whom 
the hearing was restored to a normal condi- 
tion, as tested by the watch, tuning fork, 
and ordinary conversation; and in whom 
the membrana tympani, previously ulcer- 
ated, had been healed. The standard of 
cure and improvement is higher than that in 
ophthalmic practice, where by the removal 
of a cataractous lens the patient receives 
sight enough to read print, or even to walk 
about. It is called a cure of the cataract, 
although the vision obtained may be only 
two- thirds of that enjoyed by a person who 
has never had cataract. In the same man- 
ner we speak of curing a bone a£fected with 
necrosis, by removing the diseased portion, 
even if considerable deformity and lameness 
is left, the patient being able to walk. We 
core the deaf and dumb, and make them 
speak, but alas, how very imperfectly, and 
yet we say the dumb speak, and it is a cure. 

It is well known that scarlet fever in 
yonng children generally causes dumbness, 
and the greater number in our deaf and 
domb institutions can trace their infirmities 
to this source. Even in older persons, who 
were well able to speak before the attack, 
the disease so injured the membranes of the 
ear, the small bones and internal ear, that 



they are almost always hopeless cases for 
treatment. 

In another paragraph of the article, one 
of the causes of the increase of deafness is 
correctly given, as being due to the fashion 
of "perching the head-gear on the summit 
of the head." The present style of head- 
gear worn by the ladies in our streets dur- 
ing cold and changeable weather, exposing 
the ears and the back of the head to every 
variety of temperature, causes a great in- 
crease in proportion in the number of fe- 
males suffering from deafne.ss. 

We agree with most of the positions as- 
sumed by the writer; the descriptions are 
so accurate that we may assume them as 
derived from the experience of one who has 
suffered. It is true that women, generally, 
are more distinctly understood in conversa- 
tion by the deaf than are men ; and to those 
conversing with the deaf, we would recom- 
mend the practice of employing a moderate 
tone of voice, enunciating each word dis- 
tinctly, and always looking at the mouth, 
for with many deaf persons, they watch the 
play of the lips and expression of the face, 
and often arrive at the meaning of the word 
before it is fully uttered. 

Lawrence Tubkbull, M.D. 

1208 S^uce Strtetj PhUaddphia, 

Trust. 
A Paraphrase of Heh. iii. 17 — 19. 

Though the fruit-trees should not blossom, 

And the vines no clusters yield ; 
Though the hands should vainly labor, 

And no harvest load the field ; 
Though no grass should green the vallies. 

And the flocks and herds should waste. 
Yet in God will I be joyful, 

Joyfal that His love shall last. 

God, the God of my salvation. 

Though He make the cloud-day long, 
And to deeps of sorrow doom me. 

Still will make my spirit strong ; 
Up from earthly longings lift me. 

And, all burdens from me hurled, 
Bear me on, with roe-like fleetness. 

In a way above the world. 

J. P. M*C0BD. 
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Witnessing for thb Truth — The church 
of our fathers has ever been a witness- bear- 
ing church. It has maintained something 
of a witness-bearing attitude, not only in 
times of persecution, but in all its periods of 
religious tranquillity. As its system of doc- 
trines have ever been those which are least 
worldly and popular, it has had to summon 
up no little moral courage to face the " whips 
and scorns" of adverse opinion. Our min- 
isters generally have felt that the peculiar 
doctrines of the church, those denominated 
the doctrines of grace, should be faithfully 
preached. 

Who is the martyr? Some sec the char- 
acter in martyr sufferings only; others see 
the truth, outshining, as it appeared to the 
sufferer, all earthly benefits, not excepting 
life. The value to the church of the mar- 
tyr's sufferings is in the body of doctrine for 
which he gave up his all. What an awful 
grandeur, what an authoritative sanction 
has the written testimony of God when it is 
read by the fire light of its dying confessors ! 
We look and say, the truth is to be loved; 
see what those sincere men thought of it! 

Wo believe that this grace which we so 
much admire in a few, actually resides in 
the many. A little shifting of the scene, a 
little changing of circumstances, and our 
ministers and people, finding themselves 
called upon to suffer for the doctrines they 
preach and hear, like our Scotch ancestors 
would prove, we think, that the martyr- 
spirit is no chance disposition, or exceptional 
grace. 

That this something which blazed into 
such a halo of glory about the heads of the 
martyrs, must have its residence in every 
Christian heart, and that Christ gives 
every member of his flock the occasion to 
use it, in standing by their Master in those 
principles of revealed truth which the 
world despises and denounces, is to some 
extent preached from our pulpits, but by 
no means as it sliould be. Many of oar 
people see but dimly that they have a 
duty to fulfil in reference to the form of 
doctrine that has been committed to them. 
Many are tempted to allow such considera- 
tions as profit, convenience, friendships, or 
the love of praise, to sink out of sight 



and out of mind the vital doctrines of their 
faith. 

As an objection to the frequent preaching 
of the doctrines of grace — those usually 
called Calviuistic — the plea is urged that 
amid so many conflicting opinions held by 
the sects and parties of Christendom, it is 
not easy to determine what are the senti- . 
ments of the inspired writers upon these 
subjects. Though these are the days of 
Christian fraternity and cooperation, there is 
no spirit of liberality and accommodation 
towards other opinions which requires us to 
yield the point that we rest upon a right 
doctrinal basis. Wo may use a "short 
method" with objectors of this class. The 
question may be decided by an appeal to 
the Bible itself, in this way. 

Lot those bodies of Christians which make 
the most account of the Scriptures, and refer 
most to thom as a rule of faith, be considered 
as the holders of scriptural doctrine. Where 
the Scriptures, without gloss or addition, are 
best received and reverenced, look there for 
doctrinal purity. This method will prove 
the claim of the evangelical churches to be 
nearer the fountain of truth than the un- 
evangelical ; and in a comparison among 
the evangelical churches, the favorable con- 
clusion rests with the Presbyterian bodies. 
Nowhere, as in the land where their confes- 
sion was framed, has the staple of preaching 
been to such an extent scripture itself. And 
in our own land societies for multiplying and 
diffusing Bibles among the masses have de- 
rived by far the larger portion of their funds 
from Presbyterians. The denomination that 
makes most of the Bible is most in accord 
with it. 

The false dealer may, of a truth, occasion- 
ally use the true standard of weights and 
measures, and he may talk no little about 
them, but he does not prefer them. Without 
imputing dishonesty to those who are in doc- 
trinal error, they may bo known by their 
sitting apart from the Scriptures. To the 
Scriptures they do come sometimes, but their 
coming is not habitual and hearty, and they 
make great account of other authorities, 
such as reason, a transcendental philosophy, 
the Church, the fathers, tradition, the priest. 

Let us call to mind some examples of mar- 
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tyr fidelity in the history of our Church. In 
the first century we find that the flock of 
Christ, 80 far as they gave themselves to the 
work of church organization, had the same 
simple yet efficient system of government, 
each congregation controlled hy a hench of 
ruling and teaching elders. We find only 
two sacraments, baptism and the Lord's 
supper. We find a parity of the ministry, 
by which we mean — leaving out the apostolic 
order, which was evidently an extraordinary 
and temporary institution — but one order of 
ministers, no one ranking above or lording 
it over the rest. Or, to apply the test of 
doctrine, we find that the early Christians, 
and especially those who, after some centu- 
ries, were persecuted for their rejection of 
tradition and ecclesiasticism, as the Nova- 
tians, Paulicians, Culdees, Waldenses, and 
Albigenses, substantially spake the same 
thing with ourselves. We claim near kin- 
dred too with the martyr blood of Holland, 
which was shed in defence of political and re- 
ligious liberty, and under the hand of the dark 
and bloody Inquisition. Like the Church 
of Holland, the Calvinists or Huguenots of 
France called themselves Presbyterians. 

We are proud to-day of the spirit shown 
and the deeds done by the witnesses for the 
truth in Scotland, and because the spiritual 
affluence of our own Church is an heirloom of 
those martyr sufferings, they should be held 
in remembrance by us and our children. 
There were protracted periods in which the 
Herods of England stretched forth their 
hands "to vex certain of the church," in 
which the ecclesiastical Ahabs of Britain 
coveted the vineyards of th« Kirk, and be- 
cause they were denied, caused the soil of 
Scotland to run red. The Reformation es- 
tablished, there came to the throne of Eng- 
land one with whose name is linked the idea 
of kingcraft, and whose motto was, " no 
bishop, no king," the labors of whose life 
were in good part devoted to reducing to 
practice, by force or by stratagem, such senti- 
ments as it is the right of the king to bridle 
and guide the church, to apply the lash of 
discipline, if in his judgment the preacher 
wanders from his text, and to keep down the 
parity of the ministry, as giving ingress to 
republicanism. 



In the oppression that followed, there was 
no voice in the stronger nation loud enough 
to stav the crusade which was so obse- 
quiously entered upon by the king's follow- 
ers, no hand in Scotland or England strong 
enough to draw forth from loathsome prisons 
the host of godly ministers on whom fell the 
vengeance of king and prelates. 

The inextinguishable life which the Refor- 
mation had brought with it, was manifest in 
the signing of the Covenant. The prelatevS 
having persisted in revolutionizing a churcli 
and a nation, in which they had neither 
part nor lot, the lowlands, the highlands, 
and the isles vie with one another in spread- 
ing the alarm. We gaze in wonder at a 
crowd in and around an Edinburgh burial 
ground, where never again may be witnessed 
until the trumpet of the resurrection shall 
sound, a scene so solemn and stirring. In 
the presence of sixty thousand earnest men, 
a parchment unrolls and covers a tombstone, 
and one by one the immense multitude 
come forward and sign it. This parchment 
becomes the charter of the nation, binding 
them to resist popery and prelacy as forced 
upon them. Then, like the pillar of cloud 
and fire, the parchment moves, lengthening 
as it goes, until it has made the tour of Scot- 
land, receiving thousands of additional sig- 
natures. If we follow it, we shall see that 
the Spirit of God is often poured out where 
it abides, for in connection with the signing' 
of that document the kingdom of God id 
preached, and thousands press into it. 

True, this leads to war, to an invasion of 
Scotland by England's trained soldiery, 
under the royal standard, and to encamp- 
ments of Scottish clans and companies, in 
whose tents are heard prayer and psalm 
singing, while above them waves a banner 
bearing the Scottish arms, and the inscrip- 
tion, "For Christ's Crown and Covenant." 

Again, in the reign of another king, is the 
drag-net of persecution drawn over Scotland, 
sweeping from the earth those of whom tht^ 
world was not worthy. This is the " killing 
time, " wherein are repeated many of the heart- 
rending realities enumerated by the apostle : 
"They encountered the violence of fire, th« 
edge of the sword ; they were tortured, not 
accepting deliverance, that they might ob- 
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tain a better resurrection ; others had trial 
of cruel mockings and scourging^, yea, more- 
over, of bonds and imprisonment; they were 
destitute, afflicted, tormented; they wan- 
dered in deserts and in mountains, and in 
dens and caves of the earth." 

Neither the occasional errors of these men, 
nor the caricatures of Walter Scott, the tory 
novelist, who gibbeted the memory of some 
of them in his partisan stories, will dim the 
lustre of this religious aurora of the north ; 
and as the spectroscope has shown the 
identity of nature in the aurora and the 
sun's corona, so is there but a step between 
the luminous testimony that rose from the 
heather-covered hills and valleys of Scot- 
land, and the glory that is to break forth 
from on high, and irradiate the kingdom of 
God. 

My Lord and I. 

(a pratkr.) 

Help me, Lord, to trust in Thee, 
In the dark as in the light ; 

Though thy hand I cannot see. 
Yet I know thou leadest right. 

O, my Saviour, strengthen me; 

Draw me closer unto Thee. 

Often does my wayward heart 
Wander far away from Thee ; 

And I act a rebel's part, 

Boasting oft of strength in me. 

0, my Lord, turn back my feet; 

Bring me to thy Mercy-Seat. 

Jesus, Master, free my guilt ; 

Lead me in the narrow way ; 
Let thy blood, for sinners spilt, 

Wash my every sin away. 
Blest Redeemer, rescue me ; 
Save from death, to life, in Thee. 

At thy feet may I find peace; 

With thy smile may 1 be blest ; 
When from earth I gain release, 

In thy bosom may I rest. 
0, my Lord, forsake not me ; 
Take me, as a child, to Thee. 

Samuel L. Conde. 



An Adroit Hit. — A correspondent of a 
Western paper tells the following: 

I have picked up "a little story," which 
I think too good a reproof for disturbers of 
the peace in churches to be lost. A presid- 
ing elder of the United Brethren Church 
was preaching in the same neighborhood, 
and was much annoyed by persons talking 
and laughing. He paused, looking at the 
disturbers, and said, " I am always afraid to 
reprove those who misbehave in church. In 
the early part of my ministry I made a great 
mistake. As I was preaching, a young man 
who sat just before me was constantly laugh- 
ing, talking and making uncough grimaces. 
I paused and administered a severe rebuke. 
After the close of the service, one of the offi- 
cial members came up to me : ' Brother 

, you made a great mistake. That 

young man you reproved is an idiot.' Since 
then I have always been afraid to reprove 
those who misbehave in church, lest I repeat 
that mistake, and reprove another ' idiot.' " 
During the rest of that service, at least, there 
was good order. 

Tht Congregationalist tells a good story 
of the late Rev. J. L. Cannon, D. D., of New 
Brunswick. On one occasion — being accus- 
tomed to leave his secular affairs very much 
to take care of themselves, in his higher en- 
gagements in spiritual things — he had given 
an order to a horse-jockey for the purchase 
of a horse. When the man called a few 
days after, he was shown to the study, and 
said: "Well, Dominie, I have got a horse 
that will suit you to a fraction." " What is 
the price," said the doctor. The jockey 
named a fair sounding sum. The doctor 
rose, and opening his desk and pulling out a 
roll of bills, began to count out the money, 
'* What," said the jockey, " are you not going 
to look at the horse?" *' No," said the doc- 
tor; "you say he will suit me; I will take 
your word for it." This fearless reliance 
stimulated the jockey's conscience into un- 
wonted activity, and starting up, he said, 
"Keep you money to-day. Dominie; per- 
haps I can get you a better horse," and 
withdrew, to come again another day with 
an animal that would bear subsequent re- 
flection. 
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The Metric System. — According to the 
best anthorities, 135,000.000 of the 260,000,- 
000 of the people of Europe have either 
adopted the French metric system, or have 
given metric values to all the standard units 
of their own systems. In Mexico and South 
America 26,000,000 more have done the 
same; making 160,000,000 civilized people 
in civilized lands who are irrevocably com- 
mitted to the metric system, while a consid- 
erable proportion of the rest have made 
progress toward the system by adopting me- 
tric values in part, like, Denmark, Austria 
and Turkey, or by adopting the decimal law 
of derivation, without, as yet, the metric 
values, like Sweden; and 70,000,000 more, 
the people of the British Islands and of the 
United States, have made the denominations 
of the system lawful in all business transac- 
tions within their territory. In connection 
with these facts, it may be added that there 
are in the custody of the Treasury Depart- 
ment at Washington, in the office of Weights 
and Measures, the following authentic copies 
of the standard metre and kilogram of 
France, viz: Metre of platinum, compared 
and certified by Arago ; metre of steel, com- 
pared and certified by Silbermann; kilogram 
of platinum, compared and certified by Ara- 
go; kilogram of brass (gilt), compared and 
certified by Silbermann. The length of the 
metre is 39.3685 inches of the United States 
standard scale, and the kilogram is 15432.2 
grains, or 2 lbs., 3 ozs., 119.7 grs. avoirdu- 
pois. There is also another metre, the pro- 
perty of the American Philosophical Socie- 
ty, which is one of the twelve original me- 
tres made by the French government, and 
brought to this country by Mr. Hassler, the 
originator of the United States Coast Survey. 
A comparison between this bar and the 
standard of France at the Conservatory of 
Arts and Trades was made by Dr. F. A. P. 
Barnard, with the result that at the tempera- 
ture of melting ice there is no appreciable 



difference, by the most delicate means of 
comparison, between the platinum stan- 
dard of the Conservatory and this iron metre. 
It is, therefore, possible for the office of 
weights and measures to reproduce for dis- 
tribution to the different States metric stan- 
dards of great accuracy. 

Wonderfully Minute. — In the late siege 
of Paris by the Prussians, photographs of 
the London Timti were taken, so very small 
that an entire side of that printed sheet was 
reduced to a size too small to be read by the 
naked eye, and yet was perfectly legible 
under the microscope. Professor Osborn, of 
Miami University, has one of these photo- 
graphs on glass, which docs not cover the 
area of one-eighth of an inch square, but 
upon the screen more than 2000 words, in 
each of the six columns, could be read with 
great distinctness, making*more than 12,000 
words. But remarkable as this may seem, 
on another slip of glass are some minute 
specs, obscurely covering about the same 
area as in the above-mentioned object. This 
surface presents to view, upon the screen, 
four squares proximately arranged ; in each 
square are one hundred perfect skeletons of 
extinct and living species of animalcules, 
and each hundred is arranged in ten rows 
of about ten " diaiorM,'' as they are called, 
to the row ; so that each of the four hundred 
can be, and is described, with locality and 
name, in a thin volume printed and adapted 
to the slider. This work was prepared by 
Moller, of Berlin, and in its arrangement is 
a marvel of art. But under a powerful hy- 
dro-oxygen light, and with one of Zent- 
meyer's object glasses, one of these " dia- 
toms" presented the appearance of possessing 
at least 150 apertures, beautifully symme- 
trical, making, proportionately, 60,000 dis- 
tinct marks to the whole surface, and with ft 
higher power, each aperture appeared with 
about twenty rays, making an equivalent of 
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1,200,000 letters to the same area, for the 
printing of nature, over against 2000 for that 
of art. The heautifally irisated lines in 
some of these animalcules suggest the ques- 
tion whether in diatom -bodies there may not 
exist diatom eyes and tastes fully adapted to 
the enjoyment of colors which no human 
naked eye can see, and yet which rival, if 
they do not surpass, the richest colors of our 
clouds and sky. 

New Method of Enqravinq Glass.— Mr. 
B. C. Tilghman, an American inventor, has 
just put in operation a new method of en- 
graving or cutting marble, glass, and other 
hard substances. By discharging through a 
pipe sifted sand, driven by steam, he cuts a 
hole equal to the diameter of the jet, and so 
produces the most beautiful designs in mar- 
ble, stone, glass, or almost any solid sub- 
stance. A very great force of steam is not 
necessary for finer work, such as grinding or 
engraving glass. One may employ a blast 
of air for this purpose, by means of a rotary 
fan. The tube is fed with sifted sand, which 
the air-blast takes up and whirls against the 
glass. It will thus completely depolish the 
surface, moving past at the rate of five inches 
a minute, and the spent sand and glass dust 
can be perpetually returned and re-employed. 
Moreover, by covering parts of the glass with 
a semi-elastic .material, such as paper, lace, 
caoutchouc, or oil-paint, designs of any sort 
may be engraved. The particles which eat 



adaptation of this new invention is to a 
peculiar process of replacing the art of wood 
engraving. It consists in bringing upon a 
suitable matrix a photographic copy of the 
drawing or engraving to be reproduced. 
This is then passed beneath the sand-blast, 
and the cutting is thus obtained. The re- 
verse engraving is then subjected to the 
electrotype process, and any desired number 
of copies are produced. A neat hole can be 
made through a window pane, or any plate 
of glass, in a few seconds. 

The Reaping Machine. — Truly, there is 
** nothing new under the sun.*' A correspond- 
ent of the Gloucester ChronitU thus writes as 
to reaping machines: •' It may, perhaps, be 
interesting to your readers, to learn that those 
* utter barbarians,' as our British ancestors 
have been wont to be called, were before us 
in many of those inventions which are sup- 
posed to be the result of modern ingenuity. 
I am not prepared to say that they bad 
the st^am plow, but that they had something 
corresponding to reaping machines^ there 
can be no doubt in the minds of those who 
read the following much overlooked passage 
of Pliny, who wrote between the years 60 
and 70 of the Christian era : 

'••2)« Messeet Tritico.' 

" • Messis ipsius ratio varia, Galliarum 

latifundiis, valli proigrandes dentibtu in 

margine infestis dttabus rotis per segetum 

impdlunlur, jumento, in contrarium juncto. 



oS the hard glass or stone, beat in vain upon ita direpics in vallum cadunt spicice.^ 



the interposed medium; and so curious is 
this resistance, that even a green fern leaf 
may be used, and the sand shower will con- 
sume all but the parts thus covered, leaving 
a delicate pattern of the frond. So effective, 
indeed, is this principle of minute myriad 
tappings upon any exposed surface, that 
small leaden shot, driven in the same man- 
ner, wear a hole in the hardest quartz rock. 
The exhibitor of the new agent showed a 
sheet of glass which had been perforated by 
a sand jet under a covering of wire-gauze. 
The glass was turned as it were into delicate 
squares of blond lace, with meshes of one- 
twelfth of an inch, and threads of one-six- 
teenth, a result unattainable by any other 
process. It may be added that the latest 



•'•Of reaping itself, there are various 
methods: in the broad plains of the Gauls, 
enormous machines, with teeth set in a row, 
placed on two wheels, are driven through 
the standing corn, a horse being attached 
tb it in a contrary way to the usual mode of 
attaching horses. Thus the corn, being cut 
off, falls into the furrow:'— P/iny's Natural 
HUtory, Book XVIIL, chap, 30. 

"Some questions may arise whether wo 
should translate * valluvi,* as it occurs in the 
latter part of this sentence, differently from 
the sense given that word at the beginning, 
vallus being a van, or machine, (see Ains- 
worth's Dictionary,) and * vallum* being a 
trench, or furrow. If we adopt the latter 
translation, then it follows that our ances- 
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tors had already attained that excellence in 
their machine which was with such difficulty 
effected in those of modern construction. 
If, on the other hand, we translate it as the 
machine itself, then they had accomplished 
that which our modern inventors have not 
succeeded in, for they must have made the 
machine not only to reap, hut to carry away 
the corn." 

CuEiousj Facts. — Toads are not the only 
animals which have the power of living for 
a considerable time without nourishment 
and communication with the external air. 
Two living worms were found in Spain in 
the middle of a block of marble which a 
sculptor was carving into a lion for the 
royal family. These worms occupied two 
small cavities, to which there was no inlet 
that could possibly admit the air. They 
subsisted, probably, on the marble, as they 
were of the same color. This fact was veri- 
fied hy Captain UUoa, a famous Spaniard, 
who accompanied the French Academicians 
in their voyage to Peru for the purpose of 
ascertaining the figure of the earth. He as- 
serts that he saw these two worms. A beetle 
of the species called Capricorn was found in 
a piece of wood in the hold of a ship at 
Plymouth. The wood had no external mark 
of any aperture. We read in the Afficht% 
de Province, June, 1772, that an adder was 
found alive in the centre of a block of mar- 
ble thirty feet in diameter. It was folded 
nine times round in a spiral line ; it was in- 
capable of supporting air, and died a few 
minutes after. Upon examining the stone, 
not the smallest trace was to he found by 
which it could have glided in or received 
air. Misson, in his travels through Italy, 
mentions a cray-fish that was found alive in 
the midst of a mass of marble in the environs 
of Tivoli. M. Peyssonel, king's physician 
at Guadeloupe, having ordered a pit to be 
dug at the back of his house, was told by 
the workmen that live frogs were found by 
them in beds of petrifaction. Mr. Peyssonel, 
suspecting some deceit, descended into the 
pit, dug the hed of rock and petrifactions, 
and drew out green frogs, which were alive, 
and exactly similar to what we see every 
day. 



Coloring Japanese Silk. — Within the 
past few years much attention has been di- 
rected, both in Europe and America, towards 
the subject of rearing silk worms of other 
species than that feeding upon the mulberry, 
which constitutes the source of supply for a 
greater part of the silk used in the European 
and American manufactories. The rapid in- 
crease in tbe number of diseases affecting the 
mulberry worm in various stages of egg, 
caterpillar, chrysalis, and perfect insect, has 
made it expedient to discover substitutes, 
and of all that have been presented to notice, 
two seem to be favorites — the ailanthus 
worm and that of the oak, or the yamamai 
of the Japanese. Investigations have lately 
been made in regard to the chemical and 
mechanical peculiarities of the silk of the 
oak worm as compared with that of the 
common kind. In two specimens, one of 
the Italian and the other of yamamai train 
silk, prepared in the same establishment, for 
dyeing in black by a mordant of iron, it 
was found that the former took 1.82, and 
the latter only .81 of the oxide of iron. 
Hence, it would seem that the yamamai silk 
takes its mordant in an indifferent degree, 
and consequently is less adapted to receiv- 
ing colors. 

The other experiments, of a somewhat 
similar character, were made in regard to 
the different degrees with which various 
colors were taken up after the same prepara- 
tion ; and as a general result, it was ascer- 
tained that there was a great inferiority in 
this respect in the silk of the new worm, 
although it is possible that some treatment 
may be devised which will render the dif- 
ference less palpable. 

Telegraph ik Olden Time. — Extract of 
a letter from an American in London, dated 
Sept. 14, 1794. 

*' The French have discovered an instru- 
ment which they call a Telegraphe, by which 
they convey dispatches 100 miles in three 
hours. It may appear to you almost impos- 
sible, but you may depend upon its being 
true. The Convention has sent dispatches 
to Lisle (about 120 miles) in the morning, 
and had an answer before they separated 
for dinner. They can send dispatches from 
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the army in Flindeto to the army in Spain in 
one day. Tho plan of the Tdegraphe la by 
beacons on heights at the distance of 12 or 
15 miles bam each other; in all, the glasses 
are placed. The words ta be conveyed are 
exhibited on the first; are read, and then 
eibibited by a short process al the second; 
anJ EO on through the whole line. What 
tlia process is for copying the words so ex- 
peditiously, aod for throwing such a body 
of light 03, to make them appear visible at 
tnch a distance, we know not, but it is clsaT 
that the erporimoat has complete Bncoeas. 
Conde snrrendsred at 6 o'clock in the morn- 
ing: at tho meetiog of the Convention at 9 
o'clock the same day, it was annonnced to 

ABALT8I3 OP THE Blood. — According to 
a late work of Prof, fiesancz, the blood, 
though of a very complex composition, 
is still capable of ciact analysis. The 
normal blood contains water, fibrine, albn- 
mcn, hu'moglobine, fat, fatty alkalies, leci- 
thin, cholcsterine, urea, grape sngar, crea- 
tine, creatinine, uric acid, phosphates, sul- 
phates, and carbonates of the alkalies, clilo- 
tide of Eodiom, chloride of potaesiiim, phos- 
phate of lime and magnesia, iron and traces 
of silica, oxygen, nitrogen, and carbonic 
acid. The specific gravity of human blood 
varies between 1.0-15 and 1.075. and itt 
temperature in the veins between 93 dog 
and 101 deg. Fah. It is one of the triumphi 
of moilcrn science that so complicated { 
body can be determined with so great nccn 
racy. By means of the microscope and 
spectroscope, the general constituents and 
tho prohablo origin of the blood can be 
ascertained, but a complete analysis is a 
long and tedious operation, tho description 
of which occopies forty-two pages of the 
work in question. The work gives the best 
methods for deciding upon the origin and age 
of blood staius ou metal, wood, stone, cloth, 
etc., and shows that in jndicial cases these 
questions can be oscer I allied with absolote 
certainly. 

Cabbolto Acid. — H. Daver^e, a French 
chemist, finds that water containing only 
on e-foar- thousandth of its weight of carbolic 
Mid sufficed for the disinfection of the "daad- 



when it contained sii 

An ISCH OF R.llN OS THE ATLAKTIC. 

Maury's ■' Physical Geography of tho Sea" 
computes the effect of a single inch of rain 
falling upon the Atlautic ocean, au area of 
twenty fivo millions of square miles. Sup- 
pose an inch of rain to fall upon only one- 
fifth of this vaot expanse. "It woaM 
weigh," says our author, " three hundred 
and sixty millions of tons: and the salt 
which, as water, it held in solution in the 
sea, and which, when that water was taken 
up OS vapor, was left behind to distarli 
equilibrium, weighed sixteen millions mora 
tons, or nearly twice as much as all th« 
ships in the world would carry at a cargo 
each. It might fall in a day; hut occupy 
what time it might in falling, this rain i> 
calculated to exert so much force — which ii 
inconceivably great — iu disturbing the bal- 
ance of the ocean. If all the water dis- 
charged by the Mississippi river daring the 
year were taken up io one mighty measurs, 
and cast into the ocean at one effort, it 
would not make a greater disturbance in the 
equilibrium of the sea than would the fall of 
rain supposed ; and yat, bo gentle are thft 
operations of nators, that movemenla so 
vast are unperceived." 

Dbaihaqeof tflB IIuMAR SrsrEM.— EraB- 
mus Wilson, a distinguished physiologist, 
counted the perspiratory pores on the palm 
of the hand, and in a square inch found 
3528, with each of which a little tube a quar- 
ter of an inch long was connected ; making 
the length of tube in a square inch 8S2 
inches, or 731 feet. On the pulp of the fin- 
gers the number of pores was a little greater; 
on the heel tho number was 2268, and the 
length of the tube 47 feet. Taking 2800 a* 
an average of the number of pores in iJiB 
sqaate inch over the whole surface of the 
body, and 700 consequently the length of 
the tuba in inches, the number of squore 
inches of Borface in a man of ordinary size 
being 2500, there would be 7,000,000 poras. 
and 1,750.000 inches of perspiratory tube, 
that is, 145,833 feet, or nearly 28 milss. 
How important the necessity of attention to 
the akin, last this drainage be obstructed. 
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New IsvESTloSB,— I'lie tetent fair of tlie 
American Inslituto, iu New York, wb« opvn 
fifty -one days, and was visited by over (iOO.- 
000 personB. Among the new SD'l almost 
■UrtliDg iaveotioDS eiliibited were, the 
•and blast noticed in onr preseot number, the 
Khompfkoff electric coil, with its 20-iQch 
bolt of electric light ; the pulsomeler, npump 
acting witbont piston rods, cylinders, pack- 
ing, stafiing boies or air chambers; the 
printing teUgrapli; the diamond stone-saw ; 
portable rock-drill; the propeller pnmp, 
capable of drawiug water from any deplb, 
and lifting it to any height, and in any vol- 
ume, by means of turbine screws; the self- 
action ship pump, ventilator, and fog-hDrn 
blower, worked by a column of weronry set 
in (notion by the rolling of the ship ; besides 
Ruch attractions as clay modelling from life, 
by Miss Vinnie Ream, and the more prosaic 
operation of printing presses, power looms, 
grist mills, and potteries, all at work. With 
its thoQsand gas jats, its flashing fountains, 
floral displays, and over changing firocmsion 
of visitors, the Instituto Fair maintained its 
title as the most instrnctivo and enjoyable 
entertainment of the city. 

Slate for Enohavibo. — The substitution 
of slate for box-wood for cuts an>i ongravings 
has been lately found to be both economical 
■nd efiicient for the desired purpose. Espe- 
cially is it adapted for engraving io relief. 
It is stated that while blocks of aluta are 
very easily out, they will wear as well as 
•lectrotypea, and turniab over 100,000 sharp 
impressions without loss of detail. The 
piateti are not afTectei! by oil or water, do 
not vary with the temperature, and never 
become warped, which is the grand fault 
with box-wood. Of course only slate of a 
close and tough leiture is suitable. 

ElPLOBiTIOSS IH THE FrESH WATER 

Lakes. — Recent explorations in the great 
freshwater lakes have resulted in the di 
tection of ipecies of crustaceans and of fishes 
new to science, and belonging t 
rather than to fresh-water types. Thin, of 
coune, doe« not prove the occui 
other marina conditions at the bottom of 
the lakes, snch as saltness of the water, etc., 



although It may perhaps excite a suspicion 
lo that effect. The researches, thus far, havo 
been chiefly in Lakes Michigan and SupO' 
rior. and have been carried on at depths ex- 
ceeding one hundred fathoms. 

A New Railroad Sleepee.^A new 
ilroad sleeper has been invented in Eng- 
land which eminent engineers and radway 
conductors atSrm is destined to general 
adoption. It is described as "made up of a 
nQmbor of webs and plates of rolled iron, 
riveted together, and pierced with bolt holes 
for the chairs," The coat is only twenty, five 
>nts each above the beat wooden sleepers, 
hile it is estimated that the former will 
ist ten times as long in tropical countries. 
i in India, fur example, where great losl 
has been sufrered from dry rot and whita 
Lis, and three times as long elsewhere. 
Temperature op the Hchah Bodt, — 
In the November number of the Avitriean 
JouTJial of Science, Dr. B. T, Craig, of Wash- 
' igton, gives an account of experimeat« made 
a the temperature of his body during the in- 
tense and continued heat of the summer of 
1370. The ordinary temperature of ths 
body is 98,4 degrees Fahrenheit, 
and during fever it often rises U degrees 
tbin point, without a sense of in- 
creased heat proportioned to the distnrb- 
lemperatnre. The highest tempe- 
which the doctor could boat him- 
self during that memorable summer (for- 
tunate man!) wasH'J.T degrees FahreuUeit. 
"At this temperature," he say a, "I felt quits 
ar.pleasantly overheated. • « * • 
When the temperature of my body was 
below 09 degrees, I never felt uncomfortably 
hot. In fact, I satistied myself, by repealed 
triala, that a [empcrnturo of 90.2 degrees 
must be reached before the sensation of suf- 
fering from heat comes on. Let all bear in 
mind next summer that a margin of only 
two-tenths of a degree is allowed bctwcca 
"comfort" and '■ suffering," 

SciESCE IS Italy. — It is said that during 
the past two years the proportion of purely 
scientific works to those of light literature 
has been greater in Italy than in either 
France, Germany, or England. 
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How TO Eat. — A constant sufferer pro- by drinking copiously of warm water. It is 

pounded to a medical oracle the question, not essential that the water act as an emetic. 

•* How shall I Eat?" In true Delphic To prevent sick headache, gain a good ap- 

fashion, the oracle sent the question to the petite by plenty of air and exercise, and 

stomach. " I am, you perceive," said the when you gain it, be more temperate even 

organ, " a bag, with an inlet and an out- than before." 

let, and the latter being more closely guarded .. ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^^^ ^^^^^ 

than the first, for food that is not good for j^,^^r'-¥oT an answer the orade sent the 

the stomach, or that is in excess of my needs . .^^^ ^^ p^^^ jj^^^^^_ ^^^ j,^^ ^.^ ,^^^ 

is not easily allowed to escape. Now I g^^^ j„ ^^^^ ^^^y^^ ^„j ^,,^„ ^^ j,,^ „^^j^ j^ 

have, as you see. blood-vessels that can be ^^^ ^^^^^^ ^.^^ ^^^ ^^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^_ j^^^^ 

inflamed, and nerves that will give pain, and ^^^^^ j^ adaptation to the climate; in 

through these, if you have not eaten prop- ^^^ j^jj^^_ ^^^1 ^^^ f^^_ ^^^ ^^.^^^ ^^^ ^j 

erly. I will punish you for your folly. You ^^^ ^^^^^j^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^^^^^ ^j 

will know how to eat by coming to terms ^^^ ^.^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^ ^ ^^^^^^^ ^^^^ 

with me ; notice the first pinching, or shoot- ^.^^ j^^^ ^^^ ^^,j ^^^ ^ ^^.^^^ 

ing pains, or heart-load that makes you .. jf ^j„ ^ ^^^^^,. ^^j^ ^^^^ 

sleep heavy. Don t try to get used to these, ^^^^^^^ .. ^^^^ ,^^ ^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ 

I beg of you. but at once eave off imposing ^^^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^. ^^^j^ ^.^^ .^^^ ^,,,^j. 

upon me, and you will know to eat with ^^^ ^^ tight lacing, and give them plenty of 

comfort and safety to yourself. g^^^^,_ j ^j,, j^^^^^ ^,,^^ ^^ ji^^ ^^^^ 

Keep the Mouth Shut. — "Why is life seventy to ninety years. Do you doubt my 

shortened by keeping the mouth open, or is word? Go to "^Vales, where my daughters 

it only an idle report?" The medical oracle, are found; their longevity will prove what 

being addressed, answered: "A man may I say." 
shorten his days by taking too much of the 

breath of life into his mouth, as well as by " ^^^^'^ ^ater must we sot Db.sk? - 

too much eating and drinking. The nose is ^ur oracle, growing poetical, answered: 

contrived to free the air from the dust, which " ^,'j"' *»»" " »"';'''<»• ""h smell or with t«8te. 

, . /. i. I mi. • When sediment down in the vessel is cast, 

13 thus kept out of the lungs. The air, wan- -when matter organic it holds in solution, 

deiing to the lungs noseward, cools the for- Avoid it, as running from death and pollution.*' 

ward portion of the brain, but wandering t% tt -n • 

., J J • i.u T i>- u • J J Damp in Houses. — From various causes 

mouthward, dries the saliva, which is needed ^^ . - , . i. , 

- r J- i.- A lu there is often accumulation of dampness in 

for purposes of digestion. An open mouth • ii • i • 

to the sleeper leaves a dry taste on awaken- ^' ,., ,F^. ^^^ 

J , A n 1 u 1. ments, which proves very deleterious to 

ins, and who can tell how much energy he , - , , t ^^ 

, i. J J • At ■ ut. • • O.I health. 1 recollect one season, in a certain 

has wasted during the night in snoring? , ,., , , i , ,. -r , 

i.-n i. .. J Ai. • • •• T u f J locality, that the month of July was very 

"But, said the inquirer, "I have formed i , , i , 

., , , .^ - , . ., J .. wet, and the dampness so accumulated in 

the habit of keeping my mouth open, and it , , ,, , <.■,!,. 

. ^ 1 A i. 1- 1 -i. .» closets that many found clothing mildewed, 

18 too late to break it. , .,,.., 

"Stupid ! I thought so. Look at yourself ""f *^*" ^'''^'l "''<='" hanging m large and 

. ^,1 T 1 • well ventilated rooms was thus affected, 

m the dass. I knew you were an igno- _, , , , . . , 

r lii 1 1 1 f * ji. t. The result was that this community, a few 

ramus b\* your settled look of stupidity. . , . , , . . , , 

weeks later, was visited by a terrible dys- 

SicK Headache. — " Let me,'* said the entory, which carried many, mostly children, 

oracle, '* volunteer a remark about sick to the grave. 

This malady, which is caused by When clothing or carpets, or any fabrics, 

or indigestion, may be relieved are allowed to remain damp any length of 
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time, the emanations from them poison the 
air, and this poison is taken into the system, 
and accumulates there until it results in some 
epidemic, and every year carries thousands 
to the grave. 

Now, for this liability to disease there is a 
remedy ; that* is, to cause every article, about 
which poison is liable to accumulate, \o be 
thoroughly dried. Let clothing be often ex- 
posed to the heat of the sun, and if this is 
not practicable on account of long continued 
rains, let it be hung by the fire until thor- 
oughly dried. A damp carpet, especially in 
a sleeping room, is very unhealthy. Straw 
under the carpets of bed rooms is a cause of 
much disease. Damp cellars, or damp earth 
under the floors of back rooms, or any accu- 
mulation of dampness in or about any part 
of a dwelling, are contrary to the laws of 
hygeine, and are destructive to health. — 
Health Rejormtr. 

The Family Journal thus speaks of the 
value of warm baths : 

" The warm bath is a grand remedy, and 
will often prevent the most virulent diseases. 
A person who may be in fear of having re- 
ceived infection of any kind, should speedily 
plunge into a warm bath, suffer prespiration 
to ensue, and then rub dry, dress securely to 
guard against taking cold. If the system 
has imbued any infectious matter, it will 
certainly be removed by this process, if it be 
resorted to before the infection has time to 
spread over the system ; and even if some 



time has elapsed, a drenching prespiration 
that may be produced in a hot bath will be 
pretty sure to remove it." 

Nervous Children. — Nervous children 
suffer untold agonies from fear when put to 
bed alone. No tongue can tell the horrors 
of a lonesome room to such children. 

A little delicate boy whom his parents 
were drilling to sleep alone used to cry vio- 
lently every night, and his father would 
come in and whip him. He mistook his 
pertinacity for obstinacy, and he thought it 
his duty to conquer the child's will. He 
said to him one night : 

••Why do you always scream so, when 
you know that you will be punisli-ed for 
doing it?" 

•• 0, father! father!" said the little fellow, 
•• I don't mind your whipping me, if you 
only stay with me !" 

The father's eyes wore open from that 
moment. He saw that a human being can- 
not be governed by dead rules, like a plant 
or an animal. 

Temperance Reform. — Business men are 
beginning to see the value of the temperance 
reform. Temperance help is more reliable. 
Drinking habits are expensive. One firm in 
Connecticut which came to the wise conclu- 
sion to throw off the bondage and expense 
of drinking usages, and to have no drinking 
men in their employ, reported at the end of 
a year that the reform had been several 
thousands of dollars gain to them.^ 
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payment of the debt of our sins, and an 
averting from us of God's displeasure, and 
his views throughout are scriptural. It 
seems strange to us, while it illustrates the 
changes in skeptical thought, that in a dis- 
cussion of the atonement it is considered ne- 
cessary to prove the freedom of man. Since 
man is not free there is no guilt in sin — this 
is a favorite dogma of modern or scientiBc 
pkepticism. As an argument against free- 
dom, Dr. Wappius, in his General Statistics 
of Population, finds that crimes repeat them- 
selves according to their number and kind, 
with great regularity. Dr. Gess shows tliat 
80 far as a regularity exists, it only proves that 
man is "a servant of sin," a subject of " the 
law of sin," spoken of in the Scriptures. 
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work, "Stepping Heavenward," will insure 
a ready sale of the present volume, while 
those who purchase will be more than repaid 
by the interest which continues to the close 
of the book. Aunt Jane, Maggie, and others, 
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We have in this interesting work an ac- 
count of the many struggles and changes 
which intervened before our version of the 
Bible attained the place it now occupies. 
The subject is new, and little understood by 
the mass of readers, and the author has 
done a good work in culling out from a vast 
mass of material an intelligent and faithful 
historical account. 

Our English Bible, though possessing the 
royal sanction, did not, in consequence of 
Puritan preference for the Geneva Bible, 
attain to universal approval till the end of 
one hundred years. The object of the prepa- 
ration of this volume is declared to be the 
ripeness of the occasion for a new transla- 
tion. The labors of the bishops now en- 
gaged in this work will not be lost, neither 
will they accomplish what the author ex- 
pects. The addition, by invitation, of a few 
scholars outside the Anglican Church, will 
not supply a deficiency which is fatal. 
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Recent Solar Researches. By Richard A. Proctor. 
Boston : Lee ft Shepard. 
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Jamee Boggs. Philadelphia : J. B. Uppincott A Oo. 

Mr. Boggs writes with a warm heart, a 
love for the truth, and a truly commendable 
object in view. The book would be more 
clear if it were less a mixture, yet it will be 
read with profit. 

HxartLitb. By Rev. Theodore L. Cay ler. New York: 
American Tract Society. 

A collection well named, consisting of 
chapters on experimental and practical re- 
ligion, in the author's popular style, includ- 
ing his articles of the Great Hymns of the 
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LIGHTS OF THE DARK AGES 



BY DAVID IIAGILL. 



II.— BONIFACE, THE GERMAN APOSTLE. 



GREAT Britain and Ireland, the 
islands of extreme western Eu- 
rope, which in the early ages of Chris- 
tianity were uncivilized and unknown, 
gradually became iu the providence of 
God *Hhe islands of the saints,'^ the 
homes of the missionary pilgrims who 
wandered over the whole of Europe, car- 
rying the standard of the cross beyond 
even the confines of Roman civilization, 
and planting it where even the Julian 
cohorts had never trod. 

The glowing zeal of the disciples of 
St Patrick showed itself in Columba, 
Columbanus, and their companions, who, 
braving the dangers of the sea, and de> 
spiaing the perils of the rockgirt isles of 
the Northern Ocean, penetrated the dense 
forests of Friesland, the almost inacces- 
sible retreats of the heathen Picts, and 
the hiding place of the barbarous Teuton, 
messenger of death and desolation to the 
quiet homes and fair fields of Southern 
Europe. 

These Irish " soldiers of Christ,'* as they 
Btyled themselves, with the front half of 
their heads close shorn, their long locks 
flowing behind, their leathern bottle, 
their crooked staff, their wallet, and their 



relic pouch, must have created quite a 
stir, as from the shores of Armorica they 
fiocked to the tomb of Martin of Tours, t<» 
do homage there to the great monk, tho 
reputed relative of Patrick, their patron 
saint. Yet they were not satisfied with 
offering empty homage, but earnestly 
labored in their Master*s cause. In the 
centre of the forests arose little wooden 
huts, with chapels and oratories, in which 
the pilgrims lived, and worked, and prayed, 
and ministered to the sick, while Issuing 
forth in all directions from their tempo- 
rary homes, they preached the gospel t^» 
the worshippers of cruel Thor and Odin. < 
Thus Ireland, in gratitude for the precious 
gift which it had received, held out with 
no niggard hand the torch of truth to the 
then leM enlightened nations of Central 
Europe. " In former time," says Alcuin 
the scholar, in the days of Charlemagne. 
*Hhe most learned masters came from 
Ireland, and built many churches U) 
Christ through Britain, Gaul, and Italy." 
(See also Aldheim in Usher, p. 27.) 

But it was from the east, or rather the 
south-east, that the earliest evangelist of 
note in central Europe came. Severinus 
was probably an inhabitant of Northern 
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Africa, but the mora he desired to remain 
in his eastern desert solitudes, the more 
was he warned of God, says one of his 
disciples, that he should not refuse his 
absistance to the harassed and desolated 
nations of the Wei^t. He appeared on 
the banks of the Danube in the latter 
half of the fifth century, when clan erush- 
in<:^ clan, and nation crushing nation, all 
were finally overcome, their lauds ravaged 
and houses burned by Attila, " the scourge 
of God," who, with his myriads of Uuns, 
stripped of their possessions and dragged 
off as slaves thousands of Bavarians, 
8tyrians, and Pannonians. 

Self-denying and abstemious, Severinus 
so far influenced these savages by his 
example, joined to hia. entreaties and re- 
bukes, that he was enabled to aid largely 
the many poor, and inculcate a more 
l>enevolent spirit among these midland 
barbarians. His heroic labors are remem- 
bered and recounted with feeling by 
those who recognize in him the forerun- 
ner of Goar and Wulf, of Columbanus, of 
Gallus, and of Killian, the Irishmen who 
prepared the soil for the future labors of 
Boniface, the apostle of Germany. 

'^The useful labors of* the Frankish 
hermits," says Neander, "were far out- 
done, however, by the activity of the mis- 
sionaries from Ireland, who exerted 
themselves in reclaiming and tilling the 
sjil, and founding monasteries from which 
proceeded the conversion and culture of 
the people." In order, then, to under- 
stand aright the position of Boniface, we 
must take a hasty survey of the work and 
the workers in this field before his time. 

For the establishment of the earliest 
missions among the nations of Germany, 
the monks who went out from England, 
and first of all from Ireland, are entitled 
to the chief merit. 

The fervent Columbanus, with his 
twelve companions, crossed into Gaul 
about the end of the sixth century. 

Born in Leinster, of noble parents, but 
shortly before Columba founded his mon- 
astery in the seagirt Hy (lona,) Colum- 
banus was educated in the famous monas- 
tery of Bangor, on Belfast Bay. Hence, 
seized with that desire of foreign travel 
which Neander asserts to be characteristic 



of Irishmen, and anxious also to preach 
the gospel to the pag ms of the Continent, 
in spite of the oppisition of St. Comgall, 
the eminent abbot of Bangor, he set out 
for France, where he landed A. D. 590. 

Here, on the confines of Burgundy and 
Austnisia, in the forests covering the 
wild and des »late ranges of the Vosges, 
on the ruins of the ancient Koman castle 
of Anegray, he and his companions found 
a mission field sufficiently unattractive 
for even the severest ascetic. Over a 
district of three hundred miles in length 
and seventy in breadth, amid the bristling 
pine woods and the continuous forests, 
diversified only by the impassable defiles 
of mountain chains, and the clear, rapid 
streams of the whirling torrents, the 
'*rule" of Columbanus was the law of 
the inhabitants. Here the Irish monk, 
the introducer of a severer discipline, was 
the centre of a new enthusiasm and 
keener sense of spiritmil things, which 
gradually spread westward throughout 
the whole of France. 

The mysterious ascetic life and self- 
denying mission of the Irish strangers 
powerfully impressed the hearts of both 
the half Christianized Franks and the 
heathen lying around. Hundreds profited 
by their religious instructions, and many 
others, encouraged by their example, at 
Anegray, Luxuiel, and Fontenay, cleared 
the forests, and raised comfortable farm 
houses upon the newly cultivated fields. 
In this district Columbimus lived and 
worked, till the hostility of the heathen 
chieftains drove him thence to the defiles 
of the Apennines, where he spent his 
declining years, and died at the age of 
seventy- two, on the 21st of November, 
A. D. 615, leaving behind him his discii- 
pie, St. Gall, to carry on the work he 
had so well begun. While these laborers 
were thus tilling the southern vineyards, 
in the north Amandus at Ghent, and St. 
Omer around Boulogne and northwards 
through Flanders, Livinus in Brab:int, 
St. Eloy in Picardy, and St. Wandrille 
in Normandy, at imminent personal dan- 
ger, founded churches and monasteries, 
traversed the forests, spread the Irish cul- 
ture, proclaimed the gospel, and warned 
the idolaters. 
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From England also came Willebrord, 
the Northumbrian J who, while being edu- 
cated in Ireland, felt a Divine call to 
labor among the German nations. 

Here for twelve years, in a monastery 
of Connaught, he revolved his plans of 
evangelization, when at length his desire 
was fulfilled by Egbert, a Northumbrian 
noble, who sent him forth along with 
twelve companions, to labor among the 
heathen tribes inhabiting the FiL<ian coast. 
^ Invited by Pepin d'Heristal, Mayor of 
the Merlovingian palace, Willebrord, with 
his followers, the White and Black Ewald, 
(who died as martyrs among the Saxons,) 
and many others, labored devotedly in 
subduing to the Church of Rome and 
to Christ those heathen whom the secu- 
lar arm of Pepin had already conquered. 

•Willebrord, though educat-ed in Ire- 
land, did not display much of that love 
of freedom characteristic of the Irish- 
bom monks, but submissively acquiesced 
in the Romish claims which were then 
commonly acknowledged in England, but 
unrecognized in Ireland. As a reward 
for his zeal and devotion, Pope Sergius, 
A. D. 696, consecrated him Archbishop 
of Utrecht. Notwithstanding his eleva- 
tion, he continued his labors with all 
humility and deVotedness, evangelized 
Frankish Frisia, and by the aid of his 
converts and assistants from Ireland and 
England, made missionary expeditions to 
even Denmark and Heligoland. 

Yet though isolated and individual 
efforts had so far spread Christianity, and 
planted the seed of the gospel on many 
different sides of Germany, and even 
within its boundaries, still there was want- 
ing a common nucleus, or ecclesiastical 
bond, which should unite into one har- 
monious whole the semi-christianized, 
untutored nations of Central Europe. 

As Neander remarks, one of two things 
was necessary to insure the steady progress 
of Christianity among these people. Either 
a large number of missionaries laboring 
by individual effort on circumscribed fields 
should rely on the gradual outworking 
and leavening of the whole mass, from 
the germs of truth lodged in the hearts 
of the converts; or some unity of plan 
must be devised, which, in virtue of its 



outward institutions and ecclesiastical ar- 
rangements, should, by reliance on secular 
aid, build up a church outwardly strong 
and powerful, and although containing 
in it elements of untruth and corruption, 
eminently suited in its initiation to at>> 
tract and to conquer. The first method 
was that of the Irish and some of the 
British missionaries on the Continent; 
while it is in virtue of the adoption by 
his master mind of the latter plan, that 
Boniface is called "the Father of the 
German Church, and of Christian civiliza- 
tion in Germany." 

About A. D. 680, in a noble and 
wealthy family near Kirton, in Devon- 
shire, about eight miles from Exeter, in 
England, there was born a youth named 
Wiiifred. As he grew, he manifested a 
disposition singularly pious, and an in- 
tellect which gave promise of great suc- 
cess in worldly pursuits. His father ac- 
cordingly destined him to a secular career, 
but his wishes were vain against the 
monastic inclinations of the youth, which 
were encouraged by the monkish brethren 
who were wont to visit his father's house. 
Finally his father, alarmed, and with his 
ambition humbled by a dangerous illness, 
allowed Winfred, at the tender age of 
seven, to be removed to the conventual 
school of Exeter, and thence to Nutes- 
celle, or Nursling, in Ham|)shire, near 
Winchester. It was probably cotempo- 
raneous with this change that he changed 
his name from Winfred to Boniface. 
Here at an early age he became famous 
as a preacher and expositor of the 'hid- 
den meaning" of Scripture. At thirty 
he was ordained, and on many subsequent 
occasions his high talents and adminis- 
trative abilities procured for him inipoi t- 
ant ecclesiastical employments and con- 
fidential oflices in his native land. Ina, 
the king, honored him with his c n- 
fidence, and he had a brilliant prospect 
before him of rising to eminence in the 
church of his ancestors. But the pas- 
sion for continental travel common to 
these islanders seized upon him also ; yet 
it was sanctified by a desire to labor for 
the promotion of the gospel. In the 
Anglo-Saxon monasteries of Southern 
England, around the log-fires in the 
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e .'cnings, the pilgrims used to pass away 
t'le time by narrating the wondrous 
deeds of their brethren who were then 
carrying tlie standard of the cross intj 
the deserts of Thuringia and Pannonia. 

Boniface longed especially to join 
the noble band which, under Willebrord, 
was prosecuting its adventurous mission 
am^ng the tribes of Frisia. He landed 
at Doerstadt, in Utrecht, A. D. 71 G. 

The state of affairs here was unfavora- 
ble to his plans, for at this moment Had 
bod, the king of the Frieslanders, was at 
war with Charles Martel, nominally 
major-domo of the palace, but really King 
of Austrasia. Radbod destroyed many 
churches and monasteries, and in an in- 
terview which he had with Boniface, he 
positively refused him permission to 
preach in his dominions, and he had to 
return disappointed to his cloister at Nu- 
tesc^lle. 

During the ensuing winter the abbot 
of Nutescelle died, and the monks were 
anxious to elect Boniface to the vacancy. 
He refused, and a second time crossed 
the sea, landing at Etaples, on the coast 
of Normandy, a little to the south of the 
point where he disembarked in the pre- 
vious year. Thence, with a large crowd 
of pilgrims, he crossed the Alps and 
reached Kome, where he visited Pope 
Gregory the Second, from whom he re- 
ceived a commission to preach the gospel 
tj the heathen nations of Germany. 

In the following year he left Rome, 
carrying with him, besides his commis- 
sion, a plentiful supply of relics. He 
began his labors in Thuringia, a province 
which was already semi-Christian, but 
probably tainted with Arianism, and hav- 
ing its clergy, almost without exception, 
guilty of marriage, a sin heinous in the 
eyes of Rome and Rome's emissaries. 
Boniface exerted himself to his utmost, 
but though aided by the vehement ad- 
dresses of the Pope, his expostulations 
availed nothing against the strong domes- 
tie iiiclinutions of the Thuringian clergy. 

The news of the death of Radbod, the 
heathen king of Frisia, induced him to 
return thither, where he labored for three 
years, under the eye of Willebrord, at 
Utrecht. 



His success here was so signal that 
Willebrord, feeling himself incapacitated 
by growing years for active service, was 
anxious that Boniface should succeed him 
in the see of Utrecht. Boniface firmly 
declined the honor, alleging that as he 
was not yet fifty years of age, he was unfit 
for so high an office, and must betake 
himself to that mission for which he was 
specially called. Penetrating into the 
fastnesses and wilds of Hesse, at Amoene- 
burg he baptized the two princes, Detwig 
and Detwolf, and here on the banks of 
the Ohm he founded his first monastery, 
and baptized thousands of Hessians. In 
this district, and more especially in Thu- 
ringia, his labors were in the midst of 
the peculiar dangers and hardships of a 
country continually subject to the ravages 
of the warlike Saxons. 

Here in the hidden recesses of the 
Rhineland forests, amid fierce and war- 
like tribes, encountering strange, un- 
hallowed superstitions, perchance altars 
stained with human blood, by his every 
word and by his life he preached the 
gospel of Christian well-doing and self- 
denial. 

The Pope having heard by a special 
messenger of the singular success of Boni- 
face, summoned him to Rome to be there 
examined in the articles of his creed, so 
that the Romish see might make sure of 
its agent's orthodoxy. 

Boniface answered that, after having 
spent so long a time among the rude 
populations, he was accustomed to speak 
only in the German tongue, and was una- 
ble orally to express doctrinal matters in 
a suitable manner. 

Permission was given him to present 
a written confession of his faith. The 
Pope being highly satisfied, not only with 
his labors, but with his confession, ap- 
pointed him regionary bishop over the 
new Gallo-Gcrmanic Church. 

As Boniface was still desirous of re- 
visiting at some future time his island 
home, he did not willingly entertain the 
design of becoming the resident head of 
the new church, and he was too fond of 
the traditional freedom inherited by the 
monks of Britain, to readily submit in 
every particular to the centralizing plans 
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of the Roman pontiff. He engaged 
rather to be a missionary than a bishop, 
and travelled around in every place among 
the * tribes where his presence was re- 
quired. On the Feast-day of St. Andrew, 
the 30th of November, A. D. 723, we 
are told that he swore (on the body of 
St. Peter!) a novel oath, the first that 
was ever imposed on a missionary. The 
words are these: "I premise thee, the 
first of the apostles, and thy representa- 
tive, Pope Gregory and his successors, 
that with God's help, I will abide in the 
unity of the Catholic faith, that I will in 
no manner agree with anything contrary 
to the unity of the Catholic Church, but 
will in everything maintain my faith 
pure, and my assistance continunlly with 
thee and for thy Church, on which was 
b28towcd by God the power to bind and 
to loose, and for thy representative afore- 
said and his successors. And whenever 
I find that the conduct of the presiding 
officers of the churches contradicts the 
ancient decrees and ordinances of the 
Fathers, I will have no fellowship or con- 
nection with them, but on the contrary, if 
I can hinder them I will hinder them ; 
and if not, report them faithfully to the 
Pope." 

This oath and this mission of Bonifacs 
mark the most important event in the 
early history of the German Church, for 
they settled the question whether the 
Grermanic Christianity should take its 
form subservient to the Roman system, 
and should constitute one of the provinces 
of the Papal hi3rarchical government; 
or whether from Germany should go 
forth over Europe the free Christian 
spirit, inculcated by the liberty-loving 
Irish miasionaries, which already consti- 
tuted a threatening and beneficial reac- 
tion against the Romish power. 

We sec in thes3 early Irish missiona- 
ries in Germany the first indications of 
that revolutionary spirit which showed 
itself thus early in the history of the 
Church, and was ever cropping out in 
varied forms of attack against the Roman 
Catholic Church, until it reached its 
maturity, eight centuries after, in Martin 
Luther. 

When Boniface left Rome he cirried 



with him letters of recommendation to 
Charles Martel, the Bishops of Bavaria 
and Alemannia, and the native chief- 
tains of the clans amongst whom he was 
t9 labor. 

The Franco-German empire had dur- 
ing the last half century undergone many 
changes, and was already beginning to 
give indications of that bright care.r 
which opened upon it with the rise of 
Pepin and his greater son to the throne 
of the old Merlovingians. 

From the dciith of the great queen, 
Brunahelda, the persecutor of Columba- 
nus, the race of Merowig grew steadily 
and quickly weaker, their increasing de- 
bility only made more apparent by such 
brilliant exceptions as Dagobert, the Solo- 
mon of France, the munificent founder 
of the sumptuous t?mple of Saint Denis, 
the patron saint of the realm. Their 
impulsive and quarrelsome, treacherous, 
and often weak dispositions, led thcni 
into many broils, and but ill-suited them 
to cope with the independent German 
franklings, and the astute Roman aristoc- 
racy, who were ever contending in a war- 
fare varied only from poisonings to mur- 
ders, and from treacherous plots to open 
wars. Learning and true piety were un- 
known. The priests alone could read, 
and the laity were exceedingly ignorant 
and superstitious. 

Yet this was the great age of religious 
edifices. Sismondi tells us that more than 
half the churches of France were built 
in this period. The piety of wealthy 
families had its only mode of manifesta- 
tion in the erection of memorial churches 
and monasteries. 

Pi»litical changes were gradually bo- 
coming more marked and imminent 
towards the latter part of the seventh 
century, when the office of Mayor of the 
Palace came into great and growing im- 
portance in the realm of Germanic Gaul. 

The Mayor of the Palace, as manager 
of the king's estates, was invested with 
enormous power, which gradually in- 
creased as the kings became wciiker, until, 
under Pepin (Mayor of the Palace 6H1 
— 714) the Merlovingian dynasty sank 
into a mere shadow of a name. Pepin 
during his life governed the kingdoui 
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nominally as Mayor of the Austrasian 
palace, but really as the most wealthy 
and most powerful of a confederacy (;f 
chiefs, who took the reins of govern- 
ment into their own hands. 

His lifo was one of turmoil and con- 
fusion. Family broils and intestine dis- 
cords, his lordis and even his children 
cherishing bitter hatred against each 
other, embittered his declining years. 
Almost the last act of his life was to 
spring from his bed ai^d summarily pun- 
ish his children for the murder of their 
brothers. He died in A. D. 714, leaving 
Lis infant grandson as his heir. But 
soon there arose a whisper that Charles, 
the illegitimate son of Pepin, had escaped 
from prison, and raised the standard of 
revolution. The invincible Charles, in a 
series of short and decisive battles, gained 
for himself the mayoralty oi* real sove- 
reignty of all the German and Gallic 
States. The opening years of his reign 
were almost incessantly employed in war- 
like expeditions into Bavaria, Friesland, 
Alemannia, and even Saxony. 

The others, after a brief struggle, sub- 
mitted to the strong arm of Charles, who 
is known in history as Karl Martel, 
Charles the Hammer; but the savage 
Saxons, inhabiting the vast marshes 
stretching from the Elbe to the Rhine, 
resisted his most strenuous and repeated 
efforts. 

In order to supply the sinews of war, 
he did not hesitate to seize upon the im- 
mense and often ill-used wealth of the 
Church. He deemed that in advancing 
Christianity among the barbarous (Jer- 
mans and Saxons, he would amply atone 
for the crime, if crime it was, of pillaging 
the churches and the monasteries. Charles 
Martel found, however, an able and sym- 
pathizing coadjutor in Bonifaca, who hav- 
ing on his arrival from Bome first made 
sure of 'Hhe Hammer's" co5peration, 
set out for Hessia and Thuringia, where 
he had previously lab red with succei-s. 

He found to his disappointment that 
but few of his proselytes here had stood 
firm to the faith which he had taught 
them. In some places they had made a 
wild and incongruous mixture of the old 
ith the new religion, while others cast 



off the yoke of Christianity, and returned 
to their wizitrds and their soothsayers, 
their sacred groves and fountains, their 
dread omens and their human sacrifices. 
About this time Boniface received a letter 
of advice from the blind and aged Bishop 
of Winchester, who, being a Teuton him- 
self, gives him the following kindly and sa- 
gacious counsel. He advises him as to the 
best means by w^hich he might combat 
their idolatrous customs. "They will 
admit," he wiites, **that the gods they 
worship had a beginning, that there was 
a time when they were not. Ask them, 
then, whether they consider the world 
also to have had a beginning, or whether 
it has always existed from the first com- 
mencement of things? Again, ask who 
governed and upheld the world before 
the birth of those gods whom they wor- 
ship? By what means were they able to 
gain a supremacy of power over a uni- 
verse which had existed from all time? 
Whence, how, and when was the first 
god or goddess bom ? Are more deities 
still in process of generation? If not, 
why and when did the law of celestial 
increase come to an end? Ask them, 
again, whether amidst such a multitude 
of powerful deities as they acknowledge, 
there is not danger of failing to discover 
the most powerful, and thus offending 
him? Why, in fact, are these gods wor- 
shipped? For the sake of present and 
temporal, or for the sake of future and 
eternal happiness? What, again, is the 
import of their Siicrifices? If the gods 
are all-powerful, what do they gain by 
them? If they do not need them, why 
attempt to appe«'ise them with such costly 
offerings ? Such questions I would have 
thee put to them, not in the way of taunt 
and mockery, which will only irritate, but 
kindly and gently. Then, after a while, 
compare their superstitions with the 
Christian doctrines, and touch upon the 
latter judiciously, so that thy people may 
not be exasperated against the3, but 
ashamed of their foolish erroi*s."* 

Boniface profited by this advice, but 
also took oeciision to give ocular demon- 

* Migne: Script. Eccles. Ssec. VIII., p. 
707. Transl. in ** Apostles of Mediaeval Eu- 
rope, by Rev. G. F. Maclear, B. D." 
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stration to the Hessians that their gods 
were impotent against the religion of 
which he was the preacher. Near Geis- 
mar, in the department of Gudensberg, 
stood a huge and venerable oak, sacred 
to Thor, the god of thunder. The peo- 
ple revered it as an object of peculiar 
sanctity, and it was the rallying point ibr 
all their popular assemblies. Having 
preached in vain on the folly and inutility 
of their idols, he conceived the idea of 
giving them a practical lesson upon the 
subject. So, axe in hand, he appeared, 
with all his clergy, in the forest of 
Upper Hessia, and repaired to this 
spot Stroke aR^r stroke the axc-head 
was buried deeper in the huge trunk of 
the forest monarch. The people assem- 
bled in thousands, but the ringing axe 
was still plied sturdily till the entreaties 
of the crowd having been firmly resisted, 
and it being evident that Thor could not 
defend his own, the huge idol succumbed 
to. the repeated blows, lell to the ground, 
and split asunder. The vacillating popu- 
lace are always more easily swayed by 
such tangible illustrations than by the 
most cogent or subtle reasonings. 

The crowd, convinced by this means, 
came over en masse to Boniface. They 
not only built an oratory to St. Peter on 
the very spot where their old oak-god 
had stood, but they even hewed him in 
pieces to make the walls. This stum- 
bling-block being removed, our evangelist 
found his work through Hesse and Thu- 
ringia growing rapidly. 

The harvest came in more speedily 
than reapers could be found. In these 
eircumstances he sent earnest and urgent 
appeals to Britain for more missiona- 
ries. They were complied with heartily. 
Churches rose, monasteries were filled, 
heathen idols were demolished, and their 
temples overthrown. The worship of the 
true God was instituted and grew, where 
formerly in the dark forests of Central 
Saxony the cries of the human victims, 
immolated on the altars of ignorant su- 
perstition, had ascended to Heaven appa- 
rently unheard and unavenged. 

But events of momentous importance 
were meanwhile taking place in Europe, 
and especially now did Charles Martel 



come before Europe as the defender of 
the Christian faith, in perhaps the most 
momentous religious battle that the world 
has ever seen. 

Mohammed, an Arab youth, living 
about a century before Boniface, amid 
the mingled corruptions of Nestorian 
Christianity, Neo-Platonism, Sabaism, 
and Judaism, had, with fiery imagination 
and impetuous ardor, announc^'d from 
the cave of Hera and in the desert of 
Mecca, his alleged supernatural mission 
as the prophet of God. 

Spreading rapidly, the Mohammedan 
creed found an immense and ever-widen- 
ing circle of believers. Every believer 
was a missionary, but not a missionary of 
peace. Every adherent was a propagan- 
dist, and so strenuously did they all unite 
their efforts, that in an incredibly brief 
space of time the cry, " God is God and 
Mohammed is his prophet," became the 
watchword of the whole Arab race. 
Islamism had everything but the Spirit 
of God in its favor. Enthusiasm, per- 
sonal devotion, the unsatisfied religious 
yearnings of the whole barbarian world, 
a code nicely framed to attract, gave it 
such an impetus, that with almost magic 
rapidity the hordes of the Moslem pushed 
their conquests eastward, as far as 
Cabul and Central India, while in the 
west they stretched to the African and 
Spanish shores of the Atlantic ocean. 

The Persian empire, after having stood 
the shocks of four hundred years, fell at 
last before the Moslem, and over the 
citadels of the proud cities of Asia 
Minor the minaret and the crescent 
shone, where formerly had stood the tem- 
ple and the cros.s of Christianity. The 
•'Greek fire" alone s:ived proud Con- 
stantinople, the capital of the Christian 
world. 

Tarik-ben-Zaid led the foUowei-s of the 
prophet over the narrow strait from 
Africa, and landing on the peninsula of 
Spain, gave his name to the promontory 
Gibel-Tarik, mountain of Tarik, a name 
now corrupted into Gibraltar. The Goths, 
who met the Moslem on the plains of 
Cadiz, were no more the hardy veterans, 
who, led by Alaric, had caused even the 
legions of Bome to tremble. On the 
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Imttle field of Xeres-de-la-Frontera, Rod- 
erick, the last of the Goths, though ar- 
rayed with a diadem of pearls, and gar- 
ments of silk embroidered with gold; 
though seated iu kn ivory chariot drawn 
by two white mules, and though more 
substantially aided by one hundred 
thousand men-at-arms, was ignominiously 
routed by the impetuous charges of the 
fiery Arab cavalry, and the power of the 
Visigoth was doomed in Spain. Over 
Cordova, Merida, Toledo, and Seville 
floated the crescent banners of the Arab 
Prophet. Following the course of their 
ambition, the. Arab hosts next turned 
across the Pyrenees, looking forward to 
the universal conquest of Europe. Eudo, 
l>Uke of Aquitaine, on whom the flood 
broke first, though victorious at Toulouse, 
was sorely smitten at Bourdeaux. " God 
alone," says the pious Isidore, "knew 
the numbers which perished on. that dis- 
tistrous day." The Moslem army swept 
along like a desolating and resistless hur- 
ricane. But to Karl the Hammer came 
the cry of Christendom, and of Eudo 
of Aquitaine. He espoused the falling 
cause, and then " during all the rest of 
the summer, the Roman clarions and the 
German horns sounded and groaned 
through all the cities of Neustria and 
Austrasia, through the rustic palaces of 
the Frank ish leudes and in the woody 
gaus of Western Germany. The most 
inaccessible marshes of the Northern sea, 
and the savage depths of the Black forest 
gave forth their floods of half-naked 
(? imbatants, who preciptitated themselves 
towards the Loire in the train of the heavy 
iron-clad squadrons of the Mayor." * 

The wealthy shrine of St. Martin of 
Tours, where the most valued treasures 
of the Church were collected, was the 
magnet which attracted the avaricious 
A bd-el-Rahman ah ng the valley of the 
Vienne, from Poictiers down the course 
of the Loire. Here in the vicinity of 
Tours, in the corn-fields of autumn, on 
Saturday, the 11th of October, 732, was 
fought the decisive battle, the conflict 
which was to decide for ages between 
(^hristand Mohammed, the Bible and the 



* Martin : Histoire de France, tome II., 
p. 273. 



Koran. Here stood Is^amism in its rapidly 
attained prime, and Western Christianity 
in the germ of its early barbaric youth. 
*'The nations of Aiia, Africa, and 
Europe advanced with equal ardor," says 
Gibbon, "t) an encounter which woidd 
change the history of the world." 

The uncultured and almost unclothed 
barbarian warriors of Karl were uncon- 
scious that in their arms reposed the 
last earthly hope of Christendom. 

In the morning, with a loud and sim- 
ultaneous shout, the light and turbaned 
Moslem cavalry charged swifHy down 
upon the Franks and Germans. " But," 
says Isidore, "like a wall of iron, like a 
rampart of ice, the men of the North 
stood unmoved by the dreadful shock." 
Above the din of the battle shouts, the 
cries of death and the breaking of spears, 
above even the ringing cry of the Mos- 
lem, Allah-Akbar, (God is Great,) was 
heard the incessant stroke of the ponder- 
ous hatchet of Karl the Hammer, as, 
guided by his mighty arm, it split and 
crushed through brow and cheek, like 
the very hammer of Thor, the thunder- 
gcd of the Germans. 

The troops of Karl kept on the defen- 
sive till late in the afternoon, when the 
"wall of iron" moved onwards, over- 
whelming and crushing to death the 
Moslem, already demoralized by the un- 
impressionable attitude of their foe. We 
are told that three hundred and fifty 
thousand Saracens were left dead on the 
field. Though probably the numbers 
are exaggerated, yet it is certain that 
here, by one terrible blow, Europe and 
Christianity were rescued from bondage 
to the Mohammedan, and Karl the Ham- 
mer deserves to be remembered as the 
saviour of European and Christian civili- 
sation. 

While Charles Martel was thus with 
his men-at-arms unconsciously fighting 
the battles of the cross, his coadjutor, 
Boniface, was working earnestly and 
steadfastly in the German forests. He 
was anxious for the spread of the sacred 
Scriptures, copies of which he imported 
from England, together with a copy of 
the Epistles of Peter, which he especially 
mentions as being embellished with gilt 
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letters, " in order to inspire in the barba- 
rians a reverence for the Word," and 
other copies, neatly written^ for his own 
use, on account, as he says, of his weak 
eyes. He also procured expository works 
from Britain, which he valued greatly, 
especially those of the venerable Bede. 

In the same year with the battle of 
Tours, Gregory the Second died, and 
Gregory the Third ascended the papal 
chair, and a few years after, (A. D. 738,) 
Boniface visited Home for the third time. 
In recognition of his prolonged labors, 
and his one hundred thousand converts, 
the new Pope bestowed up(»n him the 
archiepiscopal pall, and made him Me- 
tropolitan of Germany, giving him power 
to erect bishoprics throughout the coun- 
try, and to organize the Church in Ba- 
varia. 

To the solitary see of Passau he added 
those of Salzburg, Freisingen and Katis- 
bon, in the dukedom of Bavaria. 

In this district there was a general pro- 
fession of Christianity, and much reli- 
gious life, but no system of ecclesiastical 
government in such subservience to the 
Romish court as Boniface desired. The 
Irish missionaries, who had evangelized 
this country, with their characteristic love 
for liberty, strenuously opposed the Ro- 
manizing tendencies of Boniface. It was 
peculiarly difficult for him to enforce 
upon the clergy from the Western islands 
the necessity of celibacy. Though thus 
early the Romish Church had begun to 
anticipate the policy of Hildebrand, it 
found that these British and Scottish 
Christians spumed their authority, 
searched the Bible for themselves, and 
held the married life to be not only law- 
ful but honorable. Boniface, however, 
persevered, and being countenanced by 
the Mayor, he was able to prevail over 
the irregular assaults of the rival Irish 
ecclesiastics. 

In A. D. 741, Charles Martcl died, 
and the political changes ensuing caused 
other changes in the work of Boniface. 
Though Martel had upon the whole 
favored his mission, yet he never gave 
him the benefit of his powerful counte- 
nance beyond the Rhine, in anything 
forther than in name. In fact, Charles, 



though the defender of the Church, was 
not a favorite with the churchmen, for 
in such trying times he was not over- 
scrupulous as to the means by which he 
defended himself and his kingdom. 

For the great, protracted lifc-and-death 
struggle in which he was engaged, he 
needed ample resources, and his individual 
exchequer Was n.t adequate to the life- 
long drain required by his constant cham- 
pion.ship of Western and Christian civi- 
lization. The Arabs and the barbaric 
Germans, against whom he fought, af- 
forded no booty to his adventurous sol- 
dier, for they possessed nothing but 
what they stole and plundered. 

In these straits Charles was tempted 
by the vast and often misused wealth of 
the Church. He had only the one alter- 
native; he must submit to the Moslem, 
or he must make war against ihem by 
nieans of the treasure of the Church. 
Without hesitation he seized upon fair 
lands and broad domains, alienating them 
from abbeys, churches, and bishops, and 
granting them to dukes, knights, and 
barons. The cries of the ecclesiastics 
arose loud against him. His great ser- 
vices to Christendom were forgotten in 
their rancorous revilings and charges of 
sacrilege. "He was denounced as a 
tyrant, and suspected to be a pagan." 
Yet Boniface and the Pope saw deeper 
than the crowd of ecclesiastics. 

They knew that there were times when 
it became them better to bend than to 
insist upon their rights. They knew the 
peculiarities of the circumstances, and in 
truth, they had too much fear of Karl 
the Hammer to remonstrate, or foment 
disturbance in his realm. They valued 
his friendship too highly to allow them 
to break with him upon slight provoca- 
tion ; and Boniface, in the account which 
he gave the Pope of his labors, asserted 
that among the savage tribes the name 
of Charles Martel had assisted him 
mightily. 

On his death-bed Charles divided his 
domains between his two sons, Carlonian 
and Pepin. The young kings, or rather 
mayors, entered upon their joint dominion 
when the ecclesiastical affairs of the king- 
dom, owing to the military expeditions 
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of tlielr father, were in a most ruinous 
condition; yet they inau^i^rated boldly 
the work of reform. Carloman, Mayor 
of Austrasia, the more religious of the 
two, gave Boniface great assistanca in 
his schemes for the spread of Christianity 
in Hesse and Thuringia, until in an 
excess of zeal he resigned his power into 
the hands of his brother, and after a short 
and brilliant career, took the vows of a 
monk in .the convent of Monte Cassino. 
Pepin being thus left sole ruler of the 
paternal realms, determined to make his 
empire in name what it had long been 
in reality. His own and his father's title 
had been only Mayor of the Palace, but 
he now thought it time to assume the 
name and title of sovereignty, the more 
especially as he had long exercised its 
prerogatives. 

Pepin having then been seated on the 
throne, and assigned the dignities of the 
effete Merlovingians, with the concur- 
rence of the Pope and Boniface, was 
willing in turn to aid Boniface in his pet 
schemes of founding bishoprics at Wurz- 
burg, Erfurt, Eichstadt, and Bamberg, 
and of introducing regular provincial 
synods. As the ambassador of the Pope 
he held five such synods, in which he 
caused laws to be passed enforcing a 
more seemly course of life upon the 
clergy, diffusing r3ligious knowledge, and 
suppressing superstitious customs. Ec- 
clesiastics were forbidden to hunt, to 
hawk, or serve in war; celibacy was en- 
forced, and teachers of false doctrine 
tried for hirosy. Auxiliiries from Eng- 
land came over to help in the work of 
evangelization and organization. 

Wunibald and Wiilibald, kinsmen of 
BonIfac3, on their way home from the, 
Holy Land, had entered the monastery 
of Monte Cassino, but Boniface prevailed 
upon them to come to his aid in Germany. 
To Wunibald he gave the charge of the 
seven churches in Thuringia, and Wiili- 
bald h^ placed in the heart of the forest 
of Eichstadt, while he wrot« to Dorset- 
shire requesting W^alpurga, the sister of 
Wunibald, and as many of her country- 
women {IS she could induce, to come to 
the harvest in Thuringia. 

Walpurga, with thirty companions, 



came unhesitatingly, and went to her 
brother, in c injunction with whom she 
founded a sisterhood, built a church, 
founded a monastery and a nunnery in 
the wilds of Suevii. 

In 742 B;>niface founded the great 
abbey of Fulda, far away from men, in 
the dark silence of the Buchonian forest. 
Sturmi was the son of noble parents. 
Christians of Noricum, who allowed their 
pious son to follow the steps of the great 
apostle. But seized with that desire for 
the monastic life, common with many of 
the higher ranks at the time, striking 
deep into the wilderness, Sturmi set out 
alone upon an ass, and plunged fearlessly 
onwards, looking for an eligible site for 
a monastery. At length, on the banks 
of the Fulda, in the heart of the forest, 
he arrived at a spot with which he was 
so much pL^ased that he made a report of 
it to Boniface. Boniface approved of 
the selection, and obtained for him a 
grant of the site, and the lands around it 
for a distance of four miles each way, 
"from the pious Carloman, who," says 
Milman, " whatever his own title, gave it 
to God with as much facility as lands are 
now granted in Canada or Australia." 
Sturmi having before him the most ap- 
proved Italian models, especially that of 
Monte Cassino, established here a rule more 
rigid than any then existing. The monks 
were to eat no flesh, weak beer was to be 
their strongest drink, and they were pro- 
hibited from possessing serfs, so that they 
were obliged to labor with their own 
hands. 

Boniface had yet many opponents, who 
withstood hi in on many points of doc- 
trine and worship. Prominent among 
those was Adelbert, an ignorant Frank, 
whom Boniface charged with having ille- 
gally obtained ordination as a bishop. 
This Adelbert was a wild fanatic, affect- 
ing superior sanctity, and asserting that 
he was peculiarly favored by Heaven. 
He showed a letter, which he said was 
brought to him from the Saviour, as well 
as relics of great value, which he asserted 
to have been given him by an angel. 

But we must not too implicitly trust 
these reports, all of which come from the 
writings of Boniface; and w^hen we look 
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careftilly into the life of Adelbert we 
find that, though overlaid with much self- 
oonceit and mystic enthusiasm, there was 
in him an underlying, purer, and more 
independent feeling of spiritual life than 
was prevalent in the ceremonial church 
of Boniface. 

In opposition to Boniface, he taught 
that the apostles and martyrs were not 
worthy of the honor of having churches 
dedicated to them; that help in time of 
need should be sought from God or Christ 
alone, and not through the intercession 
of the apostles; that congregations of 
worshippers might with Divine approba- 
tion meet in the open air, in fields, or by 
fountains of water. He condemned also 
the nascent system of penance and con- 
fession, and ridiculed pilgrimages. Adel- 
bert found a large and by no means in- 
considerable following among all classes, 
so that he aroused the ire of Boniface, 
who caused him to be arrested and sup- 
pressed. 

The opposition, however, of Clement, 
the Irishman, to the hierarchical system 
of Boniface, was more intelligent atid 
more free from extravagance. He was 
the genuine reforming spirit of his day. 
Holding fast to the primitive faith, he 
waged a brilliant and consistent, but un- 
successful war against the popish incrus- 
tations of the middle ages. 

From the very record of his crimes we 
may judge his merits. He allowed the 
writings of the Fathers and the canons 
of councils no authority binding upon 
the conscience, but acknowledged the 
Scriptures alone as the directory of faith. 
Amongst other "heresies," we find that 
he was charged with holding that it was 
lawful for a Christian bishop to marry .« 
We have no certain information with re- 
gard to his fate, but we know that Adel- 
bert, after escaping from the convent 
where he was confined by the orders of 
Boniface, was assailed and murdered by 
shepherds whom he met in his flight. 

The case of Virgil, the Irish bishop of 
Salzburg, is remarkable from a scientific 
standpoint. He was on 3 of the very few 
men of his day leai*ned in the profane 
sciences. 

His first dispute with Boniface was on 



account of a baptism which had been 
performed '-in nomine Patri'/ et Fili^z et 
Spiritua Sancta," by an ignorant priest. 
Boniface declared that the bad Latin.ty 
made the baptism invalid. Virgil pro- 
tested against this decision, and appciiled 
to the Pope, who decided in his favor 
against Boniface. Shortly afterwards, 
Virgil being candidate for the vacant see 
of Salzburg, Boniface objected to him, 
and accused him of maintaining ^^the 
heretical opinion," which was at a later 
date held by Galileo and Copernicus, viz., 
that the earth was round ! ! The whole 
religious world was in consternation. 
Many thought the man a fool. Such a 
thing had never been heard of, but the 
Pope summoned Virgil to appear before 
him, and inquired further into his theory, 
and as we soon afterwards find him 
Bishop of Salzburg, we must suppose 
that either Pope Zacharias was very 
much in advance of his age, or he could 
not understand what Virgil meant, and 
dealt leniently with him as a monomaniac. 

Beausobre, in his "Histoire du Mani- 
cheisme," has attracted attention to the 
fact that the followers of Mani had in the 
first centuries of the Church's history 
upheld the theory which is now proved 
by every transatlantic navigator, and ac- 
cepted by every school-boy. 

Cosmos, of Alexandria, in the reign 
of the Emperor Justinian, wrote his 
'•Topographia Christiana," (or "Chris- 
tian Topography of the Universe, estab- 
lished by demonstrations from Divine 
Scripture, concerning which it is not law- 
ful for a Christian to d(ubt,") in order 
to disprove " the anile fable of the anti- 
podes," and give to the Church a com- 
plete system of the connection of science 
and revelation in the sixth century. 
Thus we see that this fact, which many 
of us suppose to be a modern discovery, 
was in reality stumbled on even earlier 
than the time of Virgil, the Irish preacher 
in Bavaria. 

Boniface, in his organization of the 
German Church, did not display a too 
pliant submission to the desires of Pope 
Zachary. 

We find Zachary even coming down 
from his superior position, and defending 
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himself by letter against the charge of 
BonifiiC3 that he had been guilty of 
fcimony, of receiving money from can- 
didates for bishoprics, of encouraging 
various superstitious practices, such as 
the wearing and the sale of amulets. 

In the year 744, just in the heat of the 
debate with Adelbcrt, Raginfred, Bishop 
of Cologne, died, and Boniface thinking 
that this would be a fine central position, 
having peculiar advantages for his special 
mission, the evangelization of Frisia, 
wished to have it made the metropolis, 
and conferred upon himself, for though 
he had been archbishop for twelve years, 
as yet he had no location, occupying the 
rather anomalous position of an archi- 
epiacopns reyhnariuj^. A considerable 
party of the clergy were, however, op- 
posed to this plan. Boniface had recently 
procured the enactment of a law against 
warlike priests, and was now accordingly 
compelled to proceed against Gewillieb, 
b'.shop of Meutz, who had avenged his 
father's death by stabbing the slayer. 

He waB determined to abolish such 
barbarous customs, and though but feebly 
seconded by king or nobles, procured 
the deposition of the murderer. The 
Prankish nobles unanimously desired 
Boniface to make Mentz, the old metropo- 
lis, the seat of his metropolitan jurisdic- 
tion. Here he acceded to their request, 
and kept under his immediate jurisdiction 
the churches of Mentz, Worms, Spires, 
Tongres, Cologne, Augsburg, Utrecht, 
Constance, and Coire. In 751 Pepin 
consulted with the Pope as to the ad- 
visability of his assuming the reins of 
power. To the question "whether it 
were better that one who wielded no au- 
thority in the land should retain the 
name of king, or that it should be trans- 
ferred to him who really exercised the 
royal power," Zacharins gave the wel- 
come reply, "//p should be called king 
who had the proper wisdom and power 
for the office, and not he who was king 
only in name." So in March of the fol- 
lowing year, the weakling Helperic the 
Third was depased from his mock emi- 
nence, and King Pepin and Queen Ber- 
tha were at Soissons, amid loud shouts 
and clashing of shields, proclaimed mon- 



archs by the lords, crowned and anointed 
by St. Boniface, chief bishop of Grermany. 

Boniface was now verging on his sev- 
entieth ye^r, and overburdened with the 
care of all the churches of Germany, and 
with many embarrassments, political and 
ecclesiastical; feeling himself incapable 
of sustaining his many burdens, he 
now reiterated a request which he had 
some years previously made to the Pope, 
that some suitable person should be ap- 
pointed as his assistant, and to take his 
place when he sliould be called away by 
death. Compliance with this re(|uest was, 
^according to the Pope, incompatible with 
the layrs of the Church; and was, be- 
sides, beyond his power to grant, for ^* no 
man knoweth who stinds nearest the 
grave." Yet he allowed him to select a 
priest as his assistant in the work, who, 
if found worthy, might be afterwards 
promoted to higher office. The Pope 
exhorts Boniface not now to desist from 
work in his old age — reminding him of 
the promise of the Saviour, " But he that 
shall endure unto the end, the snme shall 
be saved," (Matt. xxiv. 13) — but agrees 
that if Boni^cc could find among his 
clergy one altogether suitable for the 
care of so many souls, he might conse- 
crate him as a bishop, and receive him as 
his assistant and probable successor. 

Boniface had already the man selected, 
and he immediately nominated and con- 
secrated, with the concurrence of Pepin, 
his countryman, Lull, to the assistant- 
ship and bishopric. Having thus se- 
cured the future order of the Church, he 
for a time entertained the idea of retiring 
to the monastery of Fulda, there to spend 
his remaining yenrs ; but he was induced, 
probably by the hint of the Pope that 
he should die in the harness, to spend 
now the declining years of his life in mis- 
sionary labor in Friesland, the scene of 
his early toils. Before setting out, how- 
ever, he makes provision for the temporal 
wants of his fellow- laborers. He writes 
thus to the chaplain of Pepin's court: 
"Nearly all my compmions are strangers 
in this land. . . . For all these I am full 
of anxiety, lest after my death they should 
be scattered as sheep having no shep- 
herd. Let them have a share of your 
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oountenance and protection, that they 
may not be dispersed abroad, and- that 
the people living on the heathen borders 
may not lose the law of Christ. . . I have 
many reasons ibr making these re<|uests. 
My clergy on the heathen borders are in 
deep poverty. Bread they can obtain 
ibr themselves, but clothing they cannot 
find here, unless they receive aid from 
some other quarter, to enable them to 
persevere and endure their hardships. 
Let me know whether thou canst promise 
the granting of my request, that whether 
I live or die, I may have some assurance 
for the future." These matters being 
favorably settled, the old man (now up- 
wards of seventy-five years of ago) set 
out under the firm conviction that he 
never would return alive. He took with 
him in a chest many spiritual books, 
(amongst others, St. Ambrose on the 
Advantage of Death,) various hymnals, 
and also a burial shroud for his body, 
in which it was to be conveyed for inter- 
ment to the m nastery of Fulda. 

Embarking in a boat on the Rhine, he 
sailed downwards till he came to the 
Zuyder Zee. He and his suite travelled 
all over Friesland. They were gladly re- 
ceived. They baptized thousands, and 
founded several churches. 

The fifth of June, the day before Whit- 
sunday, 755, was the day appointed for 
0(jnfirmation of a large number of ccn- 
verts. Early in the morning there ap- 
peared at his camping place, on the river 
Burda, not far from Dockum, a large 
crowd of pagans, with weapons in their 
hands, and rage depicted in their coun- 
tenances. They came thus to immolate 
Boniface, the arch-enemy of their gods, 
upon this day, when he had intended to 
celebrate a triumph over them. Many 
of Boniface's party counselled resistance, 
but he exhorted them to throw down 
their weapons, and calmly await death in 
hope of a better life. 

"Let us not return evil for evil,'* said 
he. "The long-expected day has come, 
and the day of our departure is at hand. 
Strengthen ye yourselves in the Lord, 
and He will redeem your souls. Be not 
afraid of those who can only kill the 
body ; but put all your trust in God, who 



will speedily give you an eternal reward, 
and an entrance into his heavenly kin"r- 
dom." ° 

The heathens rushed upon them, and 
quickly massacred the whole company, 
fifty-two in number. They carried away 
heavy chests, supposing them to be full 
of treasure; but in their disappointment, 
when they discovered them to contain 
only books and relics, they threw them 
away, and left them scattered all over the 
plains and marshes, until they were 
picked up by the reverent bands of monks 
of Fulda, who came out to look for the 
body of the great missionary. His remains 
were conveyed up the Rhine to Mentz, 
and thence to Fulda, whither his fame 
attracted many pilgrims, and were the oc- 
casion of many alleged miraculous displays. 

Boniface deserve* the titles which he 
wears — Apostle Of Germany, Founder of 
German Christianity, and Father of Ger- 
man Civilization. 

It was in England, in the days of 
Boniface, that the strongest supporters 
of the Romish see had their home, and 
the Anglo-Saxon Church of Britain was 
now distinctively papal. Boniface, there- 
fore, is to be viewed not merely as a 
Christian missionary, but as a Papal 
emissary. He was preeminently a la- 
borer in behalf of Rome ; he went to his 
work under the papal commission, and 
with every fresh accession of power he 
bound himself to use it all in not only 
the regular missionary work of bringing 
heathens into the Church, but in bring- 
ing them under the rule of St. Peter and 
his repres2ntatives, and in prohibiting 
the irregular but evangelical labors of the 
independent Irish missionaries, who ac- 
knowledged no earthly authority, and 
recalcitrated vehemently against Rome's 
interference with them when engaged 
upon their Master's business. Ireland is 
now the butt of the nations ; the epithet 
Irishman is considered by many as a 
personal insult; her history is unknown, 
obscured and uncared for, and perhaps 
none are so ignorant of her historic posi- 
tion as the inhabitants themselves. His- 
tory is with the Irishman a matter rather 
of feeling than of fact. He makes Pat- 
rick a Romanist, and William the Third, 
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a Tory, the type of the modern Orange- 
man; he cries "Ireland for the Irish," 
but not one in a thousand of those who 
cry thus loudly for Romanist dominion 
are conscious that Ireland was Prritestant 
ages before Protestantism was heard of, 
and that around Wittemberg. where Lu- 
ther published his theses, Irish missiona- 
ries had many centuries before protested 
against the Papal power. 

Boniface is a representative of the 
English spirit of his d'ly, which was de- 
cidedly hierarchical and Romanist. 

Though himself a Teuton, and an apos- 
tle t> the Teutons, he was thoroughly 
imbued with the strong Latin spirit 
which then pervaded the south of Eng- 
land. He wals a diligent and successful 
laborer in the Romanist cause, both in 
the missionary field and in the cabinet. 
He it was who brought into submission 
to Rome those northern nations, which, 
though often hard to rule, were for many 
ages its staunchest friends; and it was 
he who, through his connection with 
Pepin, brought about that alliance of 
Rome with the Prankish monarchs, which 
has been the means of propping up her 
power in many an evil day. GrLTmany 
has opposed the temporal power of the 
papacy, and France has upheld it. Each 
nation has had its day of power. We 
may say that the temporal power of the 
papacy had its first dawning under Pepin 
and Charlemagne, the Prankish kings, and 
in the boldness of its growing assertions 
under Hildebrand, had its bitterest oppo- 
nent in Henry the Fourth of Germany. 

Further on we find Francis the First, 
of France, miserably routed while de- 
fending Rome against the assaults of 
Charles the Fifth of Germany. 

To-day, again, Germany is triumphant, 
and surveying the ashes of bombarded 
Paris, Pio Nono sends over Christendom 
a plaintive wail for his lost temporalities, 
and cannot even find healing for his 
wounds in the sweet silve of dogmas, 
even though they proclaim infallibility. 

Though Bonifece was an attached ser- 
vant to the Romish see, yet he was more 
attached to a higher Master. He was 
not an unintelligent, mechanical engine, 
such as the Jesuit missionaries of to-day, 



who act merely as indicated by secret 
wires^ pulled by a central organization, 
which does all the thinking. He was an in- 
dependent organizer, and where he clearly 
saw his own plan to be best, he did not 
readily yield to any higher authority. 

To Boniface has been met^ but scanty 
justice by Protestant Church historians. 
,Schrceck says that "he was a mission- 
ary rather of the Papacy than of Chris- 
tianity;" and Schlegel, Mosheim's trans- 
lator, is but expressing his author's 
opinion when he says in a note, " He was 
rather an apostle of the Pope than of 
Jesus Christ." 

In our opinion, though not one of the 
most learned or tolerant, he was one of 
the most earnest and honest men of his 
day; and although he loved the Pope 
much, he loved Christ more. The man 
who, after having numbered three-score- 
and-ten years in the service of Christ, 
enduring unusual hardships and toil, re- 
fused to take the rest he had so well 
earned, but set out as a simple mission- 
ary, in expectation of violent death, can- 
not have been a hypocrite, and was cer- 
tainly no ambitious place-seeker. There 
is no evidence supporting the statement 
of Schlegel, that he used force in the 
propagation of Christianity in Thuringia; 
and he was too earnest in the cause of 
education to wish for adherence unac- 
companied by knowledge. His epistles, 
discourses, and ecclesiastical rules, ninety- 
three in number, breathe also this spirit, 
and show a man full of feeling, and anx- 
ious to impart scriptural knowledge to 
every convert. 

Nor was he so deferential to the Popes 
as sme suppose. Zacharias treated him 
as his equal, and Stephen the Second was 
severely rebuked by the German apostle. 

The spirit of disparagement has now, 
however, passed away, and we may well 
unite with Milner, Guizot, and Neander 
in recounting the praises of him who 
added to the dominion of the gospel im- 
mense tracts of country and powerful 
nations; who founded in the Teutonic 
forests seminaries of learning, from which 
issued the civilization of Germany, and 
who finally added a glorious name to the 
long, bright roll of mio^ionary martyrs. 
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A SPIRIT IN PRISON; OR, THE PASTOR'S SON. 



BY CLARA F. GUERNSEY. 



CHAPTER II. 



STRIPES. 



IF Tather Bernard hated any one en 
earth >hut his second in command. 
Father Gerome, it was not the Bai betti 
Bernard was an Italian, Gerome an Irish- 
man ; Bernard was an aristocrat, Gerome 
a mere peasant; and fifteen years of so- 
ealled fraternal equality had not recon- 
ciled the noble to the manners and cus- 
toms of many of his confreres ; Bernard 
had some education and some literary 
taste, and Gerome hardly knew Latin 
enough to read his manual. Then Ge- 
rome spoke the Tuscan language with 
the mouth of Cork, and his Superior 
came to detest the very sound of his 
voice, and shrank whenever Gerome 
opened his lips. In most cases, however, 
he wafi governed entirely by his lieuten- 
ant; but as, like most weak people, he 
had streaks of obstinacy in his character, 
he would now and then refuse to be 
guided by his Irish brother, and have 
his own way about some unimportant 
matter, for no other reason than that of 
opposition to Father Gerome. 

"Well, barbet,*' he said, not ungra- 
ciously, as Laurent entered, " are we 
to call you by that name still, or, as we 
half remember to have heard, have you 
come to a better disposition, and are you 
willing to be reconciled to the Church?" 

Laurent did not answer for a moment, 
but Gerome answered for him. 

"Is it reconciled!" he said, raising his 
voice — " Not he I Why, reverend father, 
he was asleep all through the benediction, 
and he refused flatly to do penance when 
ordered." 

"Is that true?" said the Superior, 
frowning. 

"Yes, reverend Father," said Laurent, 
qoieUy, without attempting to excuse 
himself. 



"Let it pass for the present," said 
the Superior, silencing Gerome with a 
motion of his little white hand. " There 
is news for you from your father." 

"lie is living, then?" said Laurent, 
greatly moved. 

"Living, surely," said Gerome, "what 
else should he be? He is preceptor in the 
family of a noble gentleman in Turin. 
He has been reconciled to the Church, and 
commands you to follow his example." 

Laurent clasped his hands over the 
back of a chair near which he stood, and 
leaned upon it for support." 

"Reverend Father, is this indeed 
true?" he said imploringly to the Supe- 
rior. 

"Do you not hear Father Gerome say 
so?" said the Superior, sipping his wine. 

"I cannot — I will not think he hrs 
forsaken the faith," said Laurent, almost 
in despair. "It is impossible." 

" Will you believe his own letter, 
then?" said Gerome. "Shall I give him 
the paper, reverend Father?" 

The Superior inclined his head, and 
Gerome took from his gown a slip of pa- 
per, which he gave to Laurent. It was 
but a short note, and was written in 
Latin, of which, as was the custom cf 
the time, Pastor Leidet had generally 
made use in his correspondence. 

While he read it, Laurent had time to 
collect his mind, at first almost overcon.e 
by Father Gerome's news. He remem- 
bered how many times in the history of 
the Vaudois Church the monks had made 
the pretended conversion of friends a 
means to influence the minds of their 
prisoners, and how in the late massacre 
a prince of the blood had not scrupled 
to tell very much the same tale concern- 
ing the Vaudois of St. Martin to their 
allies at Angrogne. 

The letter was a very short, one for a 
father to write to an only child, after a 
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three years* separation. It set forth in 
extravagant terms the pastor's repentance 
for the errors he had so long entertained, 
Ills enthusiasm Lr the Church into which 
he had heen received, the numerous ad- 
vantages he enjoyed, and imperatively 
C(mimanded his son to listen to the argu- 
ments of Father Gerome, whom, oddly 
enough, he described as ^^doctixsimm 
hnnoy Laurent read the letter, folded 
it. and returned it to Father Grerome with 
a half smile. 

"You will obey your father, I sup- 
pose," Slid the Superior. 

"Reverend Sir," said Laurent, re- 
spectfully, "did I understand that my 
father was appointed tutor to the children 
of a noble gentleman?" 

" Yes, I said so," said Gerome, eagerly. 

" I fear that imprisonment and suffer- 
ing must have made my dear father for- 
got his learning, and that he b now 
hardly fit for such a place." 

"What do you mean by that?" said 
Gerouie, sharply, while the Superior 
looked amused. 

" Surely he' must have forgotten his 
Latin." 

"What do you mean?" said the Supe- 
rior, c irelessly, while Gerome seemed an- 
noyed. 

"Reverend Father," said Laurent, 
"my father was educated at Geneva, and 
he knows that there is a difference be- 
tween French and Latin construction — to 
say nothing of the grammar of this letter, 
which is quite unlike any that ever he 
tuught me." 

Father Gerome colored high, and for 
a moment the Irishman conquered the 
monk. 

" And do you mean to siy," he asked, 
with great indignation, "that I can't 
write as good Latin as that miserable old 
heretic, your father?" 

Laurent, though anything but light at 
heart, felt greatly inclined to laugh. 

The Superior smiled with malicious 
satisfaction at his brother's discomforture 
in his own blunder. 

" Fairly hit, brother Gerome," he said. 
" I told you the boy would know better." 

Gerome reddened again, for having 
with immense difficulty acquired some 



few fragments of Latin, he had a great 
idea of his own learning, and in fact had 
comp( sed the letter, which he thought 
quite worthy of Erasmus, or even of 
Cicero himself. Laurent made no com- 
ment upon th3 attempt to deceive him, 
which was quite lawful, according to 
Gerome's notions. He well understood 
that he should have to pay some penalty 
for his disobedience before the crucifix, 
and his criticism of the sub-prior's Latin. 

"So, your father taught you Latin t* 
some purpose," said the Superior, hold- 
ing his crystal glass against the light of 
the lamp, now set on the table by a lay 
brother. "That is one trouble with 
these barbetti," he continued, addreesing 
Gerome, and utterly ignoring LaurentV 
presence. " They learn so many things 
with which the common people have no 
business. Secular knowledge in the 
hands of the vulgar always seems to lead 
them away from the Church, though 
really I don't see why it should," said 
the Superior, haunted by the dim ghost 
of an idea. 

" They are puffed up and blinded in 
their own conceit," said Gerome. "Ah, 
our holy St. Francis did well when the 
only book from which he taught his 
disciples was a wooden cross, and severely 
reproved those who sought human sci- 
ence. *I desire,' said he, *that my 
brethren should be anxious not to know 
and to read, but to be built up in holy hu- 
mility.' W^as it not revealed to him how 
the devils held a chapter when he held 
the chapter of Mats, and determined 
that to subvert our order they would 
make use of those filled with intellectual 
pride?" 

" Good brother, we are not in the pul- 
pit," said the Superior, checking the flow 
of brother Gerome's eloquence; "and 
there have been those in our order who 
were learned, and yet remained holy men. 
But that is not the matter in hand. You 
barbet — we have had nearly three years* 
patience with your obstinacy, and I warn 
you that if you do not soon show signs 
of grace, you will be given up to the 
secular power." 

Now this phrase meant death, perhaps 
by the stake, perhaps by the gallows. 
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" Let it be so," said Laurent, quietly. 
"The way is hard, but it is short, and 
then comes rest." 

"It is very odd," said the Superior, 
more to himself than to Gerome, "how 
ready these barbets are to die for their 
false doctrine." 

" It is the devil gives power to his ser- 
vants," said the sub-prior. "Silence 
you — and don't speak till you are spoken 
to. Reverend Father, would it not be 
well to order some punishment for this 
insolent fellow, for his open disrespect 
to the holy sacrifice and his refusal to 
obey?" 

" Why, I don't know," said the Supe- 
rior, looking at Laurent as though he 
were a colt whom it was desirable to 
break in, if it could be done without too 
much trouble. " Do you think it would 
be any use?" 

" Can we pass over such an open in- 
stance of rebellion, reverend Father? 
Ought we to leave anything untried for 
the salvation even of such a soul?" 

"Well, have your way," said Father 
Bernard," carelessly, too indolent at the 
moment to contend for such a trifle. 
"Give him the discipline if you like; not 
too much — the canonical number." 

" Thank the reverend Father's merci- 
ful disposition," said Gerome, rising. 
"Shall I give the order?" 

" As you will, brother. Peace be with 
you;" and the Superior leaned back in 
his chair with an air that said plainly, 
'•I choose to be alone." 

Father Gerome, who would not have 
objected to a moderate glass from the 
wine flask, it being a festival, lefl the 
room somewhat mortified, leading Lau- 
rent with him. If the boy would have 
pleaded or begged, it is possible that the 
monk might have let him oflf, or com- 
muted his sentence. But Laurent would 
not beg. He nerved himself to endure, 
and looked his tyrant full in the face. 
Gerome felt, as he had more than once 
before, that there was something in the 
boy which he could not conquer; for 
which good and sufficient reason he hated 
his prisoner. 

The Superior, as he was left alone, 
took from under the cushion the novels 
7 



of Bandello, and soon forgot the " barbet" 
in the story book. 

Gerome called a certain brother Pam- 
filo, an embryo lay brother, who was a 
favorite of his, and with a refinement of 
cruelty summoned Father Paul, and bade 
him see that the sentence was executed. 

Poor Father Paul dared not utter a 
W9rd. He bowed his head in token of 
obedience, and followed Laurent and the 
novice, who was to act as disciplinarian, 
to the cell. Laurent disdained to strug- 
gle, where he knew it would be useless. 
He quietly bared his shoulders, knelt, 
and endured his punishment — no light 
one — without a moan ; but poor Father 
Paul shrank and winced at every blow of 
the knotted cord. He was not allowed 
to say a word of comfort or do any any- 
thing for the prisoner, when he was at 
last released, for the imperative voice of 
Father Gerome ordered the old man back 
to his cell. 

Father Paul obeyed hurriedly, but till 
nearly morning he knelt on the stone 
floor, repeating again and again the litany 
of the saints and of his patron St. Fran- 
cis, with the rosary of the seven dolors 
of the Virgin,* hoping that by hook or 
by crook, the indulgences attached to 
those pious exercises might in some way 
be made available to the boy whom he 
had learned to love, heretic as he was. 

Father Paul would have held it a sin 
to judge a Superior, especially such a 
saint as Father Francis, but he could not 
but feel it hard that he should have left 
Laurent to Gerome's tender mercies, when 
a word from him would have saved the 
boy. He did not know that after the 
service Father Francis, who was always 
at the beck and call of any one who de- 
sired his services, had been summoned to 
a dying lay brother. Poor old Fra Si- 
mone's last struggle after he had con- 
fessed and received the due rites, was 



* This rosary of tho seven dolors includes 
seven pater nosters, and forty-nine Hail 
Marys, with a concluding prayer. 

Among other indulgences attached to these 
repetitions, are one hundred years for each 
recital. These indulgences are applicable to 
the dead. "The Wav to Htaven," author- 
ized by John, Archbishop of New York, 
March, 1853. 
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long and agonizing, and to the last Father 
Francis stayed beside him, wiping the 
death damp from the sufferer's forehead, 
whispering words of consolation, to the 
admiration and somewhat to the envy of 
brother Leo, his other attendant. 

When all was over, Father Francis 
dropped in a dead faint on the floor, and 
was carried to his own room quite insen- 
sible. When he regained his conscious- 
ness, he was too utterly worn out to move 
or speak, and consequently knew nothing 
of Laurent's fault or its punishment. 

"Ah," thought brother Leo himself, 
us he did the last offices for poor old 
Fra Simone, "he'll be all right now. I 
wouldn't be a bit surprised if he gets off 
from purgatory entirely, with such a holy 
man as that by his bedside, and he'll say 
a novena or two for the old fellow's soul, 
I'll warrant. The saints can't refuse 
anything to such a man as that — and a 
noble, and a friend of the duke's into the 
bargain. When my time comes I'll have 
to content myself with any ordinary 
priest, I'll warrant.'' 

When Laurent was left alone in the 
darkness, he threw himself on his knees 
beside the bed. 

"How long, Lord, holy and true?" 
The poor boy was almost ready to des- 
pair. He was worn with long imprison- 
ment, fasting and solitude, and quivering 
with pain, which now, that there was no 
one to see, would force the sob he would 
fain have repressed. It was not the least 
bitter drop in his cup that, as he thought, 
Father Francis had left him to his enemy. 
His feelings toward the priest had been 
rather those of respect and gratitude 
than affection, but still it was hard to 
think that one whom he had revered was, 
as he bitterly thought, "like all the rest." 
Suddenly and softly the horror of great 
darkness which compassed his soul 
seemed to melt away. Distinctly and 
clearly almost as if spoken by human 
voice, came into his mind the words, 
" Are ye able to drink of the cup that I 
shall drink of, and to be baptized with 
the baptism that I am baptized with?" 

Was not this indeed the cup of which 
his Master had drank? Were not the 
footsteps of that one Mediator between 



God and man marked all along that hard 
path ? It was not only the heathen Ro- 
mans, but the chief priests and elders of 
the council who had struck and mocked 
the Holy One of God when He was a 
helpless prisoner in their hands. Tempted 
as he was tempted, Christ for his disciples 
had overcome the world. Though I 
go down into the depths, thou art there, 
victor over death and hell, and the mys- 
tery of evil, the only guide whereby man 
cometh unto the Father. There came 
over him that strong sense and convic- 
tion of the absolute presence of God, of 
eternal, ineffable love, sometimes awak- 
ened in the soul even in the midst of 
anguish. His pain of body and mind, 
though still present, seemed no longer a 
part of himself, but something which did 
not touch his essential being. He was 
Christ's, and Christ was God's. 

His heart went out in love and 
thankfulness, and with all sincerity he 
prayed for his enemies, even for Gerome, 
" Father forgive them, for they know not 
what they do." 

He rose from his knees, calmed and 
strengthened. He remembered Father 
Paul's little gift, still lying under the 
covering of the bed, and in the darkness 
sought and found the raisins and the bit 
of white bread. The earthen pitcher was 
still half full of water, and Laurent ate 
and drank with some pleasure, and blessed 
the khid old man. 

Then he lay down and fell asleep, as 
peacefully as when a child in his father's 
house. 



CHAPTER III. 

FIRE AND SWORD. 

Laurent Leidet was the son of Pastor 
Leidet, in the commune of Prali, in the 
Yal St. Martin. The parish at that time 
comprised the population of thirteen 
scattered hamlets, in one of the wildest 
districts of the wild Vaudois country. 

The soil is barren, and the keen air 
and long winters limit the people to the 
cultivation of rye and potatoes, the care 
of cattle, and the keeping of bees, for 
which I believe the parish is still famous. 

The snow not unfrequently lies deep 
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on the ground for eight or nine months 
in the year ; and avalanches rushing from 
Ifalmon and the lofcy heights of the Ju- 
lienne, often sweep down upon the valley, 
crushing and burying whatever lies in 
their course. 

The impetuous torrent of the Ger- 
manasca, which flows through the valley, 
has more than once risen and swept 
away not only the home but the very fields 
of the poor farmer. In many places the 
soil on which the scanty crop must grow, 
is laboriously carried up the rocky ter- 
races in baskets, and spread out wherever 
a few level square feet can be found, and 
in a few hours the riiu and melting 
snow may so swell the merciless stream 
as utterly to destroy the labor of past 
years, and the hope of the future. The 
hamlets of the valley were at that time 
accessible only by foot paths, which even 
in the pleasantest season it required a 
cool hoad and steady nerves to pass. In 
the winter it was often at the risk of 
their lives that the Vaudois made their 
way over tha mountains and the snow, 
to listen to the word of God in the dilapi- 
dated old church of Guigou, a place 
where from time immemorial those had 
worshipped 

" Who kept God's truth so pure of old, 
When all our fathers worshipped stocks 
and stones." 

The Vaudois pastors seem always to 
have devoted themselves to the personal 
visitation and teaching of their people 
with the utmost faithfulness. 

Their devotion is proved alike by the 
testimony of friends and foes. In a 
community where at any moment, from 
the little child to the aged man, all might 
be called upon to testify to their faith by 
their blood, the value of personal influ- 
ence over each individual soul was fully 
understood and appreciated. The Vau- 
dois clergy journeyed from alp to alp, 
from hamlet to hamlet, from house to 
house, strengthening, comforting, teach- 
ing, catechizing each member of their 
flock.* 

* For an account of the labors of the 
Vaudois pastors, see the narrative of Dr. 
Gilly, who visited the valleys in 1822 ; also, 



Their journeys were made by toilsome 
and dangerous ways, in storm and dark- 
nej-s, cold and hunger. The salaries of 
the Vaudois pastors are even now very 
small ; and then, as it seems, were hardly 
sufficient to keep them and their families 
alive. No one would be likely to under- 
take such an office who was not earnest 
in faith, and in love to God and man. 

Never haa been seen a nobler body 
than these teachers, whose history, suf- 
ferings, and sacrifices are too much ne- 
glected and overlooked by the Protestant 
world. Felix Neff, whose biography ex- 
cited such wonder and admiration, wtis, I 
am convinced, rather a iair example of 
his class, than an exception to the general 
rule. 

The devout Catholic historian, de 
Thou, or Thuanus, the Inquisitor, Rey- 
nerius Saccon, their bitter enemy the 
Prior Rorenco, all join in confessing the 
untiring zeal, the self-denial, the high 
moral character of the Vaudois pastors 
and their people.* 

Among the pastors of the valley, Leidet 
was not the least devoted, and he and his 
people were united to one another by an 
attachment of which those who listen 
and teach in the full light of religious 
freedom can have little idea. 

The pastor, when a young man, had 
escaped the massacres of 1G55, and when 
the interposition of Cromwell secured 
some degree of peace and toleration for 
the Vaudois, he had returned to his 
hon)e, and had been made pastor of Prali, 
a parish formerly held by Jean Leger, 
the historian of the Vaudois, and by 
Martin, who was slain in his own house 
by two soldiers of the persecuting Tur- 
bets. Here he had married Marguerite 
Amaud, sister of a refugee Huguenot 
from Dauphiny, who had become a leader 

Henderson's Tour. The missionary spirit of 
the Vaudois Church seems at the present 
day as strong as ever. 

♦ The Prior Marc Aureleo Rorenco, of 
Luzerna, author of the " Introduction of 
Heresy into the Valleys of Piedmont. Turin, 
1632." This ecclesiastic was particularly 
enthusiastic in the matter of •'conversion," 
and carrying away children. He gives an 
account of the Propaganda at Turin— a mis- 
sionary society of a most remarkable type. 
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among his Vaudois brethren, and was 
pastor of La Tour. 

In the little presbytere of Guijrou 
Liurent was born, and he grew up in 
times which tried the bodies and souls of 
men in a way which the modern reader 
of history finds s ime difficulty in appre- 
ciatinj]^ and understandinj'. 

The treaty of Pignerol was signed by 
the Swiss envoys in the absence of Mor- 
land, Cromwell's ambassador, and of the 
])u'ch minister.* 

'•No sooner," says Morland, "had the 
ambassadors departed and turned their 
backs, than a numberless number of 
grievances came crawling out of the said 
treaty, like so many hornets out of a 
hollow tree, and I'rom that very day to 
this, have never ceased stinging the poor 
people to death." Cromwell was indig- 
nant when he found the true state of the 
case, and the stern letter which he wrote 
to Louis Fourteenth, who was urging on 
the Duke to exterminate the Vaudois, 
shows that had the Protector lived, the 
valleys might have obtained a lasting 
j)cacc by his intervention. But Oliver 
died, and in his place came Charles the 
S 'cond, bound to the Court of France as 
a slave and dependant, and caring for 
nothing but himself. One of his first 
actions was to confiscate for his own use 
the collection taken up in England for 
the benefit of the Vaudois, amounting, 
after what had been spent, to 1G,338 
]K)unds sterling. 

The only excuse which "the good- 
natured monarch" made for this robbery 
(if a public charity was, that he was not 
bound by the acts ot'a usui*pcr. 

Deprived of the interest of this fund 
for their schools and churches, suffering 
under every conceivable imposition and 
extortion which the French minister 
x;:)uld suggest, or his tool, the court of 
Savoy, execute, the condition of the pas- 
tors and their flocks was one of extreme 
^uffering and })overty. 

* Morland gives tlie full history of this 
negotiation. The folly of the Swij^s ambas- 
sailors, tlie way in which they suflered them- 
selves to be bribed and flattered by the 
attentions of Serrvient, excited great indig- 
nation at home. 



Private houses were seized upon for 
the use of the mass, the soldiers of Fort 
Mirabcuc plundered and ill-treated all 
whom they met, and broka into houses 
and murdered the peasants. An article 
in the treaty, as a matter of remarkable 
grace, had promised that children should 
not be taken from their parents befr^c 
the age of ten for the girls, and twelve 
for the boys; but even the little ones 
were carried away to be brought up in 
private families, or imprisoned in con- 
vents. A house called by courtesy "a 
hospital," was established at Pignerol for 
the reception of such children.* Many 
and many a home was desolated by these 
pious kidnappers, and the high-bred 
ladles of the Propaganda at Turin zeal- 
ously helped on the work. 

No physician or surgeon of the re- 
formed faith was allowed to reside in the 
valleys. If a Vaudois ventured into any 
town where the Inquisition had estab- 
lished its tribunal, he was liable to be 
seized, tortured and burned at the stake, 
that court having always claimed the 
right to set secular law at defiance. 

There are those who say that it is not 
good to remember these dark passages of 
hisUiry ; that it is better that those trans- 
actions of the pajst which do not support 
the theory of the dignity of human na- 
ture should ba consigned to oblivion ; that 
we should agree to ascribe everything to 
that indefinite scape-goat, " the spirit of 
the age;" that though in gonc-by days 
thistles may have produced thorns, yet 
that by the cr.ntinucd force of cultivation 
they will in the present bring Ibrth 
nothing but grapes, and thus, by persist- 
ently calling black white, we Ciin change 
the crow into the swan. It is asserted 
that the mission of art Ls to prophesy 
smooth things, and to cultivate that *' light 
and sweetness ' in which, alas ! the historic 
muse is but too deficient. I have no 
plca>*ure in dwelling on horrors, but I am 
not one of th(se who think it well to 
consign to Lethe the memory of those 

* So late as IS 17, eight children were 
taken away, or led away from iheir parent*, 
and shut up in the liospital at Pignerol. E. 
Henderson s Vaudois, p. 63. Beattie tells 
the same story, 1837. 
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whose lives were given for tlie truth 
which we hold in freedom to-day. 

If history be indeed philosophy teach- 
ing by example, we shall learn no lesson 
by using her teachings in art and litera- 
ture only where she speaks of plea- 
sant things. Nor, to our thinking, will 
the art or literature which ignores heroic 
endurance in the past, bo likely to exert a 
very ennobling influence in the future. 

The cloud gathered thicker and thicker 
over the valleys, and under its shadow 
Laurent grew up through childhood into 
early youth. From the earliest times 
Val St. Martin had been the refuge i»i 
the persecutions which, from the twelfth 
century, had one after another swept over 
the VaudoLs churches. 

Shut in by high mountains^difficult of 
access, surrounded on all sides by crags 
and rocks, whose recesses were known to 
few but those of the valley, the people 
had once and again bidden defiance to 
the soldiery in their mountain fastnesses. 

There was hardly a height or defile 
which had not it,s story to tell of heroic 
endurance, triumph, or martyrdom ; and 
all these stories were familiar to Laurent 
from his earliest years. To him they 
were no mere legends, but living facts, 
which might at any time be repeated. 
He well knew that the fate of martyrs 
and confessors of his own blood and race 
might very possibly be paralleled in his 
own future history. He was educated 
by his father, who, like many of the pas- 
tors, combined the office of school-master 
with that of clergyman. 

At a time when the common people of 
all Europe were kept in the densest igno- 
rance, the Vaudois instructed their poor- 
est children in reading, writing, arithme- 
tic, and grammar; and the higher course 
of education included logic, divinity, 
moral philosophy, and Latin.* 

Long before the light of the Reforma- 
tion dawned in Germany, the ancient 
college of La Tour, now utterly destroyed, 
had sent out its alumni to carry the good 

* The efforts of the Church were, very 
wisely, always directed against the Vaudois 
parish scliools — which, however, are alive to 
testify unto this day — even in Kome just 
now, under Victor Emanuel. 



news of the gospel through Europe; 
men armed not only with zeal, but with 
knowledge.* 

But above all, the Vaudois youth were 
instructed in the Bible, and in the cate- 
chism containing the doctrines of their 
religion. Books were very scarce among 
them, owing to their poverty and the 
oppressive laws, and the children were 
accustomed from their earliest years to 
ccmmit exactly to memory the word of 
God. This practice probably accounts 
in some me;isure for the tenacity with 
which the faith once delivered to the 
saints has maintained itself among these 
people, against such fearliil odds. The 
priests might burn the Bibles, but they 
could not blot out from the mind the 
words learned in childhood, and so closelv 
associated with the dearest memories. 

The young men who were to enter the 
ministry were expected to commit t<» 
memory the Gospels of Matthew and 
John, the canonical epistles, and many 
selections from the Psalms and prophets. 

Since his imprisonment Laurent had 
learned to bless the care which had given 
him the words of Scripture in such u 
shape that they could not be taken away 
from him. 

Laurent was naturally of an elastic 
and cheerful disposition; and though he 
grew up as it were in the shadow, in hard 
work and in poverty, he had, nevertheleFP, 
much of the brightness of youth, and en- 
joyed some of its pleasures. He hunted on 
the mountain and fished in the lake. He 
had his young companions, among whom 
he was a leader and a favorite; and 
though his heart was sometimes sad and 
sometimes bitter, as one and another 
story of wrong and shame were heard, 
he was, nevertheless, able to partake with 
a youth's enjoyment of such simple and 
innocent pleasures as fell in his way. 
Nevertheless, the influences of place and 
time had moulded his character, and at 
fourteen Laurent was more a man than 
are many at twenty-one. He was hi.s 

* For the best account of the ancient Vau- 
dois Church, I would refer tlie reader to 
Peyran's Apology for the Waldenses, a series 
of letters addressed to Cardinal Pacca. Ed- 
ited by Rev. Thomas Sims. 
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father's (a n.stant companion ; he assisted 
him in the 8eho<jl, and in the little field 
which they worked with so much labor; 
he accompanied the pastor in his toilsome 
journeys over the mountains, and helped i 
his parents to succor and comfort as they | 
could, out of their poverty, the unhappy 
refujrecs, who, flyin;; from the persecu- 
tion in France, found temporary fcafcty in 
the valleys. 

His most intimate friend, out of his 
own familv, was Henri Arnaud. his i 
mother's brother, pastor of La Tour. I 
Henry Arnaud was a Frenchman, and 
was a man cast in a different mould from \ 
his brother-in-law. Pastor Leidet was ! 
by nature a grave, gentle, contemplative 
man, living in his profession and its du- 
ties, and perhaps better fitted for endur- 
ance in troublous times than fi)r action. 
Arnaud, though a most faithful minis- 
ter and devoted Christian, a man, as it 
would seem from all that is known of his 
life, as free as humanity can be from 
selfish ambition, was a b:rn soldier and 
leader. He had passed through the cruel 
persecutions of Dauphiny, and escaj>ed 
barely with his own and his sister's life. 
With a high and even enthusiastic devo- 
tion to his own faith, Arnaud, while he 
hated the Romish system, did not indis- 
criminately hate all members of the 
Romish Church. He was a many-sided 
person ; far before his age in many re- 
spects. With a deep conviction of the 
love and faithfulness of God, which trial, 
loss, or suffering seemed only to make 
more intense, he joined a certain elas- 
ticity and indomitable light-heartedness 
which nothing could crush. He was no 
contxjniptible scholar, and to judge by his 
influence, must have been remarkable as 
a preacher. For prayer-meeting or ser- 
mon, for toilsome and dangerous journey 
through the winter snow, for the defence 
of the faith, by word of mouth, or by 
battle, the pastor of La Tour was ready 
by night or by day. Persecuted from 
his youth up, driven from his native 
land, and finally, from his refuge in the 
valleys, leading back his adopted coun- 
trymen to their old home, keeping the 
fortress of the Balsille through fire, 
ordj and starvation, fighting the French 




for the Duke and the coalition, driven 
out with a price upon his head, journey- 
ing from land to land in behalf of his 
cause, Henri Arnaud seems to have been 
always the same, persistent, indomitable, 
devoted, whether as leader in war or as 
the peaceful pastor of La Tour or of 
Wurtemburg, where he ended his days.* 

Such a character as Amaud's could not 
but be very attractive to a boy, and Lau- 
rent was devoted to his uncle, who, on 
his part, returned his nephew's feelings 
in no limited measure. It was Arnaud 
who t^»ught Laurent to shoot and to fol- 
low his game through the wildest re- 
cesses of the mountains and over the 
crags, and who instilled into the boys 
very nature the steady devotion to the 
purity of the faith, which had had no 
small share in the firm resolution with 
which, since his imprisonment, lie had 
resisted flattery, bribery, threats, and 
punishment. 

Madame Leidet was a bright, motherly 
little woman, very similar to her brother 
in character, and a most fitting helpmate 
for Pastor Leidet. 

Laurent, though he much resembled 
his father in person, was in character and 
temper more like hb mother^s family, 
and he needed all the force and strength 
that the influence of race could give, 
when, in October, 1G86, the long threat- 
ening storm finally broke over the val- 
leys. 

Cromwell was gone. The Protestant 
Cantons of Switzerland, the old friends 
of the Vaudois Church, had little influ- 
ence in European politics, and Louis XIV. 
was all-powerful. A year before the Edict 
of Nantes had been revoked, and cruelty 
and superstition reigned triumphant in 
France. 

The nearness of the Vaudois valleys to 
the French frontier made them a sanctu- 
ary for the refugees, to whom the Church 
ministered as she could out of her own 
poverty. Louis urged on the Duke of 
Savoy to the pious work, and Victor 

* The exploite and the history of Arnaud 
have been compared to those of Xenophon; 
and indeed it peems to us there are several 
points of resemblance between the Greek and 
the Christian leader. 
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Amadeus rather reluctantly, as it seemed, 
finally published his edict. 

The preamble set forth that heresy 
had extended from the valley of Lucerna 
through Piedmont ; that in spite of pre- 
\nous efforts to extirpate it, it had main- 
tained its grounds by foreign succors, on 
which account "the holy work" of a 
return to the true faith had not been 
accomplished ; that now the principal 
reason for toleration had been removed 
by the zeal and piety of the glorious 
monarch of France, who had brought to 
the true faith the heretics contiguous to 
the Vaudois valleys,* the Duke feared 
that the king of France might accuse 
him of ingratitude if he delayed to carry 
out the intentions of his glorious anc^is- 
tors. On which grounds it was de- 
creed — 

That the Vaudois should for ever 
cease to exercise their religion, or to have 
religious meetings of any sort, under 
pain of death and confiscation of all 
their goods. All their ancient privileges, 
confirmed by the Ducal house, were 
abolished. AH their churches, prayer 
houses, or other edifices for religious pur- 
poses were to be razed to the ground. 
All pastors and schoolmasters were or- 
dered to embrace Catholicism or leave 
the country in fifteen days, on pain of 
death and confiscation. All children 
bom, or to be born, of Protestant pa- 
rents, were to be compulsively trained up 
as Roman Catholics. Every such child 
yet unborn was to be brought to the cure 
to be baptized, under penalty of public 
whipping to the mother and five years in 
the galleys to the father. All pastors 
who abjured were to receive a salary 
greater by one-third than that they 
enjoyed, with the reversion of a half to 
their widows; and all foreign Protestants 
were ordered to quit the country within 
fifteen days. Finally, "by a special act 
of his great and paternal clemency, the 
sovereign will permit all persons to sell 
their property in this interval of fifteen 
days, provided the sale be made to Cath- 
olic purchasers." 

* This pious work was carried on by the 
same means employed in other parts of 
France — fire and sword. 



The petitions of the people, the repre- 
sentations of the Swiss ambassadors, were 
useless. They could obtain no mitiga- 
tion of the edict from the Court of Savoy. 
The Marquis of St. Thomas, the Duke's 
minister, avowed that his master acted 
under compulsion from France, but that 
matters had gone too far to allow of jus- 
tice toward the Vaudois. The Swiss 
envoys advised their friends that as re- 
sistance was hopeless, they had best tak(i 
advantage of the safe conduct offered 
them by the Duke, and promised them an 
asylum in Switzerland. 

The negotiations dragged out the win- 
ter in gloom and suspense. The Vaudois 
did not believe in the offered safe conduct. 
They had too often been the victims of 
treachery ; the terms of the promise were 
most ambiguous ; more than once in their 
history they had conquered a peace, and 
once more they took up arms, solemnly 
appealing to Ileaven by receiving the 
sacrament, and making a league for 
mutual support and defence. 

I have neither space nor inclination to 
tell the story of the various treacherous 
devices, the overwhelming odds by which 
the Vaudois were finiilly broken and 
scattered. 

On the 23d of April, 1G8G, Catinat, 
commander of the French auxiliaries, 
broke into Val St. Martin. Four days 
before the men of Val St. Martin had ex- 
pressed their willingness to emigrate. 
Victor Amadeus had refused to accept 
their submission, saying that it came too 
late. Their envoy, however, was not al- 
lowed to return, and thus the French 
commander found them quite unpre- 
pared. 

Arnaud, who was as much soldier as 
preacher, was with the few determined 
men who had made good their stand 
among the mountains, until, mere hand- 
ful as they were, they forced from the 
Duke safe conduct for themselves to 
Switzerland, and release for their impris- 
oned countrymen. Well would it have 
been for Laurent and his family had 
they been with their friends that morn- 
ing. Pastor Leidet had, however, coun- 
selled submission ; and thinking that they 
were safe from attack, he, with Laurent, 
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had gone to a hoiis3 on the mountain 
side, about a mile from Guigou, where 
one of the elders of the Church had died 
the night before. 

There was no time for weeping or 
lamentation allowed to the widow or her 
daughters. In fifteen days their home 
must be abandoned, and they, with such 
little property as they could save from 
the wreck, must seek an asylum in a 
btrange land. The pastor, whose own 
affairs were to be settled in the same pe- 
riod, had gene to see what could be done 
to help the wretched family. His sym- 
pathy, his prayers, his c lunsel, had given 
the poor woman some degree of compo- 
fiure, if not comfort ; and he and Laurent 
were returning to the presbytere. Lau- 
rent's heart was hot within him. Often 
and often had he pictured to himself what 
the time of trial would bo like, but his 
imagination had not attained the strength 
of reality. He had always thought of 
himself as one of a band, who, with arms 
in their hands, should maintain their 
ancient strongholds against the forces of 
the persecutors, and this quiet submission 
to an unjust decree was liard for him to 
bear. He knew that his uncle had taken 
up arms, and he longed to follow such a 
leader. 

Trained up in the utmost deference to 
his elders, he had not ventured to express 
an opinion, but in his heart he revolted 
against the proposed exile, and felt in 
advance the deadly pang of homesickness. 
To him Switzerland — land of mountains 
as it was — seemed a foreign and far off 
country. He would see no longer the 
familiar heights, worship no more in the 
old church, made sacred by so many recol- 
lections ; and worst of all, hear no more 
the sweet, soft sami-Italian of his native 
tongue. And for what were they to be 
driven out? Because they had loved 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and worshipped 
him in simplicity and truth. They had 
always been eminently loyal to the House 
of Savoy, and no crime but their religion 
was even alleged against them by their 
Prince. 

" Father !" said Laurent, who for some 
time had maintained a gloomy silence, 
**the Duke must be a very bad man.*' 



"Surely no," said the pastor, quite 
shocked. " He is your Prince, my son. 
and you should honor him. Fear God, 
honor the king." 

*'I don't see how I can 'possibly obey 
both commands, when the king violates 
every law of God and his own plighted 
I word," burst out Laurent, with energy. 
I The good pastor was in something of a 
dilemma. "It is not of his royal high- 
ness' own will,'' he said at last. " He is 
afraid of the King of France, and he 
cannot withstand the priests." 

"Then he is no kingly soul," said 
Laurent, bitterly, "and I will owe him 
no allegiance from this day." 

"Hush, hush, my boy I That is not 
safe talk," said the pastor, gently, for he 
was too wise to attempt to reason with 
Laurent's frame of mind. " If we can- 
not put our trust in princes here, we 
have a King who, like us, was despised 
and rejected of men, and had not where 
to lay lib head; and His promise can 
never fail." 

Laurent made no reply, but his heart 
did not echo his father's words. 

"I wish your uncle was with us," con- 
tinued the pastor, anxiously. 

" Father, I can't help wishing we were 
with him. Why could we not hold out 
as Jayer and Gianavel did in 1655? I 
have heard ycu tell the story so many 
times." 

"Matters are different now, my son; 
and Jayer and Gianavel only obtained 
terms of exile for themselves after all. 
Then there is no Lord Protector now in 
England to interfere for us." 

"It seems to me that all the people 
who are of any use in the world are 
taken out of it, and all those who arc 
good for nothing, live," said Laurent, 
bitterly. 

" My son," said the pastor, troubled, 
"is our faith to fail at the first trial? 
What is our trial to that which some of 
our fathers have endured? There have 
been those of our name who have died 
at the stake, praising God to the last. 
Think of Sebastian Bazaina and Geoffrey 
Varaille, and all the others who have 
suffered for our faith, trusting God, prais- 
ing him ; and can we not endure exile for 
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His sake? We shall live among friends 
and brethren, who are ready and wil- 
ling to welcome us to their country. 
They died a cruel death among their 
foes." 

*0, father, I did not mean to be un- 
faithful, or complain," said Laurent, 
moved. " But it is not about ourselves 
only that I am thinking. It is of all the 
stories of wrong, and suffering, and per- 
secution that I hear from day to day. 
They weigh upon my mind, and seem to 
darken the very heavens above me. 
What did not our friends suffer in '55 ? 
Was not your mother flung over the 
crags? Did they not murder the very 
little babies? and was not your brother 
stolen away to die in the hospital at Pig- 
nerol?" 

*'Nay, we will try not to remember 
those times, my son. My mother for- 
gave her murderers with her last breath — 
so I was told — and we will try to follow 
her example. We go forth together at 
least — Jind we will make a home, safe 
from all persecuton, in the free Cantons. 
May God bless the country which opens 
her arms in welcome to His persecuted 
ones!" 

"But, father, do we know that the 
Duke will let us go?" 

"Surely. Did he not pass his word 
to the Swiss envoys? Nevertheless, I 
wish that I may hear at home that our 
messenger has returned, whom we sent 
with the submission." 

Laurent stopped suddenly in the path. 
"See, father," he said in a low tone, 
"what is that smoke down the valley to- 
ward Rodoret?" 

The pastor shaded his eyes with his 
hand, and looked as his son pointed. 

"Is it more than a rising mist?" he 
asked; but his voice was troubled and 
anxious. 

"Surely it is smoke and — 0, see — 
there and there!" added Laurent, as 
from one and another hamlet and home 
a blue cloud curled up into the air. 



"Father! father! the soldiers have come. 
It is 1655 over again." 

One thought filled the minds of father 
and son — the remembrance of those at 
home. They spoke no word as they 
hurried along the narrow and stony 
ravine, along which lay their path, but 
their hearts were sick with anxiety, di.«- 
may, and terror. 

They had not turned the shoulder of 
the pine-clad height which hid from 
their sight the little plain, where were 
the church and the presbytere, when 
they saw a man coming toward them, ap- 
parently in frantic haste. 

" It is Martin Charet," said tha pas- 
tor. What can have brought the old 
man so far from home?" 

"My mother!" said Laurent; and he 
sprang forward to meet the messenger, 
whose evil tidings he foreboded but too 
truly. "What is it, Martin?" he asked, 
breathlessly. 

"0, that I should bring you such 
news!" said Martin, bursting into an 
agony of grief, as the pastor came up. 
"Hasten! Hasten to the mountains! 
Save yourself and the boy ! Woe is me ! 
Woe is me!" 

"My wife!" 

"Alas, sir — gone! The soldiers" — 

"Is she dead or prisoner?" said the 
pastor, as for a moment the solid moun- 
tain w^alls seemed to reel as with au 
earthquake. 

"Not prisoner, thank God. They 
shot Madame through the window as 
they came up. The whole valley is one 
scene of fire, and blood, and anguish. 
They are searching for you. Go ! Go 
while it is yet time!" 

" And Giudetta Bastia — she was 
there," said Laurent, naming a young 
girl who was a frequent inmate at the 
presbytere. 

" They pursued her to the edge of the 
torrent, and she sprang from the cliff*. 
The Germanasca saved her from a worse 
fate." 
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TUE WHITE HILLS IN WINTER. 



BY ZDWABD L. WILSOK. 



SUMMKR is the season of travel, but 
it is by no means the only time 
when the lover of Nature's glories may 
have his full of enjoyment. 

The thousands who flock to the White 
Mountains in summer need no pen of 
mine to tell them of the wondrous beauties 
to be found there ; but are they aware 
that there is just as much to see, and 
enjoy, and wonder over in the winter 
season, when the White Mountains are 
white? 

I have already told you* of the ascent 
of Mount Washington, made last March. 
This winter the same facilities are at 
hand for thos3 who wish to follow suit. 
The Government Signal Service has a 
station on the summit, occupied by young 
Sergeant Hum and his companion; and 
although I have no authority for extend- 
ing the invitation, I doubt not they will 
be glad to see an occasional visitor. 

But then there are those who would 
enjoy a sight at real arctic scenery, who 
would not perhaps feel like enduring the 
labor of a climb up Mount Washington 
in winter. If so, there is now an oppor- 
tunity for all who desire it. 

A brief statement of what there is to 
see may not be out of place. The hotels, 
of oonrse, arc Bot open, but the time is 
coming when they will be. Yet even 
now one or more families live in each 
hotel in the mountains all winter, and 
"entertainment for man and beast" can 
always be had. 

The way to proceed would be to go to 
Littleton and there procure the necessary 
horses and sleigh, and if possible, if you 
are not familiar with the mountain 
roads, get one who is, to accompany 
you. ^ Plenty of warm clothing will be 
both sexes. Close-fitting 
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caps, thai come down well over the cars, 
are indispensable, as well as good, stout 
coverings for the feet. 

Thus accoutred, jump in the sleigh 
with us, and let us make the round 
together. 

The thermometer stands at five d^recs 
below zero. "Cold," it is true; but 
after you have driven about a day, or a 
week or two here, when you go back to 
Philadelphia, where the melting snow 
sends a chill through you that seems to 
paralyze you, you would be glad to ex- 
change again the milder weather for this 
bracing, fresh, dry air of the mountains. 

It is cold, but it refreshes and invigo- 
rates while the other chills and frightens 
you, always threatening pneumonia or 
rheumatism. It is cold, ttod nips your 
noses and " puts a fine point" on your 
moustaches ; but you can face it bravely, 
and so soon as it finds you are not afraid 
of it and know how to meet it, it becomes 
merciful, and only aggravate when your 
wrappings are carelessly thrown about 
you. It carries no neuralgia with it; 
its breathings are health and vigor; al- 
though when mixed with your breath, it 
forms a dangling combination upon your 
beard, familiarly called icicles, making 
you look even more venerable than Aaron 
did with the "oil" upon his. 

Now, being submerged among the buf- 
falo robes in the sleigh, crack the whip, 
and we are off to the Franconia Moun- 
tains. It is early dawn, and we must 
not miss the sunrise. 

No pen is equal to the task of de- 
scribing what will soon meet our eyes, 
and what will meet them for the next six 
hours in grand array. We are already 
among the hills, and lo ! there is old Sol 
rising far away from behind Mount Wash- 
ington, amid his glittering garments of 
golden clouds which he throws from his 
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shapely person, and begins his day-work 
of creating lights and shades for our 
special benefit, for now all things seem 
made for us. Let us stop the horses, 
that the gorgeous sight may be enjoyed 
more quietly. No mouth can articulate 
properly here until a thaw ensues. 

How strange it looks to see the sun 
making his first appearance in the morn- 
ing from the top of Mount Washington, 
instead of coming from the valley below, 
which lies at our feet still in darkness, 
and where the cock-crowing has hardly 
commenced ! O ! see the gorgeous color, 
as it diffuses over the mountains, tinting 
their snow-clad sides, and waking up the 
i-eflectionsof the sweet mountain streams 
whose gurglings lulled us last summer, 
and whose cool waters refreshed us, but 
now hushed by the frost khig are closed 
to our thirst. See, too, how it reveals 
the hiding-places of the saucy little cas- 
cades that used to woo us by their sum- 
mer music in their mossy beds. They, 
too, are hushed, but the triumph over 
them was not gained without a stniggle 
for the mastery. Their roughened path- 
ways and the earthy tints of their frozen 
waters give evidence of a hard battle with 
thttr relentless conqueror, and now the 
rising sun tells us of their defeat. But 
we must go on. 

Here on our left and in front we now 
begin to see Mounts Adams, Jefferson, 
Clay, Washington, Monroe, Pleasant, 
Clinton, Webster, Willard, Haystack, 
Tom, Lafayette, Bald, Cannon, Eagle 
Clrff, and Moose Hillock, all covered 
with the whitest snow, except where the 
evergreens and the rocks peep through, 
or the streams dispute the right of way. 
Did your eyes ever behold such a pano- 
rama? W^e may spend several days 
driving among them, and the constantly 
changing forms will entertain and delight 
us. 

Now we are coming nearer to the 
Franconia Notch. Here lies Bald Moun- 
tiun in front, like a sentinel. He is com- 
pletely covered with snow, except that 
inevitable bald place, which nothing 
covers, and where not even snow will 
stay. We pass it by, but it is easy to 
ascend it, even in winter, and will well 



repay the climb. Soon we are at Echo 
Lake. The boat-house is closed up, and 
the beautiful lake lies dreaming under 
the snow. The ice upon it is several 
feet thick. How quiet and pleasant it 
seems! We may go down and drive 
across i£s fleecy bosom without fear. 
The little gurgling streams are also silent 
and asleep. And the echoes? Ah! they 
never sleep. Make the least sound or 
utter a word, and it is sent back to vou 
even more saucily than in summer. But 
the horses are restless here. The wind 
cuts them, and they flounder in the 
snow. They prefer the road, although 
the track is not a beaten one. 

Soon we are at the Profile House, and 
here we will all take a rest and find a 
good dinner. We shall not be able to 
dine in the splendid saloon of the Profile 
House to-day. The snow lies drifted 
against the windows even up to the floors 
of the balconies at the second story, and 
we shall find it more comfortable in the 
cottage near by. Here we will have our 
feast of baked potatoes and beans, brown 
bread, hot rolls, and fresh beefsteak. 
Never did there aj)pear to be as much 
real comfort inside the skin of a potato 
as now; and although the beef upon 
whose tender-loin we are now feasting 
was slaughtered three months ago, it is 
as sweet as ever, for it has been frozen 
ever since, until the time it was placed 
upon the broiler. A glorio.us feast-time 
we have, and raging appetites, which re- 
quire neither Worcestershire nor wine to 
stimulate them. Dainty doughnuts for 
dessert, and we are ready for more sight- 
seeing. 

From the door we see the bold front of 
Eagle Cliff, whose knightly form we all 
recognize, but whose changed uniform 
makes it beautiful beyond description. 
And away up amid the clouds towers the 
summit of Mount Lafayette. It seems to 
be nearer than ever it did in summer, 
and it is hard to realize that three or four 
hours of hard toil are necessary to mas- 
ter its heights, even in summer. We 
might climb it now if we were disposed, 
but until you are more familiar with the 
cold and the work, it would not be advisa- 
ble. So let us be content with worshipping 
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2l iti) feet, and with watching the great 
f!now-j*hr;^:L? sLi the J (irice aeross its *um- 
mir. Hie snow aeems to rise up like a 
wat-::r-*fioot at sea. and then, whiriing 
aronnd and aronnd for a few moments. 
a.1 if jrathering force and strength, it 
dritts acTffiis the summit, leaps out into 
the air. and scatters over the mountain 
.^ide. 

That h< the way Nature sweeps the 
summits (tf th(?Ki great mountains, and 
that is the way in which these great 
yawning ravines are filled up. so that 
visitors in July and Augu.«t mav still see 
frnow. kSecnnd only to Mount Washing- 
ton in glory is Mount Lafayette, wonder- 
ful in Ixiauty. and never so fascinating as 
when clothed in bridal costume. 

Xow taking to the sleigh again^ we 
drive dr,wn towards the Flume. The 
* Old Man of the Mountain" is still 
there, ever gazing wistfully across the 
mountain to|>s, as if watching for the 
appearance of his departed spouse, the 
hollows in his benign face and the wrin- 
kle« in his brow filled with snow, while 
the iciclf?s form ringlets for his exposed 
head. We attempt to swing a circle on 
Profile I-iake, but the wind is too strong 
for us. Jjei it be ever so calm on its 
shores, there is always wind here in win- 
ter, so fierce and strong that the sleigh 
is apt to be blown over, and the whole 
of us tumbled out in the snow, 

J>et us go on to the Flume House, 
now rebuilt, where we dismount again, 
and after getting well warmed, we go 
down to the Pool. Here the trees are 
covered with snow, and many a fairy 
grotto is passed on the way. 

What solemn stillness prevails every- 
where! How small, too, the Pool looks, 
and how different the scene ! No crystal 
waters; no pebbles glowing in the sun- 
light, tempting us to wet our sleeves in 
the vain effort to reach them ; no dancing 
stream waltzing over the rocks into the 
pool ; no rude boats to carry us over ; no 
rope to steady us as we glide across ; no 
old philosopher with grim visage and 
grizzly locks to dilate upon his theory of 
the world's creation. All is quiet, and 
all 80 changed — yet how beautiful ! 

next stopping place is at the 




Flume. Will Mr. Bergh proeecnte us if 
we make our faithful horses flounder 
through the snow down that narrow 
steep road? That concerns us not. Our 
hoRies must not be abused, and we must 
walk. Snow-shoes will be necessary now, 
and with them securely fa^^tened upon 
our feet we soon make the distance, and 
reach the yawning Flume, to find it still 
struggling and choking over the great 
biulder which hangs pendent in its throat, 
a punii»hment tor its greed. Here the 
ice grottos and the crystal palaces of the 
icicles are very beautiful, reflecting the 
light in varied shades of blue, and red, 
and green. 

The boulder is capped with snow, and 
the projecting rocks at it8 sides are also 
covered. Here and there we can hear 
the noise of the mumbling waters through 
the ice, and occasionally find a small 
I opening where we may dip in our cups 
and refresh ourselves. What dismal 
desolation appears to dwell here! Not 
even the accommodating and pleasant 
little photographer, whcm we all know, 
is here to "make a group" of us. The 
wind whistles, and the stiffened trees 
shiver in the cold, now and then tossing 
the snow down upon our unsuspecting 
heads. 

But we must get back to the Profile 
House to-night, for there we must sleep ; 
and as the sun is lowering, we must find 
our noble horses and return. 

Now is there not something quite ex- 
hilarating and grand in this truly arctic 
scenery? Had you any idea it was so 
beautiful? Do you not think this Pro- 
file House would be crowded in winter, 
if it were known how much real enjoy- 
ment lies in this wonderful Notch in the 
boreal season? 

Here we are again at the Profile House, 
and our supper is in preparation. We 
must now unload our store of papers and 
magazines, for these good hospitable peo- 
ple enjoy such things, and their only way 
to obtain them is through such as we, 
for they will seldom go down into the 
world until spring opens again. 

Now if you were an old mount4iineer. 
and enjoyed a tramp after deer, which 
are quite abundant in the very woods 
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through which we passed this morning, I 
would invite you to spend a day or two 
in that unrivalled spot; but you must 
first learn to be expert on snow-shoes, 
and then you may have a turn, and 
share the privileges of "camping out.'' 
Did you never "camp out" in the snow? 
Then you have yet to learn what a com- 
fortable lodge may be had in any snow 
drill that is ten or twelve feet deep. 
The deepest snow is selected, if possible, 
where there is protection from the wind. 
A deep trench is then dug, in size com- 
mensurate with the size of the party. If 
there are say three of us, the trench 
must be about five feet wide and twelve 
feet long, dug down to the ground. 
Boughs of spruce must now be cut and 
laid thick upon the bottom of about six 
feet of the trench, and at the end and 
sides. This is our bed. At the other 
end of the trench a huge fire is built, and 
then over the sleeping apartment boughs 
are also thrown to keep off the air. In 
that snowy parlor one may sleep as warm 
and as soundly, with his blanket thrown 
around him, feet to the fire, and clothes 
loosened about the body, as he can in a 
country hotel. Never attempt, however, 
to sleep in such quarters with your 
clothes wrapped closely about you. Bet- 
ter to take off your coat, and fold it 
loosely about you, than to wear it as 
usual. The heat then diffuses about the 
body, and the warmth is retained. 

Of course the fire must be kept burn- 
ing all night, and each one must take his 
turn "on guard." You awaken in the 
morning as bright and as fresh iis you 
would at home, and can cat your full 
share of lunch with an appetite that will 
a.'itonish you. A hole cut in the icy 
crust of the Ammonoosuc will supply 
you with water for your toilet, your 
Uihh d'h6tc, and a mirror. 

If you are social and inquisitive, you 
can have a plcfisant evening with these 
clever people of the mountains. They 
can tell you of adventures that are both 
real and romantic, as well as entertaining; 
but we must all retire soon, because an 
early start must be made in the morning 
for the Crawford Notch. * * * 

The morning is clear, the horses are 



eager for the road, and we must be off. 
Fresh snow has fallen during the night, 
and as we retrace part of our rvoute of 
yesterday we cannot discover that any 
sleigh has passed over that road before. 
We plunge on, mile upon mile, very 
rapidly, though we seem to stand while 
the vast mountain panorama moves along 
before our delighted and wondering eyes. 

In a few hours we reach the White 
Mountain House, and from it to the 
Crawford House we find the road better, 
for the "loggers" have been hauling 
their great loads along, until the road Ls 
well beaten. The men are busy, too, 
hauling hay from the White Mountain 
House, near which it is gathered, to the 
Crawford House, where it is to be used 
next summer. 

Now what a glorious picture meets 
our gaze ! All the beautiful forms which 
had spread their great white sides out 
before us yesterday are now appearing to 
us from another direction. Not one of 
all these is cloud-capped, though the 
accommodating clouds, hanging high 
above, cover the sun, and spare us the 
dazzling glare from the snow which 
troubled us yesterday. Our view, there- 
fore, is more enjoyable, uninterrupted, 
and complete, and no green spectiicles 
are needed. Each mile changes the a«?- 
pect. Madison, Adams, Jefferson, Clay 
and Washington arc literally covered up 
with the snow, and grandly do they look 
in their winter clothing. But for the 
deep gorges here and there, few dark 
spots could be seen. The railroad track 
is visible, creepnig up the mountain side, 
and the Tip- Top House may be seen 
with the naked eye. The trees on the 
mountains nearer to us — what a constant 
wonder they are ! Being covered with 
snow and hoar-frost, they look like groves 
of crystals, and dazzle the eyes and com- 
prehension to look upon them. Their 
splendor cnn neither be painted, photo- 
graphed, or described, and are not we 
who gaze upon them impotent indeed? 
Nature has covered up her gaudy patch- 
work with her best white spread, and its 
glory is only understood by those who 
witness it. 0, how the tree-tops bristle 
in their great defiles along the ever- 
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*'h,ixiz\u'x ontlines. and remind a< of a 
mill ion of hAV«>rj^:*» lK»mc- bv sturdv arms. 
i^.\X(\i\r\'z and refl*i*tiojr the sunshine, 
makin/ it int/j ne^rklac^s^ of diamoncb 
and hrir.iant<* for the \iKKfiim of Dame 
Nat nr.;! And thi? h'lar-fnjst, a< it 
^^^z\(* through th* air. d iv n 1 1 and fro 
)»y th^r wind, catohen th • H;rht. and con- 
v*;rt^ it into huch l^>e:iatifal colore that it 
n^|iiires bnt a littl*; expans^ion of the 
imi;rinatir»n to enable iw to feel that 
we are in .**rime enchanted sp<^>t. where 
all thin;r» seem to be conspiring to 
delitrht and bewilder vm. 

The drive to the Crawf ird Hoa«e is 
always a doliirhtful one. and never more ' 
H/» than in winter. The jin^rling of bells; I 
the floundering of the horse:j in the 
.'<now : the merry voices of our party ; i 
the whi.itlin;^ of the wind; the social 
jnrtridjrei which go swooping across our 
r^ifigh , and the probability of seeing a 
dwir (rroj« our track, or a bear standing 
ercf^t in the roa^l, disputing our right 
of way — all tend to give interest and 
pli^Mure to the occasion. 

The hay-gatherersi have gone on be- 
fr»re, and when we re^ch the cottage back 
of tlio (V.iwford Ilouj^e, we shall find that 
th^^y have had f|uartcr8 provided for us, 
jin<l a good dinner under way. One 
monj hard pull up the drifted snow, and 
w«; are there. 

Would that the same good fortune 
rimid attend every one whom we have 
met to-(lav ! Here we find the celebrated 
•• White Mountain I^hotognipher/' as he 
is familiarly called, Mr. B. W. Kilbum, 
of the firm of Kilburn Bros., Littleton, 
N. H., whose grand stereoscopic views of 
these glorious mountains we all use in 
our families, to bring back pleasant 
memories, and to show to those who have 
not had the privilege of seeing the reality. 
He has just returned from a sojourn on 
Mount Washington, where he has been 
making scmie elegant views of the frost- 
feathers which grow there in winter, 
lie had prepared himself to stay there 
^' until he got what ho wanted." The 
<5Vor obliging and courteous manager of 
the Mount Washington lUilroad Com- 
Captain John A. Dodge, gave him 
to make him comfortable. Ho 




was sreatlv £ivoned bv the element'^, 
however, and his stay was not prolonged. 
He descended with his negatives a few 
days a:r«>. The violent storm which per- 
vaded oar Coast eariy in November, made 
him fear for the safer v of Sersreant Hurn 
and his assistant on the summit. The fact 
that no telesrniTu was received at Littleton 
from the summit, and no reply given to 
the signal, added to Mr. Kilbum s fears, 
and he at once prepared himself to go 
and learn the worst. 

As he neared the Ammonoosuc Falls, 
ab)ut two miles from the White Moun- 
tain House, he found the tel^rraph ¥rires 
submerged in the slush, and several poles 
down. That damage he repaired, and 
shortly after he met the plucky young 
Sergeant on the same errand, he having 
descended the mountain, alone, to repair 
the wires. 

Mr. Kilbum, with hii; customary noble 
generosity, assisted him; glad to know 
that the buildings on the summit had 
not been blown awav. Ni^rht came on as 
they finished their work, and they slept in 
the log-cabin, with the wood-choppers, 
where I told you we dined in March last. 

In the morning early, Messrs. Kilbum, 
Hurn. a Canadian wood-chopper, and 
two others, started fur the summit. It 
was exceedingly cold and windy, but the 
ascent had to be made. About one-third 
of the way up Sergeant Hum was missed 
by his companions. They called for him, 
but there w«is no response, and they 
retraced their steps to search for him. 
They came upon him shortly, lying upon 
the snow ; he had fainted, probably with 
the exhaustion of the day before. There 
was no alternative but to carry him. He 
continued to faint and to revive at inter- 
vals; and only by keeping his mouth 
supplied with ice and snow, could they 
revive him at all. They feared that he 
would be frozen before they could reach 
the summit, but he was spared, and to 
the delight of all, appeared pretty well in 
a day or two. 

Night before last, says Mr. Kilburn, 
the w^ind blew at the rate of one hundred 
and fifly miles per hour on the summit. 
Of course, it would be impossible for any 
one to go out in such a wind to meafiure 
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it. If it were attempted by any one, he 
would find himself flying across Tucker- 
man's Ravine very speedily. But there 
are now ventilators on the depot building, 
where the government party is stationed. 
Up one of these climbs Sergeant Hum, 
pokes his anemometer out, and the wind 
does the rest. The government was 
mystified for a while in regard to this 
method of measuring the wind when it 
was blowing at such a rate, and inquired 
how it was done. The plan is ingenious, 
and much more pleasant than exposing 
one^s self to the wind, as was the custom 
last year. 

But to make a long story short, Mr. 
Kilburn ia now here, and has agreed to 
ascend Mount Willard with us, on snow- 
shoes, after dinner. 

Did you ever try to walk on snow- 
shoes over snow-drifts twenty feet deep, 
and up a steep mountain? No? Well 
then, tie a large broom to each foot with 
the handles backwards, or if you prefer a 
stiff cocoa door mat to a broom, try it. 
Now walk out into the snow, then, as you 
lift one foot, catch the front of one broom 
fast to the handle of the other, and fall 
down, hands first. Could you ever extri- 
cate yourself from such a predicament? 
Not well ; but you would feel as one feels 
when he experiences his first fall with 
snow-shoes on. However, you will soon 
become accustomed to them, and it is 
astonishing what a help they become. 
One sinks with them but two or three 
inches into the softest snow. 

Now we all put them on, and off we go. 
Carefully at first. Put your mind to the 
work ; assume an easy, duck-like swagger, 
and you will get along. We will take 
the short cut across the fields to the 
base of the mountain, for the fences are 
all under the snow, and we need not 
regard them. Now the wcrk begins. 

Throw open your outer garments, for 
you will soon be warm with the exertion. 
Up, up we clamber, step by step. The 
ascent is steep, and therefore tiresome. 
So we will not hasten, but with slow, 
swaggering, swinging stride, step along, 
stopping often to take breath, for the air 
is growing more and more rare as we 
advance. The perspiration rolls down 



like rain now, and coats and vests may 
be thrown open, and gloves discarded. 
Through vast forests of evergreens, hea- 
vily laden with frozen snow, we clamber 
up, up^ UP. When stopping, the per- 
vading silence can be luard almost, as 
darkness can be felt, for not a sound falls 
upon our ears except the throbbing of 
our own hearts. See how the snow hangs 
in thick masses upon the bowed-down 
trees. These must be the winter ward- 
robes of the fairies and the nymphs. 
Nearer the summit the snow is thinner 
upon the trees, and gives greater detail 
to their shapes, each tiny limb coming in 
for its share of the burden and the splen- 
dor. Here the fairies get their laces, and 
their haberdasheries, and their embroide- 
ries, and their fine jewelry. The sight 
is one not to be described, but Mr. Kil- 
burn's busy camera has been poked in 
here and there among them. He has 
secured some grand stereoscopic views of 
these trees in their winter garments. 

After one hour and twenty minutes of 
liot work the summit is gained. We 
receive a very cool reception from Mr. B. 
0. Reas, who reigns up here, but despite 
his bowlings, we can remain a few min- 
utes, snap some of his ice to quench our 
thirst, then drink in the great view be- 
fore us, which seems like the hold of a 
great vessel. Forty miles away we see 
the sharp sides of Mount Chocorua, 
white as driven snow, looking like a great 
pyramid against a background of most 
beautiful ultramarine blue. Down the val- 
ley is the Saco, fighting its winding way 
through the snow, and the great ravine 
lies snow-covered and slumbering at our 
feet. The ** silver cascade' * and all its tiny 
companions are fettered by the strong 
grip of the ice king, and their noisy 
gurglings are hushed. The imprecations 
of our frigid host compel us to leave, for 
we fear the result of disobedience, though 
we know that his threats are all blow. 
We can make the descent in half the time 
occupied in ascending, and with much 
less labor. 

If any of you feel a desire for a snow- 
shoe race, here is your opportunity. 

But haven't we tired the reader with 
the record of our delightful week in the 
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White Hills when they are white? They 
must come and sea, and believe what 
iilcahsure wc have had together, when down 
throu<rh the Crawford Notch we trav- 
elled, shying an icicle at the "Elephant's 
Head," kissing our hands to the "Old 
>Iaid," and shouting at the answering 
echoes towards the Willey House. How 
over the fences we strode with our snow- 
shoes, and over great rocks that last sum- 
mer caused us some effort to get up to 
the top of them. 

We need not detail the grand views 
we have just had from this Notch, 
(doming back we met Mount Willard face 
to face, the congealed cascades hanging 
down his snowy front, and his frowning, 
wrinkled, and frost-bitten cliffs, which 
we mastered a few hours before, seem 
ready to cast themselves upon us. 



All night at the Crawford House Cot- 
tage, and in the morning away for a fish. 
O! how '.the piqJKrel and the trout do 
swarm iri*these ^untain streams ! Cut 
twenty botes in the ice; over each sus- 
pend a little bough, to which fasten a 
little red flag, and a hook and line. Now 
march buck and forth, warming yourself 
betimes by the great fire built for you, 
and watch. Down bends the little bough, 
miking the little flag to curtsey. Run! 
pull ! quick I Ah ! what a fine fellow 
you have floundering in the air! And 
that is fishing. You do not suffer from 
cold, for your twenty lines keep you both 
busy and warm. 

But this is only on^ of the rare sports 
enjoyed by those who visit these white 
hills in winter. We must return to Lit- 
tleton, for the storm-clouds are gathering. 



FAREWELL. 



BY MARY R. BOS WORTH. 




"V X 7"E have been wandering in the valleys fair, 
V V The valleys green, where sweet the breezes blow, 

Where rarest perfumes scent the Summer air, 
And where the blue forget-me-nots do grow. 

]My hand still clasped in yours, I've wandered on, 
Forgetting all, save that I walked with you ; 

Forgetting, Hill the Summer day is gone, 
And up the valley comes the mist so blue, — 

The cold, cold evening mist that chills the heart, 
That poisons the sweet air, and drowns the light ; 

And now we walk with hands unclasped — apart. 
And up the valley come the clouds of night. 

Dark up the valley sweep the clouds of night. 
And from our vale the beauty all has gone ; 

But high above, the mountain peaks are bright, — 
The peaks that still the golden sun shines on. 

! sweet the sunlight sleeps on that far height. 
And strains of heavenly music rise and swell ; 

And hands are beckoning from the vision bright. 
My heart is with them : — friend, a long Farewell ! 
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SKETCHES IN ROME 



BY MRS. C. n. B. LAINQ. 



THE CRYPT OF ST. PETKRS. 



THERE is but one day in the three 
hundred and sixty-five, that a 
voman is allowed to penetrate int*> the 
sacred precincts of St. Peter's Crypt. 
This day falls on the Sunday next after 
the Festa of St. Peter and St. Paul, 
(29th June,) and if the feminine forcM- 
rlri in Rome possess their full inherit- 
ance granted from mother Eve, this day 
will find them flockinyr to St. Peter's, and 
descending into the subterranean mybte- 
ries of the ancient basilica. 

It is unfortunate, however, fir those 
who might appreciate such a privili'ge, 
that the opportunity offers itself when 
Rome is comparatively deserted, not only 
by travellers, or ((rreMeirl^ but by the 
foreign residents, artists, et ccfi'ra. These 
last close their pie isant dwellings about 
the middle of June, and flit away among 
the hills, renting charming villas at Al- 
bano or Frescati, perhaps amid the sylvan 
glades of Tivoli, with the music of the 
CiurateMe» lulling them to forgetfulness 
of the busy world beyond those olive- 
crowned heights — or, with a widiT flight 
from the Seven Hills, settle down to a 
life of peaceful study within the castel- 
lated walls of Perugia's ancient city. 

The strangers who this year (the 
Ecumenical year) came to Rome, ming- 
ling all nationalities in the interest awak- 
ened by the gathering of bishops and 
ecclesiastics, who, at the summons of 
Pius IX., have come hither from far dis- 
tant shores to join the Ecumenical Coun- 
cil, after viewing the mighty conclave 
assembled beneath the Dome of St. Pe- 
ter's — after having penetrated the halls of 
the Caesars — ascended the C(»liseum by 
moonlight — toiled through the baths of 
Caracalla and the catacombs of St. Ca- 
lixtus; after visiting again and again the 
picture galleries of the Doria, the Bor- 
ghese, and the Corsini palaces, and stood 
8 



entranced by the glowing creations of 
Raphael in the halls of the Farnesina, 
and the Lo<j<jie of the Vatican, or have 
walked through the sculpture galleries of 
that same massive pile by torch-light, 
under the guidance and instruction of the 
eminent archaeologist, Shakspcare Wood, 
and then, turning from ancient art, have 
day after day glanced in at the studios 
of Buchanan Read, of Hazeltine, Inncss, 
Freeman, Healy, and Inman, and the 
sculpture rooms of Ives, Harnisch, Ro- 
gers, Miss Hosmer, Reinhart, and Sim- 
mons, and other noted studios — wh(» 
have witnessed the grand ceremonies of 
Easter-day, have beheld the venerable 
Pope, and perchance received his bless- 
ing — who have felt themselves, as it 
were, transported from all earthly scenes 
by the silver trumpet's sweet straiirs, 
blending with angelic harmony from the 
lofty dome, until it seemed as if each 
note found entrance to the hearts of the 
kneeling worshippers in the grand courts 
below; and who, as the imposing finale 
of Easter-day, have witnessed the miracu- 
hms illumination of St. Peter's "in the 
twinkling of an eye," and beheld fnmi 
the shores of the Tiber that mighty 
dome swinging in the darkness, a globe 
of light descending, as it were, from th(» 
skies, with heaven's own golden lamps; — 
these strangers, tired at length of Rome's 
inexhaustible treasures, and having " used 
up" all available excitements, find, like 
Sir Charles Coldstream in the play. 
^^thrresnoffihif/ in it!" So they turn the 
key upon their little hoards of Roman 
pearls and Roman sashes, their n saries, 
blessed by the old Pope himself — their 
bits of antiquated marbles, and mosaics, 
and whirl away from the hotels by the 
first of May, and betake them to other 
scenes and "pastures new." And thus 
it happens, when the third of July brings 
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with it tlu» i»onnis><i()n to the ('ryj)t or Criiii.son velvet hangings, with the 
(irotto8 Ix'luw the present basil ie«i of 8t. anus of the old popes wrought in guld, 
IVter's, very few hidies are n mainiug in enwrap tlie huge marble eolumiis and 
Kome to avail theniiselves of this eourtesy. pilasters of the nave and aisles; the Vati- 
A few words for ' can guards, in glittering tile, stretch from 

the grand, bronze gjites, in double ranks, 

**TUE FESTA OF ST. I'ETER AND RT. PAUL. „„ *. *\. . , V ' \ \ aI. I- \.l 

I up to tne confessional, where the light 
With the first faint glimmer of dawn, from those golden lamps is never dark> 
the thund/r of re|>eated eannon from , ened. Over the polished pavement ad- 
the eiustle St. Angelo, reverberates t)ver vanee the Swiss CJuards; their ranks 
the Seven Hills: then, irom every Ml- divide, and like a ribbon of gay colors, 
t<»\ver and belfry upon their summitiJ, they n(»w wind themselves closely about 
ring rut the sweet toned bells. Sm»n the the eonfi«s:onal, or tiike their stand here 
rlut taring hoofs of the Papal ravalry are and there within the Apsis soon to be 
heiird, and as the horses advance, the tilknl with the mitred host. Afar down 




flushing 



cross and crosier, and the decp-toncd 
chantimr of m mv voices in the salutation 



VI liirji'M, jnnl swinir oxer the Ponte St. 



\\vtt'\i\, iiiid lla'^h in and out the Vatiiiui chanting of mmy voices in the salutation 

i';)<*iiiiiii|(:*, nil \vt«nding their way to St, **Tv. e<. Petrvs,*' herald the advance cf 

j'rhii- hi uller I Ih'ir I. ibuto of ivvervMKv that gorgt^^us retinue of cardinals and 

li/iln' Holy ApuMle. bij^hops which precedes Pius IX. Him 

Sw\ Im i.i ready ti» riMvive them lus you now stv, but not on foot. Sitting 

<;ji)> ij."' iIu'v pleast* i«» call. .\rrayiHl hi in the p-ntifical chair, under a canopy of 

j/'/j^' '*u.' vinlnuniH, lu» slt*» in state upon white satin fringed with gold, the Pope 

hi.- br<yn/« lll^^»ln^ iiiultra cani»py *>f crim- is borne up by twelve palfroniers m 

* ni iiud j.'«»|d. lii'lur.' Iiiui bla/c the l^»ns^'^ crims«m i*ostume; upon each side of the 

tiA{i'i\ raiKJIrn in I lie goldon candlesticks, venenible jxmtitf sway the immense fans 

i'\niu lii.i linger the ".\postlc" \veai*s of ostrich and peacock feathers, while 

ih«: i j»ifcri»piil ring glilterinu with jewels: befiu\* him swing the golden censers, scat- 

'uui\ widi a niiignillcaht tiani s.uddcd tering their sickening odors around, 
wiih pniious hIoim'S upon his brow, why. Hark to that sudden shiver and clank 

ihc bronzj* St. Plater liioks "every inch a " of arms I The military have simulti- 

I'ojm! Tin* to«^ of his right foot se.ms ninm^ly sunk to the pavement at the 

newly burnished this day — though never oppi*oach of the Holy Father; so, t(^o, 

dim save by the tears of penitents — to every faithful soul within that vast edi- 

reci;ive the ki.sse^M of the holy enclave tice: and looking benignly down upon 

who will soon bend before him. the kneeling multitude, the Pope ^igns 

The ceremonies which St. Peter in with his threi^ fingers the mystical bless- 
heaven claims this day from his fiithful ! ing which his lips do not pronounce, 
adherents upon earth, diff.r but slightly ; And then, as the procession defiles before 

fhim the usual grand pageants, which, the bronze Pope St. Peter, each bishop 

lifts his mitre, each cardinal his cardi- 



from Advent Sunday to Whitsuntide, 
draw within the walls of this stupendous 
basilica thcmsands ujKm thou.sands of her 
children, and attract to Rome tho.se 
crowds of .strangers, who. during the win- 
ter montlis are met with ever}' where, 
flashing their red-bound Murray s in the 
dark aisles of old churches, amid the 
[bluig ruins of the Palatine, or line 
the galleries of the Vatican. 




nal's hat, and bsfnding low, impress a 
kiss upon the toe of the statue, a cere- 
mony soon rcenacted upon the toe of 
the living Pope, whose red slipper, bear- 
ing the symbol of the cross, is reverently 
saluted. And by-and-by the doors of 
the confessional benciith the mighty dome 
are swung wide, and the Pope, with his 
saintly cortege, descends into that mag- 
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nificent vault which encloses the relics 
of the Apostle Peter. The richly wrought 
gat«s are open, the jewelled casket which 
contains the hallowed remains is seen 
within. Pius IX. kneels low before it, 
by the side of that kneeling stiitue of 
Pius VI., Canova's superb work. The 
living Pope is robed in vestments of pure 
white, and as he kneels for a moment 
motionless, with his white head uncov- 
ered, he might almost be mistaken for 
another marble image of papal deference 
to the Apostle of (.ralilee. Rising, the 
Pope receives a golden chalice and waves 
it before and within the shrine, until the 
odorous incense rises even above the high 
altar, and then returning to the Apsis, 
other ceremonies? are gone through with, 
concluding with the magnificent TcDfum^ 
in which the sweet, bird-like notes of 
Mustiipha soar clear above all other 
voices. 

This closes the Fcsta of St. Peter and 
St. Paul, and upon the Sunday following 
the permit is granted to visit 

THE CRYPT OF ST. PETER's. 

The morning was bright and beautiful, 
and a walk across the Pincian, and out 
the gates of the Porta del Popolo to the 
English chapel, (our own American chapel 
being closed for the season,) was ren- 
dered charming by the cool winds sweep- 
ing down from the mountains. A fine 
sermon from the Rev. Mr. Wayne, and 
then we drove over to St. Peter's. 

Our errand made known, a door under 
the statue of St. Veronica was opened for 
us, and we descended into the lower ba- 
silica^ where, as if to confirm our position, 
we read in large black letters, chiselled 
upon a slab of white marble, the threat- 
ened anathema of excommunication to 
every woman who should enter thoso 
precincts save only on this day of the 
year! Gentlemen were not admitted; 
their right to the crypt was already ap- 
propriated upon the after no )n of St. 
Peter's day and the day following. But 
although unaccompanied, we were not 
lost sight of by the lordly sex, for where- 
ever through an open grating the light 
from the church above stole down upon 
xjAy there came with it the flash of glit- 



tering mail, the helmet and cuirass of the 
Swiss Guards, who strictly watched our 
movements, as if there might be danger 
of our bearing oflf some sculptured sar- 
cophagus, bones and all ! 

A Siicred spot is this whereon stands 
the grand St. Peter's of io-doyl As 
early as the year 90, St. Anacletus, or- 
dained, it is said, by the holy St. Peter 
himself, as a bishop of Rome, founded a 
small oratory within this very crypt, to 
consecrate the spot where the remains of 
the apostle were deposited after his cru- 
cifixion upon the Janiculum Hill, and 
also to sanctify the ground where, in tlie 
days of the Emperor Nero, so many of 
the early Christian martyrs were tortured 
and put to death. 

Two centuries later, in the year 324, 
the scales of superstition falling from the 
eyes of the emperor Constmtine the Great, 
as from those of Saul of Tarsus, he, now 
repenting of his persecution of the Chris- 
tians, resolved to build a church upon 
this spot in token of his remorse. 

Throwing off his coat, and seizing a 
pick-axe, as the annals of the church 
record, he was the first to break the soil, 
and bore upon his own imperial shoulders 
twelve baskets filled with earth, and 
emptied them where the comer- stone of 
the Vatican basilica was to be laid. And 
thus, strangely enough, the tomb of the 
humble fisherman of Galilee was conse- 
crated by the first Christian Emperor ! 

This church, founded by Constan- 
tine, endured for eleven centuries and 
a half — not without many repairs and 
additions, as we may rightly infer — 
and then, when utter ruin menaced its 
old walls, which had witnessed so many 
scenes of anarchy and bloodshed, it was 
determined to pull down the old basilica 
and replace it by one of greater magnifi- 
cence. Care was taken, however, by the 
sovereign Pontiff, under whose reign the 
work was hcffun^ [for three hundred and 
fifty years were consumed in the building 
of the present St. Peter's, and under the 
reign o^ forty -three different Popes,] that 
as much as was possible of the old basilica 
should be preserved. The old pavement 
was, therefore, left entire, and a new one, 
supported by heavy arches and pilasters, 
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e.xte; n palms high, was laid over that of 
xl'i.*: ancient church, thus leaving these 
t'ulMieiTanean grottos, or crypts, wherein 
zr*i contained so vast an amount of an- 
cient art and historical reminiscences. 

Many art-treasures of the primitive 
Church are here preserved in her old 
mosaics, her frescoes, her sculptured ef- 
figies, bas-reliefs, and fragmentary mural 
inscriptions, most valuable to the anti- 
4juary. They are not well arranged, nor 
can they be seen to much advantage by 
the light of the tallow candles, which at 
dim distiinces flickers along the low corri- 
dor and ancient aislts, rendering the 
•'darkness only more visible." I cor- 
dially echo the wish of the learned canon, 
X. Barbiere de Montjiult, who has com- 
piled a most useful catalogue of all these 
works, with numbers answering to those 
placed over each article, viz : 

'' We hope that one day this collection, 
although it contains many insignificant 
things, has also many very important 
ones, will be brought to the light ; and that 
access to them will bcKJome more easy for 
those who need to study them, and for 
those who would like to view them at 
their leisure." 

The remains of many of the Popes 
who were buried within the walls of the 
ohl basilica, even in its earliest days, rest 
undisturbed. Some have been removed 
to other churches, fortunately leaving 
their shells behind them, viz., the original 
sarcophagi which encased their bodies, 
and other Popes have been buried within 
these vaults since the erection of the 
present edifice. A chapel is erected at 
each pilaster which supports the upper 
church, and under the statues of St. 
Veronica, St. Helena, St. Andrea, and 
St. Longinus, which adorn the nave of St. 
I'eter's, there are corresponding chapels 
below, ornamented with mosaic pictures 
from the original paintings of Andrea 
Sacchi. An amhuUitoire^ or circular cor- 
ridor, surrounds the chapel consecrated to 
the Apostle Peter, and in which his re- 
mains are deposited directly under the 
confessional above ; this corridor branches 
off at equal distances into three other 
chapels. There are two parallel entrances 
the three aisles of the ancient basilica, 




which are connected by open arches, and 
divided off by the immense pilasters sup- 
porting the weight of the upper church. 
We ptussed under the statue of St. 
Veronica into the crypt, as I have already 
stated, and as we reached the descent, 
upon our right was the chapel of that 
saint — behind the altar the beautiful mo- 
saic of " Christ bearing his cross," from 
the painting of Andrea Sacchi. Upon 
each side jjure frescoes representing differ- 
ent scenes in the life of St. Veronica. 
The most conspicuous is her receiving 
from the hands of the Saviour the hand- 
kerchief, upon which in his agony he 
had wiped his face, and which miracu- 
lously retained the impress of his Divine 
features; which handkerchief, by-the-by, 
incased in silver and crystal, is exhibited 
upon certain holy-days from the balcony 
of St. Veronica in the church above. 
Near this chapel a mural slab bears the 
monogram of Christ, composed of the 
two Greek letters X and P — the initials 
of the word *' Christ," equivalent to the 
consonants CHR. The *^ Chapel of 
the Saviour," upon the right hand, con- 
tains a large Ims-relvf^ representing the 
Almighty Father holding the Book of 
Life, surrounded by the heads of lovely 
angels, each with six wings, and on either 
side stand two finely sculptured angels, 
which were taken from the tomb of Car- 
dinal Narni, 1479. The next chapel is 
called ^'The Madonna of the Balls." 
Over the altar is a puinting of the Virgin 
Mary, by Simon Memmo, of the four- 
teenth century, and which formerly orna- 
mented the portico of the ancient church. 
This chapel derives its name from the 
following remarkahir. circumstance. It 
seems some mischievous boys were one 
day playing ball within the large open 
square fronting the basilica — and some 
daring little urchin proposed the head of 
the Virgin as a mark for their exploits in 
ball throwing — when, lo! five drops of 
blood fell from her eyes upon the marble 
pavement ! These precious bits of stone 
stained with her blood are inserted in the 
wall each side the altar, protected by 
narrow gratings from being worn away by 
the lips of the faithful ; these gratings in- 
stead, receive the kisses and the reverential 
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pressure of many foreheads! Removed 
from the tomb of Pope John VII., A. D. 
705, are two magnificent door-casings 
inserted lengthwise in the wall. Men, 
birds, and animals spoiling in a grove of 
exquisitely carved foliage are depicted 
upon them. Upon one side of this same 
chapel is a bust of Benedict XII. (1341 ,) 
who died and was buried at Avignon. 

The old papal chair belonging to this 
Pope they have given to the statue of 
8t. Peter, which occupies it in great 
state. It is of white marble, in three 
pointed divisions, beautifully ornamented 
with mosaics in enamel. The broad mar- 
ble slab upon which rest the feet, is also 
incrustcd with mosaics, and guarded on 
either side by two crouching lions. The 
stntue of Saint Peter is more than life-size. 
It is also of white marble, and had its 
place in the portico of the ancient basilica. 
The apnstle is represented sitting — one 
hand holding the keys; his feet are shod 
with sandals. This statue dates from the 
thirteenth century. A statue of the 
Evangelist St. John, and another of St. 
Matthew, stand on either side the en- 
trance to this chapel of "The Madonna 
of the Balls." 

In the corridor, as we proceed, we no- 
tice a large cross, which surmounted the 
fiigade of the old church, and also a 
beautiful mosaic inserted in the wall, 
which once ornamented the sarcopha- 
gus of the Emperor Otho II., (tenth 
century.) The background is of gold. 
The Saviour, in brilliant drapery, is re- 
presented seated upon a throne, his hand 
raised in the act of blessing. On his 
right stands St. Paul leaning upon his 
sword ; on his left St. Peter, holding the 
three keys. Each apostle bears a roll 
also. We now enter a chapel on the 
right, which is also consecrated to the 
Madonna, containing many interesting 
artr relics. The frescoes are numerous, 
and were taken from the temple built 
by Innocent VIII., to receive the Holy 
Lance presented him by the Emperor 
Bajazet. This temple must have been 
of superb finish, and adorned with ex- 
quisite sculpture, if we may judge from 
tne many beautiful fragments preserved 
within thifl crypt. The frescoes present 



a series of pictures — they are somewhat 
faded it is true, and rendered still more 
indistinct, probably by the feeble light 
under which they are seen — yet they are 
exceedingly interesting ius a study. Hero 
we have another bas-relief of the Al- 
mighty with the Book of Life, and sur- 
rounded by angels with eicfht wings. 
Near it stands a statue of the Virgin with 
the infant Saviour clasped in her arms, 
while above hover three little angels. A 
mural slab in clear-cut letters gives an 
epitaph to Pope Boniface IV., who 
died in (115, by which we are infonued 
that* it was this holy man who changed 
the grand old Pantheon from a Pagan to 
a Christian Temple, and consecrated it t > 
^^ All (he Saints r^ It was dedicated by 
Agrippa 27 years before Christ, to ^^ All 
tJw, God^y Many bodies of martyrs 
from the catacombs of St. Calixtus were 
removed to the Pantheon, hence the 
dedication to "All the Saints." Several 
tombral slabs in this chapel are interest- 
ing. One bears the effigy of Raymond 
Orsini, a cardinal-deacon of the four- 
teenth century; and another marks the 
spot where the remains of the Popes Leo 
II., III., and IV. reposed, until the pon- 
tificate of Paul v., in 1607, when they 
were removed to the upper church. The 
most beiiutiful work of art, however, is 
the has-relicf executeil in the time (►f 
Sixtus v., viz., the trial of the Apostles 
Peter and Paul befire Nero. There is 
also a marble group representing St. 
Michael slaying the Dragon, and the 
mosaic of an angel; this last the work 
of the celebrated Giotto, of the four- 
teenth century. A life-sized statue of 
St. Augustine, which was taken from the 
tomb of Calixtus III., claims attention. 
It is of the fifteenth century. He is 
dressed in the ancient chasuble, or priest's 
garment, closely covering the person ; he 
wears a hood and mitre, and holds in one 
hand a cross, in the other a church, in 
allusion to the monastic order of which 
he was the founder. 

Apropos of this Chapel to the Madon- 
na. As we were studying out the cha- 
racters in the trial scene of the Apostles 
before Nero, a very pretty young nun, 
with lips like a rose-bud, and who had 
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followed our party thiLS far, placed her 
hand upon my shoulder, and asked if I 
had observed the vc*ry delicious perfume 
in this chapel — "the odor of lilies, kSijJC- 
nora!" 1 answered "Yes,'* and was 
gding on to explain that I had taken the 
precaution, before leaving home, to satu- 
rate my handkerchief, when, clasping 
her hands, she exclaimed in an ecstacy 
of delight, as she fell on her knees before 
the statue of the Virgin, "O, Signora! 
Signora, it is ravishing! It is the odor 
i)f sanrtiff/y^ Poor girl! she evidently 
imagined this perfume so redolent of the 
lily was only the consequent odor of that 
holy chapel ! I had not the heart to un- 
deceive her. Her 8imi)le, childlike faith 
was truly touching. 

Once more out into the corridor, 
where, directly opposite to us, we see 
one of those beautiful inscriptions in 
Latin verse by Pope Damasis, wherein 
he sets forth his search ui)ou the Vatican 
hill for the spring which had ser\'ed St. 
Peter in baptizing the first Christians in 
Kome, and liaving found, then regulated 
its course to the Fonts of the basilica. 
This is of the ftmrth century. Here also 
is an interesting marble grouping of the 
Pour Evangelists, each one holding a 
ho ik and a pen, and each one bearing 
their peculiar symbol. First, St. Mat- 
thew, an angel — type of the divinity and 
humanity of Christ; St. Mark, the lion 
— type of the resurrection ; St. Luke, the 
t»x — emblem of sacrifice; and St. John, 
the eagle — type of the ascension. These 
were tfiken from that same Temple of the 
Holy Ljince built by Innocent VIII., as 
were also two beautiful angels standing 
each side the door which enclosed the 
sacred relic. Over them hovers the Holv 
spirit. We now observe four medallions 
Irom the tomb of Calixtus III., reprc;- 
^enting the four Doctors of the Latin 
Church, ^nz., St. Ambrase, St. Gregory, 
St. Jerome and St. Augustine. 

We have now reached the entrance to 
the three naves of the ancient church, 
which extend as far as the " Chapel of 
the Holy Sacrament" in the church 
above, and this marks the length of the 
old basilica founded by Constantine. 

There is a solemnity indescribable — a 



silence so oppressive that you can scarcely 
breathe — as you enter these memorable 
vaults, which have echoed in the olden 
time to other sounds than choral chaDts 
or the deep-toned breathing of the organ, 
and have witnessed other scenes than the 
splendid pageants which then, as now, 
distinguished the ceremonies of the Ra- 
man Church. For here, as history re- 
cords — here, within these sacred limits, 
were enacted the most fearful scenes. 
Popes, forgetting their saintly mission to 
preach ''peace on earth," were trans- 
formed to fiends, and kings, levelling 
their greatness to the ecjuality of the 
meanest peasant, here battled for supre- 
macy; and this very pavement upon 
which our feet now press, in all its an- 
cient bcimty of tesselated marUe or por- 
phyry and verd-antique, was covered 
ancle deep in the blood of contending 
foes — ^}'onder altars shattered and their 
pillars rent by ruthless hands ! But 
how peiiceful are these old aisles now! 
how quietly rest their dead I And hark I 
the vesper chant comes blending with 
the organ's solemn strains, and pealing 
through St. Peter's mighty dome above, 
penetrates into these sacred vaults as a 
requiem for the noble dead who are 
sleeping here. Those who ruled the des- 
tiny of kings — nay, kings themselves — 
have here c^ist aside their mortal for im- 
mortal crowns. 

The monuments are many of them 
very beautiful. The recumbent figures 
of popes and cardinals, sculptured with 
life-like fidelity, rest up<m their tombs as 
if peacefully sleeping, arrayed in all the 
dignity of saintly robes and papal tiaras, 
their hands crossed upon their breasts, in 
some a crucifix, in others an open book. 
Their faces are pleasant to look upon. 
Here is the tomb of Charlotte of Lusig- 
nan, the last Queen of Jerusalem, who 
died in Rome, 1487, aged forty-eight 
years. She was the daughter of John 
III. of Lusignan. The widow of John 
of Portugal, she afterwards married Louis 
of Savoy, in the vain hope of maintain- 
ing the throne of Cyprus, afterwards 
ceded to the republic of Venice. She 
then came to Rome. Under one of the 
heavy arches are three tombs before 
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which wo pause and heave a sigh to the 
memory of the ill-fated House of Stuart 
— ^for here rest the ashes of the last three 
princes of that royal line, viz., James III,, 
Charles III., and Henry IX. Their ex- 
quisite monument, executed hy Canova, 
is placed in the aisle of the church ahove, 
directly over this spot. 

The sarcophagus in which the remains 
of Gregory V. were interred is profusely 
ornamented with sculpture in has-rflirf. 
We see Christ the centre figure, sitting 
upon a mountain from which flow the 
four rivers of Paradise, emblematical of 
the four Evangelists. The Saviour ex- 
tends one hand toward St. Paul; with 
the other he gives the volume of the New 
Law to St. Poter. To the right is seen 
a little lamb, bearing upon his forehead 
the monogram of Christ. Another divi- 
sion of the sarcophagus represents St. 
Peter bearing his cross. Another, Christ 
predicts to Peter that he will deny Ilim. 
Near the apostle is seen the cock which 
recalled to Peter the words of the Saviour. 
The sarcophagus of the Emperor Otho 
XL, who died in 983, is interei^ting. It 
stood under the portico of the ancient 
church. 

Upon the walls, both within and be- 
tween the arches, are inserted fragments 
of marbles rescued from old tombs, which 
bear epitaphs dating as far back as A. 1). 
502 — 516! We notice upon one is in- 
scribed a copy of the donation made in 
1102 to the Holy Church, by the heroic 
and beautiful Countess Matilda. Farther 
on, a convex stone covers the entraih of 
Benedict XIII. (1730); and upon the 
opposite side is another stone of the same 
description, wherein are the mfrnils of 
Christina, Queen of Sweden (1089). A 
sarcophagus of rough red granite, which 
is evidently a relic of some pagan temple, 
contains the ashes of the only English 
Pope that ever occupied the papal throne. 
This was Nicholas Breakspear — Pope 
Adrian IV. — who from a stiit<3 of pover- 
ty was first made cardinal and bishop, 
and then rose to the highest earthly 
throne as Pope of Rome, in the year 1 159. 
The tomb of Boniface VIII. is covered 
"with armorial drapery, upon which, in 
full pontifical vestments, rests the statue 



of the Pope. Two angels unfold a scroll, 
upon which is inscribed his t pitaph. 

There are many other most interesting 
tombs, of which I must forbear to speak. 
Also inscriptions, mosaics, statues, and 
other relics, which would pleasurably oc- 
cupy more than one day's close study. Of 
these I will only mention a head of St. 
Bernard in mosaic, the head of a 1 lugh- 
ing angel, and two birds of radiant 
plumage, also in mosaic. We cannot 
fail to admire the spiral columns enam- 
elled with brilliant mosaics, forming the 
railing which enclosed the ancient choir, 
and the porphyry table upon which, in the 
year 319, Pop 3 Sylvestre divided the 
bodies of St. Petn' and *SV. Paul! Here 
also are preserved two of those horrible 
weights which were used in the martyr- 
dom of the Christians. These were fas- 
tened to the neck or to the feet before 
throwing them either into the sea or 
deep pits, and to hang from their hands 
and feet upon the gibbet ! These weights 
are of a heavy stone, known now as the 
''stone of the martyrs." It is black, and 
of high polish. Almost every church in 
Rome has one or more of these weights, 
carefully preserved as relics, and which 
receive the kisses and tears of the devout. 

We now come out again into the cor- 
ridor, and proceed to make the circuit 
which will lead us once more to the 
chaj)el of St. Veronica. A beautiful 
mosaic head of St. Paul commands our 
admiration; and near it, interpolated in 
the w^all, is another of those interesting 
fragments from the Temple of the Holy 
Lance — a door of marble, upon which are 
sculptured the lance and the sponge, 
adored by angels. The sculptures from 
the tomb of Paul II. (1471 ), are superb. 
One slab represents the Almighty en- 
throned on clouds, surrounded by hosts 
of angels. Upon another, Adam is sleep- 
ing, and from his side the Almighty is 
drawing forth the beautiful form of Eve. 
x\nother slab represents the serpent coiled 
about the tree of good and evil ; the head 
of the reptile is that of a lovely woman ; 
behind the tree droops a lily, symbol of 
lost innocence. The resurrection is de- 
picted in a bas-relief from the same. 
Christ, adored by angels, is seen rising 
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from the tomb — the guards sleeping. A 
ompanion slab represents the "Last 
Ju(i«>ment." Our Sav'ujur is portrayed 
sitting upon the clouds, between St. Peter 
and St. Paul — around group the Apos- 
tles, each bearing a sceptre. Angels are 
sounding the last trump; the dead are 
Sijcn rising from their graves. St. Mi- 
chael holds the sword of justice, and the 
balance wherein to weigh the deeds of 
man. At the right are gjxthered the 
company of the elect — the Pope Paul II. 
(occupant of this tomb) kneels near them, 
praying to be admitted to their number. 
On the left, Satan, with a diabolical grin, 
is tossing the condemned into the flames 
with a tlirir'pro7igcd pitchfork ! 

The sarcophagus of Junius Bassus, 
Prefect of Rome, and five times Consul, 
only remains t) be noticed. He died 
in 350. It is in three divisions, ciich 
one a perfect study. They represent va- 
rious scriptural subjects, all of exquisite 
finish and detail. We have " The Sacri- 
fice of Abraham;" the "Arrest of our 
Saviour ;" " Pilate Washing his Hands ;" 
" The Temptation of Eve ;" " Adam Till- 
ing the Earth;" the " Entrance of Christ 
into Jerusalem;" and "Daniel in the 
Den of Lions." 

I now close my imperfect sketch of the 
Crypt of St. Peter's with the most sacred 
portion of this subterranean church — 
the l>eautiful "Ch:»pel of St. Peter," 
which ontains the relics of that holy 
Apostle, iiccorduvg to tlit authority of 
the Roman Church the first Pope or 
Bishfip of Rome. This chapel is built in 
the form of a Latin cross, most richly 



incru^ted with the rarest marbles, with 
c:lumns of jasper and alabaster, with 
symbols wrought in lapis-hizuli, in agates, 
and malachite. There are broad slubs of 
porphyry blending with the variegated 
dark-grv.en rcr^f-antiro ; the pavement in 
tesselated beauty, and the ceiling of 
gilded stucco and bronze. Beneath the 
altar is placed the urn, or caski t, which 
holds the venerated relics. It is studded 
with precious stones. Emeralds and ru- 
bies flash in with the gold enamel and 
lapis-lazuli which form the ciisket. We 
can look at this thrcmgh a gilded grating. 
Upon the altar, covered with cloth of 
gold, heavily wrought with "cunning 
needle work," two silver statuettes of St. 
Peter and St. Paul stand each side the 
jeweled crucifix; and behind it are two 
ancient mosaics upon a gold ground, in- 
tending to give us the features of the two 
Apostles, who might consider themselves 
— well — not Jiatfered! This altar is 
held in great reverence. To be privi- 
leged to place a rosary upon it, so near 
to the remains of the Apostle, if only for 
five minutes, confers a greater charm, 
even, than if the venerable Pius IX. him- 
self had bestowed upon it his blessing. 

Mass is occasionally celebrated within 
this chapel, but on such occasions those 
who come to the ceremonies are restricted 
to ita limits. They are not allowed to 
penetrate into the precincts w^hich I have 
attempted to dascribe — precisely for the 
very reas >n that so few strangers who 
come to Rome have the pleasure which 
I have enjoyed in visiting this mimorable 
Crypt of St. Peter's. 
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MBORELLI, of Marseilles, has 
• recently named the latest dis- 
covered of thes?, "Lomia." It is the 
one hundred and seventeenth. Does not 
such an announcement prompt us to mike 
a stand here, recall our schoolboy teach- 
ings of these little planets, and tell over 
the names which, of late years, we have 



been crowding on the list? All credit 
to the patient sky-watchers who have so 
lengthened out this leaf in our modern 
astronomies. In the school books of any 
date between 1810 and 1845, we had 
about the same teaching, that " between 
the orbits of Mars and Jupiter there are 
four smaller planets, Ceres, Pallas, Juno 
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and Vesta." What country lad could 
not purrot off that lesming? But what 
true loiiiher now will toad u pupil' h 
memory with the fearful list we give 
below? It is interestiij^ aa a brilliant 
memorial of astronomica,! suootaa during 
iLe last <]uartor of a century. And it is 
A mcuibrial in Thic-li American observers 
'liHve a goodly share. Their nauicA will 
be found in italics in the uQliiuins lielow 
which are madeiipfroni the best auihori- 
tics, tile Birlorci Jahrbuch and the Nmi- 
tieal AlmanueH and Bulletins, and which 
comprise a 
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^"""'"■ 


J-Met 


D«U 






Pntrrnio 




rallHS 


Olb^rs 




ItUii 


J<iiia 


llHrding 


I.ilicuilinl 




Vb-U 


Olbers 








Henoh« 


Drf"«Q 




?l''b^* 


Uc 


DA 




[ri» 


HlnJ 


I.nndoo 






lio. 






Mdiia 


Uinhain 


MMrkeeCas- 


ims 


Hjgiea 


IMGvpiiria 


N»pk« 


1S49 


rwiheoope 


lli>. 


l)u. 






[iDd 






f^IF 




KBples 












Kiinnrnla 


De tisHpsris 


N»plc» 


IKll 


l'.ycliB 




Da 




Tlieiis 








MeJpgineae 


Hind 


i:Imrton 












ft£" 


OnldsSldl 


Naples 
Pari- 


IWW 


t-'nllinpa 




London 








Dii. 


Wil! 


Tlivn.l9 


l)f. finspnrla 


NnplM 


is.'.a 


Hionea 




tar^iiilles 




ProHTpino 


I.ullier 






Eiitei'lie 


Hind 




IN.".:! 




I.iKlicr 


lilk 




Ampmtrils 














1H04 




Fcymin 


l/.S,.Y,Oft.-.„ 


18M 




Onldfclimldt 






Polyliyinnfa 




Du. 


ISM 


ClrSo 


.■^riiBo 


I'D. 






Lnlh-T 


Bilk 














Lmhfr 


Birn" 




l^ecln 








Lrtllis 








Itarmunln 








baphno 


1>D. 


[O 


IK.U 


lolx 


PoKBon 


Uiford 


iB..a 


Ariadne 


Do. 




1B.T 


NysB 


Goldsfhmidt 


Pnrls 




EuKenin 


Do. 


lo 




HeMiu 


Pi.(jsc.n 






» 


I.mhcr 
lioMi-chnildC 


Phis 


}^" 






I>0 




YirgiMa 


""„ 




ISoT 






Kxthob" " 






t;..|d«!hmldt 






Cnlvpso 








Aleiimdr. 


Gold.chmldt 


Puris 


IBM 



— 


A-flm* 




Ploa. 


Dolt 


/^„.(^a 










Goldnclimidt 


[•.ris 






Lnlher 






Cs'coMurdiB 


Do. 


Do. 




sn ■•:ipi9 








WEeAo 


/^n-jwun 


u.s.y.mi'v 


1B60 


61 iMnaa 












Ftrrlln 




M'AnieltnB 


K^;:r" 


S(,ple« 


I'sfil 


BJiCyfi-lB 




* Do, ™ 




y,i^ V. & A'. 






«T Asia 








iwjl^to 








MlHp-pprls 


IfhinpRrelll 


Milan 


J Bill 




Goldjchmidt 






Tl NI0I.B 


Luliier 






WFcTwia 


sffnntfPileri 


CnmbriJgi 






Tulllf. v.s.y. 


Do. ' 




14 (islatfa 


Tpmpel 


Manieillea 


isni 


^^Bu.vd-« 




CVinf im, St. 1 


JiK2 


Te Froia 
77 i^iran 


p/l"*" 


CoprnhHE'n 

tl.nlon.i*: ) 


isna 




LiUI.er 




inii 




H-n.«,™ 


Any^A'bar 


laps 


W Sapplio 


Pr>B.on 


M»d>». 


1SM 




l-eipBichore 


■ieinpel 




1KM 






Lulher 










lie GaipsrlB 


Bil!:'" 


]«G4 






i.U.hf,'^ 




s:. 


/o 


Vbi 




186A 
















PoKfoS 


IHBdroa 


!«■« 




Thiibt 


/■(.■er. 




Ifi.'fl 


»J 




an-phun 


HsraMlleB 


I8ffl 




Antinpo 




Kiili 




81 


^-em™ 




MarfleiLles 






r/»Ii»a 










J/ifirita 




aZ Trbor 


iSftl 






Do. 




|8«T 




Aretliusa 


Luther 


Bilk" 


Ittl.I 






CnnBlB ■ 


Marseilles 


iMia 




noh 


Tpmpel 




JSRll 




ia„ih. 


P,ler, 








Dlko 




Mnr^eillcs 










Ann Artor 




Wi\lUtcna 


Do- 


Do. 




100 .vi„o„ 


Frlai 




ItUil 


lUS //STB 




AnnTrboT 




im ajimni 


l)o. 


Do. 


IMS 


Iftl 4r(™i, 


Do. 




18«8 


lOB fiion- 




Do! 


IHtlS 


l(n Cnmilia 


Poic<on 




ttm 


IIM' HpcubB 


B.L,t<l.or 


iiiik'''"' 




KM i.V(.«.a. 


Peh,', 


CV.nInn 




IIOLydia 














isTn 


liz'/pftlflenio 


Do. 


Do. 


IRTO 


in Anialniea 


Lulhor 






114 C'nslan.l™ 




tKnInn 




11* (Not named) 


Wnl^a 


A7,u A.bor 


ISTl 


118 fflro.,™ 


PlUTf 


ainlon 






Lomti 









What a heterogeneous mcilley of an- 
cient and miidern iLamps ! Ah tht fiincy 
or taste nf a dietuvercr has prainptcd, he 
has given us the name of a sovereign, a 
friend, a city, a nymph, or a fury ; ho 
has resorted, in Beemiiig perplexity for a 
name, to Anglo-Saxon, or Greek, or 
Latin vocabularies! It is worth our 
noting that 107 of the whole number 
have been found since 185U; and that 
since some of onr American astronomers 
have been making a special lock-out (as 
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have Watson and Peters) for these little 
orhs, or since, we may say, 1854, Ameri- 
cans have discovered 29 of the ^^ found 
since that date. One or two of the 
whole list having been again lost to 
view, Dr. Peters (C. A. F., of Altona, 
(iermany,) has recently proposed that 
no name be hereafter put upon the list 
while the observations of it are yet too 
few to determine its approximate ele- 
ments. 

To none of these discoveries is the 
highest value to be accorded, except in 
the fact of their furnishing so many 
freshly recurring demonstrations of the 
certainties of astronomical science and 
observation. Di^^coveries of planets are 
brilliancies and fortunate successes rather 



than utilities. Observatories do not pro- 
pose these as their chief object. They 
8(jek to secure those faithful and lon«?- 
continued series of observations of the 
larger planets and of some favoring stars 
which help to make up the nautical al- 
manacs of the mariner, and give him his 
close position at sea. The Astronomer 
Koyal of Greenwich has long had it as 
part of his warrant of office that he 
** apply himself to rectifying the tables 
of the motions of the heavens and the 
places of the fixed stars, in order to find 
out the so much desired longitude at sea, 
and perfect the art of navigation." How 
much does the world owe to the navi- 
gator on the deep and the astronomer on 
the watch tower ! 



TARES. 



BY ANXETTA DARR. 



THERE is a dreamy gladness in the air, 
Whit« flags of peace float in the sky's deep calm ; 
A sense of rich completeness everywhere, 
Makes field and forest tuneful as a psalm. 

Unmindful of the sun's meridian glow. 

Unwearied though the toilsome hours are long. 

Across yon field brown-handed reapers go. 

And gather golden sheaves with shout and song. 

With shout and song ! *tis well for those who reap 

The fair fruition of much toil and pain : 
Alas ! for me the shadows eastward creep. 

Yet not one sheaf have I of precious grain. 

Go labor in my fields ; lo, they are white ; 

The harvest waits in many teeming lands. 
So spake the Master in my morning bright, 

And yet at eve I stand with empty hands. 

Ah, worse than empty ! many bright-hucd flowers 
Their baleful beauty o'er the landscape spread ; 

Of these I twined through all the waning hours 
A crown, which withered ere it bound my head. 

When all his laborers at close of day, 

Lay their ripe sheaves before the Master's feet, 

What shall I answer in my wild dismay, 

When He beholds my tares an^ong the wheat? 
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KO. II.— THEORIES. 



BY A. S. B. 



PEOPLE generally theorize alto- 
gether too much in Geogra- 
phy. That is to say, their ideas are 
too vague. If India only suggests to 
me tigers in jungks, with ladies shutting 
parasols at them, or poor fanatics rolling 
themselves beneath a horrid idol, it is 
high time I was waked up to know that 
railways are tearing away both natural 
jungles and those of superstition; that 
many of the people are Mohammedans, 
who hate idols, and many others Eng- 
lish, who contrive to keep themselves 
quite tolerably civilized, even at that dis- 
tance from the noble Thames. 

To stand and look at the Pyramids of 
Egypt, we should think, would. carry one 
back into the solemn past, far out of 
reach of the nineteenth century ; but no. 
A late traveller says he was startled by 
the very modern cry, "All aboard for 
llamesas !" 

It is hard to get rid of the theories — 
notions, if you will — of childhood. Con- 
fess, my friend, when you took up the 
recent work, '' At Home with the Patago- 
nians,** you half expected to read about 
a hot country, for is it not down south? 
And as to Captain Hall, you will be more 
disappointed than you care to own, if he 
does not discover something fit for the 
world to turn on. If he should only 
throw light on the Gulf Stream, we 
might afford to fit him out again ; for of 
all geographical puzzles, this is the most 
bafiling, as well as interesting. 

It is a little discouraging to form 
opinions upon the Gulf Stream, as so 
many have been upset. One man thought 
the waters of the Gulf Stream ran be- 
cause they could not help it, that is to 
say, down hill; but another proved that 
they have a considerable ascent. It has 
been suggested that this "river of the 
ocean" might be a continuation of the 



Mississippi, save and except that it is 
many hundred times larger than the lat- 
ter, and has salt water. Dr. Franklin 
proved beyond a doubt, it was judged, 
that the trade winds affect the velocity 
of the Gulf Stream ; but later philosophy 
has asserted that if so, the trade winds 
are partial, as they have nothing to do 
with the cold current from the north. 
But just once listen to Captain Bent, 
when he makes the bold proposition that 
cutting a channel through the Isthmus of 
Panama will turn aside the Gulf Stream, 
and leave Europe to become as icy and 
barren as British America. Look to 
your furs and overcoats, good people, and 
be a little saving of the coal mines. 

"Nonsense!" retorts a member of a 
recent exploration party. " Let him do 
it, if he can. I hold that the influence 
of the Gulf Stream has been greatly ex- 
aggerated. Even if its course icas 
changed, there would still be a perpetual 
interchange of the hot and cold water of 
the globe." To prove this position, he 
goes on to upset a previous theory that 
deep sea-water has an even temperature 
of 39°. To be sure, learned men have 
proved this by careful experiments, but 
what if, as Dr. Carpenter thinks, the ex- 
periments were useless, on account of 
the great pressure on the thermometers 
used ? A modem invention for avoiding 
this pressure, and protecting the instru- 
ment, gives very different results. As 
sea-water continues to contract at a much 
lower temperature than fresh water, so it 
comes to pass that the polar water sinks ; 
the equatorial, on the other hand, being 
heated and rising, rushes in to supply 
the want, and a universal circulation is 
all the time going on, %o universal that 
what is observed of it in the famous 
Gulf Stream has received undue atten- 
tion. All very well, good doctor, but 
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still we are left to ask, ''What?" and 
"Why?" Whi/ should this circulation 
not be uniform ; and if, as is suggested, 
currents are formed only by narrowed 
bounds, on the same principle as a mill 
race, whdf, pray, in the broad ocean, are 
the invisible walls that give impetus to 
one and another of the curious rivers of 
the sea? 

Many and strange are the questions of 
science, and the answers of ever so 
skilled marksm?n fly often wide from 
the mark. Witness the man who gave 
as a reason why the Mediterranean does 
not overflow, (long a mystery, but ac- 
counted for now by an outer under- 
current,) that " the bottom was subsiding 
so rapidly as to keep the waters at a 
level." It does not do to be too positive. 
They have a comfortable little theory 
down in Cuba, every now and then, that 
the insurrection is subdued. This gets 
disturbed almost immediately by an order 
for fresh troops from Spain. 

In our country, not long since, the 
folk who were tired of sulphur, soda, and 
iron waters, were roused to fresh zeal on 
hearing of the Magnetic Springs of 
Michigan. Visitors were much bene- 
fitted, as visitors are apt to be who change 
air and habits. The very name was a 
hopeful sound, almost like the fabled 
Fountiiin of Youth. But wise men 
doubted that water could have a magnetic 
element, and aft«r careful Analysis, pro- 
nounced the healing properties due to 
the long pipes of magnetic iron by which 
the water was conveyed. Just as well 
for the cures, perhaps, but hard for the 
romance of the thing, for cannot iron 
pipes be laid anywhere? So it is. W^e 
may hold opinions in this world of pro- 
gress, if we will, but stand ready to 
change them. Occasionally, however, a 
theory stands, and then it is interesting 
to trace its adaptation to new discoveries. 
Humboldt believed the gold and silver of 
the earth to be mostly stored in the 
mountain ranges which run north and 
south. This held good in discoveries in 
California and Australia, and perhaps if 
anything against it should come to light 



in Central Africa, it might fairly be con- 
sidered an exception. 

Turning to Political Geography, ques- 
tions multiply. Answers are not want- 
ing. The trouble is to choose from them. 
Who shall say why it is that China is 
sending her sons to California, like a 
country neighbor who must needs be 
scciable, w^hiJe England and France are 
much in the condition of many city peo- 
ple — just round the corner — and will 
have nothing to do with each other ? 

It has often been claimed that race binds 
men closely together. A newer sugges- 
tion would have it that nations love t;> 
associate with, and even to be led or gov- 
erned by those nations which realize 
their ideal of happiness. This theory, 
though fanciftil, is well supported in 
many cases, as where the long suflcring 
obedience of the American negro may bi 
said to have been induced by it; his 
white master, after all, was his beau ideal 
of man, and he imitates the happy race 
with all his power. The Hindoo is held 
in uncertain subjection because he hates 
the English. No Hindoo would be an 
Englishman, or leave his tropical home 
for dreary England. See, too, the Alsa- 
cians, exiling themselves, rather than to 
be governed by a nation akin to them by 
blood, but with whom they have no sym- 
pathy. 

In our century theories of war have 
been greatly modified. Theories of gov- 
ernment are always changing. Changing 
for the better, shall we not hope? For 
America and Kussia, who have recognized 
the human rights of their ancient pro- 
perty; for Italy, that has cast off the 
chains riveted by ages of superstition; 
for other nations in a less marked degree, 
perhaps even for unhappy France. 0, 
the blessing of free thought, unshackled 
opinion, that can push eagerly to the ut- 
most limit of scientific inquiry, can try 
every path of social improvement! Let 
us be thankful that in our day discoveries 
are welcome, that had cost reputation and 
life not so very many hundred years ago. 
Yes, despised but dauntless Galileo, "the 
world does move." 
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WHAT MKS. PORTER'S SILK DRESS COST. 



A TRUE STORY 



BY MRS. M. H. W. JAQUITH. 



I 



F Mrs. Doxon knew of it she'd have 
it before half an hour, for it's just 
what she's been wa!itiii'; 1 believe I'd 
pjive my very soul to get that dress!" 
This last clause was spoken aloud, and 
Mrs. Porter started at the unnatural 
HOund of her voice and the import of her 
words, and looked cautiously up from her 
bread-kneading in a suspicious sort of 
way, as if some one had spoken to her. 

But there was no one save herself in 
the large airy kitchen ; at least no one 
visible ; but undoubtedly the tempter was 
])resent, f )r he is certainly near and busy 
at his work when any human being de- 
liberately makes such a statement; this 
was his own time, and he never neglects 
such an opportunity. 

Mrs. Porter was the wife of a well-to-do 
farmer. Her husband was a brusque, 
unfeeling business man, whose whole soul 
was sa bound up in his trading and specu- 
lations that he could not tell the num- 
l>er of children he had, without stopping 
to count ; and he was far better posted 
in the pedigree and marks of his horses 
and cattle than in the mental and moral 
|)eculiarities of his children. 

Mrs. Porter had professed to become a 
Christian when young. But fifteen years 
«)f married life with such a husband, to- 
fCether with " the cares of this world and 
the deoeitfulness of riches," had dimmed 
the light and life of her soul, and she 
had become a scheming, ambitious wo- 
man, who wanted to dress herself and 
children a little better than any of her 
neighbors, and have her home surround- 
ings surpass in elegance and comfort all 
others. 

They lived about a half mile from 
a thrifty county-town; and aside from 
liis farming and speculating, they took 
in not a little money by entertaining 
travellers. Mr. Porter was a close busi- 



ness man, with utter disregard for ap- 
pearances, and his wife's importunities 
for money that she would spend and 
wear out, while it might be gaining from 
ten to fifty per cent, in his hands, had 
greatly annoyed him. In return, his re- 
fusals and ungracious bestowals of her 
demands had fretted her, till three years 
before our story opens, this arrangement 
had been entered into. 

She was to receive all money paid in 
by travellers, or coming from the sale of 
milk, butter, fruit, or eggs; with this 
she was to clothe herself and the children, 
and buy furnishing superfluities; run- 
ning in debt was strictly forbidden, and 
she was given to understand that under 
no circumstimces could she draw on him 
for money. With half the expenditure 
of thought, patience, and diplomacy that 
she h!',d been obliged to use before, she 
had succeeded admirably under this new 
arrangement, and each gladly pursued 
their own course undisturbed. 

In the day preceding this eventful 
morning, there had commenced a large 
sale of bankrupt goods in town. Many 
things were going far below cost, and 
Mrs. Porter, in her shopping the day be- 
fore, had noticed an elegant black silk 
dress- pattern, with overshot figure. The 
valuation had been fifty dollars, and she 
had previously felt that she could hardly 
afford it, but now at twenty-five dollars it 
was within her means, if she but had the 
money by her, but before seeing this, she 
had spent the last dollar in her purse for 
other "biu'gains." 

She dared not run in debt, willing as 
was the merchant to trust her; and to 
borrow from her husband for a few days 
was equally impossible to her. The dress 
would probably find a purchaser before 
she could gather together the required 
amount, so she had gone home a thor- 
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oughly anxious and unhappy woman, and 
had spent a shjeples8 night, phinning how 
her desires might be accomplished. 

Even Job, that most excellent servant 
of the Lord, was given over into Satan's | 
hands to be tempted ; was it through the 
agency of the spirit of all evil, that before 
the bread was kneaded a man came ridinir 
up to the door, and knocked with his whip- 
handle? Hastily washing her hands, she 
went to the door. 

''This is Mr. Porter's house, madam?" 

*' Ye.^. sir." 

"Is heat home?" 

" No, sir, he went away this morning 
to Pittston, and will not be back till t(> 
morrow or the next day." 

"Ah! well, my name is De Witt — 
John De Witt. I owe Mr. Porter forty 
dollars. He holds my note for that 
amount, without interest, and not due 
till next January. But I am going to 
move to Mfissachusetts, and want to settle 
up everything before I go. I will leive 
the money in your hands, and you will 
please ask Mr. Porter to send me the 
receipted note, but not for two or three 
weeks from now, as I shall be travelling 
till then. Tell him to address me at 
Boston." After cjunting out the money 
into her trembling hand, he bade her 
"Good morning," and rode away. 

Mrs. Porter could hardly stand, the 
revulsion of feeling was so great; from 
the depths of her despair* she suddenly 
saw the much-coveted dress as her own. 

"Well, if that isn't lucky!" she said 
as she watched him disappearing over 
the hill, and counted over the money. 
" Things do almost always turn out as I 
want them. Porter won't be home till 
to-morrow, and then he's going right off 
to Canada f )r a week, and I can forget 
to mention the money to him. I can 
buy the dress to-day, and in a week's time 
I am sure I Ciin take in the twenty-five 
dollars;" and she calculated the eggs and 
buttor on hand, as she hastily put things 
to rights. 

The bread was left to rise on its own 
responsibility, and before noon she was ' 
home again, and the elegant black silk 
carefully stored away in her overflowing 
bureau. From travellers that spent that 



night with her, and breakfa^ited next 
morning, she took in ten dollars, and she 
was never more elated in her life than 
when, the next afternoon, she displayed 
the dress to Mrs. Doxon, who, in her 
chagrin at missing such a bargain, forgot 
to be satirical and find fault, as she inva- 
riably did with everybody's things but 
her own. 

" It's just the kind of a dress I've tried 
to describe to Doxon a dozen times. An' 
the last time he went to New York he 
got me that flimsy black silk, hardlj 
worth making up. I'll give you thirty- 
five dollars for the pattern;" and she 
urg'd Mrs. P(»rter to let her have it. 
" You'll make ten dollars easy sd, and 
Mr. Porter can take a sample and match 
it in Canada, and slip it through the 
custom-hnuse. It wouldn't cost more 
than twenty there." ^ 

But Mrs. Porter was not going to be 
tempted into parting with the dress, and 
the more Mrs. Doxon desired it, the more 
alluring it was to her own eyes, as she 
held up the heavy folds before her neigh- 
bor, as the clerk at the store had done 
for her. Just then Mr. Porter came 
hurriedly in, and his wife hastily put 
away the dress ; but Mr. Porter was quite 
excited, and did not notice it, and barely 
nodded to Mrs. Doxon before saying ab- 
ruptly, " W^ife, did a man come here yes- 
terday — John De Witt, and pay you 
forty dollars for me?" 

Mrs. Porter had gone to winding yam 
again, the skein being stretched on the 
backs of two chairs, and her face was 
turned from both parties present; but if 
a thunderbolt had struck close by, she 
could not have been more startled. It 
seemed to her as if they might hear the 
terrified beating of her heart. Had Mrs. 
Doxon not been there, she might have 
told the truth, and braved the storm of 
words that would have inevitably come, 
whether or not a thousand were by to 
hear; and in this crisis-moment of her 
life a whirlwind of agitated thoughts 
went through her mind, that made it 
seem a long time before her prompt reply 
came, in a firm voice, " No, indeed !" but 
the tone sounded as strangely to her as 
the speech she made the morning before, 
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— as if some one else had used her lips 
to speak their words — " I believe I'd give 
my very soul to get that dress!" It 
seemed as if some Thing, some awful 
Presence, was saying that over again and 
again to her, as she bent over her tangled 
yarn, mingled with her husband's excited 
wortls : " Well, then, he tried to play me 
a shabby trick. I accidentally met him 
in Pittston, and he asked me if I had 
his note about me, and if so, would I 
give it up to him, for he had paid you 
the money yesterday. It didn't look at 
all likely to me that he'd lose the use of 
forty dollars for six or eight months, so 
I didn't give up the note, but told him 
I'd send it if you had received the 
money. It was a nice trick to Jew me 
out of the money now he's going off to 
another State. I didn't think he'd be 
up to such a dirty trick, but there's no 
knowing whom to trust. I believe that 
^veryb idy — even the best of you Chris- 
tians, who make such loud professions — 
will lie for a little money. He's one of 
your kind, Prissy ; he's a good brother in 
the church, and makes long-winded, hy- 
pocritical prayers. You'd any of you 
sell your souls for a dollar!" 

Never was woman more thankful to 
hear the voice of a crying child than was 
Mrs. Porter at this moment. Was it a 
bee that had fortunately stung one of the 
children as they were coming into the 
yard? The eyelid of the little fellow 
being pained and swollen, all were busy 
for his relief, till the thought of Mr. De 
W^itt's trick was out of the minds of all 
but Mrs. Porter. Alas ! she was never 
more to forget it 1 

Mr. Porter again referred to it that 
night after retiring, and declared, with 
expressions too strong to repeat, that he 
would send De Witt such a letter as 
would make him black with shame and 
mortification till pay-d^y came round. 

The next morning he went to Canada, 
and Mrs. Porter was left with her tor- 
menting conscience and the silk dress for 
company. Her sin haunted her day and 
night. In her dreams she saw herself 
lying dead, wrapped in a shroud made of 
that silk ; now she was hanging from a 
tree, and the dress was the rope that was 



choking her; again it was a long black 
serpent that she vainly tried to flee from 
— it caught her, and she was struggling 
in its horrible folds ! 

She devised all sorts of impossible 
plans to undo the WTong — to rid herself 
of the fact that she had stolen and litd. 
She tried to bring herself to what she 
knew was the only remedy or relief — to 
confess it all to her husband ; but this 
she felt she cculd not do, and day and 
night she suffered the torments of the 
lost, till only the firm conviction that she 
would but go to worse horrors kept her 
from suicide. 

To add to her trouble, Mrs. Doxon 
had told all their mutual acquaintances 
of the dress, and it was called for, and 
had to be looked at and talked over, 
while the touch or sight of it was un- 
speakably horrible. But she could ask 
no sympathy from heaven or earth, and 
so it Qi\me to pass that when Mr. Porter 
came home, he found her lookins: as 
haggard as if she had had a month's 
severe illness. 

He did not often speak of his business 
to her. She had concluded to confess all 
if ever he alluded to the money again ; 
but he did not, and she dared nut ask 
him if he. had w^ritten the threatened 
letter. 

During Mr. Porter's absence she had 
taken in over forty dollars, and there were 
the fifteen dollars left over. She wanted 
nothing of it; she could think of noway 
of spending it that could bring satisfac- 
tion. In all her plans for ridding her- 
self of this burden of guilt, it never oc- 
curred to her to write herself to Mr. De 
Witt, confessing all, and making restitu- 
tion. So it came to pai?s that in her 
strivings to buy peace, her pastor was 
greatly astonished at the receipt of *' Twen- 
ty-five Dollars for my Pastor, from a True 
Friend, who has the money, and can think 
of no better use to put it to," followed, 
from time to time, by similar or smaller 
amounts; and from the same source 
several poor widows received anonymous 
benefactions that made their hearts glad, 
but full of curicus wonder as to the 
giver. 

One year from that morning Mrs. Por- 
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ter was a gray-haired, wrinkled woman. 
From being the first to enter in and en- 
joy every party of pleasure, visiting, and 
gossip, she had become a taciturn, sad- 
faced woman, indifferent alike to her own 
and hsr children's dress, or her house- 
keeping, and so nervous that she screamed 
at every unusual noLsc, and was startled 
by every sudden movement. Seated in 
their nicely furnished j)ew at church, th3 
only place where she now went, she was 
wont to cry silently during the service, 
greatly to the astonishment of a little 
girl who used frequently to go home and 
say to her mother, "I don't see what 
makes Mrs. Porter cry so at church. 
She lives in a great, nice house with a 
piano in it, and a fountain in the yard ; 
and her little girl wears a pink silk hat, 
and such real pretty dresses; but Mrs. 
Porter don't seam to be near so happy 
:is you are, mother. What do you sup- 
pose is the reason?" 

But the older people were as mystified 
as the children in reg ird to the cause of 
the great, sorrowful change in Mrs. Por- 
ter. Thus ten years went by. The lit- 
tle girl with the pink silk hat had grown 
up, married, and was getting the first 
wear of the silk dress. She had often 
vainly b3gged her mother for it, and as 
she was about leaving her childhood's 
home, her mother had put it into her 
hands, saying, " Mary, you can have this 
dress now, but I don't ever want to see 
you wear it. It c )st me a. great deal. 
])on't love this world too well, Mary! 
* What shall it profit a man, if he gain the 
whole world and lose his own soul?' " 

A short time after her daughter's mar- 
riage a protracted meeting was being held 
in the church, and there was much reli- 
gious interest in the community. Every 
night for three weeks Mrs. Porter had 
been present, always much agitated, and 
at last one night her excitement became 
uncontrollable. Suddenly she arose and 
humbly asked the privilege of making a 
confession ; then there c^ame such an out- 
pouring of the heart as one seldom hears 
in a lifetime, and never forgets. 

She took up her sad story, as I have, 
from the beginning, and told of her temp- 
tation and fall, her years of straggle and 



terrible, hopeless remorse; and expressed 
her full belief, that as she then and there 
deliberately offered her soul for the dress, 
and the bargain was closed, henceforth 
there remained for her only a fearftil look- 
ing for of judgment; that in this she had 
wilfully committed the unpardonable sin, 
and her's was a lost soul, doomed to eter- 
nal punishment. 

While sobs rose from all who heard, 
her eyes alone were dry, her voice firm ; 
and after reminding them that she, with 
her hidden sin, had been the Achau that 
hid brought disease into the spiritual 
fold, and kept the Spirit of the Lord from 
descending into their midst so many 
years, she closed her terrible story by 
saying, "It is of no use to sorrow tor 
me, to sympathize with or pray for me ; 
my time of repentance passed years ago, 
• the summer is past, the harvest ended,' 
and my soul is not saved, and never can 
be.'^ 

Nevertheless, the pastor, who had so 
mmy times wondered over his mysteriouH 
gifts, that, now they were so strangely 
explained, seemed to him as blood-money, 
the price of a soul, pleaded earnestly fbr 
her in prayer, and others offered their 
fervent petitions. 

But hopeless and despairing as ever, 
she went home, and then for the first 
time she told her story by letter to Mr. 
De Witt, and enclosed to him the money, 
with compound interest from the time 
it had fallen in her hands, humbly crav- 
ing his forgiveness, and assuring him 
that if he did not keep it all, she should 
have no peace of mind ; and indeed she 
had suffered all the torments of a lost 
s »ul since she had so wronged him. 

In response to this letter, which 
touched him most deeply with pity for 
her, he assured her that he tenderly and 
freely forgave her, and reminded her of 
the forgiveness we all constantly need 
from Him who so ftilly, lovingly pardons 
our greatest sins for Christ's sake. 

It afterwards appeared that Mr. Porter 
had written to him just such an abusive 
letter as he had promised to write. That 
he had submitted it, with a statement of 
the facts, to a lawyer living in the same 
town with Mr. Porter; who, after as 
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careful an investigation as he could give 
the matter, had answered him, saying, 
that as there was no proof of his having 
given the money to Mrs. Porter, and as 
she was considered a truthful, Christian 
woman, with character above reproach 
and beyond temptation, his word against 
hers would doubtlcifS be disbelieved; it 
was possible that he might have given 
the money into other hands, and Mrs. 
Porter was in ignorance of the matter; 
and that l^ally he could be held to pay 
over the note. Acting on this advice, 
Mr. De Witt had paid the forty dollars 
to Mr. Porter, writing, however, a man- 
ly statement of the facts; to this Mr. 
Porter had replied with a still more 
insulting letter than his first. 

Aft-er the receipt of Mr. De Witt's 
letter, Mrs. Porter summoned courage 
to show it to her husband, for while 
everybody else had been talking of this 
matter, he was still ignorant of it. He 
was a thoroughly selfish, case-hardened 
man ; and thoughtless of the bitter pun- 
ishment of remorse that had come upon 
his wife, darkening all her years past and 
to come, he upbraided and mocked her 
bitterly and unsparingly; not once, but 
often taunting her with her crime. He 
could neither forgive nor forget. The 
hard rclentlessness of his nature seemed 
to receive a new development from this 
revelation, and all the love or respect he 
might once have had for his wife ap- 



peared to die out; and this, too, she 
accej)ted as part of her punishment. 
"It is the heaviest part of my burden, to 
know that my husband's soul also has been 
lost through my sin," she said once to her 
pastor, who was trying to comfort her. 

In a few months it became apparent to 
her friends that she was becoming insane. 
She daily wrote to Mr. De Witt long 
letters begging for forgiveness ; all night 
upon her knees she pleaded with the All- 
merciful for mercy; but peace did not 
come. Then, indeed, when too late, her 
husband was roused to a sense of his 
duty and a feeling of compassion, and 
tried what a change of scene and travel 
could do for her; but their journey ended 
in an insane asylum, where for five years 
she lingered and suifered as only these 
with a broken, diseased mind can. 

It was then with tears of relief that 
her friends read one morning this an- 
nouncement in the daily paper: "Died 
this morning, at the Insane Asylum in 

B , Mrs. Priscilla Dodge Porter, aged 

fifty-six years. After several days of 
unusual delirium, she fell into a sound 
sleep, that lasted thirty-six hours. Wak- 
ing out of this slumber, she called fur the 
superintendent, and s;ii(l to him, in her 
most rational manner, ' I am dvinj'. Telli 
all my friends this from me: My iniqui- 
ty is covered, my sin is forgiven, and 1 
am at Ipst entering into perfect rest.' 
And so she fell asleep." 



I HAVE no scruple in saying that I look 
with pride upon what my countrymen 
have done, and are doing, in enlarging 
the bounds of our scientific knowledge, 
even if I do not always approve of their 
spirit, or accept their conclusions ; and I 
am quite sure theologians must study, 
intelligently and dispassionately, all those 
branches of knowledge which are brought 
into contact with revelation, or they will 

9 



lose their influence over the intellect of 
the country. It is no use treating phy- 
sical science as a bugbear. I^et our theo- 
logians master it, and they will find it a 
manly study, which will give their minds 
breadth, will teach them what are the dif- 
ficulties which press heavily on many 
thoughtful minds, and which must be 
fairly met. — R, Payne Smithy D.J)., in 
CJiristian Evidence Soc. Lectures. 
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THE absolutism and tyranny of the 
thing have passed into a truism, 
and every lip repeats, " out of the fashion, 
out of the world." But neither the re- 
flections of wisdom, the arguments of 
j^hilosophy, the shafts of wit, nor the be- 
seechings of religion affect it, and on it 
strides over the sense and will of man- 
kind, leaving behind it a submissive and 
subjugated race, that would seem con- 
temptible, but lor the pity its helpless- 
ness inspires. No one feels the slavery 
of fashion more keenly than the votary ; 
but there is a fascination in it such as 
the glowing gas-jet possesses for the silly 
moth, and like it the giddy thing flies 
around, and nearer and nearer draws, 
until destroyed at last by the bright, 
alluring object of its worship. 

It is not the model of a hat, the shape 
of a shoe, or the cut of a garment, alone 
or together, that determines the fashion. 
The monster assumes every possible 
shape, and enters unbidden every house- 
hold, sits down with the inmates, and 
defies every effort at ejection. What is 
it nowadays that is not governed and 
controlled by fai?hion ? Xo sooner have 
we cciiscd to laugh at the absurdity of 
one style or mode, than another, exceed- 
ing its predecessor in unaccountiible shape, 
follows, to be despised for its ugliness, 
but adopted for its novelty. The fashion 
comes; at first we pity, then embrace; ! 
rciison, judgment, taste, everything put 
aside to bid it welcome, although feeling 
deep down in the heurt that it is wrong. 
The boasted independence of the nation 
cjinnot muster a corporal's guard to resist 
the invasion of a single fashion, for the 
moment a parley is sounded the gfirrison 
surrenders. Mechanic and millionaire 
alike jn'ound arms before the invader, 
and gladly accept any terms, no matter 
how unrciisonable, odious, or unjust. 

If the aged mother is hustled away 
into a back room or banished to the 
.attic, it is no matter, for Miss Emma 



Amelia mast have the parlor for cona- 
pany, and old people, you know, are »;» 
tedious and prosy; and so the fond 
mamma leaves her darling to play queen 
in the best room, while the neglected old 
spirit up stairs dreams of the bright days 
fled, and peers with brimming eyes into 
the gathering future. O, if that beauti- 
ful young head in the parlor would only 
be guided a little by the experience born 
of age, how gladly the darling would 
forego a little of the fashion for the solid 
enjoyment of wisdom. And mamma,, 
too, in her self-imposed exile from the 
regal domain where Emma Amelia,,.with 
piano and pictures for adjuncts, is bright- 
est, would feel that the play of the affec- 
tions, the outpouring of hearts, the 
refinement of manners exhibited in the 
attrition of new acquaintance, are the 
true enjoyments of society, which mere 
fashion can neither give nor take away. 

But fashion gives the parlor to the 
young lady of the house, and she re- 
ceives her company there and discharges 
it as most conforms with her sovereign 
will, or gives her greatest pleasure. All 
the ugly things must now be kept out of 
sight. The skeleton must cling close to 
its clos2t. Poverty must hide its ugly 
garments under the fairest show. No 
sacrifice is too great to meet the demands 
of fa.shion, for not even the very ques- 
tionable propriety of sitting all alone with 
(leorge in the dimly lights! ])arlor at an 
hour this (u* that side of midnight, and 
long after the household have retired, 
must be suggested in the hearing of the 
tvrant, for does it not fill the heart with 
j y and daze the head — and who dares 
question what fashion serenely approves ? 

In the poorest dwelling of the great 
city fashion demands a parlor and the 
everlasting piano, and there the daughter 
sits and pounds with desperate abandon, 
the doors and windows flung wide open, 
that all the world may see and heju*, 
while the mother skulks away in the 
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back kitchen, flattering herself that the 
young lady is making a conquest, the 
glory of which must not be dimmed by 
the intrusion of anything that savors of 
domesticity. And the more closely this 
miserable surrender to fashion is scanned, 
the more humiliating it will appear. It 
is moral suicide. The dignity and respect 
on the one hand belonging, and on the 
other hand due to the m iternal charac- 
ter, are forfeited, and in their stead are 
substituted arrogance and contempt. Pa- 
rental restraint, the wholesomest check 
in the entire domestic economy, loses its 
grip, and the young life it was intended to 
preserve is laid open to influences that 
take hold upon the sacred citadel of the 
heart through the most subtle and fatal 
^means. And no matter what the cost or 
sacrifice, this estate must be secured, the 
parlor and the piano must be maintained, 
even if back of both there is poverty, 
with a mother at the wash-tub, and a 
father shovelling coal or rolling barrels. 

The human mind seeks novelty. Fa- 
miliar things grow wearisome. The 
grasshopper is a burden, and hence the 
rule and reign of fashion. The passion 
for appearance takes possession of the 
young American before he gets his second 
teeth, and by the time he reaches his 
t?cn8 it becomes a rage. 

The tailor may make him appear like 
a monkey, the shoemaker squeeze his feet 
into a pair of torturers that serve no 
(»ther real purpose than to keep alive 
one's historical acquaintance with ''the 
boot," but he endures the martyrdom 
with heroic fortitude, and like the Spar- 
tan boy with the stolen fox, shows no 
sign while his very vitals are gnafwed 
away. No one supposes for a moment 
that the fitshion contributes to personal 
comfort. Ease is always sacrificed to it. 
Take, for instance, the modern hat, in 
vulgar parlance the "stove pipe;" take 
the tight boots and gloves, — what comfort 
do they aiford? No candid wearer will 
claim that they afford comfort, yet men 
endure them for the sake of fashionable 
appeai'ance. The dress, decorations, and 
adornments of the American female are 
still more open to criticism and censure, 
yet the good sense of the sex — and with 



all its foibles it possesses a goodly share 
— has never risen superior to the tyran- 
ny of fashion. For the sake of a waist 
or a foot, women of all ages this side of 
the positively old, squeeze their precious 
bodies into unnatural smallness by tight 
lacing, and neither heaven nor earth can 
prevail to loosen the strings. 

But dress and the indoor life of the 
piano-perplexed parlor do not exhaust 
the storehouse of fashionable require- 
ments. One must be versed in bil- 
liards, and exhibit some ability to knock 
balls about over the table with the end of 
a stick, to keep up with the fashion. 
That mania, however, lias partly died out; 
at least, the acute stage of the disease is 
past, but a new and still more dangerous 
malady followed, and now rages with all 
the violence and inveteracy of an epi- 
demic — ^base-ball. An exhilarating out- 
door sport, to be sure, with strong claims 
upon the approval of reason as an anti- 
dote to the poison of sedentary habits, 
yet carrying with it a poison more deadly 
than "cursed hebanon in a vial." So 
pervading indeed is this poison, that it 
seems incorporated with the healthy tis- 
sues of the sport, for the disposition to 
bet on the result manifests itself so gen- 
erally, that the newspapers report the 
betting as one of the features of the game. 

Is gaming at base-ball chargeable t ) 
fashion? Undoubtedly. The popularity 
of the sport is the result of fashion, and 
betting upon it becomes fashionable. 

Not against any particular thing, how- 
ever, is tliis article directed when a tem- 
perate spirit guides it, for it cannot be 
denied that dress must be worn in some 
form and style, and that recreation of 
some sorl will prevail. What is sought 
here, is to expose the arbitrary character 
of mere fiishion ; to show that to be in 
the fashion people disregard the require- 
ments of the "eternal fitness of things," 
and endure want, and make themselves 
ridiculous, for the sake of conformity with 
the prevailing mode. 

Our very language is indebted to the 
French for the word, as our commerc2 
and manufacturers are for the styles that 
constitute fashion; yet a nation which 
st-udies fashions for us, and thereby de- 
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rives a great revenue from us, is the very 
last to display the vagaries of its inven- 
tion upon its proper person. No French- 
man, no Frenchwoman is absurd enough 
to mount the extravagant cuts and styles 



of outward apparel that Americans flash 
in ; for that polite people commend them- 
selves to us for their neatness, and their 
delicacy of tasto in respect to form and 
color. 



WAS HE SUCCESSFUL? 
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ISN'T he splendid r whispered Julia 
Sanford to her cousin Margaret 
Page, as they bowed from their drawing- 
room window to a young man, whose 
graceful response was quite in keeping 
with the elegant sleigh in which he rode. 

" Almost too splendid for a poor di- 
vinity student," answered Mr. Page, from 
his easy chair by the fire, where he sat 
toasting his feet while he read the morn- 
ing paper. 

" I didn't speak to you, uncle," Julia 
replied, with a shade of vexation in her 
tone; "but I am sure I see no reason 
why a poor divinity student shouldn't be 
fine if he can, especially when nature 
made him so, as in the case of Robert 
Weston." 

"Tut, tut, cWld!" said Mr. Page, 
giving his niece a good-humored smile; 
" I find no fault with what nature has 
done for the boy. I thought your admi- 
ration included the horse, sleigh, robes, 
etc., which, in my judgment, are quite 
too splendid for Robert's means. Per- 
haps you will say, however, that since 
nature has made him so el^ant he must 
have things in keeping, at leAst when 
engaged in the important business of pay- 
ing New Year's calls." 

Julia checked the impatient retort that 
rose to her lips, and turned again to the 
window, while her uncle went on with 
his reading. 

The cousins made a pretty picture, sit- 
ting in their becoming dresses, and with 
keen expectation awaiting their share of 
the New Year's gayeties. 

Neither was faultless in looks or char- 
acter, though both were above the ordi- 



nary standard of merit. Julia waa per- 
haps more intellectual than her cousin, 
with less sound sense. Her temper was 
certainly less sunny and even. She was 
above the medium height, with dark eyes 
and hair, and a clear, pale skin. Her 
movements were lithe and graceful, which, 
combined with a winning manner, ren- 
dered her quite a belle in the village cir- 
cle. 

Margaret's round, rosy face, merry blue 
eyes, and plump figure, were, however, 
not without admirers. She was a lovable 
girl, with an indescribable something 
about her that cast its spell around young 
and old. Perhaps it was her mirthful- 
ness, or her sweet seriousness, or her gentle 
sympathy. Perhaps it was her unsL4fisli- 
ness. Perhaps it was a perfect ladi/hood 
that sprang from her wonderful kindness 
of heart. "Whatever it was, the charm 
was potent, and won for her muck praise 
from the more thoughtful among the 
callers who thronged the house during 
the morning. While admitting Julia's 
superior elegance, they gave the palm to 
Margaret's winsome sweetness and mod- 
est sense. 

Not so Robert Weston. None could 
mistake his manifest admiration for Miss 
Sanford, during the brief half hour he 
spent with her in her uncle's parlor. No 
doubt it was reciprocated, as he was him- 
self a striking combination of manly 
beauty and grace. He could easily have 
graduated at the head of any class in this 
department. 

Nor were his intellectual powers infe- 
rior. He was a brilliant scholar, leading 
his classmates with an ease that left him 
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leisure for those social pleasures in which 
he delighted. 

Julia saw with keen pleasure how strong- 
ly he was attracted to her, and during his 
Ftay her cheek was tinged with a soft 
color that so heightened her charms as to 
render her for the time almost beautiful. 

Their previous acquaintance had been 
plight, but from this day it ripened fast, 
leading speedily to an engagement, formed 
with the reluctant consent of Mr. Page, 
who stood to Julia in place of the parents 
she had lost in early girlhood. 

Her friends thought her a lucky girl 
to have secured the "prize" among the 
divinity students. Everybody said, "What 
a preacher Weston will make ! He will 
soon command a city pulpit. Ih will he 
anccess/ul.^^ But notwithstanding his 
talents, eloquence, and captivating exte- 
rior,* Mr. Page could never be brought to 
like him. 

"Where is your classmate, John Bar- 
ley?" he inquired of young Weston, one 
lovely June evening in the following 
summer, while the latter waited for Julia 
to join him for a walk. " I thought he 
was coming with you to-night." 

"So he was," replied Weston, "but he 
is obliged to send an apology instead. 
Poor fellow ! I left him poring over his 
books. He is a splendid scholar, but he 
comes at it by the hardest. You know 
he is one of our speakers at Commence- 
ment, and this, together with prepara- 
tions for examination, keeps him delving 
from morning till night, and nearly till 
morning again, sometimes." 

" Never mind. If I mistake not, John 
Barley will make his way, and find success 
at the end of it," answered Mr. Page, as 
Julia entered, ready for her ramble. 

"Possibly," was the rather cool re- 
joinder, as the couple left the room to- 
gether. 

Weston and Barley had been room- 
mates during their whole college and 
theological course. They were firm 
friends, standing side by side as students. 
Barley conquering by persistent labor 
what his more brilliant classmate acquired 
almost without effort. 

The motive power in each mind was, 
however, totally different. With Weston 



it was ambitious self-love, urging him to 
every effort necessary to distance all 
competitors. This done, he wa.s satisfied. 
Barley, regardless of all comparison, kept 
ever in view an ideal standard that grew 
more perfect as he advanced; so that, 
like the apostle, he never regarded him- 
self as having attained, but followed after 
with an eagerness of desire that left him 
almost no time for rest. He had found 
time, however, for an occasional call at 
the house of Mr. Page, where, singularly 
enough, as it seemed to him, his heart- 
strings had woven themselves around an 
image that was strikingly like our pretty 
Margaret. 

At first he tried to destroy the web, 
and put away the blue-eyed vision. It 
was tiresome work, however, and he de- 
sisted till the beautiful net-work of love 
came to fit the picture so exactly, he had 
not the courage to disturb it. 

As to Margaret's heart-strings and 
images, net-works and pictures, we have 
nothing to say. Her father thought she 
looked disappointed as she came in a mo- 
ment aft<er her cousin and Weston had 



gone. 



" I am sorry you lost your walk, Map;- 
gie," he said, cheerftilly. "Weston tells 
me Barley was too busy to come. Never 
mind, though ; he will be all the better 
worth walking with by and by. Bidn't 
I hear you telling Julia he had a place 
of settlement in view already?" 

" yes, papa," Maggie answered eager- 
ly, coming to her father's side. " The 

church at H is only waiting for 

him to graduate before giving him a call. 
I think he will accept. And do you 

know, Robert is going to W in the 

fall, as pastor of that beaut iftil church 
they have just finished? Julia is de- 
lighted. She says Morton was trying 
for the place, and Robert is exultant at 
having stepped in before him." 

" Tnere it is, Maggie !" exclaimed Mr. 
Page, impatiently. "Always trying to 
get ahead of somebody. / detest if! 
Whose hopes will be blighted by John's 
call to H , eh, Maggie?" 

" Nobody's, I think, papa," she replied, 
with a smile and a blush. " Indeed, the 
salary and the parish are both small, but 
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Mr. Darley thinks it all the better for 
that. He says a young clergyman needs 
plenty of time to study and write during 
the early years of his ministry. He ob- 
jects to W for llobjrt, because the 

parish retjuiros so much outside work ; 
but then, as he says, llob'jrt docs not 
uaed to apply himself as he does." 

''More's the pity!" replied the father. 
'•Were it otherwise, he would find less 
time to nui'se ambition and self-conceit." 

"0, papa! you are hard on llobert," 
])lcaded kind-hearted Maggie. ''Such 
tidents {is his excuse a little vanity, espe- 
cially in one so young." 

liefore replying, ]Mr. Page gave his 
head several impatient jerks from side to 
side, as was his habit when vexed ; then 
he said : " And what business has a man 
of sense to be proud of talents and graces 
that he had no hand in creating, child? 
'Tis no thanks to him, John Darley has 
a far better right to be vain, for he has 
labored for what he has. I tell you, 
Maggie, Weston may have the most hon- 
ors, but Darley will achieve the truest 
success. Now mark my words!" 

Maggie's reply was prevented by the 
entrance of Darley himself He had con- 
quered his studies earlier than he ex- 
pected, and came for a little recreation 
with his friends. 

He had no intention of saying any- 
thing about that picture lying so snug 
among his heart-strings; but when he 
found himself again in his room, the 
story had been told, the ideal had been 
exchanged for the real. 

After this Maggie seemed sweeter than 
ever, and the four young people were 
mutually agreeable and sympathetic dur- 
ing the six weeks that remained before 
the Commencement. 

This great day made its appearance in 
due season, all smiles and sunshine, in- 
viting the little world around the college 
to assemble and listen to the parting 
words of those who were about to quit 
its shelter for ever. As was expected, 
Weston and Darley, the one all fire and 
eloquence, the other full of power and 
sweetness, entirely distanced all competi- 
tors. It was never decided, however, 
which did hims.^lf most honor. It seemed 



a drawn game between them, as indeed 
it had been since they started together 
as students. Was it to continue thus 
through life? 

The time that now int^nened before 
the young men were to enter on their 
pastoral cares wtis wisely spent in com- 
parative idleness, though rest wr.s less 
needed by Weston than Darley. 

]\Ieantime the cousins were busy with 
those manifold preparations that always 
crowd upon engaged young ladies. 

Mr. Pa<>:e thought sadly of the time 
when his daughter would cease to be the 
daily joy of his home. Since the death of 
his wife, several years before, she had been 
his solace. His unselfish forethought, 
however, forbade even a wish that she 
should sacrifice herself to his comfort. 
He remembered how lonely she would 
be were he taken from her, and ghidly 
thought of her in Darley's wise and gen- 
tle keeping. 

"No, child," he said when she ex- 
pressed her reluctance to leave him, "go 
and be happy. Do you think I would 
dwarf your nature by keeping you from 
the joys of wife and motherhood with 
such a man as Darley? I will invite 
your Aunt Margaret to make her home 
here when you are gone, and so I shall 
do nicely." 

November ^tnessed the ordination of 
Weston and Darley over their respective 
churches. Then followed, late in the 
winter, their marriage with the cousins. 
Julia's preparations were made in refer- 
ence to a much larger and more fashiona- 
ble position than Margaret's, so the many 
little acts of self-denial performed for her 
by her cousin seemed natural under the 
circumstances. 

Some peculiar people hinted that as 
Julia had lived for years on her uncle's 
bounty, during which time the interest 
on her small property was carefully al- 
lowed to accumulate, she had now an 
excellent chance to show her gratitude, 
by sharing with Margaret this store of 
ready money, especially as Mr. Page's 
limited means necessitated a good deal of 
prudent management on her part. But 
Julia was not peculiar^ at least in this 
direction; and when she learned that 
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Weston's parishioners insisted upon pre- 
paring a ready furnished house for her 
reception among them as a hrido, she 
began at onee to plan about using the 
money thus saved for the purchase of 
various luxuries hitherto deemed beyond 
her means. Among these was a horse 
and carriage. 

"We shall enjoy it so much," she ex- 
claimed; "Robert Is extravagantly Lnd 
of riding." 

Darley, who was by at the time, looked 
curiously at Margaret to see if she felt 
her cousins utter selfishness. He failed, 
liowever, to detect a shade of disapproba- 
tion in the cordial interest she manifested 
in the plan. 

"Well," he said to himself, "my hodi/ 
will doubtless have to depend for years 
t ) come on its unassisted powers of loco- 
motk>n, but surely my soul will mount 
as on wings with such a sweet spirit t:) 
aid it." 

One bridal day served for both parties, 
not only because, as intimate friends, 
they liked the arrangement, but from 
pecuniary motives, which, however, Ju- 
lia kept as much in the shade as pos- 
sible. Thus they managed on small 
means to make a very handsome appear- 
ance ; and after the inevitable tour, Wes- 
ton and his bride took possession of their 
new home. 

The DarlejTS preferred to go at once to 
theirs, not understanding that because 
they were just married it was imperative 
for them to take a journey in winter, 
thereby incurring needless expense, as 
well as needless exposure. Therefore 
they were quite settled in their neat but 
humble home, when the Westons returned 
to their more elegant abode. 

Then followed for both parties weeks 
and months of all-engrossing cares and 
duties. Julia's letters spoke in glowing 
terms of Robert's growing popularity. 
Not only was he pronounced a paragon 
by his immediate charge, but his services 
were sought far and near on all public 
occasions. Even the politicians were 
eager to secure his eloquence on the side 
of their pet schemes. 

In short, the Rev. Robert Weston was 
a rapidly rising man, according to the 



world's estimate, and his wife aided him 
right bravely. No winning smile, no 
delicate compliment was ever withheld, 
that could in the least tend to increase 
her own or her husband's popularity. So 
she was pronounced a fitting mate for her 
elegant spouse, and the church and con- 
gregation were profoundly in love with 
them both. 

But stay. Though Robert and his 
wife took unwearied pains to win a place 
in the children's hearts, they signally 
failed. The lambs were shy of both 
sh pherd and shei>herde.«s. They were 
not to be caught with a show of interef-t 
that had its rise in selfishness. Their 
little ears detected the false ring of the 
coin. 

Not so in the parish of H . Every 

childish face glowed with pleasure when 
John Darley or his wife came in sight. 
Their genuine sympathy in all those 
trivial interests that make up the life of 
children, won for them a warm place in 
every little heart. Margaret's long and 
frequent letters to her lather told with 
modest pride of the growing confidence 
and aflfection between her husband and 
his people. She wrote of his labors 
among them, how he wrought diligently 
in his study, that he might give them his 
richest thoughts clothed in simple yet 
attractive language. He prayed for them 
in secret, and then went forth carr}'- 
ing light and comfort to every troubled 
heart. 

She did not tell how her own sunny 
face and temper, her sweet piety, and her 
knowledge of all useful things, combined 
with her ready sympathy to make her 
beloved by young and old. 

Mr. Page saw it all for himself, how- 
ever, during a visit to his child in the 
summer following her marriage. 

"Here is a letter from Robert!" crle<i 
Darley eagerly, about two years from the 
time when our stoi:y opens, as he came 
one evening into his cozy parlor, where 
his wife sat waiting for him. " It is «o 
long since we have heard from them!" 
He drew a chair beside her, and sitting 
down broke the seal. Their faces grew 

grave as they read. " G oing from W 

to become a professor in a Western col- 
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lege !" exclaimed Margaret. *' What docs 
it mean?" 

•'It means, — but I will not judge him 
unheard," answered her husband. " Can 
we meet them at your father's l)efore 
I hey go West, as he proposes?" Then, 
after a moment's pause, he added, "We 
mmt ; I want to see him." 

''I shall not say nay to any plan that 
takes me to see father," replied Marga- 
ret, 'though 1 confess 1 anticipate little 
enjoyment from meeting Robert and 
Julia. They seem so changed of late, 
judging from their lett<irs." 

The following week found our four 
young friends once more assembled under 
Mr. Page's roof 

Kobert, fearing Darley's remonstrances, 
had purposely concealed his new plan 
until all was settled. He was now actually 

on his way to University, having 

parted with his people at W- 



"It is only a temporary change," he 
said, in apology. "To tell the truth, 
John, I need more time for study than 

my position at W^ would allow me. 

I writs easily, but then a man must liave 
a little time to think." 

"More than a little, Robert," said 
John gravely, "where the souls of a 
whole parish are at stake." 

Robert made no direct answer, though 
he colored visibly. "I feel the need of 
association with more cultivated minds. 
T am told the professors at the Univer- 
sity are men of rare culture. Indeed, 
the society is very fine, and (m the whole, 
I think this change the best thing for 
both Julia and me, at least fur a time." 
He spoke rapidly, as people do when try- 
ing to make the worse appear the bettier 
reason. 

" How soon do you intend to resume 
parish duties?" asked Darley. 

" O, in a year or two," Weston an- 
swered carelessly, turning away to avoid 
further conversation on the subject. 

It may well be imagined that neither 
Darley or his wife could see the increas- 
ing worldliuess and selfish ambition of 
their friends without an earnest endeavor 
to arrest them in their downward course, 
and arouse them to higher aims. But 
thou^^h they met with little success, the 




week devoted to this visit was not wholly 
devoid of pleasure. To Mr. Page there 
was much quiet enjoyment in the society 
of his darling cliild, and his regret at 
parting from her was lessened by know- 
ing that both she and her husband would 
return to home cares refreshed in mind 
and body by their transient rest under, 
the old roof. 

Meantime the Westons went their way, 
full of high hope for the future. But 
we cannot follow them step by step in 
their upward course. Suffice it to say 
that at the end of two years from the 
time Robert lefl W^ , he was not re- 
suming j)arish duties. Instead, he was 
absorbed in the political canvass that re-, 
suited in hb election to the State Legi^ 
lature. 

Here he made speech upon speech; 
was active in all popular measures, and 
won much applause from the State papers, 
that were never weary of eulogizing his 
genius, eloquence, and grace. Later, his 
arena was extended to the halls of Cou- 
gress, and after a ten years residence at 
the West, he was returned as United 
States Senator from his adopted State. 

Was it possible for John Darley in his 

quiet study at 11 to read of all this 

without a pang of envy in his honest heart? 
Could Margaret, in her neat print gown, 
imagine the elegance and fashion that 
would now surround her cousin, and still 
be happy and contented with her lot? 
The world said not ; and had either spoken 
their true thoughts r^arding the " court- 
ed senator and his accomplished wife," 
the world would have cried "«oi/r 
grapes r* But Darley knew that no 
wealth or honor could ever tempt him 
to the petty compromises with truth, 
honesty, and justice, by which Weston 
had sullied his conscience in order that 
he might reach his present elevation. 
And certainly Margaret's clear blue eyes 
and rosy mouth could never have ex- 
pressed the false smiles and compliments 
that had their birth in Julia's all-absorb- 
ing desire for popularity. If her better 
self ever ventured a £seble remonstrance 
it was quickly hushed, and she turned 
from the warning voice until it became 
temporarily dumb. 
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She sat in her splendid mansion at the 
Capitol one New Year's night sixteen 
years after that other New Year men- 
tioned in the beginning of our story. 
8he was still young, and her rich dress 
displayed her fine parson to the best ad- 
vantage. Her slender foot rested lightly 
on the fender as she gazed into the glow- 
ing coals that filled her grate. 

" Yes, the President heard our conver- 
sation at the levee to-day," she mur- 
mured, forgetting in her preoccupation 
that she was thinking aloud. " It will 
have its influence in Robert's favor, I 
am sure. Senator C told me he con- 
sidered their chances of appointment so 
nearly equal that the least thing would 
decide the matter." 

Just here Weston's step was heard in 
the hall, and he entered the room almost 
immediately. 

"I believe the thing is as good as 
fixed, Julia," he exclaimed in high ex- 
citement. '^You know that statement 
regarding Blake's forgery in yesterday 
morning's paper? Well, it occurred when 
he was very young, and was hushed up 
at the time ; but some enemy of his has 
revived the whole matter, and it is likely 
to blast all his hopes of a foreign appoint- 
ment. A friend told me just now that 
the President said this very afternoon he 
should have regarded the article as a libel 
but for a conversation he happened to 
hear to-day between two ladies, one of 
whom told the exact circumstances of 
the affair. Aft^r that he could have 
no doubt about the truth of the charge. 
'' I wonder who could have known about 
it here?" he continued, too much ab- 
sorbed to notice the visible change in 
his wife's color. 

She recovered her composure almost 
immediately, and answered gayly, " Who- 
ever she was, she has done you good 
service, and you ought to thank her 
heartily." 

"So I do," he replied; "but, Julia, I 
pity the fellow after all. They say he is ter- 
ribly cut up about this revival of his early 
disgrace. His ft>iends say if it results in 
his losing his appointment, it will drive 
him mad. That is all nonsense, how- 
ever," he added. "No doubt he will 



survive the disappointment like other 
men, while we shall represent our glorious 
Uncle Sam at the Spanish Court. But 
hold — I have a letter from Darlev," he 
stopped to s»y, drawing it from his 
pocket. "He has at last left his one- 
horse parish for another with a span. 
Gooihieas! how that man's talents have 
been buried! But stop, here is some- 
thing I overlooked.. 'Tell Julia, with 
our love, that after years of patient wait- 
ing we are at last rewarded by the birth 
of a son. He cams to us as a Christmas 
gift; and Maggie's face, though a little 
pale, is sweeter than ever.' A very happy 
event, no doubt," laughed the senator, 
throwing the letter on the marble table; 
"but for my part a foreign appointment 
is just now more to my taste than a son." 

And so it came to pass. The Presi- 
dent, influenced, as Mrs. Weston intended, 
in her husband's favor by the talc she 
purposely repeated in his hearing, gave 
him the appointment of Minister to Spain, 
which was duly confirmed by the Senate. 

His elation at this success scarcely knew 
bounds. True, Blake, as his friends pre- 
dicted, went mad with shame and dis- 
appointment, — so mad, in fact, that he 
put at end to his misery by shooting him- 
self in his house, in the presence of his 
wife and three children. It seemed un- 
accountable to Robert that Julia fell in a 
dead faint when the news reached her, 
and that for some reason she remained in 
a low, nervous state for some weeks af- 
terwards. 

Why was it that neither the honor to 
which they had attained, nor the gay and 
novel scenes into which it would lead 
them, could awaken her interest? Con- 
science, so long unheeded, was now forc- 
ing her to listen, while it cried, "Ths 
price of blood! the price of blood!" 

At last, however, she rallied, and re- 
sumed her usual place in society, where 
it was soon whispered that the beautiful 
Mrs. Weston had begun to paint, and 
many of her friends noticed a change in 
her bright eyes. They said they were often 
almost wild in their expression. Weston 
himself, all unobservant as he was, re- 
marked a difference in his wife he could 
not define even to himself. He often 
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looked at her wonderingly. She was the 
same, yet different. She never repulsed 
him when he chose t) kiss her or put his 
arm about her. yet somehow he did these 
things lass often, until at last he came to 
treat her more like a friend than a wife. 
Perhaps he failed to notice that she had 
never voluntarily touched him since the 
night she heard of Blake's suicide. 

31e;mtime Darley's new church with 
a span, jis Weston liked to call it, was in 

the city of P . It was large and 

handsome; genuine from the foundation 
stone to the tip of its lofty spire; just 
such a one as was suitable for a noble, 
cultured, holy man to preach in, a.s 
was John Darley at the close of his 

long pastorate at II . His people 

were plain, but sensible. Many among 
them were highly intellectual, keenly ap- 
preciating the rare combination of exccl- 
l?nces they had secured in the person of 
their new pastor. 

The change from H to this new 

charge had caused Darley and his wife 
much earnest, prayerful thought, result- 
ing in their removal to P during the 

fall previous to their son's birth. But 
so seldom were letters exchanged between 
them and the Westons, that the two 
events were communicated at once, as we 
have seen. 

The Spanish minister and his wife 
were to leave America in June, and in 
accordance with an urgent invitation 
from the Darleys, they spent a day with 
them in their new home previous to sail- 
ing; but it afforded little pleasure to 
either party. As the breathing of the 
aeronaut becomes oppressed in the pure 
upper air, so llobert and Julia felt stifled 
in the moral atmosphere that surrounded 
them; while John and Margaret saw 
with keen regret how baneful had been 
the so-called success of their old-time 
friends^ in its influence upon all that was 
noblest and best about them. Whether 
Weston was reminded of his better life 
by this slight contact with Darley, is 
doubtful. 

Julia longed to open her heart to her 
cousin, but pride prevailed. Should the 
elegant and courted Mrs. Weston lay her 
weary head on her humble cousin's 



breast, and acknowledge that she was 
miserable? Ah no! she must smile on 
and on, must act the mocking lie even to 
the end. 

Did space allow, we could tell of the 
parting, the prosperous voyage, the re- 
ception at the court of Spain, and the 
gay life that followed. As it is, we leave 
all details to the imagination of our reid- 
ers, the dullest of whom cannot fail t ) 
picture much of the splendor and excite- 
ment always connected with high places 
of power and preferment like this. Julia 
wrote more freijuently to Margaret after 
her visit, but though she described scenes 
of dazzling splendor, thero was an under- 
tone of anguish that often brought tears 
to the eyes of her friend. 

Thus passed the first year, and then 
came tidings of real woe. Weston, not 
heeding the premonitory symptoms, had 
suddenly been attacked with paralysis. 
He had fallen at a court ball, while talk* 
ing gayly to a circle of dons and donnas. 

Julia wrote in all the distress insepa- 
ble from such an event. Of course every 
thing was being done for both, but it was 
feared Robert could not long sur>'ive, 
though he had rallied somewhat after the 
first attack. 

"0 that you and John were herel" 
she wrote in her anguish. " It is so ter- 
rible to be alone with poor Robert ! — I 
mean among all these strangers, and so 
far from home." 

"I wish we could go to her!" said 
Margaret, wiping the streaming tears 
from her eyes to look in her husband's 
troubled face. 

"I wish so too," he answered. "Yet 
how can we? But still we ought, if 
possible;" and then he paused while Mar- 
garet knew he was weighing the matter 
carefully. 

"Yes," he said suddenly, "/must go, 
and were it not for our child, I should 
urge you to accompany me. Where 
could we safely leave him?" 

"0, I can't leave A?*w«, John!" she 
said, impulsively. 

" Not if you thought it right to do so, 
darling?" asked her husband gently. 

"But whose claim u})on me is so 
strong as his, John?" she whispered, 
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uestling close to his side, as if hoping 
thus to escape the conviction his words 
seemed intended to convey. 

He did not speak at once. At last he 
said: "Maggie, do you remember how 
we prayed God to give us a son, promis- 
ing, God helping us, never to let our love 
for him interfere with the performance 
of any known duty?" 

"I do," she murmured. 

"We have the son," he continued. 
"He is more than our fondest wishes 
asked ; and during the months we have 
drunk in joy with his every breath, our 
duty and our love for him have never 
once come in conflict. The sincerity of our 
promise has never been tested. Whether 
the time has now come to prove it, you 
must judge. Think of poor Julia in a 
foreign land, her husband perhaps gone 
from her already, and every quivering 
heart-string crying aloud for your gentle 
ministry. Can we not find a safe guar- 
dian for our child while his mother goes 
on this errand of Christian charity?" 

" You always make me love you, John, 
even when convincing me that I ought to 
do very hard things," replied his wife, 
lifting her head from his breast. " Aunt 
Margaret and father will be only too 
glad to have the baby with them, and 
Kitty is a faithful nurse. No doubt he 
will do very well, but it will be so hard 
to leave him !" 

"I know it, dear; hard for us both. 
However, we must make all possible 
liaste. I will at once send a telegram to 
Spain, and then see how soon we can be 
off." 

So vigorously did the Barleys hasten 
their preparations when convinced of 
their duty to go, that in three days from 
the receipt of Julia's letter they were on 
their way. The journey was made with- 
out interruption, and they arrived at 
Madrid to find Robert breathing, but 
wholly unconscious, and Julia wan as a 
ghost from grief and watching. 

Her joy was unspeakable at sight of 
these friends, whom in her heart she es- 
teemed and loved more than all the world. 
She could not fail to appreciate the sacri- 
fice they had made in thus promptly 
coming to her, and she clung to them 



with an eagerness that made them rejoice 
at having done so. 

Rubert lingered for a few days after 
their arrival, and then passed away for 
ever from earth and all its honors. O, 
what a comfort, amid all the pomp and 
pageantry of woe tliat followed his death, 
was the presence of strong, kind, wise 
John Darley and his sweet, sensible 
wife ! 

And so they bore the fallen Minister 
back to his native land. Splendid, even 
beyond death, his mortal remains were 
laid to rest in the most elegant city of the 
dead America could ofler. Costly marble 
was prepared to mark the spot, while the 
secular press vied with each other in 
tributes of praise and sorrow to the memo- 
ry of "this accomplished statesman, so 
suddenly cut down in the zenith of honor 
and usefulness." 

Meantime the Parleys returned to their 
home, taking Julia with them, broken 
in health and spirits, and empty in purse 
as the veriest beggar in the streets. On 
examining Weston's affairs his widow was 
found to be worse than pennyless, inas- 
much as there were debts that she had 
no means of paying. 

She was tenderly shielded from this 
knowledge, however, by both Margaret 
and her husband, for it was evident to 
them she had but little time to live. 
They tried everything that love could 
suggest to revive both mind and body, 
but all in vain. 

She was weary of life, yet death was 
full of terror to her thoughts. It seemed 
impossible for her to rest in the promises 
of mercy that Darley so earnestly recalled 
to her memory. 

" Not for me! not far meF' she would 
exclaim bitterly. " You do not know me 
as I know myself." 

But it was in hours of restless uncon- 
sciousness that her incoherent words gave 
Margaret a clue to the one sin that lay 
heaviest on her soul. Blake's suicide 
was ever present to the remorseful con- 
science of the once courted and el^ant, 
the now sleepless and dying Julia Wes- 
ton. Since that day she had never known 
peace; and now at the last it was stop- 
ping her cars and closing her heart 
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a<:CJiiust all the sweet consolations of re- 
liirion. 

At last, by delicate and judicious man- 
agement, Margaret succeeded in winning 
her full, free confidence on this painful 
subject. She denounced herself as the 
murderess of the unfortunate man. " But 
for my words," she would repeat despair- 
ingly, "but for my words it would never 
have been ! Yet I said them for Robert's 
sake; yes, solely for his sake. He was 
80 anxious to obtain that appointment, 
and I was so proud of him. But, Mar- 
garet, I shrank from him ever after. It 
idniost drove me wild to hear him exult 
in his success. I always felt that he 
reached it over Blake's dead body, and 
I, — 0, 1 had murdered him!" 

Tenderly, and with unwearied patience, 
did Margaret and her husband combat 
the despair and gloom that shrouded poor 
Julia's soul. She felt the relief of con- 



fession to be unutterable, but it was many 
days before she could rest in the pardon- 
ing love of Christ, and believe that the 
seamless robe of His righteousness could 
hide even her crime from the Father's 
eye. Peace came at last, however, not 
long before the tired spirit went forth 
into the hereafter, leaving its earthly 
home a wan and wasted ruin. 

AVe have little more to record, save 
the death of Aunt Margaret, and the 
subsequent removal of Mr. Page to his 
daughter's home. There he still is, hale 
and hearty, though having attained his 
three-score years and ten. Only yester- 
day he said, after having passed a warm 
eulogium on John Darley, "You know, 
Maggie, I always maintained that, though 
poor Robert might have the most honors, 
John would achieve the truest success; 
and certainly the event has verified my 
prediction. Poor Robert!" 
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THE blazing chariots of fire 
Roll higher and higher. 
She is translated ; she has trod 
No death ; she was beloved of God, 
He calls her, lifts her higher. 

Never for me she looketh back : 

If I could lack 
Courage to follow, while I hear 
Her song, the right to call her dear 

I should forever lack. 



Low on the chilly earth I lie, 

And watch the sky; 
My pillow is my little sheaf; 
I wonder that I feel no grief 

To see the darkened sky. 

It must be in some holy place 

I, face to face, 
Shall meet her, when from some long sleep 
I wake. God grant that she may keep 

For me a smiling face. 

— English Magazine, 
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HENRY and James had taken a new 
road home from school one dnj, 
and aa thej were walkinjr leiaurclj hy a 
Ktone wall that skirted the way-side, James 
i^haDced to notice a very unshapely mass 
■>f rough sand adhering to the wall. Tak- 
ing his large, strong knife in his hand, he 
soon separated it from its fastenings, and 
round to his astonishment that it was not. 
ii>i he hod supposed, an irregular cnke of 
mud which some careless boy had thrown 
against the wall, but evidently built by 
design, and was, doubtless, the work of 
Kome insect. For while removing the mass 
a portion was broken off, revealing some 
(-ells very ingeniously constructed. 



Great was the joy of the two younj: 
naturalists when they made the discovery 
of the cells, and with much more rapid 
movement than on ordinary occasions, 
they hastened home to exhibit their prize 
to their uncle. Their excitement wn« 
quickly communicated to Ihe rest of the 
children, and with breathless haste they 
all rushed into Uncle Samuel's study. 

"What now, mj dear children? lVh.it 
has so greatly excited you," said their uncle. 

''Something new and wonderful,'' said 
James. " Look and see what I found on 
a Bt«ne wall I What has built this rough 
house? How did these cells get here? 
See, they are smooth iDside, and shaped 
(141) 
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like a thimble, while the outside is as 
rough as it can be. All this could not 
have just happened so. I am sure this 
mass of sand has been put on the side of 
the wall purposely. Some insect has done 
all this work, and these cells are the little 
rooms in which it« young live. That's 
what I think about it." 

"Yes, and see how hard and gritty it is, 
uncle," continued Henry. "I tried to 
make a hole in it with my new knife, and 
it turned its edge so that I cannot cut with 
it any more. It is all made of sand, fine, 
hard sand, and it is hard as a rock. If an 
insect did that work, it must know how 
stone is made, and must be one of your 
insect mechanics." 

** You are right," answered their uncle; 
" this is the work of an insect mechanic. 
An insect stone mason built this curious 
house, and shaped all its rooms. And it 
has done what no stone mason among men 
does — it made its own stone. So that if 
it had been a man, we would say that it 
deserved more credit for skill than the 
man that built the wall on which you 
found it. Here is a picture of the insect. 
Examine it, and you will see that it be- 
longs to the Bee family — the Apidae. Here 
is also a picture of the nest, but that is not 
as interesting nor as satisfactory as the 
nest itself." 

" The bee is called the Mason Bce^ ]>ecause 
it builds its dwellings of stone. Learned 
men call it megach'de muraria. The latter 
specific name is given it because it chooses 
old walls to build on. As you see, the 
structure is far from being beautiful. But 
the taste of this mechanic is for the useful 
rather than the beautiful. This rough and 
irregular outside has its uses, and is a 
very important means of keeping the little 
helpless young worm that lives in the cell 
safe from all harm. You have already 
notic(Ml how smooth and regular the inside 
walls of each cell are. The cells are the 
chambers in which the young bee is kept 
till it grows up to maturity. So the mother- 
bee has been very careful to polish them 
nicely, and make them comfortable and 



homelike. Now, was not this very kind 
in her? But let us open some more of the 
cells. See, here is one with a little white 
worm in, feeding on bee-bread, which its 
thoughtful mother has provided for it.'' 

**0, look!" says Mary, **it hasn^t any 
eyes I How can it see to eat? Poor blind 
thing! Will it never have any eyes?" 

•* Yes, when it grows up to be a bee, and 
have wings; then it will need eyes, and 
God will provide them. But now it has 
no use for eyes. So God, who never makes 
any thing that is useless, has not made 
eyes for it while a worm. Its worm-life 
is spent in its little dark cell, with its food 
all around it, and it can do better without 
eyes than with them. But here is another 
cell, with a worm almost turned into a 
bee. The head, with its long horns and 
great eyes is here, and the wings almost 
ready to fly, and its long legs, and the 
down already on its body. Was there ever 
anything more wonderful than this? How 
unlike are the occupants of these two cells! 
Yet if we had not forcibly entered into 
these little workshops where bees are made, 
and disturbed the arrangements, it would 
not have been long till two beautiful and 
happy little bees would have been flying 
about as merry as crickets, and just as 
much alike as twin sisters." 

Lucy, who had been looking on closely 
and thoughtfully while the cells were being 
laid open, was filled with admiration and 
wonder at what she saw, and exclaimed : 
••How good God is to give to the little 
white worm such beautiful eyes, and wings, 
and feet just when all its food is done, and 
it has to live in the woods and hunt food 
for itself, and when it would die if it hadn't 
them ! But tell us, uncle, how the mother- 
bee managed to build up such a home for 
her children?" 

*'I am glad, Lucy, that you are so ready 
to praise God for his kindness toward his 
creatures ; and when I tell you about the 
skill and perseverance of the mother-bee 
in building her nest, you will praise God 
more for giving her such wisdom and fore- 
thought, by which she provides so well for 
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ber young. As soon as she has found on 
the south side of some wall a place suita- 
ble for the future home of her offspring, 
she begins to collect the material necessary 
for its construction. The first thing is to 
make stone for the building; and as all 
hard stone is mode of small particles of 
sand, or marble, or some other material 
closely cemented together, so she, choosing 
to build of sandstone, makes a cement 
composed of fine sand and a kind of liquor 
which she manufactures herself. And as 
though aware that all kinds of sand will 
not make solid stone, she is careful to 
select, grain by grain, what will precisely 
answer her purpose. If you would watch 
her while selecting her sand, you would 
see her sometimes choosing a few grains 
from one gravel walk, and then flying off 
to another place and selecting there other 
grains. It was this apparent choice of 
sand-particles by the bee that led some 
naturalists to suppose 4hat this insect 
possesses some sense which enables it to 
discover advantageous peculiarities of form 
in the particles, which men do not see.' 
And perhaps they are right, or it may be 
that this strange action of the insect 
mother is the result of her restlessness 
only. 

"This skilful mechanic, carefully guard- 
ing against the introduction of worthless 
material into the walls of her building, 
tries each grain with her strong jaws, or 
mandibles, before using it. If it stands 
the test, she does not bear it off immedi- 
ately, by itseK, to put in its place in the 
wall. This would be a great waste of time 
and strength. She holds it until she adds 
another and another, making them fast 
together by the liquor I have already 
spoken of, and which she ejects from her 
mouth. With the gravel she mixes a little 
earth, eo as to make the whole more solid. 
She thus forms a pellet about the size of a 
small shot, and then, holding it firm be- 
tween her fore legs, she takes the nearest 
course to her home, and fixes it in its 
proper place upon the rising wall. Before 
men knew the habits of these insects, they 



thought that these sand-pellets were gravel 
stones which they were carrying as ballast 
to keep the wind from blowibg them away 
out of their course. 

" The foundation of the nest is formed 
with circles of these balls of stone laid in 
regular succession. The industrious little 
builder commences to raise on this foun- 
dation a round tower, which is to be her 
first chamber. And as she brings a fresh 
supply of mortar, she twists and twirls it 
about between her teeth and first pair of 
legs, till she has tempered it thoroughly 
before she places it upon the wall. She 
means to do her work well, and as the 
structure rises, she examines its internal 
surface with great care, thrusting her head 
into the cell, and smoothing the walls with 
all the skill of an experienced mechanic 
and the interest of a provident mother. 
So she forms each cell, and prepares it as 
the home of an insect she is never to see.'' 

"What would the poor little worm do if 
it had not such a good, kind mother to 
build it such a nice house?" said Marv. 
*' And then I think God is kind, too, in 
teaching her how to build it, and showing 
how to make it smooth and comfortable for 
the worm. But what will the worm do for 
something to live on in its dark chamber?*' 

**You see in this cell the remains of 
beebread which the mother-bee has put 
here for the larva to eat. As soon as she 
has completed her cell, she goes forth 
among the flowers to gather pollen, so that 
she mny mix it with honey and make the 
bread on which her young live. When 
she finds a flower that suits her, she buries 
herself in the heart of the corolla, and 
covers herself with its pollen, and then 
flies off to her nest, where she brushes off 
the vegetable dust in the cell. On this she 
disgorges a small portion of honey, and 
mixes them well. She repeats this opera- 
tion till she has laid up a suflScient supply 
of food for the occupant, when she lays an 
egg on the pollen and closes up the cell. 
Thus cell after cell is built and stored with 
provisions till all her eggs are laid -, and 
then she covers them all over, as this nest 
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is, with rough sand, making it look like 
bome irregular patch of mud, so that her 
offiipring may remain undisturbed till they 
are ready to put on the garments of full 
grown bees and go forth in the world to 
work for themselves. 

**1 hear you whisper among yourselves, 
*I wonder what becomes of the mother- 
bee !' Well, I'll tell you. When her work 
is done, she forgets the scene of her labors, 
and does not feel any anxiety whatever 
about her offspring. She seems to be 
willing to leave the future in the hands of 
the wise Disposer of all things. She has 
fulfilled her destiny ; the purposes of her 
being have been answered; she has pro- 
vided for her children; her star has set, 
and, fully satisfied with her life-work, she 
dies. And what a noble epitaph is hers ! 
With untiring earnestness and laborious 
industry did she fulfill her life-calling. 
On unwearying wing she carried pellet 
after pellet, one by one, working fifteen 
hours daily, until her house of many cham- 
bers was completed. AVith true maternal 
tonderne^s and foresight, she supplied her 
cells with food for her offspring. She had 
but one object in life, and she pursued it 
with unwavering perseverance till it was 
accomplished. 

*'I would be ^lad, dear children, if you 
would follow the example of this insect 
teacher, and be earnest and persevering in 
vour life-work as she." 

**We ought to be ashamed to waste 
our time un profitably,'' continued Charlie, 
'' when it is so much more valuable to us 
than it is to the short-lived insect; espe- 
cially when we remember that our future 
life is to be so much higher and better 
than the perfect state of insects. But I 
have been wondering whether the Mason 
Bee is permitted to go on with its work 
undisturbed by other insects.' 

'* Not always,'' answered Uncle Samuel. 
'•There are idle, dishonest bees which do 
not love to build their own nests. So it 
happens, sometimes, that when an indus- 
trious bee returns from its journey with 
materials to complete its cell, or food for 



its offspring, it finds that a strange bee 
has established itself in the cell, as if it 
were the owner of it. A fierce contest for 
the repossession of the cell ensues, which 
always results in the strongest bee holding 
the nest, while the vanquished bee retire, 
if alive, either to build another nest, or to 
attempt to dispossess some other indus- 
trious worker. It has also several other 
enemies. Some of these pierce the walls 
of its habitation and deposit their eggs 
among the pollen, which produce worms 
that eat up the rightful occupant and its 
food. Others steal into these strong towers 
and devour all their contents. Its greatest 
foe is the ant. When an ant discovers a 
nest, it tells the whole tribe as soon as 
possible, and becoming their guide, it is 
followed by a long line of foragers that 
very soon make the little cell empty of all 
its well-stored provisions. 

"But I must not forget to tell you how 
the bee escapes from its cell. After the 
worm is full grown, it becomes a pupa 
while still in the cell, and when the great 
work of fitting itself for its new life-state 
is accomplished, and it determines to en- 
dure its imprisonment no longer, it bites 
its way through the hard walls of its cell, 
and abandons the home of its youth for- 
ever. It is now a winged insect, and pre- 
pared by instinct to fulfill all the duties of 
an accomplished and perfectly educated 
bce.^' 

"It seems to me," said Charlie, "that if 
the perfect bee has given to it the sense of 
sight, which it had not when it was a 
worm, it is not unreasonable to suppose 
that in our heavenly state we may possess 
some new sense, of which we can have 
now no conception, raising us as for above 
our present condition as the sense of sight 
raised the condition of the worm." 

"The conjecture is a reasonable one," 
answered Uncle Samuel. "There may be 
glories in the better world which, with our 
present senses only, we may be as incom- 
petent to contemplate as the blind worm 
to contemplate the glories of the sun. And 
when we look at the wonderful physical 
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change which God has effected on the 
worm to fit it for its higher and nobler 
state of being, we can feel as8urcd that 
He will, in all respects, fit us for the full 
perception and enjoyment of the glories of 
Heaven, even though an entire physical 



change and the endowment of new organs 
and new senses were necessary. * It doth 
not yet appear what we shall be; but we 
know that, when He shall appear, we 
shall be like Him, for we shall see Him as 
He is/ " 
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IT was a queer looking room. Auntie 
Julia had just swept and dusted it, 
and done her best to give it a cleared-up 
air, but it didn't look cleared up a bit. 
In the first place the little round table was 
out of place, drawn up before the fire, and 
then it had strange articles on it for a sit- 
ting-room table ; there was a little bit of a 
hair brush, about six inches long, handle 
and all, and in it the very tiniest specimen 
of a fine comb that you ever saw. O, it 
wasn't as long as your littlest finger; there 
was a little white silk heart, stuck full of 
bite of pins, and for these things the b(X)k8 
and papers were pushed one side, as if 
they were no manner of consequence; 
then I believe there was something on 
every chair in the room. I know there 
was a white cloak, very long, and lined 
with blue, and the funniest little speck of 
a white silk bonnet, about large enough 
for the cat, lying in the large rocking- 
chair. Then on the sofa-chair, which was 
drawn up before the fire, was a wonderful 
little heap of flannel, and cambric, and 
lace. Another chair did duty as a towel- 
rack, for there were to be unusual pro- 
ceedings in the sitting-room that morning; 
but the low rocker contained the sum and 
substance of all this disturbance — a crow- 
ing, dancing, laughing baby, with great, 
beautiful eyes, and wonderful, long eye- 
lashes; — not a large baby, nor yet a small 
one; at least, not a very young one, but 
she was dainty enough in size to have an- 
swered very well for a large wax doll, only 
10 



I should pity the poor little hands that 
should hold this springy, fluttering doll, 
in one place, for one minute at a time. 
r>ear me! how she kicked, and crowed, 
and spatted her mites of hands together, 
as one troublesome garment after another 
fell off". 

Baby didn't believe in clothes; she gen- 
erally yelled when they were being put 
on, and fairly chuckled when the last pin 
was drawn out, and the fair limbs were 
free and light. Gradually the company 
gathered to see the performance — grandma 
and aunties. Generally, baby was dressed 
in her own room, but on this particular 
morning her fire had gone out, and the 
room grew chilly, so mamma and all the 
aunties had been rushing up and down 
stairs, making ready the sitting-room for 
her royal highness. 

Grandma had to be waited for a little ; 
she was in the kitchen, with the sharp 
knife and two fat chickens ; but presently 
she came, and baby was dumped into her 
bath tub. Ah, you should have seen her 
then; such a kicking and splashing, and 
splattering, and yelling as there was! She 
had several little accomplishments; one 
was to toss water at us, with her two tiny 
hands, and another, to put up her sweet rose 
bud lips, all dripping with water, as if to 
kiss you; and when you had almost got 
the precious kiss, suddenly to draw back 
and bury her round wet head in mammals 
lap. What a baby she was, and what a 
long process the dressing was, to be sure; 
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with first one auntio and then another to 
cluiin a kins, with baby in her little skirts 
to insist on going that minute to grandma 
for a frolic, without waiting for her dress, 
which, to tell you the truth, she never 
liked. If her plump little doubled up fists 
were coaxed into the embroidered sleeves 
without my lady's giving a good loud yell 
or two, we considered that there had been 
a triumph. Then we had the usual dis- 
(;ussion as to whom she looked like. 

••I declare!" grandma would say, *'I 
never noticed before that her eyes were so 
much like Isabella's.'' 

Then I^ **0, mother, how can you think 
BO? They're exactly like her papa's.'' 

Then Auntie Julia: ** 0, nonsense! 
They are not like anybody's eyes that 
«ver /saw before." 

Then mamma: **They are very sleepy 
eves, and I want her to have her walk be- 
f;>re she sleeps." 

Then there was a rush for the white 
cloak and the cat's bonnet, and such a 
8<{uirming, and kicking, and squealing as 
there was, before that bonnet was tied 
under the ridiculous little chin. Grandma 
danced up and down, and clapped her 
liands ; Auntie Julia knocked on the 
window, and rattled the string of spools, 
and blew on the whistle ; I barked like a 
dog, and peeped like a chicken, and 
crowed like a rooster, and mewed like a 
cut. and at last she was ready, and I car- 
ried her off in triumph. 

I'll not tell you about our walk — it 
would take too long; but in due time we 
returned, and found the sitting-room re- 
stored to order, and mamma in the sewing- 
room, finishing an important dress for our 
important baby. From her presently came 
a request. 

•* JfoiiW Auntie Belle get baby to sleep? 
Mamma is in such a hurry." 

Ah! would I? — that was the question. 
1 would iry; but nothing certainly looked 
more improbable than that those great, 
dark, wondering eyes would shut, and 
that busy little head that bobbed so rest- 
lessly on my shoulder would consent to lie 



quiet in the crib. Still there was nothing 
like trying, and I distinctly remember thmt 
I tried. At first we sat by the window, 
but baby worked industriously at catching 
the one fly that buzzed there; then when 
I had disposed of him, she bent all her 
energies on catching a sunbeam that was 
playing with the leaves outside and their 
shadow within. I meekly drew down the 
shade, changed my seat, and tried again. 

I sang a song so sleepy and soft that I 
thought she could not resist it. I fitted 
words to it as I sang, about the door, the 
floor, the light, the night — anything to 
keep my tongue steadily moving, and 
when I had completed the twenty-seventh 
verse, her eyes shone like stars, and the 
head cuddled in my neck, and bobbed as 
vigorously as ever. Then I tried quick 
mu!!^ic, and the result was that the head 
came round to my face, and presently two 
baby hands were pulling earnestly at my 
mouth, and as I opened it to laugh, the 
wondering eyes looked eagerly down my 
throat. Evidently she was looking for my 
tune. She wanted to seize it in her baby 
fingers, and pick it to pieces. 

0, foolish little darling! Working so 
busily to catch the shadow of a few leaves 
on the carpet, and failing in that, to try to 
pick from my throat the poor little tune, 
instead of doing your duty, and going to 
sleep ! 

I looked in despair at my writing mate- 
rials on the table, for I was a writer of 
books then as now, and I may as well tell 
you just here, that this same baby of which 
I write now spends long hours curled up 
in some out-of-the-way comer, reading my 
books; but she did not care that day 
whether there was ever another book writ- 
ten or not. I laid her flat on her back, 
and softly trotted her, at which she 
laughed merrily. I put her over my left 
shoulder, and she reached after the curtain 
tassel, and swung it gleefully. I tried the 
right shoulder, and she clutched at a hand- 
ful of my hair with a yell of delight. I said : 

** 0, baby I baby ! What shaU I do with 
you?" and she answered: 
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** Agoo-ba-bo-mam-mam -mam - gab -yab- 
agoo-o," drawing out the '*oo8" with 
great satisfaction. 

At last she succumbed, the fringed lids 
drooped, and the little hands relaxed. I 
Bang softly, more softly, and softer still, 
and presently went with cat-like tread, and 
laid her in the crib. With what care I 
tucked her in, and how carefully I turned 
to tiptoe away, when to my dismay, 1 
beard a low musical "Agoo.'' 

0, the naughty darling! How she 
tried my patience that day! There was 
another siege with the fly, the tassel, the 
hair, and with the card-receiver and the 
inkstand added thereto ; then another, and 
I said, **A real victory this time, surely!'' 

Another trip to the crib, and a tucking 
up. Then grandma came on tip-toe, and 
whispered: 

**I8 she asleep at last?'* 

** I should hope so '* 

'* I don't believe she is. Ilcr eyes don't 
look shut." 

**She is. She has cheated me once, but 
it is real this time." 

** She isn't. There is a roguish pucker 
to her mouth." 

And at that particular moment the 
wicked little sprite opened wide her danc- 
ing eyes, and laughed the merriest of 
laughs. 

"Well, now, you may lie there," I said, 
emphatically. "You are a naughty little 
Brownie, and I shall not take you up 
again.*' 

And I walked away and left her, and 
she kicked, and chuckled, and played "Bo 
peep" at me with the corner of her blan- 
ket, but I wrote on, unheeding. 

By and by there came a yawn, and 
when I looked that way again, one little 
pink arm was tossed over her head, the 
other still reached out for her blanket, but 
the eyes were soundly and sleepily shut, 
and the soft, regular breaths showed 
that she had gotten herself to sleep. 

In vain, after that, did I try to continue 
my story. Quiet reigned, but I could not 
write. The baby had bewitched me. I 



fell to conjecturing what the thoughts 
were that kept her busy little brain awake 
so long. 

Finally I wrote out the result of my 
conjectures. I have read it to her since, 
and she says I was undoubtedly correct. 
I will copy it here, to solace other troubled 
aunties. 

" * By baby.' That^s what my auntie 
sings, over and over. I know what that 
means*, it means shut your eyes and go to 
sleep. But I can't go to sleep; my eyes 
won't stay shut; they fly right open. Why 
don't auntie pin them, I wonder? She pins 
her collar on. Pins scratch; I scratched 
my finger one day. I wonder, would they 
scratch my eyes? Then why don't they 
scratch my auntie's collar? There's a fly: 
he creeps all over the window. I wish 
auntie would rock him to sleep. Maybe he 
could go * by-by ;' I can't. He says * z-z-z-z' 
all the time. I tried to pick the sunshine 
oflf the carpet. I got my hand all full, but 
it slipped away. I want the sun; I never 
had it; I told auntie to get it for me, but 
she didn't understand. Auntie don't un- 
derstand very well ; nobody does. The 
sun is bright; so is the fire. I wanted the 
fire last night; mamma wouldn't let me 
have it; people won't let me have any- 
thing. There's a green tassel ; I pulled it ; 
I pulled auntie's hair, too ; auntie squealed ; 
the tassel didn't squeal, it don't speak 
at all; I wonder why? Maybe it hasn't 
any mouth; but the fly hasn't any either, 
and it speaks. 

" I am awful tired, but I can't seepins. 
Auntie put roe in the crib once, because I 
shut my eyes to rest them, but then I 
opened them again right away, because I 
don't like my crib; it don't sing; auntie 
keeps sings in her mouth. I looked in it, 
but I didn't see them ; but they are there. 
I wish the pussy cat would come in; I 
wish that old song was all gone. I don't 
think it's pretty. I wish mamma would 
come, or grandma, or something. There's 
the ink in that round box. Auntie writes ; 
I want to write ; I can ; I tried once, and 
it writed just like auntie. I'll snatch at 
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it; I didn't f^etit; auntie held me ti^ht; 
they always do, when I want things. 
Then I squealed, and she moved her chair 
away from all the pretty things. 

**rm in my crib now; there's nothing 
to do. Auntie's gone; she don't love me, 
'cause I don't go *by-by;' but I can't. 
Auntie is writing with a bright yellow 
stick; the stick says, 'st'S^st/ and makes 
little marks; it talks like the fly, some; 
but I don't know what it says. Why don't 
my crib sing to me? it don't have any 
mouth to keep sings in ; I've got a mouth; 
I can sing; I'll sing to myself — ' Ah-ah- 
ah-ah!' that's my sleepy song. Now I 
guess it's night; ray eye's 'most shut up; 



I can sing myself seepins — * Ah-ah-ah-ab I* 
I guess I'm all asleep ; when I wake up 
I'll tip that pitcher over, and see the 
water run away from me; I know just 
how I can do it. There's a pin on the 
floor; when I get up, I'll pick at it, and 
put it in my mouth ; I always put pins in 
my mouth. I want to feel of the bright 
light that they have when it gets dark; 
I'm going to do it to-night. There's a 
b'K>k; books talk when you tear them: 
they say, 'sk-sk-sk;" I'll tear that into 
little bits when I wake up; then I'll put 
the bits in my mouth; I always do. 
Now I'm gone; *by-by.' I'm good baby 
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DR. WATTS, THE BOY AND THE MAN. 



BY BUSY BEE. 



SINCE *' the boy is father to the man," 
no one familiar with the writings 
of Dr. Watts can be altogether surprised 
to learn that he was a good, diligent, and 
precocious boy; and yet ho seems almost 
an exceptional instance of a child begin- 
ning to study the learned languages at so 
early an age as four, and composing devo- 
tional verses at seven or eight. The times 
and scenes among which he was born con- 
spired to develop serious and earnest 
thought, for his father, when ho was only 
a babe, was imprisoned for the atrocious 
crime of attending conventicles ! And con- 
sidering he was nursed on a stone, upon 
which his mother used to sit near her hus- 
band's cell, it may be surprising that he 
was not more stony-hearted. Painful as 
it is to read the record of his father's per- 
secution, the great rejoicing when he was 
at last restored to his family affords some 
compensation. 

It was not until the age of fifteen that 
personal piety showed itself in AVatts, and 
before long it was put to a practical test. 
He set aside the advantageous offers which 



were made to him of a free university 
education, if he would only study for the 
Church of England, and he made the 
choice of loyalty to his father and his dis- 
senting views. Instead, therefore, of at- 
tending the university, he commenced his 
studies at an academy near London, kept 
by a Mr. Thomas Rowe, and made such 
progress during his three years course 
there, that during all that space of time 
he did not receive a single mlmonition or 
reproof. This academy, situated in the 
suburbs of the city, was architecturally 
plain indeed, ))ut the instruction was ex- 
cellent and thorough. 

By five in the morning the students 
were plunged into Hebrew, Kuclid,. and 
Locke. The after hours were taken up 
with lectures, discussions, and the compo- 
sition of sermons ; and from just such un- 
pretending academies have come forth 
many of the world's most illustrious men. 
The only fault to be found with our young 
friend Isaac was his too ardent applica- 
tion, which laid the foundation for bad 
health. 
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It has ever been a wonder to many that 
Watt8 did not enter at once upon the min- 
istry, his chosen profession. We think he 
"was wise in giving the next two or three 
years to reading and meditation, and the 
instruction of Sir John Hartopp's son, for 
whose benefit he prepared his Rudiments 
of Logic. It was during this period 
of quiet that his Muse broke forth, and it 
is interesting to know the circumstance 
which first gave rise to his more general 
C9mposition of hymns. 

The congregation where he worshipped 
were in the habit of using a collection of 
sacred song.s so uncongenial to his taste 
and unsatisfying to his wants, that he 
made a complaint, which called forth an 
appeal to him to produce a belter. This 
he attempted to do, and the first speci- 
men he produced was the hymn commenc- 

" Behold the glories of the Lamb, 
Amid His Father's throne. " 

Ik was such a successful effort that more 
were called for, and this practice was con- 
tinued every week, until nearly a volume 
had been used. 

He was, however, drawn from this fa- 
Torite occupation by the call of public 
duty, to take charge of the church in Lon- 
don, which position, with some interrup- 
tions, he continued to hold for fifty years. 
He was attacked with a fever, which broke 
his constitution, and from the effects of it 
he never entirely recovered. 

A merciful Providence, however, pre- 
pared for him a wonderful piece of good 
fortune. Lord and Lady Abney invited 
him to pass a week at their country-seat, 
and the visit was prolonged into thirty-five 
years. Here his outward condition seemed 
to be the one most fitted to ripen his poeti- 
cal powers, and he devoted himself to the 
improvement of Christian literature. No 
man, unless it be Cowper, was ever blessed 
with better friends, for his congregation 
likewise displayed marvellous generosity 
toward him, not only providing a succes- 



sor, but allowing him at the same time to 
hold the position of colleague, and per- 
form such labor as his health permitted. 
The best powers of his mind he gave to 
the preparation of books for the young, 
in every department, including a volume 
of juvenile papers, on all kinds of topics, 
grave and gay. Ilis Psalms of David, 
in imitation of New Testament language, 
was an important contribution to public 
worship. It is now a century and a half 
since his Hymns and Spiritual Songs were 
issued, and their popularity is still as 
great, or nearly so, as ever. Cowper, 
AVesley, Toplady, and other writers, made 
additions to our stores, but Watts over- 
tops all. He has wedded to immortal 
numbers nearly every theme of Christian 
experience, and made them a vehicle of 
pious thought; and they are in almost as 
universal use as the Bible itself. Indeed, 
they have been quoted and sung so fre- 
quently, that many persons believe if 
every printed copy was destroyed, a large 
part could be collected again from ser- 
mons and books, in which they have been 
introduced. Every circumstance in life 
finds some appropriate expression for its 
wants in the Hymns of Dr. Watts. In 
sick chambers and on dying beds, his 
words have been uttered by thousands of 
souls. The late lamented and beloved Dr. 
Skinner, of New York, entered Heaven 
with a hymn of Watts on his lips: 

" Lord, when I quit this earthly sphere, 
Where shall I fly but to thy breast?" 

Among the closing labors of Dr. Watts' 
life were his *' Songs for the Little Ones,'' 
and in Sabbath-schools and in families, 
both in Europe and America, thousands of 
young minds every year make use of these 
productions. Dr. Watts never maiTied, 
and he attained a good old age, being seven- 
ty-four years old at the time of his death. 
His monument stands in Abney Park, and 
his effigy is beneath the roof of AVestmin- 
ster Abbey. The review of his life is a 
delightful picture to contemplate. 



OUR MISCELLANY. 



TIIK THEORY OF MARRIAGE. 

Soi.iLOQrv. — What a dear creature she 
PCOiiiB to bo? If 1 dared, 1 would ask her to 
ho mine. Jtut, after all, is Dot marriage a 
lottery witli luoro blanks than prizes? Is it 
not tho fountain of the bitterest miseries in 
ull tho world? What records of scandal and 
•livorco, of dreadful shame and grief! Is it 
not certain, too, that many, many more 
homos than ever come into courts of law, or 
in any way yield themselves to the public 
gazo, arc no homes, but prisons of daily tor- 
ture to all concerned? Is not the risk too 
great to hazard one's present tolerable con- 
dition, with so slender an assurance of in- 
creasing one's happiness, over such a yawn- 
ing abyss of unspeakable misery^ 

Then again, how can I promise to muchf 
How can a man of truth and honor make 
toward any girl such a lifelong vow? Who 
knows what changes may come over her, 
and over my feelings toward her? Are not 
like and dislike, love and aversion, involun- 
tary? What if my rose-colored fancies 
should flee, and my love cool, and dislike 
and aversion should come over me instead? 

Yet I am wretched alone. It is delight to 
bo with her — it is distress to be separated 
from her. I am sure I love her. dear ! 
what shall I do? 

The wise and gentle reader, especially if 
he has never experienced such sentiments, 
may be pardoned if he road with some in- 
credulity that they are, nevertheless, by no 
means rare. 

Answer First. — Dear young man, "Fear 
not to take unto thee" thy beloved. These 
agitations are morbid. These alarms, though 
not unnatural, and perhaps not quite ground- 
less, are unnecessary. The girl you love (un- 
less she be an unworthy exception, which we 
do not believe, because she would not then 
have been likely thus to gain your esteem, 
jA all events you can certainly 
>a choose,) really wishes to be a 




good wife, and if she marries yon, will do 
more than h*»r share in building an Eden for 
you both. Bad and wretched as the world in 
many respects is, it holds to-day a hundred 
million pairs, the majority of whom are mea- 
surably happy — happier, all things consid- 
ered, than they would be unmarried — ^and a 
countless number, in the aggregate, are im- 
measurably happy in that relation. 

Answer Secx)5d. — As to your love for her 
being precarious, and some time involuntari- 
ly forsaking you: if you behave even mode- 
rately like a man. t< never xcill. You may 
depend on this as certain. You do not yet 
know all the loveliness which that dear girl 
will bring — and bring more and more every 
day and year, to ravish and bind your heart. 

Admit that, as you pass out of the roseate 
mists of courtship into the clear and search- 
ing daylight of ordinary life together, imper- 
fections, if you please, of body, mind, and 
temper, will be likely to reveal themselves 
in your partner, of which you had not been 
conscious. Admit that time will certainly 
steal gradually more and more away the 
lily and rose and the dewy freshness from 
her skin, and the voluptuous plumpness from 
her rounded limbs, which now ravish your 
heart. Yet you may depend upon it that all 
these bugbears will seem far less to you in 
the actual realization, than they now do in 
the tormenting anticipation. All honest and 
true men have found it so. 

Answer Third. — As to those imagined 
incompaiibiliiies of disposition: dismiss the 
possibility of them from your thoughts. 
For while, beyond question, this is the most 
common pretext for matrimonial alienations, 
it is as certainly the most unnecessary and 
unreal. Doubtless, a perfect adjustment of 
dispositions met in holy wedlock, is the most 
beautiful of social sights, and the moet bliss- 
ful experience, to those who partake of it, 
of all possible allotments beneath the stars. 
But doubtless, also, in this unsatisfactory 
and imperfect world, it is one of the rarest 
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Are we thea to think that the majority of 
married pairs must be and are intolerably 
harnessed in this relation? 

Does that solemn vow which they took at 
the holy altar, and which, without guilt and 
infamy, they cannot renounce, bind their 
united lives into a union of misery? We 
confidently answer, No, assuredly no. On 
the contrary, in the majority of wedded lives, 
this union is, (as with the smallest excep- 
tions in all it might be,) substantially and 
on the whole, an ineffable happiness and 
blessing ; and this, notwithstanding the often 
thoughtless and far from perfect manner in 
which the intimacies were begun, and in 
which the matrimonial life itself had been 
conducted. 

Super-sentimentalists may disbelieve and 
discard such artificial and degrading efforts 
to be happy in each other; the inexperienced 
may sneer ; but, nevertheless, it is a stubborn 
and precious fact, that tens of thousands 
of married pairs, in every age and every 
part of the world, by a thouglitful self-ad- 
justment to their partners, have enjoyed, 
not an accidental, nor irresistibly fated, but 
a designed and labored-for, yet true and 
deep felicity in each other, who all could 
easily, or rather would certainly, by an un- 
governed, heedless, selfish life, have made 
themselves and their partners ceaselessly 
wretched. — Chrittian Marriage Ceremony, 
hy J. Foole Bingham, D. D, 

NO TABLE SERVANTS. 

A gentleman in North Carolina has in- 
vented a method by which he is enabled to 
dispense with table servants. He thus de 
scribes his table : 

"The table is round, and consists of a sta- 
tionary and revolving part. The stationary 
part is supported upon legs as is any other 
table, and it is upon the edge of this the din- 
ner plates are set. The revolving table is 
28 or 30 inches less in diameter, and is con- 
nected with the stationary by a spindle 
which passes through its centre, just loose 
enough to allow it to turn freely, the lower 
end resting upon a piece attached to its op- 
posite legs, two-thirds the distance from the 
table to the floor. The revolving table 
sboold turn about one inch above the plane 



of the main table, and it is upon the former 
that the various dishes of eatables are placed, 
and by turning which, each member of a 
large family is waited upon without the as- 
sistance of servants. The table is easily 
constructed, and valuable to a large family." 



THE rOWER OF THE DEAD. 
•' Being dead, he yet spcaketh.'' Heb. xi. 4. 

The spirit-land may seem afar; 

Yet but a vale divides 
Its confines from our own abodes. 

Its dwellers from our sides. 

The dead ! with ceaseless, mighty power, 

Their influence still we feel ; 
Though hushed in death, their voice we hear, 

Still hear for woe or weal. 

It meets us by our fathers' graves; 

Speaks in the house of God ; 
Whispers in every cherished scene. 

Where once, with us, they trod. 

O'er us it steals at twilight hour ; 

Comes with the dawn of day; 
At home, abroad, in solitude, 

In secret, when we pray. 

A Dives, from his feasts gone down ; 

A Lazarus, from his gate ; 
The beggar, shrouded in his rags; 

The rich, the proud, the great; 

Each speaks, in monitory tones. 

Of change in all below ; 
Pleading to win our souls to heaven"; 

Warning from wrath and woe. 

The mother from her household torn; 

The infant by her side ; 
The father, brother, sister, friend, 

The bridegroom, and the bride ; 

All these — the loved, the lost of earth, — 

Their memories fill the soul ; 
They beam like bright and guiding stars, 

When tempests round us roll. 

When duty's path with clouds is spread. 

Their brightness pours its ray; 
Their holy life, their heaven-led steps, 
I Their counsels light our way. 
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When joy is ours, they geutly Ueiid 

With it the serious tone; 
In sorrow, whisper of a worh] 

Where sorrow is unknown. 

An<] when, to lure the waywani heart, 
Earth's dark temptations rise, 

This may decide in many a doubt, 
**So did thiy in the skies !" 

Then say not, that " they are no more," 
When thus our thoughts they fill ' 

They're gone; but yet, with untold power 
The dead arc with us still.' E. 



BURIED YEARS. 

The earth bright diamonds holds, 
Deep buried, low, 
Where waters flow 
To wash their glow. 
These none may know, 
Or e'er besiow. 

Among the rocks and trees 
Sweet flowers bloom ; 
With little room, 
And nanglit but gloom, 
Tliey meet their doom 
In living tomb. 

In forests solitude 
Sweet songs were sung ; 
On branches hung, 
l5y birdlet tongue, 
Their echoes rung 
The hills among. 

Bright jewel thoughts decay 
On desert sand, 
In night's dream-land, 
On ocean's strand. 
By mountains grand, 
Without demand. 

Mind nooks, sweet poems hide. 
Without a word 
To make them heard ; 
As youngling bird, 
By nest yet gird, 
lis song dies surd. 

In hearts, love's virtues sleep. 
Unknown they lie 
To mortal eye; 



Without a sigh 

To bring them nigh, 

They there must die. 

So "buried years" have souls 
In secret kept, 
A.i yet unwept 
By heaven, except 
From life were swept. 
With death they've slept. 

In thy right hand, great God, 
Tlie.se jewels hold, 
Death, rust, nor mold 
Let them enfold. 
This wealtli untold, 
More rare than gold. 

On resurrection morn, 
With trumpet peal, 
Thy broken seal 
Shall then reveal. 
What years conceal 
Of woe or weal. 
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AX UNFULFILLED WARNING. 

A strong feeling of something about to 
happen is called a presentiment, and the ques- 
tion is often asked whether such expectations 
are well founded. Those who believe in the 
truth of presentiments appeal to a number 
of cases claiming to be factn, in which the 
thought of a coming evil impresses the mind,^ 
either in a dream or in a waking reverie, 
and the thought, like a prophecy, is fulfilled. 

Without saying that most of these facts 
are probably overdrawn, we think it uawise 
and unprofitable to expect the occurrence of 
such events. The statements are always to 
be taken with caution, since the love of the 
marvellous is natural to man, and in his 
fondness for telling strange things he is prone 
to exjiggerate. We suppose that God's ordi- 
nary method of governing this world by his 
providence is suflicient, yet he may not 
choose to confine himself to it. 

If undoubted facts with a prophetic col- 
oring occur in the experience of any of us, 
we may admit them as pertaining to that 
same Divine Providence whose spirit, as well 
as name, is foresight, or prevision, and whose 
end is the safety and happiness of the chil- 
dren of the covenant. God alone fully knows 
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the dangers that beset our path, and in 
warning ua he may possibly at times use 
extraordinary methods. 

In these days of scientific infidelity, when 
tlie leading minds in physical science are 
materialistic, rejecting all facts pertaining to 
a spiritual world, or denying the supernatu- 
ral, it is probable that well authenticated 
cases of presentiments or of fulfilled dreams 
may be of use in counteracting the doctrines 
of the skeptic. Cases have occurred where 
a champion of infidelity, who had entrenched 
himself in the most positive disbeliefs, has 
unexpectedly been compelled to surrender 
by the experience of something revealing a 
power above nature and above man. It may 
have been a superstition, or it may have 
been something actually wrought, — the effect 
is the same. A strong proof of the fact that 
there is a "God who reigns on high, and 
minds the affairs of men," is the inability of 
the stoutest infidel to keep this conviction 
out of his soul. The idea of God and of the 
spiritual world is in the soul's make-up, and 
it must be true. 

In the incident given below, taken from 
a l«ate number of All the Year Hound, the 
warning which came in a dream was not ful- 
filled, though some of the circumstances oc- 
curred as they were foretold. The good old 
lady who dreamed of them, doubtless felt 
afterwards that she was mercifully pre-ad- 
monished of a danger which otherwise might 
have been fatal. Her great-grandson, who 
seems to have been inferior to her in piety, 
fails to tell us how far her own faith and 
prayer in the trying moment were stimulated 
by the previous dreaming, and how one end 
of the strange experience was doubtless at- 
tained in a strengthening of character and 
a greater trustfulness of Divine Providence. 

The story is vouched for by the writer as 
an actual fact. 

*' My great-grandmother was an active 
Lady Bountiful to a very rustic country 
population, over whose affairs, temporal and 
spiritual, she exercised a benevolent, if 
slightly tyrannical sway. Among her most 
frequent pensioners was Soft Billy, as he was 
called, a poor, half-witted lad, generally 
quite harmless, but subject to occasional fits 
of temper, in which be was hard to deal 



with. One night she dreamed that she was 
walking along a lane in the neighborhood, 
when, from a gap in the hedge, Soft Billy 
suddenly jumped down in the path before 
her, brandishing a reaping-hook. His flam- 
ing eyes and distorted face showed that his 
•dark hour' was upon him, and in another 
second he had flown at her, his fingers were 
griping her throat with deadly strength, the 
steel flashed before her eyes, the very bit- 
terness of death was rushing over her, and 
she awoke; awoke quivering all over, the 
cold perspiration standing on her forehead, 
and her heart beating to suffocation. 

"It was long before she could force herself 
to meet Soft Billy, even in the presence of 
others ; and for months she avoided the lane 
which she had traversed in her dream. At 
last some sudden case of distress in the vil- 
lage called for her presence, — some sick child 
was to be physicked, or some wife-beating 
husband to be brought to book, — and my 
great-grandmother set forth, never recollect- 
ing, till she had gone some distance, that 
she must inevitably pass through the dread- 
ed lane. On she went, laughing at her own 
fears, till suddenly she saw before her the 
very gap which had appeared in her dream, 
and which she had never noticed before, and 
at that very moment, from that very gap, 
down jumped Soft Billy, and in his hand he 
brandished a reaping-hook. 

" The dream, in all its horrors, seemed on 
the verge of fulfilment; but my great grand- 
mother was a strong-minded woman, and 
though her heart was throbbing with terror, 
she neither fainted nor screamed; she walked 
straight up to the idiot, and gave him a 
kindly greeting. 'I am glad to see you, 
Billy ; I am walking to the end of the lane, 
and now you shall take care of mo.' The 
lad, highly flattered, was meek and amiable 
in a moment, and they walked the rest of 
the way together, she keeping up an inces- 
sant chatter in her most cheery tones, though 
her heart was doubtless beating at every 
swing of the ungainly figure, and every 
flourish of the deadly weapon in the poor, 
purposeless fingers. At the cottage door she 
thanked him, and wished him good-bye ; and 
it will readily be believed that she procured 
another escort for her walk home." 
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PERSIA AND THE FAMINE. 

On a hill that overlooked the city of 
Bombay and the Indian Ocean, at the going 
down of the Ban, 8at a Farsee gentleman, 
clothed in a flowing robe of white, according 
to the custom of his sect. For half an hour 
he had contemplated the prospect in the 
shade, for in the place where he sat the 
youngest of a group of Palmyra palms shot 
forth over his head, one of its graceful 
fan- like leaves, four feet in breadth, seem- 
ing, as it performed this office, like the ser- 
vant of a king holding the broad fan be- 
tween majesty and the sun. 

As the luminary descended, his beams 
grew less scorching, and the shadow fell 
short, leaving the head of the Parsee ex- 
posed. His hour had now come for his daily 
devotion, and putting on his green gog- 
gles to look intently at the sun, his worship 
began ; but whether it was the sun himself 
that he adored, or its Creator, I leave to the 
Parsees and their opponents in controversy, 
the missionaries. Whatever of idolatry there 
may be in the Parsee worship, it is interest- 
ing to know that a race exists that has kept 
itself unchanged from primitive times in the 
first departure of mankind from the worship 
of the living and true God, namely, the 
adoration of the sun, the most glorious of 
all the liveried servants of the Master. The 
Parsees sit where their fathers sat in the 
patriarchal ages, upon the first step that led 
the nations downward into multiplied idola- 
tries. 

In his devotions the worshipper, as he laid 
aside his colored glasses, and viewed the 
great red orb now resting upon the ocean's 
brim, departed from his ritual so far as to 
implore the Divine protection for his afflicted 
country, on which the vials of the wrath of 
Ahriman, the Evil One, were being poured 
out. What is to be the end of that affliction 
we know not, for the famine still continues 
its ravages. He then gave thanks to Hor- 
rouzd, the principle of Good, that his steps 
had been early turned from the land of his 
birth, and that he had come to India among 
those of like faith with himself, who held 
together in their profession of the ancient 
religion, a community shining like an island 
of light in a sea of heathenish darkness. 



Nor did he forget to give thanks that in 
Bombay he had prospered, and like many of 
his Parsee brethren, had become a rich and 
respected merchant. 

Still gazing upon the setting sun — that most 
beautiful spectacle which many of us have 
seen and delighted in, as the watery horizon 
slowly draws the measuring line across the 
rounded disk of fire, — he appeared too much 
absorbed to notice a stranger, who stood 
apart, as if waiting to speak to him. His 
face was thin, and his eyes hollow, as if Jie 
had recently known the pangs of hanger 
and the misery of disease. 

When the last glimpse of red light had 
disappeared beneath the wave, he in the robe 
of snowy white turned his face towards the 
man. 

Bowing low, till his crown almost reached 
the ground, the latter called the Parsee by 
name, rapidly and enthusiastically spoke his 
thanks, calling the merchant his deliverer, 
hie people's benefactor. 

" Come and sit by me," said the merchant 
kindly; "you came in the last steamer, I 
suppose. I should have a host of questions 
to ask you, had I not already seen and 
talked with several of the newly arrived. I 
see by your dress that you are a Mohamme* 
dan." 

*' Not a bigoted one, Hafiz Selimeh ; had I 
been such, I would not have joined your 
people when they passed through Ispahan. 
Our government, alas ! is doing nothing for 
the suffering, but leaves the starving people 
to look out for themselves. They can put 
us in quarantine, but they cannot give us 
either food or medicine. They can see our 
children impounded as security for the cara- 
van expenses, but they have no bread for 
our little ones. Had it been otherwise, I, 
Mir AH, would not have left the land of duet 
and ashes to come to this land of plenty." 

"The day may not be far distant, Mir AH, 
when the throne of Persia will be in other 
hands tlian these of the sons of the Prophet. 
Did you know that everywhere in the East 
the Mohammedan religion is declining? 
There is much skepticism in Persia, as well 
as among people of your sect here in India." 
" Very true," observed Mir AH, who, 
anxious to change the subject, said: "What 
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is the cause of this terrible visitation, Hafiz 
Selimeh?" 

•'A gradual depopulation of Persia hais 
been going on for many years, owing to 
several causes, not the least of which is the 
vice and dissoluteness of the people, which a 
better government would go far towards re- 
moving; but the chief cause of the present 
distress is a physical one. Would you be 
told what has produced the famine ? Take 
the map of Asia ; look for Persia, and when 
you have found it, rub that country well 
with sand-paper. It is this, precisely, that 
is destroying Persia." 

•• Too much sand, you mean." 

'* Certainly. Take, not the Persia of to- 
day, but the Persia of two thousand years 
ago, when I am sure its hundreds of small 
rivers must have emptied somewhere." 

•• In the sand, probably, as they now do." 

** I hope not. If they had no natural out- 
let, the waters of every river and rivulet were 
drawn off for purposes of irrigation. In my 
travels in my native land, I have seen the 
waters of many streams thus turned to ac- 
count; but many more are left to exhaust 
themselves in that curse of Persia, the pand. 

••This terrible famine, my friend," the 
merchant continued, " is one of the marks of 
the advance of the desert upon civilization. 
The Persian poets, who once sang of para- 
dises and roses, and the ravishing bulbul, if 
they should revisit their native haunts would 
inquire in vain for the luxuriance they cele- 
brated. What sustained the millions of my 
countrymen in the days when the empire 
made the Pharaohs tremble, when, a barrier 
being needed on the east to the encroach- 
ments of the Csesars, Persia banked out the 
flood of Roman conquest, and when she stood 
long in the breach to stay the barbaric Huns 
and Tartar tribes who finally overran Eu- 
rope? It was the fertile field, wet with the 
rains, or watered, like Egypt, with streams 
flowing from the mountains. The neighbor- 
ing region of the Euphrates and the Tigris 
has nearly succumbed to the desert fiend, 
and now the second great empire of antiquity 
follows the first into the cheerless realm of 
sand and mirage, of treeless plains and wastes 
marked by the ruins of art. We look, and 
think of Palmyra in the desert, and say, 



Behold how the sands have come up on the 
lands of the East like a sea! and we wonder 
at the power of that spirit of darkness whose 
hand turns the elements against man, and 
sweeps away before his eyes the vestiges of 
his most glorious achievements." 

"Rather is it the One God, Hafiz Se- 
limeh !" 

"Well, we will not dispute. The mission- 
aries from the land afar off, which the sun 
has just gone to revisit, have read to us 
from their book that Jehovah said to our 
Cyrus, • I form the light, and I create dark- 
ness,' and yet the Jews, like the Christians 
and Mohammedans, believed in the powerful 
agency of an Evil One. There are some 
things that are hard to understand, Mir Ali. 
How has the burning eye of the sun-god 
looked down upon my country till you could 
no longer bear his gaze! How has be, 
whom we reverenced as the symbol of the 
Creator and Preserver, become our destroyer ! 
The very mountains look bare and forbid- 
ding, and the whole country, except in May 
and June, is gray or brown." 

"Yes," said the other, "but there is an- 
other side to the picture. With all these 
drawbacks, one is surprised to see how vege- 
tation thrives with the least encouragement. 
Sprinkle on seeds a little water, and your 
reward will be twenty-fold. Give your ter- 
races an evening baptism, and you will find 
after a few mornings a delicious carpet of 
verdure." 

" True, indeed," replied the Parsee, " there 
is virtue in the old land yet. I would there 
were more timber on the plains. There are 
no trees except what you see in gardens and 
growing in rows on the banks of streams, 
and they were planted. The wars of three 
thousand years have been a strife against 
nature, for they have destroyed the very 
germs of the forests. Remove the forests, 
and the rains keep themselves back. Poor 
Persia ! Always overrun by desolating ar- 
mies ! Twenty times has she been the prize 
of the conqueror. Not to speak of the great 
empires of old, there were the Caliphs, who 
came with the sword and the Koran, the 
Tartars, the Turks, the Moguls, the Turko- 
mans, and the Afghans." 

•* And yet the people are brave," said Mir 
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A*;. 'tiU(j\H pride of country was touched by 
\z,H t^/nAjte deficriptions of the Parseo. 

*' I do i»ot despair of my countrymen," said 
t;,*r L'.6rcliant. " Three thousand years have 
</»to«: and gone, with every vicissitude of 
foftur.'.', and left the people much the same. 
They have the same style of government, 
with the same subdivisions of citizens, sol- 
diers, and wild mountaineers ; the same socia- 
LlenesH, cheerfulness and hopefulness under 
misfortune as of old. Though volatile, they 
have the same love for knowledge, the same 
apfiroachableness to strangers, and the same 
politeness, which has earned for them the 
name of the French of Asia." 



•* Your sect, Hafiz Selimeh," said the Per- 
sian refugee, " has been most generous in send- 
ing to our relief; may Heaven reward you." 

" It is sweet to give, Mir Ali, and it is 
blessed to be merciful. Some of us here in. 
Bombay count our wealth by millions, and 
surely we ought to share it with the suffer- 
ing. Were I worth but a hundred rupees, 
my purse should be at your command. 
Though my heart yearns for the hundred 
thousand Parsees in Yezd and the other 
cities, there is sympathy therein for the dis- 
tressed of other religions, too. The twilight 
fades and the dews are falling ; come, let us 
walk together to the city." 
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Comets. — The reappearance of Encke's 
and Tuttle's comets has been announced ; 
and spectroscopic studies of their light are 
in progress at the Washington Observatory. 

Density of the Earth at Different 
Places. — Experiments have been made in 
India, with the pendulum, for the determi- 
nation of the mass of mountains, from which 
it is said to appear that the density of the 
earth at the surface decreases as we go from 
the sea-ehore to the higher elevation of the 
mountain ranges. On an island west of 
Cape Cormorin, the gravity on the coast was 
found greater than inland ; and at an ocean 
station, greater than on the coast. 

Telescopes. — In the manufacture of re- 
fracting telescopes the English are said to be 
now in advance of all others. Clark's 
twenty-inch object-glass, mounted in the 
Chicago Observatory, has been the marvel 
of the world. This observatory, and those 
at Cambridge, Mass., and Pulkowa, Russia, 
have stood foremost. Within the past year 
a twenty-five inch object-glass has been 
mounted by the Messrs. Cook, of York, Eng- 
land, and much is expected of it, though it 
will be necessary to take it out of England 
t^^jdlfi^ its power fair scope. With every 



increase of magnifying power it becomes 
essential to secure a greater purity of the 
atmosphere. 

New Substances in the Department of 
Chemistry. — Various new substances con- 
tinue to be discovered by the diligence of 
researches in chemistry. Among those re- 
cently announced are regianiyie, found in the 
walnut; acridine, a new anthracine deriva- 
tive; and carnine, found in flesh. As with 
the asteroids of our planetary system, every 
year is adding to these discoveries. 

Freezing of Water. — Recent experiments 
in Paris show that water, if so compressed 
as not to be allowed to expand, will not 
freeze even at a temperature far below the 
ordinary freezing point. In one experiment, 
water was enclosed in a strong steel tube, 
and exposed to a temperature of 13® Centi- 
grade, without freezing. It froze solid, how- 
ever, at once, the moment the steel cap of 
the tube was unscrewed, so as to admit air, 
and allow expansion. The fluidity of the 
water was made evident by small steel 
spheres, which moved freely inside the tube, 
so long as the water was compressed, and so 
kept fluid, when they would have been fixed 
if the water had been frozen. 
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StoneAqe. — A writer in the London 
Times says that the well-known and impos- 
ing monuments of the Stone-Age at Avebury 
have been so long used as a stone quarry 
that scarce anything now remains. In the 
time of Charles II. between two and three 
hundred stones were standing, and Dr. 
Stukely then wrote that it was as superior 
to Stonehenge as a cathedral is to a parish 
church. Two-thirds of the greater circular 
mound by which it was enclosed, and twenty 
stones, are all that exist; the rest has gone 
into the walls of cottages, churches, bridges, 
stone fences, and the roads. A beer shop 
was built out of a single stone. 

Nitroglycerine. — The properties of ni- 
tro-glycerine have recently been thoroughly 
investigated by Champion, of Paris, who ar- 
rives at the following results: Nitroglyce- 
rine is soluble in ether and alcohol, and 
entirely insoluble in water. When pure, it 
is not liable to spontaneous decomposition, 
and when exposed to a cold of 2° C, it 
freezes into a crystalline mass. It boils, but 
does not explode at 185® C, volatilizes rap- 
idly at 200° C, and explodes violently at 
257° C. 

Parallax of a Star. — The parallax of 
the bright star <t Lyra, now so conspicuous 
every evening in the northwestern sky, has 
lately been carefully computed by Dr. Briin- 
now, the astronomer royal for Ireland. It 
is found to be exactly one fifth of a second ; 
an angle so small that an object subtended 
by it would have to be magnified three 
hundred times to be visible to the naked eye 
as a mere point. Yet this is the angle sub- 
tended by the distance from the earth to the 
itun, as seen from that star. So that the 
corresponding distance of the star is rather 
more than a million times that of the sun, or 
93,000,000,000,000 of miles! What an idea 
does this give of the immensity of creation! 

Water- PROOF Cloth. — To make woven 
fabrics water-proof, without so filling up the 
interstices of the cloth as to prevent the 
passage of perspiration, dissolve an ounce of 
acetate of lead in a pint of distilled water, 
and also three-quarters of an ounce of sul- 
phate of alumina in the same quantity of 
water; and then mixing, and filtering the 



mixture, soak the cloth in it for a quarter of 
an hour, and then drain and dry in a current 
of air. So says Prof. Balard. 

Effect of Cold on Iron. — It has long 
been supposed that cold, especially very 
great cold, had the effect of weakening iron ; 
but it is now claimed, as the conclusion of re- 
peated and careful experiments, that it adds 
to its strength. It was found by M. Joule, 
Mr. Spence, and others, that a specimen of 
cast iron, having at 70° Fahrenheit, a given 
power of resistance to a transverse strain, 
will, when reduced to the temperature of 
zero, have that power increased by three per 
cent. And though some doubt this conclu- 
sion, and think the difference came from the 
quality of the iron used in the experiments, 
yet the impression seems to be gaining 
ground that cold does not increase the ten- 
dency to fracture in iron, but that the greater 
amount of breakage, (in rails or railroads, for 
example, where it is chiefly noticed,) comes 
from the diminished elasticity of the road- 
bed, in consequence of the freezing of the 
ground. 

Compressed Air as a Motive Power. — 
Of the use of compressed air as a motive 
power the Scientific American says : 

'• This is no idle chimera. It only wants 
the coming man to apply this force in the 
manner above mentioned. By the use of 
air from large reservoirs, much longer street 
cars can be used for early and late travel in 
large cities, to take operatives to their work, 
and home at night. This is a want in cities. 
In fact, some strong, reliable power must be 
devised to bring the suburbs of cities into 
close proximity, as it were, to the centre. It 
will greatly enhance the value of suburban 
property, as well as property down town." 
It estimates the saving on each horse-car at 
over $1,000 per year. 

Walking. — It is a curious fact that a per- 
son, with no visible guides to the eye, never 
goes in a perfectly straight line for any dis- 
tance, but always turns to one side or the 
other, and at last describes a circle, and re- 
turns to the point from where he started. 
The deflection is generally, if not always, 
from right to left, and is accounted for on 
the principle that one side of the body tends 
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,. . V -o N»jiu>r, It is a received opin- wholly gaseous, bat have passed, tea greater 

^ . . ^ Vutoiu'AU hunters and woodmen or less extent, into the liquid or solid form. 

.' ^'.K» Kv-io themselves in forests or And 4. That the spectroscopical analysia of 

V • p'.uii*. thus travel in a circle, the light of several comets reveals a consti- 

:,> v!\x' loU. tution similar to that of the gaseous nebulee. 

•■ v» .^r nu: SiN.-Mr. Ericsson is of ^^ * ^«^ w°^^«' ^^^«°' ^^« spectroscope has, 

,,,.» though wo know not exactly on ^® c^^»"^^' demonstrated the present exist- 

l-.,VvMound. that the temperature of the ®°^« ^^ immense nebulous masses, such as 

.,., .,...;.hoio of the sun is about 4,306.000 that from which Laplace supposed the solar 

,. , I •. system to have been derived. It has also 

.l..,.,.v* luhivnhoit. ^ . • .1 • I • 1 

_^ ^, shown a progressive change in their physical 

\\\v iioNhUN. - ' - • structure, in accordance with the views of 

IM.o ^^v,...u^yol War says bat of the prob- ^^^ ^^^^ astronomer; so that be thinks the 

«»-'" " l'"''''"''",'^ ^^"^ the S.gnal Office. ^^.^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^ ^^^^^^ .^ ^^^^^ ^^ ^^^ 

,„ ,..,, ..„„t. uro, after a carelu exammat.on ^^^^^^^^ .^ ^ cumulative, and 

».i tito HtatiHticH, considered to have been u * • ' *u- *u \ \ a 

'''..,'.. ^ J such as to cive this theory a very high de- 

lullv voiilicd. This per centage, increased . '^^^ .... -^ "^ *=• 

■ 11 *• n c J n gree of probability, 

bv ihoMO ri'garded as partially verified, will or j 

„„tU» lilt aggregate of 90 per cent, of average Utilizing Slao from Fl-rn-aces.— We 

vnnlinitionH. It is remarkable how the ^^^e lately seen artificial stone, for side- 

,,.,p„l.ir confidence in these predictions has walks, made from the slag of iron furnaces, 

,„..,n».s.Ml. The Department undertook them w^^^^^ hitherto has been thrown away as 

with hoHitation, and the public received ^^»^^^^' It is cast (as it runs from the fur- 

ll.nni with doubt. Now they meet with nace) in square corrugated blocks, which, as 

g.Mwirul approval, and the people engaged in ^^^7 ^'^ ^^f^^^. ^^^ covered with ashes, and 

ugn.Milture, or in maritime pursuits, are par- allowed several days to cool. It bears a 

tirularly interested in them. General Myer, 6^^^* pressure, looks well, and has grit 

with his able assistants, is doing a work of enough to take hold on the sole of the shoe. 

gr«at value to the country. ^^i^® ^ ^e^^ ^^ ^^^^^^ ^^»^ sandstone, while 

it wears more evenly and slowly. It is said 

Thk Spectroscope Confirming the Neb- ^^^^ this furnace slag may so be treated as 

i.'i.AK TuEORY.-In a late number of the to form a kind of artificial porphyry of great 

American Journal of Science, Prof. Dan- durability and strength, 
icl Kirkwood gives' some of the evidence 

of the spectroscope in favor of the nebular Albumen from Blood.- Albumen, which 

hypothesis, which he sums up in several islargely used in refining sugar, sizing goods, 

particulars. 1. That the nebula in Lyra, *<^- '^ °°^ produced, on a large scale, from 

the great nebula in Orion, and several ^^^od, at a cost of about one-half that from 

others, are not, as is generally supposed, ex- ^gg^' ^^^"8^ «^^^y ^^7 «a«al to it, except 

tremely remote siderial clusters, but their ^^ ^^^^^^ ^^^^^ thousand pounds of blood 

light undoubtedly emanates from matter in ^^^^ y^^^^ ^^^ ^"°^^«^ ^°^ ^^^ Po^^^« ^^ 

a gaseous form. 2. That if the brighter albumen; and it is believed that the immense 

parts in the nebula of Orion do actually con- quantities of blood hitherto wasted from 

sist, as Lord Rosse and Prof. Bond claim, of slaughter houses, *c.. may now be used to 

clustering stars, then these points of light «^°^ purpose in the practical arte, 

must indicate separate and denser portions of Geological Changes. — Geological changes 

the gas, and the whole nebula is rather to be of great magnitude have taken place during 

regarded as a system of gaseous bodies than the past ten years in the districte adjoining 

as an unbroken vaporous mass. 3. That the Caspian Sea and the Ural River. The 

progressive changes in the physical condition water of the river has sunk more than one 

of certain nebulss are clearly shown by the foot, and many bogs on the north-oast coast 

fact that nuclei have been established, of the sea have been entirely drained. The 

which, as proved by the spectrum, are not delta of the Ural has diminished from nine* 
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teen to five branches, and its area is now 
only seven versts instead of one hundred. 
Many islands have joined the mainland, 
and extended sand-banks have been formed. 
Guryer, once on the sea-coast, is now six 
versts inland. 

TiMK Necessary Foa Vision. — Professor 
Rood, of Columbia College, referring to 
Wheatstone's statement that distinct vision 
is possible in one-millionth of a second, says 
that in an experiment of his own, electric 
sparks were produced, lasting only the forty- 
billionth part of a second; and yet during 
their continuance, he adds, that the letters 
on a printed page were plainly to be seen. 

Drawing of Fulton's First Steam En- 
GI5E. — The original drawing of the engine 
of the celebrated steam,boat, "The Clere- 
mont," neatly executed by Fulton's own 
hand in 1808, is now in the possession of 
Professor R. H. Thurston, of the Stevens In- 
stitute of Technology. 

Cheap Barometer. — Take a clean glass 
bottle and put into it a small quantity of 
finely pulverized alum, and fill it with spirits 
of wine. The alum will be perfectly dis- 
solved by the alcohol, and in clear weather 
the liquid will be as transparent as the pur- 
est water. On the approach of rain or 
cloudy weather, the alum will be visible in 
a flaky, spiral cloud in the centre of the fluid, 
reaching from the bottom to the surface. 
This is a cheap, simple, and beautiful baro- 



meter, and is placed within the reach of all 
who wish to possess one. For simplicity of 
construction this is altogether superior to the 
frog barometer in use in Germany. 

Electric Light for Ships. — In Le% 
Mondea we find a proposed plan for replac- 
ing the oil signal lamps of ships by an elec- 
tric light derived from a magneto-electric 
apparatus, set in motion by a screw, which is 
rotated by being drawn through the water 
by the ship. 

Velocity of Falling Aerolites. — In 
an aerolitic shower which took place in 
Sweden in 1869, surprise was expressed that 
stones weighing two pounds, when striking 
on the ice on a river, made holes only three 
or four inches deep. Prof. Leconte, of Cali- 
fornia, looking into the subject, has calcu- 
lated carefully the maximum velocity with 
which an aerolite of the above weight can 
reach the earth after having been retarded 
by the resistance of the atmosphere. From 
the principle of dynamics, that the minimum 
velocity of a falling body is attained when 
the resistance at each instant equals the 
weight of the moving mass, he calculates 
that the velocity of such stones does not ex- 
ceed one- tenth the velocity of a rifle ball, 
and its penetrating power is only one- 
hundredth of that of the ball. A very com- 
forting reflection to those who may happen 
to be caught out in the next meteoric 
shower. 
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From Porter & Coates, Philadelphia : 

A MiLUON Too Much. Bj Mrs. Julia McNalr Wright. 

The Temperance reformation, which the 
war and its preliminary questions fifteen 
years ago put in abeyance, is now coming 
up for full recognition, and such Temperance 
stories as this of Mrs. Wright's, greatly con- 
duce to its final triumph. The work is 
earnest and truthful; with terrible fidelity 



does the author depict the drunkard's career, 
giving us to see, in the habit of drinking, 
what an amazing compound of human weak- 
ness and diabolical wisdom it is. 

FBiEin>LT Haitds Sntiis. Illnstrated. 3 rols., 16mo' 
Price $2.26. 

The volumes comprising this series are — 

"The Art of Doing Our Best;" "Small 

Beginnings; or. The Way to Get On;" 

" Friendly Hands and Kindly Words." 
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From Anson D. F. Kandolph & Co.» 770 
Broadway, New York : 

Thk Cnni8TiA:« Marriaob Cxbfmokt: Itii History, Slf^ 
niflrance, and CurioMti«fi: Ritual, Practical, aod 
Arcl'.u^'Ioieictil Notvji; and the Text of the Knirli»h, 
Komnn, GriH*k, ai d Jewish Cereniunier. Oj J. Foote 
Uiiiifbam, D.D. Price ;fl.75. 

A good book. An extract from it will be 
found in "Our Miscellany." 

From Alfred Martien, 12U Chentnut St., 
Philadelphia, we have received 

SrrcsHi.'tE BiLi^ By Win. 0. II. Kingston. Price, $1. 

All young people will find the character 
of "Sunshine Bill," or William Sunnyside, 
worthy of imitation for its uprightness and 
uniformity of temper, while those who are 
fond of sailors' adventures will be particu- 
larly interested. 

The Lanoram Kbtcl^; or the Fair Dame of Stanton. 
A TMie for Old aud Young. By Lucy Kllfo (}uerui«y, 
author of "Irish Amy," ' The Hidden Croeeeis" &c. 
Price, ;fi.iO. 

Miss Guernsey has the art of writing power- 
ful stories of the juvenile grade. The scene 
of this one is laid in England, in the time of 
the persecutions for witchcraft. 

JucGi Bra:«abd*8 Ikfaktrt. a story for Boy* and 
Uirlt*. l^y Annette L. Nnbli*, author of ** Eleanor 
WUloughbyn Self," Ac. Price, $1.6U. 

A profitable story, told in a style that 
children like, and inculcating such lessons as 
will be acceptable to parents. 

Thi Stort cp a Wefk. . By Margaret Ilo^mer, author 
of **Cwld>> Three Dtosstttf,' "A Kough Boy'a 
Story," Ac. Price, $1.00. 

Another useful book, the staple of which 
is eight stories, or histories of a day; seven 
of which are related by children, and one 
bv Aunt True. 

Leo k Shepherd, Boston. For sale by J. 
B. Lippincott & Co., Thiladolphia. 

The I>octor'8 Dauorteb. By Sophie May, au'hor of 
*• Little Prudy Stories," '' Dotty Dimple Stories," Ac. 

" Sophie May" is a household name among 
children, as one of their most successful en- 
tertainers. 

Oliver Ophc's MAOvziJit. Our Boyg and Girls, for 
1871. Uliv<T Optic, Editor. 

Finely illustrated, and replete with popu- 
lar talcs, anecdotes, sketches, &c. 



Aunt M ami's Stort. By the sameaathor. 

The third on the list of " Little Prudy's 
Flyaway Series." 

Singular Creatures, and now They Were Fnnnd. 
Being Stories and Studies from the DNomestie Zoiilogy 
of a Scotch Parish. By .Mrs. Qeorge Cripples, au- 
thor of •• The Little CapUin," **■ Driren to Sea,** ** Mia> 
Matty," Ac. 

A collection of curious and instructive 
sketches concerning various household pets. 

Bivouac km Battle: or, The Struggles of • 8oldi«r. 
By Olirer Optic With Fojirteen Illustrations. 

A story of self-denial and true heroism. 

RcBT Duke. By Mrs. II. K. Potwin. 

Mothers and daughters will find this 
volume an aid to correct living. It is a story 
in whicli the vain pleasures of the world are 
weighed and found wanting. 

Trb Dick a!(D D\ist Seriks. By Miss A. F. Samuelt. 

4 Volumes, Illustrated. 

These consist of Adrift i^ the World; 
FioHTiso TUE Battle; Saved from the 
Street, and Guasdf.\ther Milly's Luck. 

The American Home Book or Indoor Games, Amuse- 
mentx and Occupations. By Mrs. Carolina L. tSmltb. 

(Aunt Carrie.) 

The Amusements and Games constitute 
the entertaining part of the work; the useful 
part includes gardening, indoor arts, the 
toilet, fireside reading, the sick-room, with 
some directions for baking, &c. 

Little Pieces for Little Spkakirs; A Onllection of 
Poetry deslKovd to Assist Parents and Teachers la 
preparing for Exhibitions. By Miss 8. M. Prleefe. 

The Moi>Et SirNDAT-ScHOOL Speaker. A Colleetion of 
Dialofcues, AddreHses, and MiMcellaneous Piecee fbr 
Kzhibitions, Monthly Concerts, Anniverwiries, Ac 
By Anna Monroe. 

From Woolworth, Ainsworth & Co., of 

New York, we have the following: 

No. 1 OF BvRTHOLOMrw's Drawing Books, new series, 
with a Teacher's (}uide U> it. 

The Compbndiocs Grammar op the Obkbs Lanouaob. 
By Alpheus CroMby, Professor Emeritus of the Greek 
Language and Literature in Dartmouth OoU^e. 

The excellence of this work will appear in 
the fact that it has gone through several 
editions. It has the merit of presenting the 
Greek in comparison with the Latin. 

A TRBATiiiB ON English Puxcto\tion. By John Wil- 
son. Twentieth Edition. With an Appendix. 

^l^'^THETics; or. The Science of Beauty. By John 
Basoom, Prof«sM)r in Wi4liams College. 
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BEGINNING A PASTORATE, 



BY MRS. JULIA M NAIR WRIGHT. 



A CERTAIN theological student, 
named Peter, received one win- 
ter's morning a call from one of his pro- 
fejfsors. The student was apparently 
busy with his Hebrew, but as it was 
growing to the close of his last year in 
the seminary, he was privately wondering 
where, when, and how he should find 
some comer of the vineyard to till. In 
this student's room sat his Cousin Dick. 
Dick had life-long been troubled with too 
much money to spend ; he was so rich 
that he found nothing to do; nothing 
spurred him to action ; he lounged about 
generally with his hands in his pockets, 
and was as astute and as cynical as old 
Socrates. About once a month he visited 
Peter at the seminary, criticised the pro- 
fessors, the studies and the students; 
affirmed and proved that there were too 
many ministers, and one while pitied and 
again upbraided his cousin for not having 
chosen law or physic, or some profession 
wherein he could make bread and butter. 
The profesSor did not delay to tell his 
errand. *'My friend, Doctor Stamford, 
is looking for a colleague, and he has 
writt€»n to me to send him a man. I give 
you the chance; I think he would be 
pleased, and that you would also. Will 



you go ? You must start in two hours, if 
you consent." 

"Why," said Peter, doubtfully, "I 
particularly wanted to be here on Monday 
morning, and I don't know as I've any 
sermon ready, which" — 

"You'd better go," dictated the pro- 
fessor. " Doctor Stamford's praise is in 
all the churches. I tell you, Peter, it 
would be worth your while to go to Bock- 
top just to see that noble old Inan, — to see 
how grace can exalt our fallen nature; 
how it can purify, and lift us up toward 
heaven. It will do you good to see what 
can be made of a man through a long 
course of care, and vexation, and poverty, 
working out for him patience, experience, 
and the 'hope that maketh not ashamed.' 
I see you are going." 

The professor departed. 

*' Well, Dick, I see you think some- 
thing — what is it?" said Peter. 

" 0, yes, go by all means, but not for 
the reasons offered you by your venera- 
ble professor. Don't go to see a perfect 
man. 'Mark the perfect man, and be- 
hold the upright, for the end of that man 
is peace,' says David. But there's some 
mistake about it, Peter ; that man is not 
to be found. You may go to this Doctor 
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Stamford, looking for grace in action, 
grace getting full play in a man, and 
making him a model ; you will be disap- 
pointed. There will be a flaw in your 
doctor. Yet, go." 

"And what shall I go for?" 

" Why to take your chance of a call, 
to be sure, my boy; jump at it. You 
may never get another. Calls, let me 
tell you, are scarce as roses in December. 
How often ^ must I explain to you this 
matter of calls and vacancies. Here in 
your denomination are some six sjmina- 
ries, turning out ministers, say at a rate 
of one hundred and thirty a year. Not 
thirty of them go into the mission field. 
But taking out the missionaries and the 
broken in health, let us say we have one 
hundred men to provide with churches. 
There arc not one hundred openings 
made by new churches starting, and by 
deaths in the ministry, each year ; there- 
fore, we find a surplus, — an excess of 
supply. Each year this surplus is in- 
creasing. There is a glut in the market 
ministerial. For this reason, my cousin, 
I say to you go in for your first chance. 
You are a lucky dog to haye one. Unless 
you want to stand round all the day 'idle, 
run in at the first opening. If Roektop 
has but ten members, and three of them 
can't pay, and four of them won'^t come 
to church, still get elected to minister 
to the remaining three if you can. If 
the salary is but two-fifty, take it; that 
is better than nothing. Go to Roektop, 
electioneer after that half of a pulpit, 
my Peter, even if half the people are deaf, 
if the other half are at loggerheads, and 
none of them are in good standing." 

Thus exhorted by his Cousin Dick, 
Peter packed his valise in a melancholy 
mood, and set out for the depot. Dick 
accompanied him to the train, and shak- 
ing hands, bestowed on him as his benedic- 
tion, "Expect nothing, and you won't be 
disappointed." 

The double agency of cars and sleigh 
brought Peter to Doctor Stamford's door. 
As the soul of David clave to that of 
Jonathan, so the souls of these two men 
sprang to meet each other. There was 
a clear case of love at first sight between 
the old man, here at the close of his min- 



istry, and the young man just entering 
upon his own. All that filial love and 
veneration which Peter had long buried 
in his father's grave experienced a resur- 
rection, and was bestowed with the added 
strength of maturity upon Doctor Stam- 
ford. 

As for the good doctor, his genial 
spirit welcomed his youngcJr brother; 
and his gracious heart could love him for 
honest intention, even if imperfectly exe- 
cuted, and for joint heirship in that 
elder Brother, into whose likeness this 
aged man had grown, through >^ear8 of 
prayer and patience. 

The doctor had already preached to 
his people what proved to be his last ser- 
mon. A disease, which he secretly knew 
to be fatal, had fastened upcm him. Now 
in his old age, a daughter devoted to hia 
declining years, and the wife who for 
more than half a century had shared his 
joys and cares, were ties to hold him to an 
earth whence he would away. 

Heaviest burden of all, lay. his congre- 
gation upon his soul. With two or three 
exceptions, the men with whom he had 
first associated in this place had dropped 
out of the ranks of the church militant, 
and were laid down to await the last 
reveille. Their children and their chil- 
dren's children gathered about him, and 
crowded his ancient church on Sabbath 
mornings. W^ho should break unto them 
the bread of life? The old man desired 
that sound doctrine and loving entreaty 
should be his people's portion ; the strong 
meat and sincere milk of the word were 
coveted by him in behalf of those in his 
care, very much more perhaps than they 
were sought by the people themselves. 

By some supreme intuition the doctor 
immediately recognized in Peter his de- 
sired successor, one who would feed and 
train his charge after his own heart; and 
wherein the younger apostje would fail it 
would not be for want of earnest desires, 
neither from insufficient instruction, but 
for lack of facility of presentation, a lack 
which Doctor Stamford believed fifty 
years of experience would be able to 
supply. 

During the afternoon Peter had an 
opportunity of meeting a number of the 
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congregation who called at the parsonage, 
and on Sunday morning, shortly after 
breakfast, found himself seated in the 
sleigh beside Miss Ms^gie Stamford, 
ready to be taken to church. 

Neither the doctor nor his wife was able 
to atteud service, but the dear patriarch 
came to the door to see the youuger peo- 
ple off. 

" I hope you'll go and come in safety," 
said the good doctor, "but the sleigh is 
like irs owner, nearly worn out.** 

" Dolie a whole lot of good work in its 
time, t -(/, an' dat's anudder way it's like 
him," quoth the black driver, as he 
gathered up the lines. 

We regret to state that this African's 
appreciation of the doctor was shortly 
after exhibited in the somewhat injudi- 
cious form of stealing the sleigh robes 
and bells. 

Peter was welcomed with all that cor- 
diality common to country churches who 
are not intrenched in the formalities of 
Ufe. 

His "preach" was so acceptable that 
after service the dignitaries of the church 
pressed about him, shaking hands and 
insisting upon a sermon in the evening — 
which wa^ not customary during the 
heavy winter snows — and urging his re- 
turn for the next Sabbath. Matters 
looked so encouraging that Peter glowed 
and was genial, and little Miss Maggie 
stood in her pew, answering queries 
about her parents, and quietly smiling to 
think how pleased her father would be 
in his people's pleasure! 

Under these fair auspices, Peter hav- 
ing made an engagement to return on 
next Lord's day, t'lok his departure for the 
seminary on Mbnday morning, blessing 
Doctor Stamford, the Rocktop church, 
and all creation generally. 

It seemed to Peter that it would be no 
hardship to follow Dick's advice, and go 
to Rocktop if he could, and the prospect 
was that he would have the chance. 

Dick was lounging at the station. 

"Is it over?" he asked with simulated 
sympathy ; "and how did you survive the 
operation ?" 
' "Glad I went," said Peter, heartily. 

"And you are going to settle there?" 



"If I have the chance. They have 
invited me to be present at their donation 
on Wednesday, and I think I shall." 

" Donation ! Rural population ! Rustic 
simplicity!" sniffed Dick. "I wish you 
joy of them. I say, Peter, if you do 
get called there, have me elected as your 
elder. I should teach them a wrinkle or 
two, I promise you. I have my notions 
about that office." 

"I wish you a more suitable office, 
myself a better officer," said Peter. 

" There's one thing," quoth Dick, " I'm 
dead tired of doing nothing; if you get 
that call I shall go there with you, and 
help you farm that plantation. It would 
be truly refreshing to mingle with such 
^ human warious' as would be found 
there; besides, I want to see the doctor." 

"And I want you to see him," said 
Peter, fervently. "Ah, he would show 
you life in earnest, and the beauty of the 
new life. You may go with me to the 
donation, and give a fifty." 

" If this is the way you begin," said 
Dick, "it will be dangerous for me to 
live in your charge. It will be, * Dick, 
we want a library — fork over. Dick, 
new cushions for the pulpit. Dick, build 
us a parsonage ; roof the church ; buy a 
bell.' By the way, have you a bell?" 

" No, Richard. The church is primi- 
tive." 

"An organ? a steeple? a modern pul- 
pit — a nice building?" queried Dick. 

"None of these," said Peter, "a 
wretched old building, leaks a little, needs 
painting — pulpit high up, like a swallow's 
nest. In that pulpit, Dick, I felt like a 
man down in a hole digging potatoes, 
and flinging them out over the top." 

"And yet you are of the race of the 
giants. Blessed fate, that I am not the 
candidate for Rocktop ; what would such 
a pigmy do in that pulpit?" 

They went to the donation. The 
Rocktoppians felt that it might be Doc- 
tor Stamford's last, and they wished to 
make it his best, even surpassing the occa- 
sion when they had celebrated his golden 
wedding, and his fiftieth year as their pas- 
tor. The large old parsonage overflowed 
with guests — the barnyards and lanes 
were crowded with their horses and con- 
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veyances. The tables were loaded with 
all manner of luxurious provisions, and 
squeaked their satisfaction as each pon- 
derous turkey and rosy ham was added to 
the display. The ladies of the church 
were flying about urging everybody to 
eat five times as much as they wanted, 
or as was good for them; a proceeding 
on which the physicians of the place 
looked benignly ; the donation visit, being 
to them geneiilly the seedtime of a full 
harvest, was by them greatly encouraged. 
Rocktop abounded with doctors; there 
were nine within the not wide limits of 
the place; the habit of overfeeding, in 
which the excellent inhabitants indulged, 
affording a fine scope for medical advice. 

While Rocktop village boasted nine 
doctors, Rocktop church was enriched by 
DO less than eight ruling elders. 

These high dignitaries having eaten a 
high dinner suitable to their lofty posi- 
tion, retired to Doctor Stamford's study, 
to discuss the subject of calling Peter to 
come among them, as Doctor Stamford's 
colleague. This board of eight dignita- 
ries — we are almost constrained to writ^ 
the word in capitals, it was such a capi- 
tal institution — ^had never before had 
the business of recommending the elec- 
tijn of a pastor. They were all men or- 
dained within the fifty-eight years of Doc- 
tor Stamford's pastorate. It was right 
they should call in aid for the old gentle- 
man ; it was an exceedingly jubilant and 
delightful occasion altogether. They were 
as pleased with the hithert*) unused privi- 
lege as children with a new toy, and in 
a happy meeting sandwiched between a 
glorious gala dinner and an equally gala 
and glorious supper, they decided for 
Peter with one acclaim, knowing from 
previous investigations that the meeting 
of the congregation would be a mere form 
of assent. 

The donation was over. Dick's crisp 
fifty had thrown into ecstacies the com- 
mittee in charge of the purse; the cou- 
sins had departed ; Peter had been called, 
and was prayed to come at once, as Doc- 
tor Stamlbrd could not officiate at present 
in his pulpit; and a cold, keen, frosty 
evening of early March saw the new 
apostle with books and baggage whirling 



through Rocktop village, in Doctor Stam- 
ford's sleigh. The vehicle, with its jing- 
ling bells and panting old horse, climbed 
the steep hill, at the top of which stood, 
in its gray white paint and old-time soiled 
shutters, the parsonage. 

The shutters of the dining room were 
open ; the old horse shook his bells, glad 
to be at home; the doctor caught the 
sound as he waited within. Leaning for- 
ward to look at his future home, Pet» 
saw the window shade lifted and a figure 
step behind it; the lamp-light, falling 
clearly through the buff-hollan^ curtain, 
set this figure in bright relief. The 
erect, portly old doct >r stood there, rest- 
ing on his cane; his hair snow-white 
about his broad brow, his face beaming 
with that grand benevolence and hearty 
loving of his race which made this man 
so beautiful above other men. It was a 
face which could fix a wavering faith in 
humanity, and teach the power of piety; 
a face which had well nigh converted 
that cynical Dick, though at present he 
was too proud to say so. Often after- 
wards, when Peter was tempted to ask 
whether any good thing could be in the 
sloughs and darkness of this lower world, 
the memory of that goodly old man 
framed in his window with a back-ground 
of light, saved the race from a too sweep- 
ing condemnation. 

Having been called to Rocktop, our 
bachelor apostle's first business had been 
to secure a boarding place, which he had 
done by proxy, his representative in the 
business being one of his eight elders. 
To the amazement of Peter, his erratic 
cousin Dick insisted upon accommoda- 
ting himself to the new mode of life, 
and going with him to his congreg^ition. 

"I am a philosopher," quoth Dick. 
"I desire to study life in its develop- 
ments in your charge; to contrast and 
compare the pastoral and parochial 
mind." 

Peter's elder had been easily suited 
with a boarding place for his pastor. He 
had engaged a room from one who was 
not a sheep of Peter's fold, but an estray 
from a less orthodox flock, one Mistress 
Graves. This lady's name was eminently 
suitable to her state in life, she being 
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the village nndertaker, appearing always 
in the wake of the Angel of Death, and 
presiding solemnly over what we are con- 
strained to call the funeral festivities. 
Honest, well-meaning, shrill- voiced, and 
easily provoked, her friends and furnish- 
ings were of the plainest ; and while she 
"Was expert at robing the dead, she was 
also given to decorating the living, being 
a dressmaker in a small way. Into this 
dame^s house our apostle and his cousin 
entered at eventide. 

Madam Graves pressed them to sit 
down in her domestic circle, and ^'make 
themselves at home." This Dick, the 
fastidious, was not inclined to do, and 
curtly asked for his room. Peter was 
looking after the baggage, Mrs. Graves 
took fire at Dick's supercilious airs, 
opened the door of a crooked, uncarpeted 
staircase, and bade her boarder " walk 
up." The stairway, without ceremony 
of a door, ended abruptly in the room 
designed for Dick and Peter. There 
being no railing about the opening thus 
made in the floor, Dick decided that he 
and Peter must beware of peregrinations 
in the dark; and he also saw that the 
door below, being entirely in control of 
the Graves family, could be very incon- 
veniently left ajar, and the villagers be 
given unpopular versions of his philo- 
sophical discussions with his clerical 
relative. 

The day was very cold, but this pro- 
mising apartment was only warmed by a 
ten by sixteen inch stove, fed with chips, 
which fuel a small box stood at hand to 
supply. Being thus generously warmed, 
the room was lighted with equal prodi- 
gality by a dormer window, set in the 
sloping ceiling, and having a multiplicity 
of minute panes. 

Mrs. Graves threw three green chips 
in the stove, "reckoned she'd better 
bring a light before long," and left her 
guest to his own devices. 

Dick sat down and looked about. Two 
pine bedsteads, with legs between three 
and four feet high, furnished with his 
favorite aversion, immense feather beds 
supplemented by microscopic pillows. 
These beds being full-grown, while the 
bedsteads were half-width, they over- 



flowed on every side, like dough unduly 
light, and were further ornamented by 
amazing patchwork quilts, whose red 
and yellow glories set Dick's teeth on 
edge. The window was curtainless, a 
rag carpet — to Dick an unaccustomed 
luxury — adorned the floor, the wash- 
stand was a trembling pine table, the 
towels were crash, and the chairs were of 
the favorite Windsor variety. 

*^ Behold!" sighed Dick, "how I am 
become a martyr to my cousin's pnfes- 
sion, and my own pursuit of human phi- 
losophy ! How am I stranded here after 
days of free and happy Bohemianism? 
Will the study of Mrs. Graves' peculiari- 
ties be a recompense for such surround- 
ings? Will her conversion to orthodoxy 
be Peter's compensation?" 

Mrs. Graves returned with a "thumb 
lamp," holding a gill of oil, and twink- 
ling like a glow-worm. 

" Madam," said Dick, " it may sur- 
prise you to learn that my darkness is so 
great that so small a lamp fails to en- 
lighten it. Is there no large one?" 

" There are one," said Mrs. G., speak- 
ing elaborately, "but which I need to 
sew the buttings on Mrs. Pinker's dress. 
She sent me wrong buttings, and then 
too fine silk, and then she changed it for 
wrong colored twist; and she changed 
her mind, likewise, until her dress ain't 
done, which must be done immejit, she 
being going to a wedding." 

"Really," said Dick, "I'm distressed 
to hear of her mistakes, and hope she 
will enjoy the wedding festivities. But 
ma'am, Fd rather finish the dress than 
be deprived of the large lamp." 

" Which you won't get," said madam, 
tartly. " I hope the room will suit you. 
Layfayette slept in it, my mother told 
me, and my aunt from the city conies 
here to use it of the summers ; what will 
suit her, I 'spose will suit you." 

With this mild fling, Mrs. Graves 
went down stairs, and as her head dis- 
appeared below the level of the floor, 
Dick remarked that Lafayette's ghost, or 
the visible presence of the city aunt, 
would fail to console him for the feather 
bed and wooden chairs. 

Peter had delayed at the gate with a 
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friend; this friend he now brought up 
and introduced to Dick. 

" How does the place suit you ?" 
asked Peter. 

" It's beastly," said Dick, lighting a 
cigar. "I hope Mrs. G. objects to 
smoking; the weed will be a mild revenjife 
on her. Behold the fire and the light, 
will-o'-the-wisp and a glow-worm. A 
lovely place for you to study, Peter." 

" She has promised me the parlor, with 
a fire in the evenings," said the pastor of 
Rocktop. 

" Ah ! happy you. I'm chilled, and 
my feet ache. I perceive in myself signs 
of the small-pox ; mention them to Mrs. 
Graves, will you, Peter, and stir her up 
a bit. Hark you, how the voices from 
below rise through this floor. Those 
village gossips chatter like a barn full of 
swallows." 

As Dick said this he heard a rustle by 
a door leading to an adjoining room ; it 
caused him to turn his head that way 
for a^ instant. It afterwards proved to 
be the indignant skirts of one of the 
Graves feminines, who having followed 
the example of the ancient Rhoda, and 
"come to hearken," had heard "things 
not convenient." 

" Peter," said the inconsistent Dick, 
"have I not often warned you not to 
take charge of a bourgeoisc congregation ? 
You do not assimilate ; your profession 
has not imparted any delicate flavor to 
German silver spoons, nor rounded and 
modified the confounded angles of these 
Windsor chairs. I'm bound to see you 
through, my boy, but it is a hard pull ; 
did not I charge you to wait for a city 
call, where there was some hope of 
chicken salad and muffins ? This man- 
sion savors of sausage, and I detest the 
smell of cabbage." 

Poor Peter! Between his hostess, 
his cousin, his discomforts and his pa- 
rochial duties, he was in a hard case. 
He had a sermon to write, and in these 
early days of his ministry a sermon meant 
a week's work. There was now but a 
small part of a week left him. He must, 
therefore, begin at once. 
1^ He asked Mrs. Graves for a fire in the 
^Mj^or, as per agreement. The bedroom 



had no table, no convenience for study; 
moreover, Dick was there, and Dick and 
his philosophy were poor assistants in 
preparation for the pulpit. Peter sig- 
nified to Dick that he must conduct his 
evening investigations alone. 

The fire was made, and the young 
minister betook himself to the sepulchral 
parlor, with books, pens, paper and ink, 
all his clerical paraphernalia, aft^r the 
fashion of the Indian warrior, who goes 
to his tomb in his war paint, and with all 
his weapons. 

The fire smoked. 
Then the lamp smoked. 
Next, the fire began to go out. Slowly 
and surely it died away. 

Peter despondingly called Mrs. Graves 
to the rescue. 

This much persecuted woman calmly 
remarked that her parlor fire never tcotdd 
burn in the 7c inter; she confessed her 
ignorance as to whether the difficulty lay 
in the stove, the stove pipe, the fuel or 
the chimney; there was a very large 
difficulty lying somswhere, and the fire 
suffocated under the incubus. 

Hapless Peter resolved to write in the 
cold ; his fingers tingled, his feet ached. 
Peter the modem began to sneeze. 

Just here in walked Dick, and sug- 
gested that Peter should come upstairs, 
clear off" the wash-stand, and use that for 
a writing desk. " I may be of material 
use to you," said the complacent Dick, 
" and throw light on your subject." He 
did so in absolute fact, for the stand 
being small when Peter moved his paper, 
he edged the lamp along, and finally 
pushed it off". Dick dexterously caught 
it. This happened three times; then 
Dick obligingly held it, being useftil for 
nearly the first time in his life. Before 
long the chips gave, out ; the oil in the 
lamp followed suit. 

Peter in despair proposed that they 
should commend themselves and the 
sermon to Providence, and go to bed. 

Of the ideal minister and his wife we 
have heard a great deal ; they wandered 
one day out of Arcadia with olive chap- 
lets on their brows, and crooks in their 
hands, and spotless garments flowing 
about them in classic folds. Somebody 
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caught them, and kept them for samples. 
They are a gracious pair, living on faith 
and love, instead of beef and bread ; and 
in serenely contemplating them, congre- 
gr^ations have forgotten to imitate their 
virtues or raise a suitable salary. 

My mind not having been reoently re- 
freshed by a sight of these good people, 
I am compelled to depict unfortunate 
Peter, and that sad dog Dick, who would 
try ministerial experiences. The world 
is full of compensations, and when our 
Peter, and consequently his cc'usin, were 
greatly perplexed and driven to despair 
in Mrs. Graves' mansion, and were wor- 
ried by striving to please everybody, and 
finding, especially Dick, that they had 
signally failed, it was provided that they 
might go up to Doctor Stamford's and 
get the benefit of the experiences of him- 
self and his aged lady. 

They had gone to the upper parsonage 
when the time of Peter's installation was 
drawinfj near. 

" When I see that," said Doctor Stam- 
ford to his young coadjutor, " my mind 
will be easy about my people, aud I shall 
be ready to depart in peace." 

The doctor, we see, believed with Sol- 
omon, that '* the thing that hjith been is 
the thing that shall be," and as he had 
kept his place for more than half a cen- 
tury, he felt that once in3talled, Peter 
would fill that same positi n for fifty 
years to come. He held the primitive 
idea that the ties between pastor and 
people are sacred, and not easily broken ; 
no temptations of greater emolument had 
been able to draw him from his charge, 
and he was sure they would not beguile 
his younger brother; and no suspicion 
entered his noble mind that those who 
promised to support their new pastor in 
his arduous labors, could ever prove re- 
creant to their vow, or that right hands 
given in fellowship would strive to pluck 
asunder the new-made tie. 

" My mind is anything but easy," said 
Peter. " I can't impress men ; can't 
reach them ; see no fruits of my labors." 

" Peter's blue," said Dick, comforta- 
bly. " Constitutional blues. Takes a 
voyage to the doldrums every once in a 
while." 



" My brother," said the doctor to his 
colleague, *' God will gather in his har- 
vests, and save the product of the tear- 
wet seed. Don't be too eager to grasp 
results. Work and wait. God has called 
you ; he will use you as he pleases. 
You are sowing the truth; perhaps the 
ripe sheaves will only be carried home 
when the sower is not there to see. Your 
cousin says you are blue. Perhaps so. 
Get a wife to cheer you up. My wife 
always cleared away the clouds f r me ! 
She has made peace in all' congregational 
quarrels, and shown me the bright side 
when affairs looked dark." 

The doctor gave his usual genial smile 
to the aged companion of his labors and 
sorrows; and Pastor Peter followed his 
glance across the room to the "dear auld 
wife" sitting by the window, a shaft of 
sunlight resting like a benediction on her 
white cap and gray hair. She was not 
one of the old ladies who make use of 
wigs or dyes to conceal the touches of 
time ; a Christian life was ending in grow- 
ing old gracefully, and there was a beau- 
tiful reverence in her age. 

"Blessed are the peace-makers, for 
they shall be called the children of God,'* 
thought our Peter, considering how many 
times this woman had poured the oil of 
healing on the waters of strife. At this 
time Dick quite made up his mind to 
help Peter preserve his soul in patience ; 
unfortunately he irequently failed to do 
so, because he lost his own equanimity. 

The somewhat dismal train of Peter's 
reflections was here interrupted by the 
appearance of a couple who had come to 
get married. The old doctor and his 
colleague had made an amicable little 
arrangement, that they should equally 
divide all the wedding fees; an arrange- 
ment more to Peter's pecuniary advantage 
than the doctor's. When the newly mar- 
ried pair had departed. Doctor Stamford 
proceeded to divide his "five," according 
to compact. " Doctor," said Peter, " what 
has been your experience in these fees ? 
Amusing, some of it? How small a fee 
did you ever receive?" 

The old doctor, telling reminiscences 
of his experience, was an enjoyable spec- 
tacle. He leaned back in his easy chair. 
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his grand white head comfortably rested, 
his feet on a hassock, his inseparable 
companion, the cane, between his knees, 
his dressing gown falling about him like 
a Roman toga, his eyes twinkling with 
pleasure. "I remember," he said, "that 
a countryman brought his girl here, and 
requested me to marry them, adding that 
he would give me what it was xcorth. 
The ceremony concluded, he turned over 
some loose change f<»r a time, and then 
gave me a battered quarter ! And after 
all, I was constrained to think the man 
had kept his bargain, for from the slat- 
ternly a[)pearance of .that young woman, 
I could not expect for him more than 
twenty-five cents worth of wedded bliss. 

"At another time," continued the doc- 
tor, "a colored man and woman came 
here on the same errand. The man gave 
me fifty cents before the tying of the nup- 
tial knot. As he was leaving, he returned 
from the gate and said, ' Doctor, will you 
lend me a dollar? I want to take my 
woman out for a ride.' I lent, of course, 
and he never referred to the matter 
agiin; so that time I was fifty cents out 
of pocket, and I think that was my low- 
est fee." 

The doctor regarded for some moments 
his slippered feet, then said to young 
Petjr, "I have to keep them up impo- 
litely high, and that reminds me of a 
story of my old friend, Doctor Miller. 
Just after he had published a book on 
ministerial manners or decorum, or some- 
thing of that sort, he came to spend a 
Sabb;ith with me, and reached our place 
desperately tired. He looked for some 
time longingly at a chair hdoxQ him, then 
laid first one leg, and then the other 
across the seat. * Doctor,' he said, ^wUl 
you pardon such a breach of politeness?' 
*Deir brother,' I said, */ have never 
written a book I' That left him to be his 
own c .^nsor — and he kept his feet on the 
chair." 

By such little anecdotes of the past, 
amusing chiefly from the grace and relish 
with which they were told. Doctor Stam- 
ford was wont to beguile his young col- 
league from fits of despondency, which 
were due both to llocktop and constitu- 
tional tendency. 



"Peter," said Dick, that night when 
they returned home, " I wouldn't mind 
being such a man as Doctor Stamford. 
Really now I wouldn't; age, small means, 
ill health, near death, and all considered. 
No, Peter, I believe after all, I*d change 
with him if I got a chance." 

"And even you have not found the 
flaw you promised in him." 

"No, I haven't," said Dick, shortly; 
then asked, " Peter, is a belief in human 
perfection reckoned orthodox by your 
seminary men?" 

" No," replied Peter. 

" Well, I believe it's possible to get so 
near it you can't tell the difierence," said 
Dick, as he tumbled into bed. Presently 
he spoke with flattermg lips from under 
the bed-clothes. 

" I say, Peter, if ever you turn out to 
be such a man as the doctor, I'll be 
agreeably disappointed in you. To-mor- 
row is your installation, sir; and if yon 
toil here for fitly odd years in the teeth 
of everything — ^why, you'll be a brick, 
Peter." 

The day for the installation had been 
set in April, in hopes of good roads and 
bright skies, that all the R'>cktoppians 
might be present at that to them happily 
unusual event, an ecclesiastical wedding. 

Doctor Stamford had at one time been 
re(]uested by a parishioner to come and 
marry him to the beloved of his soul, 
provided the weather was /air. No 
such proviso had been thought of by 
the " powers that be," when arrangements 
were making for Peter's installation, and 
these arrangements stood fast as the de- 
crees of the Modes and Persians. 

About the tenth of April "the direful 
age of Pyrrha" returned; Rocktop roads 
became rivers, the fields ponds, and the 
quince orchards looked like cranberry 
plantations. The waters subsided, leav- 
ing mud some two feet deep. 

Slowly upon the sullen retreat of a 
stormy night, crept the gray dawn of the 
day set for the marriage of Peter to the 
Rocktop church. 

Leaden skies clased the dismal quince- 
growing vilhige all around; a fine drii- 
zling rain, more aggravating than a pelt- 
ing storm, fell persistently. 
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Out of the mist and clouds crawled the 
mud splashed buggies of two or three 
ministers doomed to officiate at the ap- 
proaching ceremony. 

The old pastor was on that doleful day 
unusually feeble, and was unable to leave 
his house. Dick put on his best clothes, 
and endeavored to look encouragingly, 
though the weather, the anxieties of 
Peter, who was in a fit of the blues, and 
especially the absence of his admired 
Doctor Stnmford, all did much to depress 
him. But Dick was to-day making a 
principle of being cheerful. Even Mrs. 
Graves* smoky rooms and a breakfast of 
sausages did not quench him. 

With a sigh over the mud that should 
splash his new buggj, Dick took his seat 
biBside his cousin, and drove toward the 
church. Deeper and deeper grew the 
mud. " Did you ever hear that the direct 
road to Rocktop church lay through the 
slough of Despond?" asked Dick, anx- 
iously. 

"I know it to be a fact," said Peter, 
mournfully. 

"We'll pull through," said Dick, 
brightly. "I've faith in this horse." 

" No one is going to be present. It 
seems as if all interest were dead," said 
Peter. "I wonder if I did 
coming here?" 

"Why," replied Dick, "if I were a 
minister — glad I'm not — if I believed the 
Lord sent men here and there, and if he 
had sent me, it would take more than a 
rainy day to make me go back on all 
these beliefs." 

Out of a membership of nearly two 
hundred, and a congregation of double 
that number, about seventy persons had 
gathered to this first installation in over 
fifty years. 

The weather and the roads were sup- 
posed to be sufficient reason why nobody 
but dignitaries, trustees, and their im- 
mediate families, should appear at this 
time. The small assembly, damp and 
muddy, scattered over the barn-like 
church; the damp and muddy ministers 
in the high old-fashioned pulpit, damp 
and muddy Peter in a coiner near a 
smoking stove — these were the accessories 
of the long expected occasion. 
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There was singing, praying, reading, 
preaching. There was a "preach'* to 
Rocktop, by Chiswick, D. D., capable pf 
being condensed in this fashion : " 0, 
happy Rocktop, raised to be saints by 
the life-long ministry of a saint, we may 
praise you, but it is not needful that we 
instruct you. Need we say, * obey them 
that have the rule over you ?* You have 
been taught that by your numerous rul- 
ing elders. Shall we charge you that 
this union of the pastor and people is 
solemn, and should be enduring? Truly, 
you all look solemn^ enough, and you 
have held fast to Doctor Stamford for 
more than half a century. Do you need 
to be told to make your pastor happy? 
It must be you have made the doctor 
happy. Shall we say support your pastor 
liberally? You must be liberal, or how 
could the doctor have lived among you 
so long? Happy Rocktop, and happy 
Peter, called to serve Rocktop! Take 
your pastor, and do by him as seems to 
you to be suitable." 

Then there was a sermon to Peter, 
running in that ancient rut that makes 
the pastor an ideal rather than a real 
person. When " Michael, the archangel," 
comes down to serve one of the churches, 
you may install him with such a sermon, 
but until that happy day. let us have an 
end of it. Men and brethren, no longer 
in your charges ordain impossibilities,' 
nor fall prostrate upon your faces before 
some ideal exercise of the pastoral office. 
Peter is one of your brethren, the 
prophets, in flesh as in spirit, subject to 
like passions as you, and will doubtless 
conduct himself like other converted and 
not fully sanctified men. Talk common 
sense to him. While Peter was being 
lengthily charged in the old style, our 
dear Dick, lost in a corner of a high, 
cushionless pew, charged him mentally 
on this wise: "Brother Peter, having 
now spent some months in that most 
humiliating and degrading business de- 
manded by the modem Church as part 
of your preparation for the sacred office, 
viz., candidafingy a martyrdom, my 
friend, to which the ancient apostolio 
style of violent death was nothing — you 
have come to be under tutelage to the 
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Rocktop church, who, doubt not, will 
make you heir of the first, second, third, 
eighth, and ninth beatitudes. Taking 
your place here, you are called first, to 
jfH>verty ; you shall with careful economy 
spend five dollars, receive three, borrow 
one, and break your heart for the other 
one, while you are giving labor that 
should earn ten. When you marry, you 
shall see your wife getting less than you 
could give her in almost any other line 
of life. When you receive children as a 
heritage of the Lord, you shall be per- 
plexed how to feed and clothe them. 
Kocktop will give you presents where you 
dosen-e pai/j and who knows but sharing, 
like God's persecuted saints, the home 
missionaries, you may one day be liberally 
presented with cast-off clothes? The 
church demands your best efforts for the 
least compensation she dare offer. You 
must dress well, entertain company, be 
lively and busy, and never mind the con- 
ciousness that if you die suddenly you 
leave your family no inheritance but 
debts. Rocktop has kindly given you as 
coadjutors eight ruling dignitaries, who 
understand that they have been appointed 
to keep down your pride, criticise your 
sermons, give you your orders, pass the 
elements at communion, possibly, and for 
nothing else. If you live your allotted 
time on earth, Peter, persevere to the 
end, because to tell you truth, these 
tribulations are not worthy to be com- 
pared to the glory that shall be revealed 
to you. If you fail to live out half your 
days, you share a lot common to many 
of whom the world is not worthy. The 
ancient Church slew the apostles; the 
modern Church builds their sepulchres." 

By the time Richard's private charge — 
not ordered by presbytery — was finished, 
the benediction was to be pronounced, 
and the dignitaries and heads of families 
were invited to come forward and shake 
hands with the new pastor. 

Hand-shaking among us Anglo-Saxons 
means very much less than salt-eating 
means among the Arabs. He who eats 
salt with a Bedouin may claim some sort 
of fealty; but a man may shake hands 
with you while he plots your destruction, 
and our civilization shall not be revolted. 



The hand-shaking part of the ceremony 
of installation was doubtless originally 
intended to convey an idea of cordial 
welcome, and assurance of friendly sup- 
port. Perchance on the present occasion 
it did mean this to the Rocktop dignita- 
ries, as they clasped, one after another, 
the modem apostle's hand. 

Old white-haired men many of them, 
who should soon follow the senior pastor 
into the "swellings of Jordan," were 
welcoming into his office the man who 
should lay their hoar heads beneath the 
sod, with prayer and psalm. 

Leaving the church, how Peter's heart 
warmed to his paternal collei^ue, who was 
waiting for him with a blessing. He 
would make haste to him to receive 
advice, rich with his long experience. 
Dick shared this feeling, and made the 
best of his way to the parsonage. But 
others were there before them ; ministers 
from adjacent churches, glad tj meet again 
their elder brother in Christ ; the elders 
to look reverently at their life-long friend 
and instructor. It was long before they 
all were gone. At last the two pastors 
of Rocktop were left alone. Mrs. Stam- 
ford had gone to take her after-dinner 
nap ; Dick paced the damp back porch, 
and smoked a post-prandial cigar. 

" Give me some advice," besought 
Peter; "teach me something, . you who 
know." 

" God shall teach you, my son, in his 
own time and way. I am tired." He 
leaned back in his chair; "read me a 
word;" he looked towards the Bible. 
Peter took the book and read from the 
last chapter of Revelation. Then open- 
ing the volume so kindred to the Scrip- 
ture in its spirit, he read the closing 
scenes of Christian's famous pilgrimage. 

The old man murmured something, 
with a rapt look on his face. " I have 
heard of Thee with the hearing of the 
ear, but now mine eye seeth" — 

No more. The last word was spoken. 
Peter bent over the man he had known 
so short a time, but loved so well. They 
were near together, yet wide asunder, for 
between them rolled that mighty stream 
that none may cross in the flesh. As in 
the ancient vision, there were two upon 
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the banks of the river ; the one on this 
side was lonely and weeping, but on the 
further side went up that other one, with 
gladness and singing. 

It was thus that Peter entered upon 
his first pastorate; the first public act 
after his installation was to bury his be- 
loved friend and teacher in Christ. By 
Doctor Stamford's grave and coffin, Dick 
forgot to be a cynic. 

Night and silence brood over Rocktop, 
with all its mingling of good and ill. 
Peter has no wise and gentle colleague 
now ; his inexperience must wage the 
fight alone. The hill top parsonage looks 
lonely in the starlight, with the one lamp 
mildly beaming from the widow's sick- 
room, like the good life left lonely until 
the Lord shall call. 



Up in the ancient burial ground the 
new brown hillock tells of long toil and 
trouble ended, and longer rest and joy 
begun. 

O grave, new made ! Full seldom 
does the earth cover one so blameless 
and so blest. Forever green and beau- 
tiful be thy memory among the churches, 
thou man of God, that men may rejoice 
to know the lofty heights of grace which 
the soul may reach here in its earthly 
pilgrimage. Blest be the memory of 
thy faithful life, thy patient toil, thy 
meekness, long suffering, and fervent 
charity ! 

" Full many a poor man's blessing went 
With thee beueath that low green tent, 
Whose curtain never outward swings." 



THE VINE AND THE VIOLET. 



BY K. M. 8UERW00D. 



A VINE and a violet, side by side, 
Grew up by the gardener's cottage wall ; 
The vine spread forth in her beauty and pride, 
And her twining tendrils were over all. 

While hardly daring to lift up her eyes. 
Half hidden, the violet bloomed alone, 

And wondered in innocent, mute surprise, 

That her queenly neighbor so great had grown. 

But the vine said, " Idler, to tarry there, 
Where only the bug and the beetle drum, 

Is folly ; but climb to the sunlit air. 

Where birds and bright butterflies dancing come. 

" Ah ! surely, my loitering little friend. 

You will shrink when the Master comes this way ; 
While I from my glorious height will bend. 
And my royal fruitage before Him lay.** 

But lo ! when the Lord of the Manor came. 
He, leaving the vine that had grown so tall. 

The violet tenderly bore away, 

To bloom in his beautiful castle hall. 

! truly, the Ma.ster judges aright. 

When, passing us over who boast our worth, 

He blesses the lowly ones hid from sight — 
The silent doers — the meek of the earth. 
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SKETCHES IN ROME 



BY MRS. C. H. B. LAIKO. 



A TRIP TO FRESCATI. 



GAYLY decked with scarlet plumes 
and bright blue tassels, our horses 
stepped briskly to the music of little 
bells, as we passed under the arch of the 
old Porta San Giovanni. They appeared 
to understand perfectly the order of the 
day — namely, a pleasure trip into the 
country — else why those merry clinking 
bells, and that nodding head-gear, two 
especial concomitants allotted to the 
horses of Rome when bound to any dis- 
tance outside the walls? And with this 
assurance rinjnng in their ears as it were, 
and already scenting the fresh clover 
fields and pleasant springs of water, they 
bowled us along over the hard white road, 
just rapidly enough — not a round of the 
wheel more — to enable us to enjoy the 
scenes through which they were bearing 
us on. And indeed, from the moment 
we turned from the grand old basilica of 
St. John Lateran until we gained the 
woody slopes of the Alban Hills, our sur- 
roundings were the most charming imagi- 
nable. 



*• The day so mild, 
Was Heaven's own child, 
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singing with the larks, and dancing to 
the music of the soft autumn wind. 

For a short distance our road ran over 
the ancient Via Astnarta, the same by 
which Belisarius and Totila entered Rome; 
and then crossing the Mariana stream 
(^Aqua Crabra)j branched oif to the left, 
continuing on over a broad, hard level, 
with the open Campagna brown and sere 
on both sides, and the ruins of the Mar- 
cian and Claudian aqueducts like huge 
anacondas stretching across them. This 
was the direct road to Tusculum in the 
days of Cicero, and upon ancient maps 
traces its way as the Via Tmculana, and 
this fact is well authenticated by the 
^ns of old villas and mausoleums, em- 



bedded in thistles and rank grasses, or 
jutting out above beds of srorim^ which 
everywhere in the vicinity of Rome mark 
the volcanic formation of this region. 

Soon after diverging from the Via An- 
71 aria, we were treated to a most novel 
sight — novel under the surroundings. 
To meet with anything approximating to 
busy life upon the desolateness of the 
Campagna, is an unusual event. True, 
we see scattered groups of dove-hiied cat- 
tle, or a flock of sheep flecking this cov- 
ering of 

"Dead empires and their kings;** 

and we may meet a peasant astride his 
donkey, or perchance some wagon heaped 
high with casks of oil and wine, or it may 
be a little cart, so crowded and overladen 
with vegetables, that only the head of the 
little donkey, with "meek endurance** 
upon his pitifiil face, is seen from be- 
neath the heavy load. But this morning 
a new and stirring scene was given us. 
As we suddenly emerged from the high 
cliffis of lava which for a few rods had 
closed in our view, the clear, cheerful 
notes of the bugle were borne to our 
ears, and we saw the swelling mounds 
and levels of the Campagna flashing with 
bayonets, as file after file of soldiers came 
sweeping over the arid plain. As with 
regular step they trod the brown uplands, 
and then deployed into the narrow passes, 
moving on and on in continuous line, the 
rise and fall of their glittering spears 
were like the ripples of a winding river 
flashing in the bright sunbeams. 

We gave a few moments to this ani- 
mated and animating scene, and then con- 
tinuing our drive, soon reached the Porta 
Furba. Nowhere are the aqueducts of 
Rome more picturesque and grand than 
when seen from this point. Rising to a 
height of more than one hundred feet, 
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they here leap across the road, then break 
off abruptly into arches of three and four 
conjoined ; again we trace them in irregu- 
lar masses, here a broken shaft, poising 
the fragment of a curve, from which the 
winds toss the long, trailing branches of 
ivy to and fro; and there, shattered to 
their base, the massive blocks of stone 
are heaped amid the grass, or some soli- 
tary arcade, all mantled with moss and 
wild flowers, sentinels the path of these 
stupendous aqueducts. In one of those 
single arches draped with trailing vines, 
sat an old shepherd dressed in goat-skin, 
with his crook across his knees, and his 
large dog stretched at his feet, while on 
the sloping ground in front his flock of 
sheep were feeding. Little did the old 
man imagine how charming was the pic- 
ture he gave us in this chance grouping. 

One mile from Porta Furba we passed 
upon the left an immense mound which 
rises from the level plain to the diameter 
of perhaps two hundred and fifty feet. 
Its slopes are sparsely studded with stone 
pines, and upon the summit stands a high, 
narrow tower, now used as a farm-house. 
When this mound, Monte del GranOy 
was excavated in 1594, in it was discov- 
ered that superb sarcophagus which con- 
tained the celebrated Portland Vase, now 
in the British Museum. The sarcophagus 
forms one of the most attractive objecta 
in the " Hall of the Urns," at the Capitol. 
To whom or by whom this mausoleum 
was erected, has never yet been fully 
authenticiited, although it is accredited to 
the Emperor Alexander Severus and his 
mother, A. D. 222. 

For three miles the road runs parallel 
with the Via Appia Nova (the New) 
and the ancient Via Appia, traced by 
gigantic mr numents of former grandeur, 
in sepulchres and suburban villas — the 
tomb of "Cecilia Metella" and the "Ca- 
sale Rotondo," crowned with olives, the 
most conspicuous; while on either hand 
the wide, desolate Campagna sweeps afar, 
like a Dead Sea waveless of life, bearing 
only the shattered wrecks of time upon 
its bosom. 

Gladly leaving their desolation behind 
us, we made rapid advance to the Alban 
Hills, now every moment drawing nearer 



in their beautiful wooded luxuriance. 
Frescati, Albano, Genzano, Colonna, and 
other towns lay in the sunshine upon the 
slopes, and towering above all, Monte 
Cavo, the highest of the Alban range, 
3130 feet above the level of the sea, while 
from out the chestnut groves at its base 
we saw the convent towers of *' Rocca di 
Papa." Behind us was Rome; on our 
right extended the Campagna until a 
silver line marked the waters of the 
Mediterranean Sea; on our left towered 
the Apennines. 

Five miles from Rome we passed upon 
our right the stupendous ruins known as 
Roma Vecchia di Fresrah\ called by 
Fome the Sette Bassi. With the blue 
sky breaking through their sombre arches, 
the tall isolated towers netted with ivy, 
the broken walls opening into dark corri- 
dors, and detached masses of ruins — 
brickwork and stone — spreading their 
desolation over an area of more than four 
thousand feet in circumference, they 
formed a scene inexpressibly grand and 
interesting. In the days of the consuls 
tliis was the site of one of the Alban 
cities. In later times its whole surface 
was covered by a suburban villa. Some 
antiquarians affirm it to have belonged 
to the Emperor Hadrian, others to Com- 
modus. But it matters little now. They 
have but the owls and rooks to dispute 
their claim. 

We soon reached the little aster ia, or 
inn, marking half way to Frescati. Dogs 
and goats, with cackling fowls and struts- 
ting pigeons, crowded the dor rway. At 
a little table outside sat two of the Papal 
Zouaves, quaffing wine with a hunter in 
picturesque garb, whose game-bag and 
gun rested against the side of the house. 
Within the dark portals sat an old woman 
knitting. A pretty young contadiim, in 
gay costume, stood coquettishly within 
sight of the gallant Zouaves, while the 
mother of a troup of children, one in her 
arms, and the others at her heels, was 
apparently busy preparing the dinner for 
her guests. A large tortoise shell cat 
lay basking in the sun, her nose suspi- 
ciously near the game-bag of the hunter. 
The inn stood a httle upon one sitie of 
the road, and then turning from it was a 
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narrow shady lane, terminated by an 
arch, through which sheep and oxen 
were seen browsing in the fields beyond. 
It was a pleasant picture of rural life. 

Another mile brought us to a large 
plantation of umbrageous stone pines and 
dark cypress trees, belonging to the Prince 
Borghese. An old castellated farm-house 
stood on the edge of these thick woods, 
but there were no signs of inhabitants; 
on the contrary, its blackened walls and 
tall, dismal towers were suggestive alone 
of those domains which romance loves to 
picture with ghosts, and to make "night 
hideous" with mysterious echoes. Pass- 
ing a fine fountain whose large basin 
might water "the cattle upon a thousand 
hills," the road commenced gradually to 
ascend; and very soon, in contrast to the 
sterile waste through which we had thus 
far bowled along, we were met with luxu- 
riant vineyards, and the soft, silvery green 
of the olive orchards. 

It was the season of the vintage, when 
October, crowned with vines, walks with 
ruddy feet through the sunny lands of 
Italy ; and as we pa*«sed up the hill, pa- 
tient little donkeys, laden with large 
buckets of the luscious grapes, trotted 
past us on their way to Frescati, where 
the finest wine of the country is made; 
or others, with empty baskets and buck- 
ets, came jogging down to the music of 
little bells; while in the vineyards, among 
the mottled vines, lads and lasses in gay 
peasant costume, were gathering the 
grapes from the trellised branches. 

Everv moment enhanced the loveliness 
of the landscape as we continued the 
ascent, not without several times stop- 
vehicle at certain points, to 
anew the extended panorama. 
Through a perfect vista of olive trees, 
interspersed with the broad-branching 
ilex, we suddenly emerged upon an open 
piazza or srjuare, where a little church, 
constructed of the mellow tinted traver- 
tine, offered, with its graceful bell-tower, 
a charming contrast to the dark foliage 
against which it seems to rest. Round- 
a turn of the road, we drew up in 
t of the entrance, disturbing, no doubt, 
elicious day-dreams of a young artist 
his bride, who had come hither from 
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the Seven Hills to enjoy their honeymoon 
amid the shades of Frescati. A pleasant 
greeting was exclianged between the 
happy pair and my companions, both 
artists, and we then entered the church 
in company. Candles were burning be- 
fore the high altar, while the sickly odor 
of incense betokened the completion of 
the morning orisons of the priests. 

There was nothing of particular inter- 
est to claim our notice either in fresco, 
stucco, or marble, and therefore, once 
more in the carriage, we drove rapidly 
around the base of the hill, on whose 
luxuriant slopes were seen the fine villas 
of Roman patricians, and soon found 
ourselves upon the "Porta Romana," 
a large square outside the walls, de- 
riving its name from the ancient gate, 
Porta Bonunuij which, until within a 
few months, formed the entrance into 
this charming town. This gate, through 
which consuls and emperors passed in 
their day, was one of the most interesting 
relics of the olden time ; but at present, 
to the great regret of all antiquarians and 
lovers of the picturesque, there are no 
vestiges of the old gate remaining save 
in those massive blocks of stone which 
form the foundations of a large manufac- 
tory. * • To what base uses must we come 
at last!" 

Far from being an aristocratic building 
was the little o^teria before which our 
driver reined in his horses. A traveller 
would as soon have expected comfortable 
accommodations at any little wayside 
shanty along the track of a railroad under 
construction, for it was, in fact, but a 
cavern, into which the light of day found 
admittance only through the open mouth, 
but failing to penetrato the far end grot- 
tos, left them to the dim glimmer of tal- 
low candles. And for the very reason 
that it irna a dark cavern, and only one 
of many which we might hope to explore, 
by thus patronizing mine host of the 
"Porta Romana," in lieu of the fashion- 
able " Uotel Roma" within the walls, did 
we prefer to lunch in this dismal domain, 
where men, women and children flitted 
to and fro in the red light of burning 
braziers and flickering candles, like so 
many demons. 
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A brief sketch of this pretty Alban 
town may not be out of place. 

When the beautiful city of Tusculum, 
"Queen of the Alban Hills," was de- 
stroyed by the Romans in the year 1191, 
the inhabitants who had the good for- 
tune to escape the barbarous inhumanity 
of their foes fled to the safety of the hills 
lower down the mountain. Here, build- 
ing themselves little huts of the branches 
of the trees, they sheltered themselves 
within the close umbrage of the groves 
from the cruelties practiced by the Ro- 
mans, who not only put their captives to 
the sword, but, according to tradition, 
tortured them with a refinement worthy 
the Chinese massacres of our day. And 
so the name Franche (boughs), now 
Frescati, was given by these Tusculum 
fugitives to the place of their retreat. 
This was in the reign of the Pope Celes- 
tine III. But this very spot, which thus 
afforded them shelter, had at an earlier 
day formed a great attraction for the 
wealthy citizens of Rome, which is proven 
by the fact that so many ancient villas 
were placed here, whose massive founda- 
tions from time to time were brought to 
light, as the fugitive Tusculanians, gain- 
ing strength and security, built up their 
pleasant town amid the deep wooded 
slopes of the Alban Hills. Razed to the 
ground probably in former wars, these 
ruins had lain for centuries under the 
thick growth of trees and underbrush 
which now gave shelter to the fugitives. 

Careful research has appropriated many 
of those ruins to distinguished men. 
Where now stands the Villa Muti, Cicero 
is reported to have dwelt in a superb 
villa, although he was the owner of an- 
other at Tusculum, two miles higher up 
the mountain. On the site of the gray 
old Castle Pentini, in one of his magnifi- 
cent abodes, surrounded by gardens of 
extraordinary splendor, lived Lucullus; 
and many others might be nmncxf^ but 
with what accuracy not even history can 
assure us. 

Its proximity to Rome — being only 
twelve miles distant — the salubrious cli- 
mate, free from the malaria which some- 
times infects other mountain towns, and 
the quiet of its woods and dells, render 



Frescati still a favorite resort of the Ro- 
mans, whose fine villas, built by princes 
aforetime, now offer tempting homes to 
their descendants during the summer. 
The order of Jesuits have also a college 
here, whence they flock from Rome in 
the months of August and September. 

Leaving the preparation of our lunch 
to the culinary skill of the hostess, we 
now passed within the walls, and entered 
the town proper. Nothing could be more 
forlorn than the two or three narrow 
streets which conducted us to the *' Place 
San Pierre," where stands the handsome 
Cathedral of Saint Peter. These streets 
rather disturbed our romance, for, like 
the Jews' quarter, or Ghetto^ of Rome, 
they were dark and slippery with decay- 
ing garbage, and crowded with women 
and children, huddled in the doorways of 
dingy dwellings, while the men lounged 
idly against the posts, smoking with a 
careless indifference, as if labor was total- 
ly unnecessary in this land of the olive 
and the vine. 

The cathedral of St. Peter possesses 
one point of interest certainly. In one 
of its deep arches are the remains of the 
unfortunate Charles Edward, the Pre- 
tender. They rest under a handsome 
monument of plain black and white 
veined marble, surmounted by the arms 
of Great Britain. It was erected to his 
memory by his brother, the Cardinal of 
York, once bishop of this diocese. It 
bears a Latin inscription, with the date 
of his death, which took place January 
31st, 1788. 

Aside from the historical records, the 
pen of Sir Walter Scott has clothed the 
character of the young Pretender with so 
much interest, that no person who has felt 
the enchantment of that " Wizard of the 
North," can fail to be moved when they 
stand beside this last resting-place of the 
ill-fated Charles Edward. 

The cathedral dates from the year 
1700, when Clement XI. was Pope. 
There are several good alto-reh'efs in the 
side chapels. One represents a company 
of saints kneeling before St. Peter, the 
group surrounded by angels. Another 
of Saint Ambrose, performing miraculous 
cures upon the halt, deaf, and blind. 
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JV r"c>und the rich gilded stucco and marble 
Jill, in which this aUo-vdief is placed, 
8uspend;;d many votive offerinfrs of 
cjri-a.t:eful hearts ; to one of which, a hand- 
£}C»rnc rifle, the old Sacristan called our 
-pjii*ticular attention, by^ relating the fart 
t,Ha«.t> a young hunter, in roaming through 
t,l^e forests upon the Tusculum heights, 
litid the misfortune to stumble against 
-tlic projecting roots of a tree; in conse- 
oiience of which his rifle exploded, 
-^vounding him most severely in the face, i 
Xii^ prayers to the good Saint Ambrose ! 
-^ero answered by the perfect rcstorati )n 
^ ot" flesh and l)one to his disfigured coun- 
tenance; and as a thank-offering, the 
young hunter here hung up his rifle! 

In the Church of the Capuchins, which 
is most charmingly situated, we saw a 
lovely painting by Cruilo Romano, repre- 
peiiting the Holy Family, and a "Cru- 
cifixion " by Paul Brill. 

Passing by a fountain, which poured 
its crystal w^aters from the mouths of 
sea-gods and dolphins into a large marble 
basin, we now f >und ours.^lves upon a 
broad esplanade, from which lolly terrace 
flights of steps led down to the plains 
below. Of these we commenced the de- 
scent, arriving at intervals of some twenty 
or thirty steps, upcm a circular platform, 
fr.an which we looked over the waving 
tops of chestnut groves and forests of 
pines, into the charming scenery which 
strtjtched beyond. iVfler staying our pro- 
gress many times to enjoy this extended 
pan'»rami, the descent was at length ac- 
complished, and we sto'>d before an old 
weathiT-beaten castle, most gloomy aud 
desolate in appearance. With this an- 
cient edifice, however, dreary as it now 
looked, one of my companions had none 
but tlie most ple.isant associations, having 
been an invited guest, for several weeks 
in the summer of '07, of the late venera- 
ble Cardinal .Pentini, who closed a long 
and disappohited life on the very morn- 
ing of the day when the Ecumenical 
Council first met in the grand Council 
Hall at St. Peter's. 

The Cardinal was a good old man ; too 

in his views, however, to suit the 

Court. He was also a man of 

linir, of versatile talents, aud of 




m )st polished and agreeable manners. It 
is a matter of history that when Pius IX. 
first assimied the Papacy he offered the 
rare spectacle of a liberal, high-minded 
Pope. At that time, no one stood higher 
in his confidence than Cardinal Pentini, 
filling, I believe, the same position now 
held by the Cardinal Antonelli. And it 
is a matter of history also, that the 
well-meaning Pope was so disturbed by 
the constant murmurings of the dissatis- 
fied clergy, and his liberal principles and 
plans so condemned by the majority of 
the Catholic party, that, wanting the 
firmness to *'dare the r/V/A^,'* he did "the 
vromf^ by yielding up his own better 
nature, and putting in force more strin- 
gent measures for papal supremacy. 
After the return of Pius IX. from 
Gaeta, in 1849, no more was heard of 
those grand plans in which a Papal 
sovereign had dared to indulge! And 
with them fell also Cardinal Pentini. 
The important position which he had 
previously held in the councils of the 
Vatican was now given to another — 
although he retained the rank of cardi- 
nal to the day of his death — the ra^h 
without the injiuence of his ambitious rival. 
In this old fcastle, covering a portion 
of the magnificent domains of LueuUus, 
which Plutarch affirms wore adorned 
with the most sumptuous galleries, filled 
with paintings and statues, — with grand 
saloons, through which this luxurious 
Koman could walk sheltered from the 
sun, yet open to the delightful landscape 
that the far-stretching grounds afforded 
in their variety all that could charm the 
eye, or gratify the s /uses ; in this grim 
edifice, so little answering to the glories 
I of its predecessor, did the old Cardinal 
Pentini pass the greater portion of his 
remaining life, absorbed in study and in 
acts of mercy to his fellow-man. In his 
' kindness of heart and disinterested char- 
! ities he may be termed a second Saint 
I Greg »ry the Great, for he made himself 
poor that he might enrich others. Little 
by little liis treasures faded away — piece 
by piece his furniture disappeared in the 
cause of the destitute, until it seemed 
that the good, benevolent soul had no 



more to give. 
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Ooly a few days before he died, a poor 
woman came to him with a sad story of 
want and suffering. 

"Look around you," said the dying 
man in a feeble voice, ^^ and if you see 
anything in this apartment which can be 
of service to you, it is yours." 

Ah ! a wretched place was' that for a 
cardinal to die in ! There was but the 
table and a few chairs. 

"There is nothing, your reverence," 
answered the poor woman; casting her 
eyes around upon the scanty furniture. 

The Cardinal clasped his hands in 
prayer, and as he did so, he felt the ring, 
the episcopal ring, upon his finger! 
With thanks to God for thus giving him 
the means to relieve the necessities of the 
suppliant, he drew it off, and handing it 
to the woman, said : 

"Take this and sell it; it will more 
than suffice your present need." 

In her dire necessity the woman re- 
ceived the sacred and valuable gift. 

This fact becoming known after .the 
death of the good old man, careful search 
for the ring was instituted, finally result- 
ing in its discovery amid the miscella- 
neous hoards of a pawnbroker. It was 
redeemed, and afterwards presented to an 
eminent £nglish nobleman who hud 
known its former venerable possessor. 

In his younger and happier days the 
Cardinal was a great sportsman, and the 
crack of his unerring rifle often rang 
through the forests of Frescati. One 
morning early, a gay party of sportsmen 
sillied forth from the old ciistle, accom- 
panied by the Cardinal. As they passed 
the outskirts of a thick covert abounding 
with game, the keen eye of the latter de- 
t3Cted a bird of brilliant plumage swaying 
upon the lower branches of a tree at some 
little distance ahead. Raising his rifle, 
he fired. The bird (piivcred for an in- 
stant, "and then remained upon the bough 
as if perfectly unconscious of danger. 
Cautiously advancing a few paces, what 
was the horror of this reverend prelate 
of the holy Roman Church to find that 
lie had shot out o/i^ of the ei/rs of th^i 
Virgin Jinry ! The gay plumage of this 
bright bird resolved itself into patches of 
Ted and blue paint, which adorned one of 
12 



those little wayside images of the Virgin 
so common throughout all Italy. The 
poor man was greatly chagrined at this 
unlucky shot, and begged of his friends 
to keep it secret. But secrets will out; 
and so in the course of time this did also, 
and the Cardinal's aim pointed many a 
joke in the festive gatherings of bishops 
and canons. 

- We found it impossible to gain admit- 
tance into the old castle, but were invited 
to enter the gardens, which are now most 
sadly neglected. The lovely flower beds 
overgrown with weeds, through which 
violets and jonquils lifted their pretty ^^jC' 
heads — the long alleys of box were left vm-gf^C/^ C 
trimmed, and the fountains were chokedr ^ ^ -^X 
and dry. A portion of the grouudi ^ ^* 
Cardinal Pentini excavated at his own 
expense, with no very great results, how- 
ever — 'the precints of Lucullus only yield- 
ing some few fragmentary inscriptions, 
S3veral busts — one of Seneca, by the way 
— and one or two mutilated statues, and 
portions of finely sculptured frieze. 

Leaving the castle, a pleasant walk 
below the broad esplanade brought us at 
length to our cavernous osteria^ where we 
partook of our maccaroni and cheese in 
the most primitive style imaginable; the 
cloth being laid over a long pine board, 
dignified as table for the time being, and 
waited upon by mine host, in paper cap 
over his black oily locks, with all the 
ingenuousness with which poor old Caleb 
Baldestone lifted the cover from " the ane 
itaut Acrr/w//" placed before the Laird of 
Ravenswood ! 

We next proceeded to explore the grot- 
toes connected with this dark domain. 
With lighted torches we followed the steps 
of our guide through the heavy arches 
which once supported the walls of some 
majestic villa — perhaps that of the Em- 
peror Augustus himself — who can tell? 
and then adown the broken slanting 
stones, into those narrow winding caves, 
where the foot slid through the black 
oozing mud, and the walls were dripping, 
and your hand came in contact with tufts 
of fungi, speckled and cold like a toad; 
and then down into lower vaults still, 
and then round and round through dark- 
ness and slime, until by another entrance 
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we suddenly emei^ed into the apartment 
we had so lately left, and which, by 
contrast, assumed a light and cheerful 
air; and surely no flowers ever looked 
more lovely than did the bright bouquet 
of autumn which I had left upon the 
table, ere making the circuit of the caves. 
All of these caves were probably but the 
wine-vaults of some lordly patrician or 
emperor. 

Many are the villas of Frescati, — the 
Villa Muti, where once dwelt the Cardi- 
nal York; Villa Conti, Aldobrandini, 
Villa Falconeire, Kuffinella, belonging in 
former years to Lucien Bonaparte, and 
many others equally beautiful, which 
might be named. Of all these, time 
would only allow us to visit one^ and 
that one we decided should be the Villa 
Aldobrandini, the property of the Prince 
Borghese. 

It stands high up the mountain side, 
backed by delicious woods, to which a 
winding road formed the ascent, made 
musical with the bells of the little don- 
keys, which, laden with grapes, trotted 
on by our side to reach the wine presses 
of the many little buildings on the way 
up the hill ; and to this cheerful melody 
of bells was added the monotone of the 
miller's hopper, for several flour mills are 
also located in this vicinity. Passing a 
deep archway, hewn, as it would seem, 
in the hard lava rock, we saw near the 
entrance several huge casks containing 
the fermenting juice of the grapes, while 
the air reeked with its odor. We ven- 
tured in. Imagine the scene. Upon 
one side were the immense hogsheads of 
fermenting liquor heaped high with grape 
skins, which trembled under the seething 
forc« below. Upon the other was a 
stable, where a donkey and goat fed har- 
moniously. In the centre of this place 
stood a single hogshead, with a deep 
trough running around its base. Upon 
a pile of straw, evidently the donkey's 
bed, an old man was dozing; his gar- 
ments all ragged, and his white hair 
standing out stiff as the quills of a por- 
cupine from his head. A young man 
with bare feet and legs, naked to the 
thighs, his black hair hanging loosely 
about his ears, was leaning idly against a 



post, smoking a pipe. Seeing us enter, 
to my surprise he leaped over into th« 
hogshead, and nodding at us, b^an to 
tread the grapes up and down, round and 
round — the juice oozing into the trough 
each time the feet planted themselves ! 

Viewing the surroundings — the stable, 
the black soil mud yielding to the foot, 
its filthiness ; and knowing, too, that the 
zealous operator dancing in the wine vat 
had passed from all this to his labor, 
without a door-scraper, I was reminded 
of a temperance lecture I once heard 
delivered by a reformed inebriate. Said 
he: 

"And is it wine ye think ye are drink- 
ing, ladies and gentlemen? Is it the 
pure juice of the grape that ye think ye 
are giving your friends? Arrah, pure 
is it — pure! Let me tell yees, ladies 
and gentlemen, ye are making them to 
drink spiders, flies, crawling reptrles, 
abominations, old boots, and the devil's 
lavings ! " 

The wine of Frescati is celebrated /or 
its purity, however ! 

Another scene awaited us, ere we 
reached the acclivity. Upon the roadside 
were the ruins of a sepulchre, whose one 
crumbling tower seemed embedded in the 
steep cliff, which rose to the height of 
perhaps thirty feet, perfectly bare of 
herbage, though draped with trailing 
vines leaping down from the verdant ^ 
meadow above. As we came in front of 
this old ruin, what sound met us? A 
weaver's shuttle ! Yes, in that desolate 
tomb, with scarce a hand's breadth be- 
tween the loom and the wall, a gray- 
haired woman 

*• With her joyless raien, 
Sat like a Fate, and watched the flying 
thread." 

She neither raised her head, nor took the 
slightest notice of us, as we stood before 
her. Indeed it was a sight almost of 
t^ars, to behold that aged woman alone 
in that dreary tomb, her own thread of 
life nearly spent, still plying the shut- 
tle back and forth — back and forth — in 
time to the beatings of her own heart ; 
beating, perhaps, with the hope of gain 
which her withered hands might earn for 
those she loves in the vale below. 
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Our ascent of course was samswhat 
delayed, but seasoned with the novelty of 
what we had seen. Finally, however, we 
gained the broad plateau upon which 
stands the Villa Aldobrandini, with a 
landscape before us of unsurpassed love- 
liness. We might at our discretion have 
visited the interior of this superb villa, 
which has the reputation of being richly 
decorated; and containing also some fine 
fresco paintings by D'Arpino — yet Na- 
ture asserted her claims far above all 
which Art could offer us, and ,we were 
more than satisfied to wander at will 
where the surroundings on either hand 
were so enchanting. The gardens lay at 
the foot of hills crowned with the glossy 
ilex, with broad branching chestnut trees 
and stone pines. 

Every variety of choice flowers were 
in blossom; there were beds of gorgeous 
dahlias, roses sweet as June, walks bor- 
dered with box-wood clipped in fanciful 
designs, and fountains, in whose clear 
depths the little gold fish sported. In 
the grounds back of the villa are the 
magnificent fountains. A semi-circular 
arcade sweeps into the hill side, in which 
gods and goddesses sport in the bright 
play of the waters. In the centre group 
Atlas stoops under an aqueous globe, 
half veiled in desc2nding showers from 
the rocks above. Neptune, with his tri- 
dent, surrounded by naiads and sea-gods, 
occupies the arch upon the left; upon 
the right, a colossal Pan pipes to the 
tumbling waters, while a Centaur, leaping 
up from the coral sedges, tosses on high 
a shower of diamond brilliancy. Above 
this semi-circle, amid the foliage of the 
banks, are concealed other designs, which, 
when the whole force of the waters are 
let loose, join in with these lower foun- 
tains in most wonderful mechanism. This 
inspires Apollo and the Muses, sitting 
apart in another arcade, to utter the most 
dulcet tones. But they were silent now, 
and looked grimly at us, as if we had 
ventured to a rehearsal — gratis. They 



sat knee-deep in the crystal waters, upon 
whose surface two beautiful swans were 
gliding amid the water-lilies, and other 
aqueous plants. 

It would be an almost endless pleasure, 
not a task, to describe the many charm- 
ing little nuoks, the lovely dells, and um- 
brageous walks, with which the precincts 
of the Aldobrandini abound, or to por- 
tray the wide-spread landscape viewed 
from the plateau. And yet with all its 
beauties — with all its combined luxu- 
riance of art and nature, this fine domain 
is seldom visited by its owner, the Prince 
Borghese, but is left to the occupancy of 
servants and retainers. 

It was with regret that we finally 
turned from surroundings so enticingly 
beautiful, and once more retraced our 
steps down the hill side; and then 
wound our way to the broad esplanade 
which overlooks the whole charming 
scene of Campagna and mountains. Here 
we seated ourselves upon the marble 
benches placed around, or walked up and 
down the long galleries of shade, formed 
by the interlacing branches of the olive 
trees. Our pleasure was not unalloyed, 
for we were beset with beggars with piti- 
ful whine, and dirty hands, or ^^/or the 
love of the Virgin,^ ^ besought to purchase 
little medals of the saints, or a crucifix — 
perhaps a bunch of pretty flowers. Stu- 
dents from the Jesuit college, in their 
long black robes faced with scarlet, saun- 
tered beneath the shade; or venerable 
priests, conning their breviaries, passed 
us by with solemn gait. 

The declining sun warned us from our 
pleasant location. Again we took our 
seats in the carriage, with Rome before 
us, and the grand Dome of St. Peter's 
looming darkly against the horiison. The 
drive in was like a fairy tale, filled with 
enchantment and beauty, under the soft 
shadows of the gathering twilight, for 
the sun had sunk calmly down in the 
glowing West, yet 

'* Left bis banners trailing on the sky.'* 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT MR. MORRIS. 



BY EDOAB FAWCETT. 



IT is remarkable that a nation whose 
literary records reveal so honored 
and honor- worthy an array of poets as 
thi>8e of Great Britain, should show such 
a |xi»»ii n for increasing their number by 
wrpetual attempts to enroll upon that 
nivioluble catalogue the names of new as- 
i>inints. If it is not, strictly speaking, 
^ladame Britannia herself whose august 
hand leads some fresh-laurelled youth, 
oniH) at least in every five years, up a 
cvrtain very steep and difficult ascent, 
this nWrone yet bears a striking resem- 
blance to her with whom she is so often 
confounded. Most intelligent people are 
familiar with the ^' sudden making of 
splendid names" that has been a poetical 
feature in Great Britain for at least fifty 
years past; and many are also familiar 
with the fact of how dolefully blaze after 
blaze has resulted, that which but yester- 
day coruscated being to-day as un radiant 
as the black husk of some spent fire- work. 
Certain young men have managed to get- 
themselves talked about, and written 
about, and (rarest of all attainments!) 
prophesied about. They have usually 
been young men who have given to the 
world an exceedingly long poem, quite as 
much epic as dramatic, in which every- 
body soliloquizes, and apostrophizes and 
moralizes, and nothing very definite is 
done in the way of story-telling. And 
the critical world, in reviewing their 
work, has usually looked upon its worst 
faults with eyes of pardon, and assured 
us that somebody very much like an un- 
developed Shakspeare was groping after 
future renown amid the metaphorical 
complexities of his " Life-Drama," his 
" Balder," his '* Festus," or his anything 
else that happened just then to engross 
literary attention. Detached passages are 
quoted in which comets splendor the 
sleepy realms of night, not to speak of 
id moons that play parts equally 
with a similar effect of sub- 

d work, confesses even the 




most headstrong caviler, not to believe 
that the youthful hand which b^rays so 
much exquisite cunning in the constmc- 
tion of frieze and column, can build, at 
some future day, a solid, time-resisting 
structure, wherein ornamentation shall 
yield to durability. Everybody is per- 
suaded at least to hope for the best, and 
await further developments, while by far 
the majority of readers share the serene 
certainty of their favorite Quarterlies and 
Saturday Reviews, firm in their convic- 
tions of what the years must of necessity 
bring forth. But alas ! in many cases the 
years have brought forth only the fact of 
how much real feebleness of thought was 
hidden under each author's seeming 
strength. Mr. So-and-So writes again, 
and the solar system is still lending its 
pristine lustre to his pages ; or, if you 
please, the sensitive dark-eyed heroes are 
still rhapsodizing about the general emp- 
tiness of human affairs, and now wanting 
magnificently to dwell in some distant 
star, now musing from moonlighted bal- 
conies concerning the dead-and-gone glo- 
ries of Greece and Rome. But there is 
nothing in this later attempt that answers (^ 
the so-called *' promise" of its predeces- 
sor. Very oft^n a general hue and cry 
is raised, and the idol of yesterday finds 
himself compassed with rude iconoclasts. 
Old imprisoned sneers and doubts spring 
like unleashed bloodhounds from their 
hiding places, and assault a reputation 
which even by their unjust fury is too 
easily torn into shreds. The critics close 
their inkstands with an indignant snap, 
and write henceforward of their poor 
victim in the gall of savage disgust. As 
for the object of this wide censure, he is 
usually subdued, if not wholly crushed, 
and consents hereafter to link the one 
virtue of silence to his thousand crimes 
of extravagance. 

Of late, however, there seems to have 
arisen a new race of poets on the s^il of 
Great Britain, who, besides accomplish- 
ing the difficult task of making their 
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first books*' noticeable and popular, 
have managed to retain the nearly world- 
wide fames thus bestowed upon them 
after publishing a second and even a 
third time. It is true that these writers 
have avoided, in almost every case, the 
pseudo-Byronic tendencies of those whose 
rapidly won recognition was similar to 
their own; and it is also true of Mr. 
William Morris — at present accounted 
one of the most successful attempters of 
verse whom the century has yet seen — 
that his first contribution to English lit- 
erature was little read or known. His 
"Life and Death of Jason,*' however, 
first given to the world four years ago, 
and being his second published work, 
lighted for him the fires of an incense 
which now threaten, if we shall believe 
the popular judgment, to burn forever. 
It would be quite heretical to state that 
Mr. Morris' "Earthly Paradise" has not 
proven the divine right of its author to 
any less honorable mantle than that of 
Geoffrey Chaucer, the master whom he 
profeifses so devoutly to worship. Eveiy 
most potent authority in the land has 
rendered him intellectual homage. That 
which he has given the world is eulogized 
as work done, and not at all as work 
promised. Scarcely in a single instance 
has one discordant note mingled itself 
with the broad harmony of approval 
which now gi'eets him. He has awaked 
one morning to find himself famous, but 
not as poor Alexander Smith awoke, nor 
as those others awoke whom the name of 
Alexander Smith readily suggests. Peo- 
ple do not speak of him as -^promising to 
be a greater poet than any emergent 
genius of the last few years," or say of 
him that "since Tennyson, no poet has 
come bjfore the public with the same 
promise as the author of this volume," — 
words which belong to the countless col- 
umns of encomium that paid reverence lo 
the now half-forgotten "Life Drama." 
They pronounce his verse, on the con- 
trary, to be a thorough fulfillment of its 
author's ideal, and call the ideal and its 
fulfillment, taken together, something 
very like a literary miracle. They assert 
that althouc^h the tales which he tells are 
nearly as old (Mr. Darwin's pardon being 



politely begged just here) as man him- 
self, the mode of telling them has added 
to their ancient flavor a sweetness and 
richness which genius alone can give; 
that although the bulk and general char- 
acter of hb two great poems form a direct 
defiance to the spirit of the age in which 
he lives, a certain inexplicable grace and 
delicacy of handling has banished the 
least sign of tediuusness from their pages ; 
that, in short, Mr. Morris has shown 
himself — ^throwing aside any comparison 
between his poetic standing and those of 
dead singers — fitted to rank side and side 
with the most masterly living singers of 
his native land. "He is nominated by 
acclamation," boldly announces one of 
our own most prominent dailies, " to the 
next Poet-Laureateship, and has been 
universally hailed as a great poet, almost 
universally as the greatest of the new 
generation." Even, in truth, to present 
the most brief epitome of what the 
critics have declared in favor of Mr. Mor- 
ris' writings would require quite an ex- 
tended space. One could not select from 
among the flowers of praise that crowd 
his pathway, only the brightest and the 
choicest in perfume, without gathering 
together, by the operation, a very colossus 
of nosegays. 

In considering the ovation with which 
this new author has been greeted, we 
must admit that not even the proverbial 
faithlessness of reviewers will ever be 
powerful to effect his sudden dethrone- 
ment. If a lapse from public approval 
is the future doom of Mr. Morris, it will 
be a lapse almost imperceptibly gradual. 
His old admirers will not fall off by mul- 
titudes, but rather by couples and trios. 
Yet that a term of twenty years will do 
for "Jason" and the "Earthly Paradise" 
very much what a decidedly lesser period 
has done for many a poem that has held, 
rocket-like, the heaven of success, in 
short, though "splendid usurpature," is 
believed by the writer of the present 
article. 

It is hard to read many pages of these 
works without becoming impressed by 
the fact of what may be termed the thor- 
ough self-contentment of their author. 
It is evidently a profound pleasure for 
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him to re-weave the old legends of which 
he is so fond, sitting at the feet of his 
"master," Geoflfrey Chaucer, and happily 
busying his fingers with those ravelled 
strands of tradition that go to make his 
own fresher fabrics. So beautiful are 
the time-defying colors of these same 
strands with which he so bounteously 
feeds his distaff, that howsoever unskill- 
ful be the weaving of them, anything 
like positive ugliness might seem an al- 
most impossible result therefrom; but 
surely, to readers who remember how 
many of the stories in which Mr. Morris 
deals are still preserved in the immortal 
literature of a past age, it might natu- 
rally appear an almost imperative duty on 
the part of their present narrator to in- 
vest their second telling with some few 
of those superb artistic attributes which 
mark the originals. Any such duty, 
however, has been, in the volumes under 
consideration, studiously ignored. Tak- 
ing Chaucer's manner for his unchange- 
able model, the poet has begun his 
"Jason" with the quiet statement that 

*' In Thessaly, beside the tumbling sea, 
Ouce dwelt a folk men called the Minzae," 

atid thereafter, through the space of 
seventeen books, has made the rambling 
placidity of his verse inform us how the 
hero-laden Argo set sail for Colchis, com- 
pleted it« voyage successfully, obtained 
the Golden Fleece through Mcdesi's op- 
portune aid. and landed again in its own 
waters, bearing thither the Colchian sor- 
ceress, whose subsequent misforune and 
crime are both too familiar for repetition. 
In the "Earthly Paradise" we have a 
number of tales told with the same 
serenely narrative style — a sort of lyrical 
necklace, so to phrase it, whose clasps 
are a ponderous prologue and epilogue, 
and whose jewels may be considered the 
stories themselves, strung upon a thread 
of often-recurring description. It is no- 
ticeable that the eulogists of Mr. Morris 
have in few instances commanded us to 
be thrilled into anything like enthusiasm 
by what he has written. They have 
usually insisted, however, upon the 
dreaminess," the "fascination," and 
" delightfulness " of his work. I 




have not succeeded, during quite a thor- 
ough investigation of their criticisms, in 
finding the least permission to feel wea- 
ried by the length of either poem. It 
seems to be forbidden most sternly to 
every reader that he shall do anything 
else than devour what literary feast, in 
the shape of these volumes, the gods 
have provided for him, and sigh, when 
his pleasure is ended, for fresh Jasons 
and Earthly Paradises new. One of the 
cardinal poetic virtu^ possessed by Mr. 
Morris would seem to be his exhaustless 
powers of entertainment. Reliable author- 
ity may have stated that even the nectar 
of Milton must not be quaffed too long or 
too steadily ; but we are told that deep 
draughts of Morris will not produce the 
least symptoms of repletion. Are we to 
conclude, therefore, because the latter 
author has given us something which, 
from beginning to end, requires no 
smallest mental effort for the compre- 
hension of it, in which men and women 
seem moving hither and thither like the 
mere vague shadows they are, and in 
which wondrous deeds are narrated whose 
improbability makes these same charac- 
ters, appear still more unreal, that for this 
reason our appreciative nineteenth cen- 
tury, blessed with the great heritages of 
past writers, and owning a love of strong 
dramatic creations which has rendered 
such names as Hawthorne and Browning 
familiar to every cultured mind, should 
now find in a few gracefully-written fairy 
tales the objects of unlimited admiration ? 
Perhaps it would be unfair to draw so 
harsh a conclusion. One may more 
charitably suppose that the subtleties of 
certain modern writers of verse have pro- 
duced what might be termed an extrava- 
gant reaction in favor of their opposite. 
Mr. Morris is evidently so thorough a 
scholar that his familiarity with the 
language, manners, and customs of the 
ancients must of necessity command 
respect, and this fact being patent to the 
most careless observer, the additional 
fact of his having written what "he who 
runs may read" is thereby greeted with 
a more wide indulgence. 

Yet to those who declare that the au- 
thor of "Jason," in boldly militating 
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a^nst literary fashion, and in substitut- 
ing a child-like carelessness of style for 
the exquisite finish of contemporary ver- 
sifiers, laid just claim to the honor due 
an original poet, it might well be an- 
swered, that originality widely differs from 
newness, and that to become the founder 
of a poet school, one must not have stolen 
one s inspiration too recklessly from de- 
parted singers. The age in which Chau- 
cer lived was an age to which "The 
Romaunt of the Rose," and "The Le- 
gend of Gt)od Women/' was doubtless 
thoroughly suited; an age of simple 
belief on the one hand, and artistic in- 
fancy on the other. The fame which 
Chaucer has lefl behind him as "the 
Morning-star of Song," depends so im- 
mensely upon that surrounding dearth of 
poetry which made his works the single 
spot of greenness in all its barren track, 
that criticism has far less to do with what 
work he has bequeathed us, than admira- 
tion with the curious fact of his having 
bequeathed anything half so noticeable. 
That the lapse of several centuries should 
find in Mr. Morris an ardent admirer of 
Chaucerian beauties, is by no means a 
matter of wonder; and that he should 
deem it the occupation worthy of a scho- 
lar's leisure to invest the unassuming, 
gentle spirit of this old-time bard with 
whatever fresh charms our changed lan- 
guage can bestow upon it, pres.^rving, 
with all the fidelity of a skillful imitator, 
many of those quaint graces which mark 
the unstudied, inartificial rhymes of a 
mediaeval past, is altogether free from 
the least suspicion of idle diletantteism 
or purposeless affectation. Yet that the 
world for whose benefit he has devised 
this pleasure should overvalue xta worth 
to the extent evidenced by many journals 
and quarterlies, not only points with un- 
flattering finger at the acumen of certain 
judges, but shadows needlessly with the 
bulk of an unmerited adjiiration, such 
effort as deserves to be warmly though 
rationally appreciated. It is hard to 
congratulate Mr. Morris on the popular 
success of his verses. Had Chaucer 
lived in an age like the present, his 
genius must have borne a severer test 
than it then bore, and now to have won 



a fame such as we accord him readily 
when remembering the "London clean 
and small and white," of which Mr. 
Morris himself tells us, might have tasked 
him more sternly than many of his living 
friends will admit. Neither "Jason" 
nor the "Earthly Paradise" are needed 
by the century in which they were writ- 
ten; and time, which classifies and cata- 
logues with so inexorable a pen-stroke, 
will not pause long before he labels them 
as anachronisms. 

If we of these latter days have indeed 
lost that simple, genu ins faith, which 
seems to be the source of all noblest poe- 
try, and if a sort of universal skepticism 
has begun to deaden the rightful enthu- 
siasm of our artists, there is yet left to us 
the love of art for its own sake, and the 
worship of the beautiful in its own naked 
majesty. Posterity shall not rank the 
literary productions of our age, perhaps, 
equal with those of many that have pre- 
ceded it. Our Augustus, if we have one, 
has turned money-changer, and our Ma- 
caenas plays the patron no more. Doubt 
is working sad havoc with much that 
former generations deemed indestructi- 
ble; "time turns the old days to deri- 
sion," and ideas and theories for which a 
superb fanaticism offered up its heca- 
tombs of martyrs, have now became like 
the lichen-clad ruins of deserted shrines. 
Yet because Homers, and Dantes, and 
Miltons are as much a present impossi- 
bility as Burnses, or Shelleys, poesy 
should not for this reason lock her lips 
in despair. Man still possesses the one 
supreme subject for song — himself The 
delineation of humanity's best and worst 
types yet remains to us; fine conceptions 
are as possible now to the genius worthy 
of theai, as when an Inferno struck its 
imperishable roots within the depths of 
grand religious faith, or when an Ode to 
Libert 1/ pealed across Europe from a 
heart nearly broken with its own pas- 
sionate singing. Only obstinate worship- 
pers of the adage that old things are best, 
will deny Mr. Tennyson's great lyrical 
power; and those who have consented to 
enjoy, without prejudice being permitted 
to mar their enjoyment, such faultless dra- 
matic masterpieces as "Dora," "Locks- 
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ley Hall," "St. Simeon Stylites," "Go- 
diva," *' Ulysses," "The Grdndmother," 
'\ and "Aylmer's Field," must allow that 
there.is such a thing as filling what Mr. 
.Morris sadly calls "an empty day," with 
proud^ masterly music. 

Pethaps it would be safe to say that 
the most enthusiastic of Mr. Morris's ad- 
mirers are those who look with discontent 
upon the finest efforts of our best-known 
modem poete ; and as it is well under- 
stood that petty jealousies often arise to 
work mischief among diflferent literary 
English cliques, one might even suppose 
that from the same source whence sprung 
a certain yearly " spiteful letter," an at- 
tempt is now making itself felt toward 
the end of disestablishing reputations 
won by years of patient labor and de2p 
thought. Such an attempt, if indeed it 
has really been made, cannot but result 
vainly ; yet it is fairer to conclude that 
any deliberate hostile intention is lack- 
ing, and that there exists only a cold dis- 
satisfaction on the part of spirits for 
whom Shakspeare wrote these memorable 
lines of reproach : 

**0 thoughts of men accurst! 
Fast and to come, seem best; things pre- 
sent, worst." 

Before beginning his "Earthly Para- 
dise" Mr. Morris makes an italicized 
address to his readers, the metrical sweet- 
ness of which admirably suits the pre- 
vailing humility of its tone. He calls 
himself, in soft refrain, at the dose of 
each stanza — 

" The idle singer of an empty day," 

and tells us that he is quite powerless to 
perform any great tasks whatever ; such, 
for instance, as easing the burden of our 
fears, making death seem like a slight 
misfortune, or inducing us, for aught that 
he can say, to hope again after we have 
once grown hopeless. Rather, he con- 
tinues, when we are happy, yet half wea- 
ried with our own happiness, and though 
feeling kindly toward all men and grudg- 
ing the lapse of every moment as it 
passjs, we still sigh from hearts unsat- 
isfied, then it will be well to seek the 
pages that have no loftier aim than to 



lighten such shadowy, weightless ennui. 
Throughout the remainder of this ad- 
dress to his probable readers, Mr. Morris 
assumes the same graceful self-abasement, 
and on the very first page of his prologue 
entitled " The Wanderers," he speaks of 
those who shall play their part in his 
stories as 

" The hollow poppets of my rhymes." 

It is not an easy matter to believe that 
an author who can so candidly inform the 
world of what his position m its literature 
deserves to be, should feel anything but 
surprise at the unexpected turn which 
afiairs have taken, and consider his pre- 
sent position before the eyes of men a 
singularly false one. But be can some 
day console himself with the thought that 
he has been his own cleverest critic, and 
that the world may not dethrone him un- 
less at least acknowledging by the act a 
sort of finally-awakened respect for those 
first modest professions with which he 
sought its notice. 

The purely artistic portions of both 
these volumes cannot be said to contain 
much that is at all comparable with the 
same sort of work in many of our living 
poets. Everything — or at least, nearly 
everything — that Mr. Morris has done in 
the way of pure description, partakes so 
greatly of his Chaucerian ideal as often to 
provoke rather than to please. It would 
be idle to say that not a few of his .pas- 
sages possess descriptive beauty ; but too 
frequently the slip shod manner in which 
the verse moves along, the careless repe- 
tition of the same word in line after line, 
the rude jar of certain discords, and the 
perpetration of such utterly false lines as 

" Nor spend one coin of your store for this," 

evidence something hasty, not to say 
slovenly, about the whole composition. 
It is only when the matter of a poem 
is supreme that we should endure, now- 
a-days, to have the manner inferior. 
If the bird soar sunward, it is of little 
account whether stainless plumage bears 
him ; but when he comes to perch upon 
our door-sill and sing tender songs to us, 
grimy feathers are less preferable than 
seemly ones. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
TBI roaiTiTis. 

LAURENT for a moment stond 
Btill, blind and dumL. Then he 
seemed about to rush forward toward his 
desolate home. Ilis father caoght him 
by the arm. 

"What would you do, my son?" he 
aaid. < 

"Die with diose I love, or avenge 

"And would you leave me behind, 
then?" said bb father, gently. 

"Ah! I have you yet," said the boy, 
with a deep choking sob. 

" So you were safe, would to God my 
time were come," said the pastor. " But 
there will be left some remnant of our 
flo(^. We must not foi^et their ^JonowB 
in our own — but, 0, my wife, my blessed 
Margnerit«l 'Would tu God I had died 
for thee 1'" 

"Save yourself and the boy here, Mon- 
Biear," besought Martin. "There is no 
time to lose. Do you not hear?'' 

Borne upon the uir came the sharp 
report of fire-arms, the esultin^ yells of 
the soldiers, the shriekB of mortal agony. 

" Our friends upon the mountain, 
Laurent," said the pastor, collceting his 
Strength to think of others even in this 
awful moment. " We must give them 
warning. Come, Martin." 

"Nay — delay not liir uio, Monsieur," 
aaid the old man. "I can go no further.' 
I hare spent my strength now that I 
have warned you. I will bctuke myself 
to the forest. If they come upon me I 
am more than ready. Go, Monsieur- — 
aave the widow and the pnor helpless 
girls. If I can I will join you — you 
know where;" and Martin turned aside 
into the forest, while the pastor and his 
son retraced their path in breathless haste, 
hoping to w&ra the elder's family. 



They were too late. As they came in 
sight of the poor dwellinf^, the smoke and 
fiames buret through the roof, and the 
soldiers were already departing, driving 
before thcni the two younger daughters; 
one of whom was hru tally murdered, the 
other, Bfl«r a long imprisonment, died in 
the convent of Pignerol. The fate of 
the mother and the oldest child cannot 
be told. When the roof fell in, it covered 
at once the yet unburied body of the 
elder, and the corpses of mother and 
daughter. • 

The pastor and his son turned away 
unpcrccivcd by the brigands. Stunned 
and sick with horror, they almost me- 
chanically took the way to a place of 
refuge known to few beside theuiselvcs, 
which bad long been kept prepared 
against such a day. Their road was the 
nnrrow mule track which now cronses the 
difficult pass of the Col Julien inl« Val 
Pclice. The way even now from Prali 
to the Col Julien is hard and wearisome, 
though the road has been much improved, 
and is kept in tolerable repair. But 
then it was rough and toilsome in the 
extreme, deep in the half-melted snow, 
and already threatening to send down a 
torrent into the valley beneath. But the 
father and sun were flying, each more for 
the sake of the other's life than for his 
own. The Col Julien was not yet invaded 
by the enemy, and after four hours hard 
walking, the two stood at the highest 

tiart of the pass. The valleys below them 
aj shrouded in a fast rising mist, but 
high above the tossing soundless sea of 
cloud, the glittering peak of Monte Viso 
rested against the blue, shining with hat- 
tlcmi-nta of pearl and gold. Nijither the 
paator nor his son wait«d, however, to 
gaze on the landscape. 

They turned aside toward the west, 
where against the mountain side b a 
lofty pile of debris, itself almost a moun- 
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tain, where lie huge, shapeless masses of 
rock, flung down as children would throw 
down a mass of pehbles in play. It was 
a hard climb, and demanded a steady 
head and cool nerves; but both father 
and son were accustomed from childhood 
to the mountain paths, and each had that 
in his heart which made him almost in- 
sensible to bodily fatigue. 

Where the huge heap of broken rocks 
rested at its summit against the precipice 
was a vast mass of granite. Not until 
one was close upon the stone, could it be 
seen that between this mass and the side 
of the mountain was a space which would 
' barely allow one man to pass. Into this 
cleft Laurent and his father entered, and 
going on a few steps found themselves in 
a little cavern, a natural cleft in the 
mountain. The walls arched high over 
their heads, as could but just 'be seen in 
the dim light which made its way in at 
the entrance, which was entirely C(m- 
cealed from observation by the granite 
mass before it. 

Here, provided beforehand, were a heap 
of straw for bedding, two or three blank- 
ets, and some little store of provisions, 
oil and a lamp. From the hick part of 
the cavern, but invisible in the shadow, 
came the tinkle and drip of a little 
spring, which falling from a crack in the 
wall, ran for a little way in a narrow chan- 
nel, and then flinging itself into a chasm, 
was lost to sight in unknown depths. 

Breathless with haste and fatigue, and 
feeling for the first time how weary the 
way had been, the father and son sat 
down upon the straw bed, and helo each 
other in a close embrace, at leisure at last 
to weep over their dead. 

For two days they remained in this 
solitude, while the soldiers of Marshal 
Catinat and of the Duke made the valleys 
below as the valley of the shadow of 
death. The blood of the people was shed 
like water, and there was none to bury 
them. We will not dwell on the horrors 
of that time. Humanity has done and 
suffered things of which it cannot endure 
to be told. 

The Duke in the palace at Lucerne, 

iher he had come to enjoy his victory, 

contemplate at his ease the ravages 




which his army had made. The country 
spread out before his eyes had been made 
a desert; the hamlets on the mountidn 
sides, the smiling villages in the midst of 
their groves of chestnut and mulberry, 
no longer contained one of their ancient 
inhabitants. 

All the district which had been so 
beautiful in the preceding spring, was 
now a vast solitude. No more holy 
hymns were heard in the praise of God. 
Of the tillers of the soil, some were dead, 
and their bodies lay unburied on the 
ground ; others were in prison, ignorant 
of each other's fate; their children de- 
livered to the mercy of strangers, who 
ceased not to persecute them till the poor 
little creatures forgot their parents, their 
religion, and their country. What out- 
rage had these people offered to their 
Prince, that he should treat them thus? 
Thou knowest, Lord, they reverenced 
thy name ; they asked but to live according 
to thy precepts. They loved their Prince, 
his honor and his glory were dear to 
them. To him they have only preferred 
Thee, and only resisted the will of their 
sovereign when he sousrht to turn them 
from the faith which had been theirs for 
centuries.* 

The valleys were indeed a desert, but 
mass was said in the church of Guigou, 
and a priest was established in Pastor 
Leidet's presbytere for the benefit of the 
thirteen households who, out of the one 
hundred families of the commune, had 
yielded unwilling compliance and "con- 
formed.'* 

Arnaud, with his family and a few 
other resolute spirits, had betaken him- 
self like an eagle to the mountains. In 
the heights and caves inaccessible or uur 
known to the soldiers a corps was organ- 
ized which finally compelled from the 
Duke a safe conduct into Switzerland, 
and the release of the prisoners remain- 
ing alive in the dungeons of Turin. 
Arnaud's retreat however, was un- 
known to his brother-in-law. Neither 
knew whether the other was living, and 
during the two days no search could be 
made for missing friends or relatives. 

* Monastier, page 78, vol. 2d. 
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The pastor and Laurent waited in 
vain for Martin. He never came, and 
was probably among those murdered by 
the soldiers. 

Two daya went by in their retreat, and 
when the first agony of gri<3f was over, 
the pastor endeavored to collect his mind, 
and think of his own and his son's future. 
The only idea was to make his way, if 
possible, over the mountains into Switz- 
erland, after he should have ascertained 
whether any of his friends yet remained 
alive. 

Several partias of soldiers had passed 
over the Col Julien into Val Pelice, driv- 
ing before them the flocks and herds, and 
dragging with them the helpless prison- 
ers, many of them women and girls, who 
were treated with every conceivable bru- 
tality before they were finally consigned 
to a living death in the crowded pri- 
sons.* 

The brutal shouts of the soldiery, the 
terrified lowing and bleating of the 
flocks and herds, the wails and lamenta- 
tions of the captives, reached the ears of 
the pastor and his son in their cave. 
They grew to feel a sort of sad thank- 
fulness that death had so swiftly taken 
their own beloved ones, and saved them 
^m a worse fate. 

Gradually, however, the sounds of 
wrath and lamentation died away, and 
with the shadow of night a solemn quiet 
came down upon the mighty mountain 
walls. 

" Father," said Laurent, at last break- 
ing a long silence, " what do you suppose 
has bee me of my Uncle Henri?" 

" I think, my son, that he is dead or 
escaped." 

"He would never be taken alive — I 
am sure of that," said Laurent. "0, my 
&ther ! my father ! If we had only fol- 
lowed his advice — taken up arms and 
gone together to the mountains — we 
might have defied the soldiers, and con- 
quered a peace as we have done before. 

fit appears from the State records of 
Turin that, out of a population of 684 in 
Prali, 347 were ma8.«acrea in cold blood or 
died in prison. The same scenes were 
enacted in tlie other valleys. The Ftory ai* 
it really was, is too horrible to be told. 



At any rate, we could have died like men, 
and died together." 

The pastor bowed his head on his 
hands with a groan. 

"Do you suppose I do not think of 
that, my boy?" he said, in a changed 
voice. " Can I ever forget how I was 
deceived, and counselled submission and 
exile? And 0, Laurent, there is a voice 
that keeps whispering to me that but for 
my counsel, my wife might have been 
living this day; that I am a shepherd 
who has given his flock over to the 
wolf" 

"Dearest father," said Laurent, dis- 
tressed and shocked, " how could you ever 
have imigined such treachery? and it 
was not only your advice, but that of the 
Swiss ambassadors." 

"I know; but still, my s^n, but for 
you I would have gone down and given 
myself up to the soldiers, to share the 
fate of those whom my counsel misled. 
There ! it will not bear thinking of now. 
Listen to me, my son, while I have yet 
time to speak to you. If we should be 
parted" — 

"They shall never part us!" said Lau- 
rent, clinging to his father. 

"Nay, what could we do? God forbid 
it should be so ; but if it were, I leave 
you to your uncle's care. If you ever 
meet him again, and I do not, tell him I 
gave you to him. I know he will fulfill 
such a trust; a nobler soul does not live. 
If any one can ever set up our candle- 
stick again in these valleys, he is the 
man. And, Laurent, I charge you now, 
as if it were my last words, to be true to 
your faith. If you should be taken from 
me, it is not only death and imprison- 
ment you have to fear, but flattery, and 
bribery, and false doctrine. Keep true 
to the fiiith of your fathers, the simplic- 
ity of Christ's gospel, and let no man de- 
ceive you. Do not trust in your own 
strength, but in God's." 

"1 will try, father." 

"And Laurent, if the times should 
change, and it should ever be in your 
power, do not revenge yourself upon your 
enemies. Fight, if you must, in self-de- 
fence, and for the cause ; but never seek 
vengeance for our own injuries. * If thine 
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enemy thirst, give him drink.' Even among 
th<!K(j very soldiers there may be some 
whowj hearts are pitiful toward us; yes, 
issm among the priests ; but they are all 
tlwj «iaves of a merciless, heartless system. 
I have niit forgotten how in the last mas- 
<wero, a j»oor Bavarian soldier ransomed 
Oiovumu Arnold's little daughter from 
\mm\\ in Turin, and sent her back to her 
mthor. I remember how, once, when I 
JournoycHl from (Jeneva on foot, and liked 
Ui have died with eold and hunger, the 
cur() of B(»nneval saved my life. I lay 
»»t'k at his house for a week, and the 
Kood man was to me like a brother ; nor 
did ho unce try to turn me from my 
laith. "^ 

" If he wore to do it now, it would be 
aa much as his life would be worth," said 
i^aureut. " Did not the monks throw 
dacop ) Revel, the Catholic, into prison, 
because he gave bread and clothes to a 
wandering Huguenot?" 
. "Yes, my dear; but though I know it 
18 a hard saying for you now, while you 
iiate idolatry, forgive the idolaters, yes, 
even the monks, and the king of France, 
^e 18 but the tool of his confessor and 
*i»s wife, and neither he nor they know 
what they do. They put the Church in 
the place of Christ, and think God alto- 
gether such as themselves ; and if they 
are slaves, they have been trained into it 
by centuries of Rome's rule." 

"It is too hard for me," said the boy, 
with a movement of his hands, half grief, 
half impatience. " I cani—\ can't think 
of them peaceably. Think what we have 
endured ; and you, your mother brutally 
murdered, your father dying of a broken 
heart for your brother, stolen away to 
die in that prison at Pignerol. Conform ! ^ 
It seems to me I would rather die ten 
times over." 

" My poor boy, my poor child ; you will 
see after a time ; but I pray for you that 
your faith fail not, even in this temptation ; 
and if others come upon you, if you fall 
into the enemy's hand, oh, my darling, 
stand firm ; and you will not be the less 
^ you bless them that persecute 
and curse not. Ah! my 
as I wept when I heard of 
lip's death, I was yet thank- 




ful to know that he was safe from temp- 
tation, for he was a brilliant, ambitions 
boy ; and even as a child, would murmur 
at the narrow lot entailed upon him by 
his faith. You, I think, would not be 
easily shaken, even by their flatteries, 
which are more to be dreaded than their 
threats. Do yon not think we might 
now go to see if any of our friends are 
living?" 

^^It all seems so quiet now, and we 
cannot stay here always." 

^^If we could make our way, I am 
almost certain we should find that some 
of our people have taken refuge among 
the crags of Mount Vaudalin. I know 
the way well ; but first let us pray to God 
for direction and help." 

The prayer, brief as it was earnest, 
being ended, the pastor, from life-long 
habit, began to sing a psalm. Both 
father and son possessed remarkably clear, 
ringing voices. They had chosen the 
79th Psalm, and as they sang, forgot 
that their enemies might be nearer than 
they supposed. 

^^ God ! the heathen have come into 
thine inheritance; thy holy temple have 
they defiled; they have laid Jerusalem 
on heaps." 

Suddenly Laurent caught his fitther's 
arm. 

^^Some one is coming," he said in a 
breathless whisper. 

A stone rolled crashing down into the 
valley below. Then came oaths and calls 
in loud, brutal voices, a sound as though 
several persons were coming up the rough 
way which led to the cave. Another in- 
stant, and the gleam of a torch shone 
into the rocky passage. 

"Ha!" said a rough voice, "here is a 
crack between the rock and the moun- 
tain. This is where the sound came 
from, I am sure." 

"The psalm-singing dog, whoever he 
is, has found a good place," said another 
voice. "If he had not howled, no one 
would have guessed he was there." 

" I don't just like to squeeze into that 
crack," said the first speaker. "These 
heretics are very demons when brought 
to bay, and there may be more than one." 

"Ho! you barbetti! Come out here 
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and receive the Duke^s gracious mercy," 
said a voice of more authority, in a jeer- 
ing tone. 

Neither Laurent nor his father an- 
swered. They were quite unarmed ; flight 
was impossihle. They withdrew to the 
furthest corner of the cave, and clasped 
in each other's arms, awaited the end. 

" Let Father Gerome come up and get 
his own captives," said one speaker. "I 
don't know why we are to break our 
necks scrambling up this stone heap, 
while he waits for us to bring down the 
game. Beside, I have had enough of 
blood. The monks make very wolves of 
us soldiers, to do the work they don't put 
their own cowardly hands to ; and yet if 
I were knocked on the head and wanted 
a mass said for my soul. Father Gerome 
would charge my brother here the full 
market price." ' 

" And that ii3 tnie, Eugene," said the 
other. ** Monsieur, suppose we let the 
poor souls off. I feel someway as if it 
would be better for us. I can't get out 
of my head that girl's look as she sprang 
into the torrent." 

^* Chut," said the officer, " the monk 
will absolve you, if it were a crime ; and 
if it is the barbe, he will be worth ten 
gold crowns to you." 

The mention of the reward seemed to 
overcome the doubts of the soldiers. The 
next minute the officer, a tall, large man 
in the French uniform, stood in the 
mouth of the cavern. The light of the 
torch he carried shone full on the pastor 
and his son. 

The officer was instantly followed by 
his men, and the prisoners were seized 
and bound in spite of Lailrent's unavail- 
ing struggles. 

" And are you the barbe of Prali?" 
asked the officer. 

" Yes, Monsieur," said the pastor, with 
quiet dignity. 

" And is this your son ?" 

"Yes, Monsieur." 

" Bien ! There is a reverend Father 
waiting at the foot of the hill, who will 
show you both some very conclusive rea- 
sons why you ought to change your re- 
ligion. Take them along, men." 

The two were driven down the moun- 



tain side, getting more than one bad fall, 
as their bonds did not allow them to help 
themselves. 

Father Gerome, whom Laurent saw 
then for the first time, was waiting at the 
foot of the hill with the other soldiers — 
the last company belonging to Catinat's 
detachment, who had waited to see the 
new priest installed in the pastor's house, 
and to assist at mass in the transformed 
church, where an altar had been hastily 
erected, afterwards to be torn down with 
even less ceremony. 

Gerome at once took Laurent under 
his own charge, but though they passed 
the night in the camp of the soldiers and 
journeyed in their company as far as 
Villar, the father and son were not per- 
mitted to exchange a word ; nor when 
parted at the convent were they allowed 
even a last embrace. 

From the moment that the bolts of the 
heavy door were shut behind him, Laurent 
had not seen his father, nor had he been 
able to obtain the slightest hint as to 
what had been his fate. 

There were other Vaudois children in 
the convent, most of them younger than 
Laurent Leidet. 

Two from his own commune, were well 
known to him, and had been members of 
his father's school — Louis Gay, and Jean 
Rostain. The children were never al- 
lowed to see each other alone, lest they 
should encourage each other in their 
heresy. 

The monks employed every possible 
means to turn the boys from the faith of 
their parents, and it was not long before 
Louis Gay was induced to go to confession 
and to be received into the motherly 
bosom of the Church. He was petted, 
praised, and rewarded, and sent from the 
convent to the family of a noble gentle- 
man in Turin, who promised to be res- 
ponsible for his education, and to do 
great things for him in the future. 

Louis came in his fine new clothes to 
bid good-by to Laurent, and after telling 
him of all the splendors he expected to 
see in Turin, exhorted his former friend 
to be also reconciled to the Church. 

Laurent was made of sterner stuff. He 
did not make allowance enough for the 
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boy's temptations, and scornfully told 
him that he had " sold his birthright for 
a mess of pottage." Jean, who was 
younger than either Laurent or Louis, 
burst into tears, and besought the new 
convert not to become a member of that 
Church whose agents had laid their old 
home desolate. 

"It is the true Church," said Louis, 
rather uneasily. 

" It's not," said Jean, with spirit. *' If 
it had been Christ's church, do you think 
they would have set on the soldiers to do 
what they did, and have stolen all my 
father's cattle; and my own poor little 
heifer Suzanne, and burned our house? 
Doesn't the command say ^ thou shalt not 
steal r " 

" Nay, but my child," said Father Ge- 
rome, who was present, and whoso cue it 
was at that time to be amiable, "you do 
not understand. Heretics cannot law- 
fully possess goods. What says Saint 
Paul to the saints — ^that is, the church 
at Corinth ? ' For all things are yours, 
whether things present, or things to 
come.' Therefore, all temporal goods 
belong of right to the Church ; therefore, 
in taking possession of those things which 
are for the moment in the hands of those 
outside of her pale, she only takes con- 
trol of her own things for her faithful 
members."* 

" But do we ever learn that the apos- 
tles exhorted their converts to take away 
the property of the heathen Romans, or 
Corinthiiins, reverend Father?" asked 
Laurent, whose spirit was not yet crushed, 
and rose against this perversion of the 
apostle's words — " Did our Saviour and 
his disciples appropriate other people's 
money? The gospel would seem to 
show that till he began his ministry 
he worked for his living, and when he 
repeated the commandments, he never 
made any exception about heathen or 
heretics." 

Father Gerome's only response to the 
question was a sound cuflT, for his temper 
was not so much under his control as 
became a disciple of St. Francis. 

* This carious application of Scripture is 
made by Father Moneta. Lib. V. on. xiv., 
page 549. 



" Hold your tongue," he said, sharply, 
"and don't destroy other souls, if you 
will not save your own. Come away, 
Louis, my son ; do not listen to his blas- 
phemies. But there — I did not mean to 
be angry," he added, controlling himself, 
and turning to flattery, or, as he would 
have said at home, blarney. " You are 
a bright boy, Laurent, a very bright boy ; 
and there are few of your age that are 
as well instructed as you in all secular 
learning. You might join our h? ly order 
if you would but conform, and such a 
hands' )me fellow as you would soon rise 
in the blessed army of St. Francis, if you 
once got into the pulpit. With your 
ready tongue and your good loDks, you 
would soon have all the noble ladies in 
Turin coming to hear you, and might 
rise t;> be almost anything you wished — 
cardinal, perhaps pope, — who knows? 
Would not that be better than to be a 
miserable heretic, under the ban of the 
Church, and ending in prison or the 
stake? See what fine new clothes Louis 
has got; and all that have conformed 
have been taken into high favor, while 
those who have not are dying in prison 
by hundreds." 

" I thank you, father. I have no other 
desire than to die with them." said Lau- 
rent, proudly and sadly. " Perhaps Louis 
can be content and happy when he lives 
in luxury and thinks of his friends, it 
may be his own brothers, star\'ing in 
prison, but I could not." 

"Nor I either," said little Jean. 

" Come, come, I see it will not do to 
leave you two together," said the friar, 
disguising his anger. "You will feel 
diflerently, my little Jean, by and by. 
Would you not like to go to Turin, and 
ride in a coach, and see the Duke?" 

" I don't care anything about the 
Duke," said Jean, sobbing. "I want 
my own father and mother ; I want to go 
home." 

" Ah, but we cannot send you home, 
you know. W^e want to make a little 
boy-friar of you, like the blessed child of 
Thorouth, who would wear no garment 
but a friar's frock, and who, when only 
five year's old reproved his mother for 
her vanity in wearing a red dress, and 
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told her to be afraid lest the color should 
drag her down to perdition.* Would you 
not like to be such a little saint as that, 
my son ?'* 

"No, indeed," said Jean. "I think 
he was a very naughty, impudent boy, to 
talk like that to his mother." 

The friar dropped the argument for 
the moment, but from that time Laurent 
and Jean were never suffered to be alone 
together, or indeed to meet at all. 

Jean was not strong. He pined for 
his home and the free air of the moun- 
tains. He grew weaker and weaker, and 
passed away at night, and ip his sleep, 
without a struggle. As the child had 
persisted to the last in refusing to con- 
form, his body was refused Christian 
burial. At night, however, and in fright- 
ened haste, some of those who had been 
coerced into the church dug a shallow 
grave in a lonely place by the river shore, 
not even daring t| say a prayer over the^ 
innocent creature who could no longer 
suffer from anything that bigotry could 
do. Laurent cried bitterly when he heard 
of the death of his old play-fellow, but he 
thanked God that the spirit had returned 
to Him who gave it. 

He was now the only Yaudgis in the 
convent. Father Geromc was sent, or 
went away on a "mission," and for a 
little while Laurent was leil in compara- 
tive peace. 

He w^as still a prisoner, and never 
allowed to go beyond certain bounds, but 
he was not kept all the time shut up in 
his cell. Though he was made to attend 
the chapel services, no one seemed to 
care fur the present to compel him to 
take part in them, or urge him with ar- 
guments. The brethren found that Lau- 
rent was a convenient servant, and they 
made use of him. He was set to do the 
hardest and most disagreeable work about 
the house, and in the kitchen ; to run for 
this and that and the other thing, and 
was kept up early and late. In return 

for his services he received only harsh 

——• — — ^ — ■ 

* St. Francis aDd the Franciscans, page 297. 
This infant phenomenon died at the age of 
seven. One could wish that saints of this 
description were entirely confined to Roman 
Gatbolic literature. 



words, revilings and blows, for there is 
quite as much ill temper in a convent as 
in the "world," only that in the world it 
usually gets called by its right name, and 
in the convent is oflben disguised as sanc- 
tity or zeal. 

The Franciscans are not a cloistered 
order ; that is, they go out and about the 
world on the business of their order, and 
so perhaps do not get reduced to such a 
state of absolute mental inanition as the 
recluse orders. Moreover, St. Francis 
did not so perfectly understand the art 
of uu humanizing as the founders of other 
orders ; and whatever else were the faults 
of his disciples, they seem to have been 
less thoroughly possessed with the spirit 
of cruelty than some of their brethren. 
Had Laurent fallen into the hands of 
St. Dominic, or among the sons of Loy- 
ola, his time would probably have been 
short, but as it was, the brotherhood con- 
tented themselves with keeping him a 
prisoner and a slave. 

The errands, however, on which the 
brethren went wandering up and down 
the valleys, were not, for the most part, 
such as tended to improve their moral 
nature, and the more Laurent saw of 
monastic society, the more entirely dis- 
gusted did he become with the system. 

Every effort employed for his conver- 
sion worked exactly in the opposite direc- 
tion ; and the lives of the saints, and the 
biography of St. Francis, which he was 
made to read, only confirmed him in his 
own faith. There are many worse saints 
in the calendar than poor, self-tormenting 
Francis of Assisi, who probably did not 
tell so many lies about himself as his 
worshippers impute to him ; but Laurent 
grew to entertain something like contempt 
for that eminent man and hLs pretensions. 
All the tinsel splendors of the Eomish 
service but made him cling the closer to 
the simplicity and purity of his own 
faith, in which he had been rooted and 
grounded by his father and his uncle, 
and he earned for himself the name of 
being the most obstinate heretic for his 
years in the country. 

During all this time he heard no word 
of his father, nor did he know what had 
become of his uncle. Every one was 
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Strictly forbidden to give him any news 
of what went on outside the convent 
walls. 

The Superior had no particular ill will 
to Laurent. Other things being equal, 
Father Bernard would rather have saved 
the boy's life than not. He was a con- 
venience about the place, and so he was 
neither consigned to the prisons of Lu- 
cerne or Turin, or sent to the scaffold. 
The boy's life was a sad one ; but in spite 
of hard work and hard fare he lived on, 
and grew tall and strong. He learned to 
be on his guard, in some measure, and to 
repress those indignant utterances which 
had brought down upon him many a re- 
proach, many a beating, and long hours 
of confinement on starvation rations. He 
went and came as he was told ; obeyed 
mechanically and in silence, and never 
spoke unless spoken to ; but none the less 
did he cling to his own faith with a love 
all the more tender and strong, now its 
cause seemed hopeless. They had not 
succeeded in keeping him so entirely in 
the dark but that he knew that numbers 
of his own people had died on the scaffold 
and in prison, that others were yet ling- 
ering out a life of misery, rather than 
renounce the truth. The young man 
sternly resolved that he would not be 
unworthy of his heroic race. 

For a long time his only friend was 
little Father Paul. 

In the fall of 1687 Laurent had a se- 
vere illness. He was removed from his 
narrow cell and placed in the infirmary, 
where he fell into the hands of Father 
Paul, then a new arrival in the convent. 
For some fault against the discipline of 
his order, the old man had been banished 
from Florence to the convent of Villar, 
and it was whispered that but for the 
influence of the Provincial Minister, an 
old pupil of his, he would have been 
much more severely punished. 

He was very home-sick, which he 
counted a sinful thing; he pined after 
hi.s own city, and the familiar faces of his 
old companions. His very soul revolted 
Against the special mission entrusted to 
his order at Villar, for though he had a 
strong theoretical hatred of heresy, he 
could not overcome an equally strong hu- 



man compassion for the heretics. There 
was not a day of his life that his heart 
did not bleed with pity which he dared 
not show, and which his misdirected con- 
science tried to persuade him was a sin. 
He was understood to be in disgrace 
with his Superiors, and on that account, 
though he was a priest in orders, was the 
least considered and least influential per- 
son in the whole house. No one got so 
many checks and snubs as Father Paul, 
and he endured them all with a gen- 
tleness, which, as it bore little resem- 
blance to that voluntary humility glori- 
fied by the monastic system, was likely to 
find more favor with God than with man. 
The very novices and lay brothers were 
impertinent to him. The Superior made 
him the butt, now and then, of a little 
ill-natured witticism. The brotherhood 
looked down upon him, and his only 
friend was the convent cat. Even she 
rather patronized him as a well-inten- 
tioned but weak-minded person, who 
could be made to rise half a dozen times 
in an hour to let madam puss in or out, 
as her caprice dictated. Then Father 
Paul was a man of learning. He was 
well read in the classics, and the brother- 
hood, who were for the most part densely 
ignorant, despised him accordingly. His 
acquaintance with the ancients was not 
likely to advance him in his order; or if 
it were, he did not know how to make it 
of value. Then he greatly preferred 
Virgil and Cicero, and the Greek trage- 
dians, to the Fathers and Duns Seotus, 
which preference he and others thought 
a sin. 

If he practiced austerities, he did it so 
quietly that he got no credit for what the 
author of St. Francis and the Franciscans 
calls *'this holy trafficking with Heaven," 
and made no pretensions to saintship, for 
brother Paul's humility did not resemble 
that of St. Francis, in that it was quite 
genuine. 

He was very kind to Laurent during 
his illness, tending him night and day 
with untiring assiduity. Kindness given 
oft^n begets kindness in the giver, even 
more than in the receiver. Father Paul 
learned to love the boy, whose life his 
care had saved. Laurent, if not very 
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thankful for his life, was gratefur for 
kindness, and for gentle tones, looks, and 



The time of Laurent's convalescence 
and the months which followed, were, 



words, to which he had long been a I if not happy, at least as endurable as 
stranger. ' such imprisonment could be made. 

[to BX GONTIirUKD.] 
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BESIDE all waters — saith your Lord — 
Sow, Christian, ever sow. 
Where wells the rill from th* eternal hill, 

In pure and gentle flow; 
Circle it all around with flowers 
That shall sweet odors shed ; 
Fill it with germs that untold wealth 
O'er distant siiores shall spread. 

Keep sowing by that merry brook, 

Ye who bear heavenly seedj 
By wanton crook, by quiet nook, 

Speed thee, good sower, speed ! 
Sow by the young and wayward stream 

The finest of the wheat; 
Plant fruitful olives, joyful palms, 

The Rose of Sharon set. 

Sow where iiill Jordan floods his shores, 

With rushing, turbid tide; 
And summer brings down Lebanon's snows, 

A deluge dark and wide. 
Still on the waters cast thy bread; 

For on the fattened plain, 
After many days, thou'lt sing with praise 

Of labors not in vain. 

E'en from the foul and stagnant pool, 

Turn not thy foot away. 
O I sower of the precious seed. 

Go plant, and weep, and pray. 
Fear not the poisonous serpent's fang; 

Fear not the fevered air. 
Thine ox and ass to aid thee press, 

God hath a harvest there. 

Tea, down by yon salt Sea of Death, 

Thou needest not despair; 
There's soil between its lava rocks, 

Where seed some fruit may bear. 
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Then in the morning sow thy seed, 

Stay not thy hand at eve ; 
And youth or age, at every stage, 

Still teach, "Repent, believe I" 

Life creeps and glows o'er Greenland's snows; 

O'er Etna's fires there's life. 
Seed grows on every soil of earth; 

In every sea 'tis rife.* 
Seed from an ancient Pharaoh's hand, 

'Neath the hoar pyramids' shade, 
Leaps at the scent of moisture now, 

And thrusteth forth its blade. 

Sow, by these earthly lessons taught, 

0, brother, sister, sow I 
Count that in every heart of man 

There's soil where seed may grow. 
Then scatter it free o'er land and sea, 

Strew it from pole to pole ; 
Bear Jesus' grace to every race, 
y Life to each dying soul. 

• 

The truth first sown in Albion 

'Midst savages and slaves, 
Lifls you and me, and set us free, 

And sanctifies and saves. 
Faint not if years, or ages, pass 

Before the crop shall rise; 
Though earth be e'er a seed-time drear, 

Joy waits thee in the skies. 

Nor they alone who sow shall shout 

The glorious harvest psalm ; 
But they — when hungered, faint, or sick — 

Who brought them bread or balm ; 
When naked, they whose feeble hands 

Garment or girdle wove; 
Who but a cup of water gave 

In ministries of love; 

They who had winnowed, or had watched, 
The seed in previous years ; 




* There eeems to be scarcely a spot on land or sea, from pole to pole, in which forms of 
vegetable life are not found. The snow of Greenland is crimsoned over with minute 
organisms, {discerea nivalis, etc.;) and they are obtained from melted polar ice. On the 
other hand, in the scalding mud of volcanoes, and in the rude springs, the sporangia of 
lichens, confervas, and various phanerogamic plants, flourish at extraordinary degrees of 
temperature. The sea, as well as the land, seems to be occupied with organized life. In 
the tropics the smell of vast quantities of various sea- weeds is sometimes so rank as to be 
offensive. The sea is brown with them. When hauled on shipboard by a hook, they are 
found to be populous with small fishes, crabs, cuttle-fish, and molluscae. The examination 
Iten cheers the weary hours of long voyages, and comforts the heart with illustrations of 
.'•presence and care for his creatures. 
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And they, too, who had watered it 

With many secret tears; 
The rich who told their pounds of gold, 

And she who gave two mites; 
The reapers, builders; — all, now crowned, 

Sing on the heavenly heights. 

Haste ! sow ! the times are stormy now. 

Lo, the black clouds and wind I 
The lightnings of the Son of man 

From East to West have shined 1 
The spirit of Elijah moves 

The throne of God again. 
Haste ! sow or serve ; stretch every nerve ; 

There cometh a great rain! 



LIGHTS OF THE DARK AGES. 



BY DAVID MAQILL. 



III.— JOHN ERIGENA, THE PHILOSOPHER. 



PEPIN the Short, the patron of 
Boniface, and the founder of the 
great Carlovingian dynasty, is not person- 
ally of much interest to the historian, 
and is principally remembered merely as 
the connecting link between his great 
father and his greater son. 

Charlemagne, as the great mediaeval 
warrior, directing masses of skilled sol- 
diers against vast hordes of irregular 
barbarians, as the fighter and the victor 
in almost innumerable campaigns, as the 
schemer of a great plan of universal do- 
minion, as even the humane, civilizing 
founder of a great empire, is not of so 
much interest to us as Charlemagne the 
friend of Alcuin, the inaugurator of a 
new intellectual era, the student and the 
teacher, the promoter of education and 
the patron of scholars. 

To hftiself it was a matter of regret 
that the frequent wielding of the sword 
had rendered his hand so callous that it 
was with the utmost diflSculty that he 
learned to write ; and to us his multiplied 
manuscripts of the Bible, his repeated 
circulars to his clergy, enjoining the 
study of Scripture, his copies of the Bible 



imported from England, Italy, and Greece, 
his " Veni Creator Spiritus^^^ his cathe- 
dral schools with their ^^Trivtum^^ and 
their ^^ Quadrivium^^^ are of more mo- 
ment than the records of his. fifty- three 
victorious expeditions throughout all 
Europe, from the island of Sardinia to 
the coasts of Brittany, from the walls of 
Saragossa to the banks of the Danube, 
from the Elbe and Weser to the Tiber 
and the Po. 

Though the voice of history has almost 
unanimously voted a triumphal crown to 
Charlemagne, though many see in him a 
preeminent master of military science, 
and ascribe to him strategic skill and 
cunning in the disposition of his forces 
equalling even that of the first and great- 
est Caesar, the principal claim, and the 
one most easily sustained which he can 
make upon our gratitude, must be based 
on the onward movement of the human 
intellect which took place in his time and 
through his encouragement. The splen- 
dor of his name remains, but that of the 
Western empire which he revived, with 
all his conquests, great designs, and bril- 
liant glories, was, like the later and some- 
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what similar empire of Napoleon, des- 
tined to have but an ephemeral and 
rapidly evanescent existence. The fabric 
reared by the hand of the master was 
destined to crumble to dust when that 
hand was removed, for then came 

" Red ruin and the breaking up of laws, 
The craft of kindred, and the godless hosts 
Of heathen swarming over northern seas." 

Yet the arrest which he temporarily 
placed upon the general decadence of so- 
ciety and the impending disintegration 
of civil and religious life, gave breathing 
space during which took place that resus- 
citation of European civilization which, 
in its onward progress, has ever carried, 
and shall ever carry along with it the 
name of Charlemagne. 

Charlemagne died, and his young but 
powerful kingdom, which seemed destined 
to long life and high position, was soon 
broken in fragments under a succession 
of imbecile monarchs, who frittered away 
the precious legacy of their great pro- 
genitor. Sismondi, astounded by the 
sudden disappearance of so mighty a 
kinsrdom, is at a loss how to account for 
it, and suggests the twofold explanation 
that Charlem^ne was not, after all, the 
founder of a great policy or the planner 
of a mighty empire, but a mere spas- 
modic warrior, forced into his scheme of 
consolidation and unification by the ur- 
gencies of his position; and as if this 
hypothesis was not (if true) a sufficient 
explanation, he accounts for "this de- 
cay" by his favorite theory that there 
is an inherent downward tendency in 
all royal families, more especially in a 
barbarous or only semi-civilized state of 
society. Be this as it may — whether 
Sismondi be right, and Michelet, Guizot, 
Hallam, Mr. Kingsley, and everybody 
else wrong, we leave to more critical 
historians. The intellectual life of 
Europe, however, continued growing 
in strength, and still received fresh 
accessions of vigor, especially from Ire- 
land, the seat of the learning of those 
days. 

The Gothic and the Celtic races have 
essential differences of mind and tempera- 

nt. The one is kingly, the other is 



priestly; in the one the civil desires pre- 
dominate, in the other the religious. The 
Saxon, however, came, at an earlier period 
than the Celt, under the influence of 
Rome, and therefore we see that the 
chief triumphs of Roman diplomacy in 
the early part of "the dark ages" were 
purchased by Anglo-Saxon priests and 
missionaries. 

The Celtic mind had from an early 
date absorbed, probably owing to an 
ancient Eastern culture, a speculative 
eleifient, which became in later times its 
characteristic. With the English, Popery 
and Christianity were introduced simul- 
taneously ; but with the Irish, the earlier 
gospel of Patrick had time to take deep 
root, and assume a character antagonistic 
to the claims of Rome. About this 
time, it is true, we hear of Roman 
Catholic churches established in Ireland, 
but there is no evidence that the adhe- 
rents were natives of the soil, instead of 
being, as we suppose, Scandinavians liv- 
ing in those parts of the country which 
had been settled by the Northern inva- 
ders. Baronius admits that in the sixth 
and seventh centuries "the bishops of 
Ireland were all heretics, separated from 
the Church of Rome and in close alliance 
with her enemies." The Irish and the 
British churches were agreed at this 
early date upon many points in common, 
in regard to which they opposed the 
Church of Rome. This anti-Romanist 
feeling is expressed in the words of the 
Welch bard Taliessin, whose lines, writ- 
ten in the early part of the seventh cen- 
tury, are thus quoted by Usher: 

•• Woe be to that shepherd, I say, 
That will not watcn his fold alway, 

As to bis office doth belong: 
Woe be to him that doth not Keep 
From Romish wolves his sheep 

With staff and weapon strong." 

The Christians in Ireland who were 
suspected of Romanizing tendencies, were 
at home regarded as heretics, and we find 
that a bishop had to writ€ an apology for 
his deference to Rome in regard to the 
observance of the Easter feast. 

We see the spirit of antagonism to 
Rome — reliance upon rational conviction 
and dialectical disputation — manifested 
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more elearly in John Scot Erigena than 
in any other with whose name we are 
acquainted. Guizot considers him a re- 
presentative man, and sets Hincmar, 
Bishop of Rhiema and John Scot, the 
Irishman, in opposition to one another 
as representatives of the conflicting ten- 
dencies of their age. In these two we 
see the separation of the respective theo- 
logiool and philosophical tendencies which, 
by their reunion afterwards, give birth 
to that phenomenon known to history as 
"The Scholastic Philosophy." 

" Alcuin," says Guizot, " is a theolo- 
gian by profession. The atmosphere in 
which he lives is essentially theological, 
but the theological spirit does not reign 
alone in him. He writes and thinks also 
upon philosophy and ancient literature. 
St. Jerome and St. Augustine are very 
familiar to him, but Pythagoras, Aris- 
totle, Aristippus, Diogenes, Plato, Homer, 
Virgil, Seneca, and Pliny recur also to 
his memory. In him commences the 
alliance of the two elements of which 
modern thought has for a long time 
borne the incoherent impress. Love of 
antiquity and of the Church, admiration 
or even regret for pagan literature, and 
sincerity of Christian faith, the desire at 
the same time to sound its mysteries and 
defend its power, are in him united." 

John Scot is the representative, then, 
not of this main tendency of his age, but 
of a side current, a reactionary move- 
ment of revolt tending to the divorce of 
these as yet ill-mated couples. He em- 
bodies the tendencies of the Irish spirit 
of his day, and in him we find it most 
fully developed in the direction of the 
Greek and Eastern culture for which it 
had naturally a great affinity. We find 
also in him exemplified the love of free- 
dom, the abhorrence of authority, the 
inborn acuteness and the inbred erudition 
which characterized the educated British 
mind in the eighth and ninth centuries. 
" The most remarkable man that Ireland, 
or perhaps any country, sent forth in 
those ages was,*' says Tom Moore, " the 
learned and subtle John Scotus." 

Many of the facts with regard to his 
life are hidden in the dim distance, and 
more are obscured by the dust raised by 



patriotic combatants, Irish and Scotch, 
each of whom claim him as theirs. Gui- 
zot rightly remarks that there is no foun- 
dation for the apparent incertitude with 
regard to the birthplace of John Scotus 
Erigena. His name doubly indicates his 
origin. The appellation Scot indicates 
that he was one of the Scots. The 
inhabitants of Ireland were called Scots, 
and so also were the dwellers in the 
mountains of Argyll Shire, in the west- 
ern islands, and in parts of the High- 
lands. In order to distinguish John 
from one of these, he is called not only 
John the Scot, but John the Scot born 
in Ireland (Erigena.) The ancient and 
distinctive name of Ireland was Erin, and 
by this name it is still called in its native 
poetry. The exact date of the birth of 
John is uncertiin. We may, however, 
safely assert that it was about the end of 
the first decade of the ninth century. 
He probably received his early education 
in the schools of Ireland, which were 
then in the height of their fame. These 
secluded seats of science and art were 
then noted especially for the dialectical 
and speculative abilities of the students, 
who, driven thence by the scantiness of 
food, issued forth teaching the sciences 
and polite letters, earning for themselves 
throughout all Europe the honorable 
title "Holy and Learned Irish Wan- 
derers" — (^Scoti sancti ct cruditt pere- 
griniJ) 

There is small ground for doubting 
the popular tradition that John spent 
some of his early years in the East, and 
there received that peculiar Platonic bias 
which we see appear in all his contro- 
versies. 

He was well acquainted with Greek (a 
rare accomplishment in Western Europe 
in those days). He translated the ob- 
scure and involved Greek sentences in 
the alleged works of Dionysius Areopa- 
giticus with correctness and taste. It is 
asserted, also, that there are in some of 
the Dutch libraries manuscript commen- 
taries of his upoij various works of Plato 
and Aristotle, and there arc many other 
facts stated by Gnizot which make ex- 
tremely probable the statement that he 
visited Greece. If we were over-anxious 
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to answer the captious remarlLS of Mr. 
Maurice and the others who deny his 
Greek culture, we might cite the state- 
ment of John himself, preserved to us 
in one of his manuscripts at Oxford. 

'* I have left," says he, when speaking 
of Greek philrsophcrs, "no place, no 
t-^^uiple unviijited where the philosophers 
were accustomed to composD and deposit 
ihalr wflect works."* 

It wa^ probably, as the lam?nted Ueber- 
we;^ ha« lately suggested, about 843, or at 
uijy rate between 840 and 847, that John 
tMina to the French court at the invitation 
of (!harl6H the Bald, King of France 
Here he wan placed at the head of the 
school of the palacx), a position which he 
CK^Mipied at any rate for a few years, and 
probably for a longer period. Charles the 
mid wjw politically a feeble monarch, but 
h(J ever showed a refined taste for letters 
and a freedom of intelFect surpassing that 
of any of the kings of his age. Unlike 
Louis the Fair, who paid much attention 
to the Church and looked but coldly upon 
learning, he lavished his attention and his 
treasury upon the furtherance of true 
learning in the country, while treating 
the reform of the monasteries with com- 
parative neglect. 

On his ascension to the throne, he in- 
vited the illustrious learned from all 
parts, and of course they flocked in crowds 
from Ireland. John the Irishman was 
not long at the palace school until he was 
recognized as a man of power and acumen, 
and though not a monk nor belonging to 
any of the priestly orders, he was not 
overlooked, as we have seen, by the lite- 
rary king, when on the death of Mannon, 
the great expounder of ancient philosophy, 
the post of moderator or president of the 
school fell vacant. 

We have said that John was the repre- 
sentative of the spirit of freedom in his 
day, of philosophy and reason struggling 
beneath the incubus of an authoritative, 
dogmatic, unreai^onable faith. The ori- 
ental training which he had probably 
received in his youth in the Irish schools, 
were famous not only for their 
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dialectical bias in theology, bat for their 
study of the Greek philosophy, and even 
their imitation of Grecian and ancient 
Etruscan art, had been fostered by more 
intimate local communion with the spirits 
of Plato and Plotinus, Origen and Greg- 
ory of Nyssa. He was more of a philos- 
opher than a theologian, and although his 
ever fervent and pious aool kept pouring 
forth its energetic utterances to God^ yet 
his idea of God must have been very in- 
consistent with his philosophy, for hisc^m- 
ception of the Divine Being was largely, 
if not entirely pantheistic, and logically 
precluded the possibility of an answer 
to prayer. This inconsistency, however, 
Ls not peculiar to any age, or to any 
alleged self-stultifying characteristics of 
the Irish race,, for we find this separation 
of speculative from practical belief to-day 
re-appearing in som3 of the foremost living 
theologians of Germany. Yet John does 
not allow his philosophy to come to any 
issue with his theology, and he strives to 
keep the two in union, though we cannot 
but think that it would have been better 
for his memory if he had accepted one or 
the other as his mistress, and faithfully 
served her and her only. By his philoso- 
phic bent he was not out of harmony with 
the traditions of the Church, but when he 
appli d his doctrines to theology and went 
further than any of his reforming prede- 
cessors in the bold, unreverential inquiry 
of his reason, he was opposed with greater 
vehemence than Agobert of Lyons, 
Claudius of Turin, Walafrid Strabo, or 
Christian Druthmar. 

Taught in the school of Neo-Platonism, 
and having his mind imbued with many 
of its prominent ideas, a student of the 
works of the Pantheistic speculators, 
Jamblicus and PLtinus, an admirer of 
Gre;^ry of Nazianzen, of the Pseudo- 
Dionysius, and of Maximus, the Greek 
divine, we should consider it surprising if 
we were unable to find in his works a 
strong leaning to the peculiar tenets of 
the Alexandrian philosophy. 

Philosophy with him was rather the 
compeer than the handmaid of religion. 
Religion was philosophy unfolding itself 
through the traditi )n of the Church to 
the apprehension of the faithful. Phi- 
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losophy was religion unveiled, and ap- 
pearing in its native purity and reasona- 
bleness to intellectual man. True religion 
and true philosophy are reciprocally 
equivalent. " We believe and we teach," 
says he, the saying of St. Augustine, 
"that philosophy which is the love of 
wisdom, is no other than religion. What 
then is philosophy but the exposition of 
the rules of true religion, in virtue of 
which we rationally seek and humbly 
adore God, the First Cause, and the Sov- 
ereign of all." His philosophy is then, 
in a large measure, like that of the Pla- 
tonists, an inquiry into the First Cause, 
the Ideal forms of things, and the Eter- 
nal and Immutable Reality ; that which 
remains the same amid all the changes of 
ever-varying nature. John the Scot's 
theology, also, is in its most essential 
points, Neo-Platonist and Pantheistic, 
and closely resembles not only the modem 
Malebranchian doctrine of "vision of all 
things in God," but has occasionally a 
striking similarity to the doctrine of 
"Ecstaoy," or "absorption in the Di- 
vine" of Fenelon and the Quietists, of 
Tauler and the Mystics, of the Friends 
in America, and even the Brahminists in 
India. 

The philosophical system of Socrates 
and Plato, when it sought recognition in 
the Christian Church, so modified the 
appearance of the original gospel, that 
Ammonius Saccas, Plotinus, and Por- 
phyry, can s^rce be recognized as even 
Christian heretics, but the attempt which 
was now made by John at the formation 
of a Christian Platonism was as differ- 
ent from Neo- Platonism, as it in its turn 
was different from the Socratic idealism, 
and as the ninth century differed from 
the third. John was no avowed pan- 
theist. We believe that it was ever his 
desire to distinguish more clearly between 
God and Nature, the natura naturans^ 
and the natura nafurafa, than any of 
the ancient philosophers had done. But 
in his endeavors to base his theology on 
a more solid foundation than the ipse 
dixit of popes and councils, he allowed 
his own logical distinctions to domineer 
over his religious convictions, and in his 
fight for liberty from authority, he found 



himself bound fast by his own categories 
of action and passion. 

Yet we should rather thank him for 
the glimpses of truth which he revealed 
to the world lying in darkness around 
him, than blame him for his departures 
from a system of doctrines which had 
never been based upon their true rational 
ground, but were believed merely on the 
traditional and frequently dubious au- 
thority of the Fathers. Revolting from 
a faith founded on tradition, and not 
recognizing the Augustinian limits of rea- 
son in theological inquiry, he enounced 
as universal the law that reason is the 
onii/ foundation of faith, and refused to 
admit any mysteries of faith which were 
not explicable by the human faculties. 
In his endeavors after a reconciliation 
between reason and Scripture, he intro- 
duces into his speculations a theory of 
"accommodation" very similar to that 
introduced towards the end of last cen- 
tury by Ernes ti and Michael is. He 
says, "It is necessary in all things to fol- 
low the authority of holy Scripture, for 
the truth is concealed in it as in a secret 
hiding-place, but we must not believe that 
the holy Scripture gives always the literal 
and precise words and signs with which 
to impregnate our souls with the Divine 
nature." So far this reads like a revival 
of Origenism, but the following sen- 
tence marks more definitely his position. 
"Scripture," says he, "uses similitudes, 
metaphors and figures, conde^^ncends to our 
feebleness, and raises by a simple teach- 
ing ours till gross and infantile spirits." 

This his error, was a grave one, and 
in his system of teaching led to graver 
consequences, but it was the only opinioii 
consistent with his Platonism and the 
high sphere which he allotted to reason. 
His main work " Concerning the division 
of Nature," is in the form of a dialogue 
with a pupil. This book is not very 
intelligible, and contains a lengthy dis- 
cussion on the four sorts of being, which, 
from the obscurity of its metaphysical 
diction, is exceedingly difiicult of exposi- 
tion, and it is sufl&cient for us to know 
that his first class, (that which creates 
and is not created,) is by him identified 
with his fourth class, (that which neither 
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creates nor is created.) As by the former 
phrase he defines the world, and by the 
latter, God, we do not see how he can be 
exculpated from the charge of pantheism, 
at least in this portion of his system. 

We can perhaps most successfiilly give 
an idea of his method and his doctrines, 
by quoting characteristic extracts from 
his work.* 

^^ Reason is bom at the commencement 
of things, simultaneous with time and 
nature. Authority is derived from rea- 
son, never reason from authority. All 
authority which is not vouched for by 
reason is valueless. Keason, on the con- 
trary, invincibly supported by its own 
force, has no need of the confirmation of 
any authority. Legitimate authority ap- 
pears to be but the truth discovered by 
reason, and transmitted by the holy 
Fathers for the use of succeeding genera- 
tions. I am not so much frightened at 
authority; I have not such fear of the 
fury of the unintelligent, that I should 
hesitate to proclaim aloud those things 
which are unravelled clearly and demon- 
strated with the certainty of reason. 
Besides, these subjects are such that they 
can only be discussed with the wise, to 
whom there is nothing more pleasant 
than the study of truth; nothing more 
delicious when one applies himself to the 
search for it ; nothing more beautiful to 
contemplate when found." 

Passing onwards from these broad 
principles of rational -investigation, op- 
posing the scientific method of observa- 
tion and induction to the theological 
spirit of authority, he expounds the sys- 
tem by which he attempts to reconcile 
the old classical ideas with the new doc- 
trines of the gospel, to bring into har- 
mony pantheism and Christianity ! 

"God," says he, "is the beginning, 
the middle, and the end. The beginning, 
because all things came from him, and 
participate in his essence; the middle, 
because all things subsist in him and by 
him; the end, because all things move 
towards him to attain to their repose, to 
the end of their motion, and to the 

♦ Ab I have not access to the *' De Divi- 
sioDSQ Naturse," I am compelled to translate 
from the copious extracts made by M. Quizot. 



stability of his perfection. Everything 
which is said to exist is the image of 
God ; everything we see and understand 
is but another name for an apparition of 
that which we see not, a manifestation of 
that which is hidden, an open way to the 
intelligence of that which we cannot un- 
derstand, a name for the ineffable, a step 
towards the unattainable, a form of the 
unformed. We cannot conceive of the 
creature and the Creator as two distinct 
beings, but as one and the same, for the 
creature subsists in God in a marvellous 
and inexplicable manner, creates himself 
(so to speak) in the creature where he 
manifests himself, makes the invisible 
visible, and the incomprehensible com- 
prehensible." He defends his doctrine by 
such proof-texts as the words of our 
Saviour when he said, "It is not you 
who speak, but the Spirit of my Father 
which speaketh in you." Man, he says, 
was made in the image of God, and, 
therefore, he introduces the doctrine of a 
trinity in man, which had ages before 
distinguished the Buddhist and Brah- 
minical philosophers of the farther Orient, 
and had thence migrated westward to 
form one of the many heterogeneous ele- 
ments of that incongruous medley, the 
Neo-Platonism of Alexandria. 

The doctrine of a triple nature in man 
corresponding to the trinity in God, had 
been darkly hinted at by several among 
the early Greek and Latin fathers, is 
nearly identical with the nous^ logos and 
dianoia of Plato, and consists of: ^first, 
the intellect, which has an intuition of 
God as the Absolute and the Incomprehen- 
sible ; second, the reason, which recognizes 
God as the Final Cause ; and third, the 
understanding or reasoning power, which 
is capable of discovering and judging the 
truth. 

"First Causes," says he, " are nothing 
but the acts and energies of the Divine 
will, which he endeavors (with, as we 
think, but little success,) to keep distinct 
from the anima mundi of the ancient 
pantheists." He strives to separate the 
created from the Creator, but finally re- 
curs to the form of expression that " na- 
ture must include its Maker, because 
(forsooth) the properties of the earth 
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must embody thoiw which chiimcterize 
Him." He thca, in ihe height of hix 
dialectical frenjij, anDounced the eternal 
and primitive goodness to have exiiit«d 
prior to every thiuj^, prior even to esist^ 
enee itiielf ; God being out of his truns' 
cendent goodness compelled to create, 
created D^it merely for the sake of pro- 
ducing existence, but iu order Ui have 
his creatures good. "And God saw every 
thing that he bad made, and behold it 
was very good." John, however, goes 
further thun the text wamnta, and aa- 
Berts, " Di <t only the things which are, but 
those which arf. not, are called good, and 
even thorn tliinp^s which do not eiiat, are 
tai better th&n those which do" ! 

But we cannot further pursue his flight, 
iB with airy and buoyant wingB he keeps 
snaring Upward amidst the clouds and 
miata of the speculative empyrean, and 
must content ouraelvcs with preferring 
the unseductive and perhaps unattraetive, 
though not mixteading path of " common 
Benee," to the " high n priori' road of 
phantasy and mystical contemplation. 
Our re:iders would like to come down 
JTom the hasy, though rarificd atmos- 
phere, in which 

"eatity and quiddity 
Tbe ghoata of defunct 6odic9 By," 

and to hear something of the man, lo get 
a glimpse of the burly wit, John the 
Irishman. If thoT expect much accurate 
and positive knowledge from us, they are 
DOW undeceived, for we onfess that we 
know little with any tolerable degree of 
certainty with regard to his personal 
bistory, and much of what we have beard 
and read is but poorly authenticated.* 
We have, notwithstanding, little doubt 
that in the royal school at Paris he enter- 
tained several generations of scholan with 
bit acute and subtle discussions, and that 
iu the court, and at the table of Charles 
the Bald, he was always welcome, on ac- 
count of hijt wit at the table and his wis- 
dom at the council board. William of 
Malmeebury tells a good story, illustrative 
of the familiar terms on which tbe Frank- 



iiih Icing and the Irish scholar met ub 
c';urt. ''John and tbe king were seated 
vU-a-vU at table. The meat had disap- 
peared and the wine gla:-scs had been 
passed around liberally, when the king, 
shocked by John's behavior, gently rep- 
riinauded him and laughingly asked, 
'Qiii'l dixlat I'atf.r sotuni e( Stotum?' 
'What (difference) U there between a 
sot and a Scot?" John's reply turned 
the joke back on the king, for he an- 
swered. ' Tanlummodo maua.' 'Only 
the table.' " 

The Predestination controversy pre- 
sented tbe focus around which clustered 
all tbe rays of inl.'tlectnal light during 
this century. Frudentius of Troyes, 
Lupus of Fcrrieres, and Ratramnus. were 
arrayed against Pardulus of Laon, Hinc- 
mar of Rouen, and Raban Maur, bnt (he 
interest of the discussion mainly centres 
around the names of Gottsohalk and John 
Erigena. 

The former whUe yet a youth had been 
placed in the monastery of Fulda, by his 
father, a Saxim count. 

When the boy reached man's estate he 
wished lo relinijuish the monkish pro- 
fuHsion which hud been forced upon bini 
in his irresponsible youth, but by tbe in- 
fluence of the Abbot Kaban Msur wiih 
the pious King Iiouis, he was compelled 
to return lo his haled duties. In the 
monastery of Orbais, in ihe constant study 
of Ihe works of the Fathers, and eKpetiatly 
of Augustine and Pulgentius, and in his 
frequent intercourse wilh his friends Ser- 
valus Lupus and Walufrid Stnibo, the 
question of Predestination often pre- 
sented itself to his mind. 

The question of free will had been first 
agitated in the Christian Church, by 
Pelagius and Celcstius, two Britons, who 
in the Gtst years of the fifth century 
throughout Nortliero Africa, Western 
Asia and the islands of the Mediterra- 
nean, proclaimed the system of doctrines 
which has been known ever since as Pe- 
l^anism. The philosophic Augustine, 
tlii^ learned Jerome, and John tbe Bishop 
of Jerusalem, hud opposed these doclritkes 
with all the weight of their authority. 

Passing over that ludicrous council, 
where nothing could bo done becauM 
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Pelagius knew only Greek, and his oppo- 
nent Orosius could speak only Latin, and 
glancing merely at the lesser councils of 
Diospolis and Carthage, and the violent 
fanatic outbursts in the plains of Beth- 
lehem, we notice that at Ephesus in A. D. 
431, Pelagianism was condemned by a 
general council of the Church, and in a 
few years after, Semi-Pelagianism met 
the same fate. 

From the fifth century onwards till the 
time of Charlemagne, the system of Au- 
gustine, which had been established upon 
grounds of reason and sound philosophy, 
was sustained amid the intellectual and 
theological torpor by the authority of the 
Church. "In all this period," says Gui- 
zot, " there was no religious debate, there 
were plenty of bishops, priests, and monks, 
but no theologians;" and when discussion 
began feebly to be agitated, it concerned 
itself mainly with the text of Augustine, 
Ambrose, and Hilary, and instead of 
interrogating the reason itself, regarded it 
as an instrument rather than a field of 
investigation. 

For some unknown reason, about the 
year 847 Gottschalk went on a journey to 
Rome, and on his return, in the hospice 
erected by Count Eberhard of Friuli, a 
son-in-law of the king, in one of the Pied- 
montese valleys, he had a discussion with 
Notting, the newly-elected Bishop of 
Verona, in which he maintained that pre- 
destination is double, consisting of, on the 
one side, election, and on the other repro- 
bation. Notting shortly after met Raban 
Maur at the Court, and it was easy to stir 
up the old enmity by stories of this new 
*' heresy" of Gottschalk. Raban wrote at 
once to Eberhard, warning him that his 
guest was a heretic, and speaking of him 
with but little moderation, denounced 
him as departing from that which for ages 
had been held as the doctrine of Augus- 
tine. Gottschalk in surprise wrote back 
that it was he who was the follower of 
Augustine, while Raban and his friends 
were Semi-Pelagians, followers of the 
heretics Cassian and Gennadius. 

Not satisfied, however, with writing, 
out on his journey homewards, 
ng to meet his accusers face to 
In 848, at Mentz, under the 




presidency of Raban, the Archbishop, a 
council was held, and in the presence of 
the king, Gottschalk defended his pecu- 
liar views. He opposed the theory of 
the conditional decree to reprobation, 
which was supported by Raban, and 
condemning the hypothetical redemption 
scheme of his opponents, asserted that all 
whom God wishes to be saved shall un- 
doubtedly he saved, and there neither is 
nor can be any one saved whom God has 
not elected. "All those sinners whom 
the Son of God came to redeem by the 
pouring out of his own blood, the omni- 
potent goodness of God has irreversibly 
predestined to eternal life, but for Jl 
those impious sinners for whom the Son 
of God neither took a body, nor preached, 
nor shed his blood, — for these, in no 
sense, can I say that he was crucified. 
From eternity God has never wished to 
be the Saviour, the Redeemer, or the 
Re warder of any of the lost.* 

Though the doctrine of Gottschalk 
was identical with that of Augustine, 
and was strictly orthodox, having been 
held by a succession of the greatest men 
in the Church, by Leo, and by Gregory 
the Great, by the venerable Bede, and 
the learned Alcuin, it had now but few 
supporters. Raban Maur, though the 
pupil of Alcuin, did not much resemble 
him either in doctrine or in spirit. In 
the council Raban was master of the posi- 
tion, and Gottschalk left the assembly a 
condemned heretic. Hincmar, bishop of 
the diocese to which Gottschalk belonged, 
received a characteristic letter from Ra- 
ban, entreating him to keep "a certain 
vagabond niionk named Gottschalk" from 
disseminating his heresies, and in com- 
pliance Gottschalk was summoned before 
the Synod of Kiersy. Here the "heretic" 
boldly defended himself, but the faces of 
all were set against him ; the archbishop 
considered him a fool, and the upshot of 
the debate was that Gottschalk was, even 
in excess of the harshest requirements of 
the Benedictines, brutally scourged, till, 
in the bitterness or his agony, he threw 
his work, (which, however, consisted only 

* See MauRuin'8 Ninth Century Fragments 
on Grace and Prede8tination -r^aszim. 
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of testimonies from the Scriptures and 
the eai'ly Fathers,) into the flames. He 
was condemned to perpetual silence, and 
was imprisoned in the cells of the monas- 
tery of Hautvilliers. Hincmar seems to 
have forgotten his charity as a Christian, 
and his policy as an enlightened statesman, 
in the almost fiendish delight with which 
he tortured the captious Grottschalk. Yet 
the prisoner was not dismayed, but made 
bald appeals to the Pope and to the 
public, by messengers and letters. Pope 
Nicholas wrote to Charles the Bald, com- 
plaining that Hincmar was too violent, 
and that his harsh treatment of his op- 
ponent was severely censured even by 
many of those who had no sympathy with 
Grottschalk s opinions. 

A host of friends arose to Gottschalk. 
Prudentius, Lupus the scholar, and Ra- 
tramnus, wrote in his defence; and 
Hincmar, finding the advocacy of Amu- 
larius the ritualist of Metz, and of Amulo 
of Lyons, but a feeble defence against 
his subtle antagonists, felt that he must 
have recourse to others. Hincmar him- 
self was more a politician and ecclesiastic 
than a theologian, and Kaban Maur had 
in his timidity left the archbishop alone 
to face those antagonists whom he could 
have met upon their own grounds. Lu- 
pus and Ratramnus, also, had considera- 
ble influence over the king, and Hincmar 
greeted it aa a happy thought when the 
suggestion struck him, that it would be 
politic to enlist John Scotus Erigena on 
his side of the controversy. He wrote 
to John, and was. gratified by his assent 
to his proposition that he should write 
against this growing "heresy." The ap- 
pearance of his book, however, in 851, 
convinced Hincmar that he had secured 
a very undesirable ally, who, instead of 
allaying the old trouble, started hosts of 
other questions for debate, throwing his 
apples of discord in all directions, resus- 
citating old heresies, and introducing new 
theories. 

Scotus took a ground different from 
that of the mass of the combatants, who 
contented themselves with examination 
and criticism of the text of Augustine. 
Amongst other novelties which he intro- 
duced into the debate, he contended that 



we cannot speak of God as /or^'knowing 
or jprfdestinating any event, because re- 
lation to time cannot be predicated of an 
Infinite Being. Sin also is unknown to 
God, and instead of saying that God 
punishes it, he adopts the form of expres- 
sion that he has so constituted nature 
that sin punishes itself, and every offence 
carries with it its own penalty. In confor- 
mity with his hermeneutical principle of 
accommodation he considered the scrip- 
tural representations of physical punish- 
ment mere figurative descripti)ns of 
internal anguish, made more vivid to the 
sensuous apprehension of the multitude. 
God being one, there is but one "pre- 
destination," (he condescends to use the 
word, though he condemns it as an 
anthropomorphism,) and that God being 
good, his attributes can only look in that 
direction, and even further, God can 
never predestine evil, for evil is not only 
imperfection, but it is (in his system) a 
nonentity. Punishment is merely the 
absence of happiness, and the fire of hell, 
whether it be corporeal, (as Augustine 
says,) or incorporeal, (as Gregory,) is 
hurtful only to those whose natures, on 
account of imperfection of holiness, turn 
what is designed as a good into the 
keenest and most gnawing torment. 

"Accordingly," says he, "God has 
predestined the wicked to punishment or 
destruction ; that is to say, he has circum- 
scribed them by his unchangeable laws, 
which their wickedness permits them not 
to escape." 

These speculations awakened the at- 
tention of Hincmar to the dangerous 
position in which he was placed, as the 
patron of the advocate of such opinions, 
and he was forced in self-defence to dis- 
own Scotus, and leave him alone to fight 
his own battles on the new issues of the 
nature of God's knowledge and of the 
punishment of the wicked, which had 
been raised by him. 

A host of assailants, amongst whom 
the most conspicuous were Wenilo of 
Sens, Prudentius of Troyes, and Florus 
of Lyons, now attacked the Irishman 
with charges of the old Irish leaning 
to Pelagianism, and of adoption of the 
condemned views of Origen and the Colly- 
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rides. Prudentius, in the main, followed 
in the wake of Gottschalk, and adduced 
hosts of testimonies from the ancient 
Fathers, while Floras undertook to meet 
John on his own ground of pure specula- 
tion, though, as we may see from the 
record of the attack of the Church of 
Lyons, the terms s^plied by his party to 
his opponent were far from courteous. 
" To us," says the Church of Lyons, " has 
come the writings of a certain man, vain 
and braggart, who, disputing upon Divine 
prescience and predestination, by the aid 
of arguments purely human and (as he 
boasts) philcsophical, has dared, without 
adducing any reason, without alleging any 
authority from Scripture or the Fathers, 
to assert certain things as if they ought 
to be received and adopted on the sole 
ground of hi* presumptuous assertion." 
Florus, however, held the strong evan- 
gelical position that the assertions of 
John with regard to the non-existence of 
sin and evil, were not only erroneous but 
blasphemous, and while he disapproved 
of the excessively high position given by 
him to secular science, he did not dispar- 
age its importance, only demanding that 
the inward illumination of the Spirit 
revealing the meaning of the word, was 
the only means of giving that final result, 
according to which, as a criterion, the find- 
ing of the quasi-juridicial reason should 
be reviewed. In this juncture Amulo 
died, and Remigius, his successor in the 
archiepiscopal chair at Lyons, took the 
opposite side in the debate, and not only 
condemned the cruel imprisonment of 
Gottschalk, but boldly asserted that in 
condemning his doctrine of predestina- 
tion they had condemned the true and 
the traditional doctrine of the Church. 
Though he declared that he held strict- 
ly the particularist (or Calvinistic) doc- 
trine of the election and the extent 
of the atonement, yet he was willing 
that this point should be made a non- 
essential. 

Here, perhaps, he yielded too much, 
but it was in the interest of peace, and 
after all he only asked that liberty should 
be conceded to all to hold either of two 
doctrines, neither of which had been 
decided on by the Church, and both of 



which, he asserted, might be supported 
from Scripture. 

The only doctrinal difference between 
Gottschalk and his new defender was that 
the former asserted that, since the fall, 
man's free will was shut up from the 
liberty of choice to the sole alternative of 
willing evil. 

Meantime Hincmar became more and 
more entangled in the web of Scotus, who 
was now regarded almost as inimical to the 
Church as Gottschalk. 

In these light skirmishes of literary 
warfare Hincmar saw that he was no 
match for his acute and subtle antagonist, 
but he had in reserve the heavy artillery 
of ecclesiastical authority, which he now 
brought confidently into play. At the 
second Synod of Kiersy four propositions 
were drawn up, condemning the doctrines 
of Gottschalk ; but even this engine was 
turned against him and his supporters, for 
in the Synod of 855, at Valence, Scotus 
was condemned, and remembering the 
terms in which Jerome had abused Celes- 
tius as one "fed on Irish porridge," they 
censured his doctrines, stigmatizing them 
as "silly questioning, anile fables, and 
Scotch porridge."* These mutual re- 
criminations were joined, howevfer, with 
much earnest inquiry, and it speedily be- 
came apparent that the original question 
of "double predestination," about which 
all had been so long quarrelling, was now 
so narrowed down by stricter definition 
that the greater part of the difference 
was merely in nomenclature, and in con- 
sequence many advocated a cessation of 
the wordy war by mutual concessions, a 
waiving of the minor points, and an 
acceptance by both parties of the broad, 
substantial articles of faith, on which 
there was no difference of opinion. But 
this was not the spirit of the Middle Ages, 
and at the Council of Savonnieres, which 
was called in 859, for th^ purpose of 
effecting a reconciliation, the two parties 
were prevented, by their unscientific 

♦The reader may recollect the line of 
Abraham Remi, rescued from oblivion by 
the erudition of Sir William Hamilton, in 
which the Irish are characterized as *'tn«M 
ratione j'urem, et pasta chimceris,** — "minda 
mad with reasoning , and fancy fed." 
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method, their diffuseness of style, and 
their habit of appealing to the Fatherd, 
from ooming to a mutual understanding. 
The dispute was not settled in the life- 
time of any of the combatants ; but it 
was handed down by them as a legacy 
of trouble to succeeding generations. 

Gottschalk, after remaining in captiv- 
ity, never washing and never changing 
his clothes for twenty years, persistent in 
his belief, died under the ban of the 
Church, was buried in unhallowed 
ground, and his soul, though unpi-ayed 
for by the adherentjj of the Church, 
found rest at last. 

We have no sufficient grounds for 
doubting, with De Marca and Gieseler, 
the assertion that John Scot Erigena 
wrote a treatise .on the subject of the 
Eucharist. Mabillon, Neander, Gforer, 
Guizot, and Robertson, support the tra- 
dition, but it matters little which opin- 
ion we may hold, as all are agreed that 
no such work is now extant as " Scotus 
de Corpore et Sanguine Domini." 

In 844 Pascasius Radbert, on succeed- 
ing to the abbacy of Corbie, presented to 
Charles the Bald the second edition of 
his work on the Eucharist, which he had 
composed a dozen years before, while 
master of the monastic school. 

The growing materialism and grosser 
views of the Eucharist had been long re- 
strained in the West, by the influence of 
the works of Augustine, but now the dis- 
position to sensualize the symbols of the 
faith was joined to a consideration of the 
priests as a sacerdotal order with sacrifi- 
cial functions, such as had been performed 
by the priests in the Jewish dispensation. 
Pascasius now gave definite form to this 
growing belief, and asserted that in the 
Supper the body and blood of Christ, in 
which he not only lived and died on 
earth, but in which he reigns in heaven, 
is present not symbolically, but miracu- 
lously and really, though not in such a 
manner as to be discernible to the out- 
ward senses. His work was the occasion 
of a review by Ratramnus, who main- 
tained that there neither is nor can be 
any material change of the elements into 
the real presence of Christ, and refuted 
the argument of Pascasius, drawn from 



the words of our Lord in the sixth chap- 
ter of St. John's Gospel, by giving Au- 
gustine's explanation, and showing that 
Christ spoke to his disciples not of 
carnal, but of spiritual reception of his 
benefits; not of a bodily, but a spiritual 
indwelling of Christ in the believer. We 
have the authority of Hincmar for stating 
that Scotus took part in the discussion 
upon this issue, and maintained the doc- 
trine now held by Protestant churches, 
or (more definitely) rather that held by 
Zwingle and his followers at the time of 
the Reformation, viz: that the bread 
and wine are simply memorial signs or 
symbols. He however, held, that Christ's 
human body was deified and omnipresent, 
so that it overcame all the limitations of 
corporeal existence, and was incapable of 
being circumscribed by any form of finite 
being. But in fact he was too much of 
a philosopher, too unpractical, and too 
fond of disquisition, to be a valuable ac- 
quisition in any theological debate, and 
we are not certain that his influence was 
sufficient to delay for any considerable 
period that tide of materialization which, 
issuing forth in the post-apostolic age, 
found its first definition and open advo- 
cacy in Pascasius Radbert; and which, 
stereotyped by the name Transubstan- 
tiati()n in the fourth Lateran Council of 
1215, is handed down to the present day 
as a leading doctrine of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church, definitely reaffirmed in the 
decrees of the Council of Trent. 

Our account of John would not be 
complete if we should omit mention of his 
connection with the works of the false 
Dionysius the Areopagite. In the Greek 
.Church, at an early period, these forge- 
ries had exerted an immense influence; 
but even as early as the sixth century 
mt)6t of the scholars in the Church were 
aware of their ungenuineness. But in 
the year 824 Michael II., Emperor of the 
East, presented to Louis the Pious a copy 
of these works, deeming that they would be 
esteemed, in connection with the National 
Church and Monastery of St. Dionysius. 
From these materials, and others carefully 
collected under the orders of King Louis, 
a history 9f St. Dionysius, professing to 
be complete, was published in 836. 
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Charles the Bald also, wishing to do 
honor to the supposed patron saint of 
the realm, ordered John Scotus to make 
a new translation of his works from the 
original. We cannot suppose but that 
John knew very well that Dionysius the 
Areopagite had no more to do with the 
Church of France than with that of Tim- 
buctoo or Alaska, but he consented, and 
in the work found Dionysius a congenial 
spirit, whose idealism and Platonism he 
rendered with a disciple's appreciation. 
The bad report of John's opinions, the 
censures of the councils, and the odium 
of the theologians, made themselves 
felt in Eome, and Nicholas the First, 
frightened for the consequences of his 
philosophy, wrote thus to Charles the 
Bald: 

"It has been reported to our Aposto- 
late that a certain John, an Irishman, 
has lately translated into Latin the work 
which the blessed Denis, the Areopagite, 
wrote in Greek, upon the divine names 
and celestial orders. This book should 
have been, according to usage, brought 
to us and approved by our judgment, es- 
pecially because John, though he boasts 
as if possessed of great knowledge, has 
in the opinion of all, thought unsoundly 
on certain topics. 



"Now we strongly recommend you 
to make this John appear before our See, 
or at least to forbid him to remain any 
longer at Paris, in the school where he 
has been for a long time the chief, in 
order that he may no longer mix noxious 
herbs with the com of the sacred word, 
and that he give not poison to those who 
search for bread.'* 

This is the latest authentic record 
which we have of the events in the life 
of John Scot Erigena; we know not 
whether Charles the Bald was compelled 
in obedience to his spiritual lord to send 
away his genial friend, or whether, as 
most French authorities contend, he died 
in France about the year 875. 

Mathew of Westminster, in the thir- 
teenth century, tells us that on the 
receipt of the above letter, John left 
France and came to England, where, in 
attempting to allay a disturbance among 
the monks of his abbey of Elhelingay, 
he was slain after a brave resistance, by 
the repeated blows from the sharp pointed 
writing instruments of his pupils. 

There is but little doubt, however, that 
there is here a confusion of our John 
with John the Saxon, who was called 
over from France in 884, to take charge 
of the young university of Oxford. 



GEOGRAPHY AS A SCIENCE. 



BY A. S. R. 



NO. III.— A WORLD OF WORK. 



'T X THEN you hear again, as you 
V V have heard before this, a 
worried housekeeper exclaim, "I have 
a world of work to do !" let me beg you 
to remonstrate gently with her upon the 
task she has undertaken. Tell her you 
have the utmost confidence in her ability, 
but you are sure she has not taken into 
account the perils of hunting in Siberia, 
diving in the Indian Ocean, or trading 
in Central Africa. Neither would the 
rendering of cod-liver oil on the Loffoden 
coast be at all to. her taste. The ^th 



is, this world of work requires an Indian's 
endurance, a Yankee's contrivance, a 
Chinaman's patience, a Frenchman's ver- 
satility, and all the shining qualities of 
the several nations to make it successful. 
Geographical text-books divide it into 
six chief occupations besides the trades 
and professions. Of these, hunting and 
fishing are about the first pursuits of a 
nation, as they are the first to be put in 
the back-ground when others are intro- 
duced, unless indeed we are hard-hearted 
enough to believe that the whole human 
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family is very much in all times and places 
taken up with hunting and fishing — hunt- 
ing fortunes, fishing for compliments, 
and the like. 

Men learn to group animals around 
them, whose manifest use gives dignity 
to the occupation of grazing; and with 
agriculture come the cares and rewards of 
more constant toil and more permanent 
homes. Miners do not, indeed, come 
from the higher classes, yet is mining an 
outhreak of advancing civilization which 
will not be content with what is above 
the soil. 

Manufacturing crowns the list, and is 
never at a loss for variety. These differ- 
ent employments in no wise conflict with 
each other, but due regard to adaptation 
must be had in carrying them on. That 
man would be a foolish one indeed, who 
should buy a nice little farm in the neigh- 
borhood of Hudson's Bay, or dig deep 
for treasure in the sands of New Jersey ; 
who insisted upon raising sheep in a State 
most noted for cotton ; or upon setting up 
looms in the dryest portion of the Rocky 
Mountain plateau. But often disadvan- 
tages can be overcome, and always all over 
the world people are found getting a living 
upon the principle that " if one thing can't 
be done, another shaliy Is the ground 
too moist for agriculture? — the Danes will 
use it for grazing. Too dry? — the Arab, 
wandering from place to place, will find 
pasturage for flocks and herds. Too 
rocky? — New England sheep and cattle 
will not object to it. Too cold for the 
hardiest grain to flourish? — the sturdy 
reindeer will not want for food while an 
insignificant lichen is hiding beneath the 
snow. One Country is a place of broad 
rivers and streams, and there trade will 
flourish; another can boast only narrow, 
turbulent waters, useless for navigation, 
but grand for water power. In the very 
wildest and most lawless regions, where 
• huge rocks frown back the adventurer 
with threats of starvation in the midst of 
a barren and gloomy waste, if he bring 
with him the means of living, and plenty 
of patience, presently stores of wealth will 
be yielded, valuable, because hard to ob- 
tain. On the other hand, advantages are 
often crowded together. Iron is found 



side by side with the coal to work it, and 
water power near to both. The tall pine 
furnishes not only the mast of the comely 
ship, but pitch, to make all secure. The 
silkworm is placed on the mulberry that 
feeds it, and becomes a striking example 
of utility changing into beauty. 

Outside of India, people naturally wish 
to exercise some choice as to the particu- 
lar part of the world's work which falls to 
their share. Blunders are made by the 
means and restlessness induced. But 
once settled amid new scenes to regular 
and well-paid work, more emigrants, we 
believe, have cause to bless the hope that 
beckoned them onward, than are harmed 
by the evils of change. True, there is too 
much working to suit oneself instead of 
suiting oneself to the work. If it is work 
that makes the man, what could be more 
refining and elevating than the culture of 
flowers? We would suppose that they 
who watch the rose-fields of Ghazipoor 
and patiently gather and distil from hun- 
dreds of flowers the drop of fragrant oil, 
should be much farther on in the march 
of civilization than they are. 

The diamond seeker ought to be one 
who appreciates his privilege in bringing 
to light beauty that has been purifying 
itself for ages, a philosopher too, able to 
see a treasure in the rough stone, and to 
let it pass from his hands without a mur- 
mur; but the reality points us to a 
slave, with a fate as hard and cold and un- 
changeable as the gem itself It is man, 
then, that makes the work and ennobles or 
degrades it. 

Europe may be considered as the busi- 
est of the continents, because busy Aus- 
tralia is but young yet, busy Asia works 
with little variety and at great disadvan- 
tage; partly roused Africa is but a clumsy 
beginner; and ici\ who think ourselves so 
large a part of America, work at high 
pressure as we may, can hardly be said 
to outweigh sluggishness south of us, and 
torpidity north of us. Glancing, then, 
at busy Europe, strong contrasts in de- 
gree, as well as in kind of work, present 
themselves. Imagine the state of affairs 
if the labor-loving Dutch could be 
transported to easy-going Italy. How 
long would its inhabitants be allowed to 
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stand around, and earn a living as 
models, or stagnant water be suffered to 
desolate once fertile and populous dia- 
tricts ? 

What is sleepy, self-satisfied Turkey 
doing that she should be considered a 
part of Christendom, as it were, and not 
a bit of Asia, that has strayed too fiir 
from the atmosphere of ab^lute mon- 
archy? Is her chance less than that of 
little Belgium, who will call but one- 
thirteenth of her naturally poor soil good 
for nothing? 

Is it the fault of the geography of 
Spain that she seems to be moving back- 
ward ? Have abundant riTers been 
given her only to rush unheeded to the 
sea? Mountain ranges, that their wealth 
be less sought than formerly? Fertile 
valleys, rich in fruits, that possible im- 
provements may be ne^ected? 

Opposed to this is a brave little coun- 
try that makes the most of its resources. 
Hunting the chamois and fishing in the 
pure mountain lakes might seem to be 
all the employments offerer! by th^ nar- 
row region of the highefft land in Europe. 
That country owes a living to the men 
who will cut valuable wood at a point 
which seems inaccessible, and transfer it, 
log by log, across a precipice by means of 
pulleys, to some place where a slide can 
be made; who till every inch of available 
ground, and let themselves down by 
ropes to mow little patches not to be 
reached by common means; and who, 
when the winter wind slams the cottage 
door, and seems to shut them in to star- 
vation, throw themselves upon their in- 
genuity, and train their hands to won- 
ders of beauty and skill. Let us hope 
for Switzerland, that there be no truth in 
reports that her sons are being led to for- 
sake their habits of untiring industry by 
association with and dependence upon 
summer tourists. 

Passing by the professions, (including 
that of begging in Naples,) for want of 
space, we must give a little attention to 



a profitable occupation growing out of 
the other six, and more or less depend- 
ent on them. Domestic productions are 
very well in a primitive state of society ; 
but when a man once finds out that a 
certain beverage is indispensable for mak- 
ing his meals agreeable, and a certain 
other commodity for making himself a 
nuisance after them, though the one 
must be brought from Arabia to the 
West Indies, and the other involves a 
great deal of preparation, these things he 
must have, and men are found willing, 
for the sake of making money, to supply 
him with both berry and weed; and 
when my lady suddenly discovers that 
the particular feather of a particular bird, 
then engaged in scouring the sands of a 
far-away desert, are necessary to her 
bonnet and happiness, straitway the fieiy 
Arab bends what is left of his noble soul, 
after cheating the hist traveller, to the 
work of conquering swiftness with skill 
and cunning. The trifle the lady cov- 
eted once obtained, the patient camel 
will carry it for her to the coast, where 
white- winged ships are ready to bear it 
to her very feet, poetically leaving out 
the wholesale and retail houses. Or 
for her sweet sake, a pale workman at 
Antwerp or Amsterdam spends weary 
months of grinding, cutting, and polish- 
ing, and marvels of fairy-like workman- 
ship are designed at Brussels, or Valen- 
ciennes, that she may have. 

" Diamonds to fasten her hair, and diamonds 
to fasten her sleeves; 
Laces to drop from their rays, like a pow- 
der of snow from the eaves." 

Again, a little lad who has never 
known the luxury of mud-pies and 
broken china, throws aside his toys and 
clamors for something new; and Nurem- 
berg, Paris, and Geneva must tax their 
energies to supply the urgent need. 

Hence arises commerce, to a great ex- 
tent dependent upon fancied wants, but 
carrying with it constantly increasing 
advantages for information and travel. 
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THE wedding trip was over, the new 
home had been fairly inaugurated, 
the "house-warming" had been cele- 
brated in the most approved manner, and 
as the last footfall died away, and the last 
"good night" was spoken, the bride and 
groom drew a sigh of mutual relief and 
satisfaction, and sat down to talk it over. 
The Rev. Richard Lorimer was young, 
of a good family, and more than average 
ability; he had been pastor of the 
church at Hillbrook, his first charge, 
for over two years — but instead of 
taking one of the lambs of his own 
flock, he had formed an attachment for 
a stranger maiden, on a brief visit to 
his sister during one of his summer va- 
cations, and it was arranged between 
them that they should be married the 
next spring. Perhaps his people thought 
his sermons unusually good during the 
winter that intervened ; certainly the 
thought of the home before him bright- 
ened up his boarding-house life amazingly, 
and may well have given a happier tone 
to his weekly discourses. Lottie Archer, 
who was an orphan, and a teacher in the 
village academy, taught and sewed and 
wrote letters all winter, with the same 
vision of a happy home waiting for her 
in the spring. Having lost both parents 
in childhood, and been brought up in a 
boarding-school until she was old enough 
to become a teacher, she had never known 
what it was to have a Iwme^ and so cher- 
ished all kinds of delightful anticipations 
of the happy time coming. On the other 
hand, Mr. Lorimer had passed his boy- 
hood in the very ideal of a Christian 
home, where wealthy refinement, love and 
religion had done their best to make a 
paradise on earth. But in his years of 
college life he lost this greatest blessing. 
The mother who had been the centre of 
that home had gone to her reward in the 
skies ; the sisters had married and founded 
14 



homes of their own; the brothers had 
scattered to dififerent cities in the pursuit 
of business, and Richard was alone at 
Hillbrook, working and preaching, and 
leading a boarding-house existence as he 
best could. 

This for the introduction. Now for 
the facts, and how they were brought to 
pass. 

"You are tired out," said the groom, 
as the bride threw herself into an easy 
chair with a long sigh. "I am afraid 
you have not enjoyed this little re-union 
with our people as I have done. I am 
almost sorry that we attempted it." 

" 0, no, Richard !" exclaimed his little 
wife, " I was glad to see you enjoy it so 
much, and the people have been so kind, 
and have sent us so many presents, that 
it was only fiyr that they should have a 
view of our house after it was all finished. 
I think they enjoyed it, don't you ? And 
you never had a house to which you could 
ask them before, and you make such a 
nice host. I hope I didn't seem tired, 
did I?" 

He came over to her chair. " You 
stood it bravely while your guest^ were 
here," he said, smilingly, " and as they 
do not know you, perhaps no one but I 
saw that you were shy or frightened, or 
unlike yourself I wanted to help you, 
dear, but I thought you could do better 
alone." 

" If you had stood beside me I would 
not have said a word," she retorted, laugh- 
ing; "but as you left me to my own de- 
vices I had to exert myself. But the 
truth is, I am not used to being a minis- 
ter's wife yet, and it frightened me to 
have a whole congregation walking into my 
house as if it half-belonged to ihem^ and 
looking at me and being so polite and at- 
tentive, — ^and they all called me *Mr8. 
Lorimer,' and I think it is dreadful I" 

" Now, what would you have had them 
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call you?" asked the yonng husband, 
laughing at her tone and manner. 

'^ You needn't laugh at me ; suppose 
they had all called me * Miss Archer/ 
how would you hare liked it?" returned 
the little lady, pretending to be offended. 
" If they had called me ' Lottie,' or * Char- 
lotte,' or even *Mis8 Archer,' I would 
have known what they meant, but such 
a torrent of * Mrs. Lorimers ' completely 
overwhelme4 nie — as you saw." 

'^I saw no such thing, but as you par- 
ticularly dislike that style of address, I 
will give out from the pulpit on Sabbath 
that no one is to call you by that name 
on pain of your severe displeasure; will 
that do?" 

"Now don't be foolish," replied his 
dutiful wife, who reserved that privilege 
for herself. " I want to have a real good 
talk with you, about our home and our 
people." 

So nonsense was put aside, and th^ 
talked. 

" For one thing, I want you to promise 
me that you will spend one evening a 
week with me," said Mrs. Lorimer. 

** My dear child I As if J had not just 
promised to spend my whole life with 
you !" exclaimed Richard, in amazement 
at so odd a request. 

" Yes, that sounds very pretty in gen- 
eralities, but I have seen it tried, and I 
know how it works," returned the lady, 
with a little shake of her head. " Just 
tell me now exactly how jou have been 
spending your life for the last two years, 
since you came to Hillbrook." 

Thus urged, the Rev. Richard thought 
for a minute, and then responded. " To 
begin then with Sunday." 

"0, we will let Sunday go!" inter- 
rupted his wife. " That isn't our day, 
dear, and I won't claim anything from 
you on Sundays, except from the pulpit." 

" But that reminds me that I want to 
claim one thing from you, Lottie," said 
her husband, gravely. "I want you to 
promise that you will criticise my ser- 
mons; I know that I must make many 
mistakes, and if you do not tell me of 
them, I do not know who else will. I 
want you to tell me of any defect in 
speech, voice, or manner; of any point I 



do not make clear, or of anything in 
which you think there might be improve- 
ment. I really think that this is one of 
the duties of a minister's wife, and you 
must not let your partiality for me blind 
your judgment." 

" I will try, Richard," replied his wife, 
soberly; " I don't think my love is Uind; 
but please go on with the outline." 

" Since Sunday is to be omitted, then, 
I will begin with the next morning ; and I 
must confess to a touch of the blues 
Monday morning, for which our Minis- 
ters' meeting at ten o'clock is a good an- 
tidote. I usually take Monday afternoon 
for visiting the sick, and once a month 
there is a meeting of session in the even- 
ing, and once a month a meeting of the 
Sabbath-school teachers, which I always 
attend. On Tuesday I generally lay out 
the plan of my sermon, and begin to 
collect facts for it, and often have to 
finish some visiting left from the day 
before. On Wednesday night comes the 
lecture, and I have to prepare for it. 
Thursday I start on my sermon in earnest, 
but I cannot count much on Thursday 
evening, there is sure to be some engage- 
ment; on Friday I finish my sermon, 
and have prayer-meeting in the evening. 
Saturday I devote to all the odds and 
ends I have been unable to accomplish 
during the week, and Saturday night is 
devoted to final preparation for the Sab- 
bath. Of course I cannot carry out this 
programme exactly, for special cases, 
funerals, etc., often make great inroads 
upon it, but this will do for a sketch." 

"And where am /to come in?" asked 
Mrs. Lorimer, with a comical face. "I 
do not see any provision for the minis- 
ter's wife in your sketch; perhaps you 
will see now why I asked for a special 
evening. Which will you give up for my 
benefit; the meeting of session, weekly 
lecture, prayer-meeting, teacher's meet- 
ing, or sermon-making?" 

Mr. Lorimer looked at his wife se- 
riously, then doubtingly, then appeal- 
ingly. "But, Lottie, you know," he 
said, " you — you will be with me" 

" Yes, but I want you to be with we, 
sometimes, if you can see the difference," 
replied the little lady. " Let me tell you 
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jost what I mean, Richard, and why I 
have sought this conversation. I would 
not take you from your people, or keep 
you hack from any duty to them. I 
want to help you there if I can, but in 
gaining my husband I do not want to 
lose my pastor ; and I will not be content 
with such little bits of you as other peo- 
ple can spare. I have never known what 
it was to have a home of my own, Rich- 
ard, and I have had visions of what this 
one was to be. I have imagined long 
evenings together, while you would read 
to me as I sewed, and when we could 
have long talks together, such as we used 
to have in our letters. I have dreamed 
of pleasant social evenings, when I could 
become acquainted with your people, and 
find real, true friends among them. I 
want to make our home a place where 
they will love to come, and be sure of a 
welcome ; I want to gather the Sunday- 
school teachers together occasionally, and 
spend a pleasant social evening. I want 
to have a class in the school myself, and 
gather my children together, and make 
them feel that they are welcome to their 
pastor *s house. I want to do — 0, such 
lots of things ! and I want to talk to you 
about them, and ask your advice and co- 
operation, and tell you about my troubles, 
(for of course everything won't always 
go right, and I never did it before, and 
will make mistakes,) and how can I do 
it when you are busy with your sermon, 
or going off to the lecture or prayer- 
meeting, and have only a few minutes to 
spare? I want to feel that there is one 
little special time for us, when we can 
consider all this, and I want you to help 
me, Richard, and not make me go with- 
out shoes, as they say shoemaker's chil- 
dren do." 

Mrs. Lorimer was very much in earn- 
est, as was evident from the flush on her 
cheek and the tremor in her voice, as she 
concluded. Her husband had listened 
to her in almost as much amazement as 
admiration, but as she finished he drew 
her close to his side, and smoothed back 
the soft waves of hair from her temples. 

"Lottie," he said, "I thought that I 
knew you, but I believe I have yet to 
find what a blessing I have found in you. 



You need not urge your claim so elo- 
quently, dear, for there is nothing in my 
heart to withstand you. The picture 
which you have drawn is the one that 
has been in my own mind, and if you 
cannot do what you want without me, 
neither can I without you. I pled^re 
myself now, no less solemnly than I did 
a week ago, to help you as far as in me 
lies, and when I fail, you know where to 
go for better help." 

Mrs. Lorimer 's eyes filled with tears, 
but she made no answer. 

"If this is to be a* specimen of our 
evenings," he resumed presently, " I do 
not think I shall scold you, however you 
may prolong them, but do you see what 
a very un-Presbyterian hour you have 
selected for your talk ?" 

Mrs. Lorimer glanced at the little 
French clock on the mantel, and started 
up with an exclamation of surprise and 
self-reproach. 

"Wait!" said he, laughing, "let us 
finish the subject while we are on it." 
Suppose I devote Tuesday evening to you ; 
that is tolerably free, and I am hardly in 
the thick of my sermon-making yet. I 
suppose you would sometimes excuse me, 
if it Vas necessary?" 

"If it is absolutely necessary — not 
otherwise," replied his wife, smiling, " I 
shall want a good reason." 

" So shall I," he returned, and the 
matter ended. 

Nothing in their new home was sweeter 
to Mr. and Mrs. Lorimer than the family 
altar ; to him it was the renewal of one of 
his boyhood privileges; the atmosphere 
of his old home seemed to return as he 
knelt, with his beloved wife, at the hour 
of prayer. He felt twice the man he had 
done before, as he realized that he was 
"the head of a household;" she tasting 
the sweet experience for the first time, 
felt that it was a dedication of their new 
home to the Lord, and realized that she 
had never been quite so near to her hus- 
band as when they knelt together, heart 
and hand, before their Maker. 

" Don't let us ever omit it, Richard," 
she whispered, "don't let company ever 
interrupt us. Whenever I was visiting 
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anywhere, and they had family worship, | 
I always thought it was so nice ; I always \ 
enjoyed it, and wondered if I should ever j 
have a home and such privileges myself." | 

During the spring and summer that 
followed, Mrs. Lorimer found her way 
without much difficulty to the hearts of 
her husband's people. She gratified the 
Sunday-school workers by joining heart 
and hand in their work, and the class of 
children she gathered around her soon 
hung entranced upon her words, almost 
quarrelled for the privilege of sitting next 
her, and treasured a word or a smile 
from her lips, or a visit from her, as the 
greatest reward possible. Her modest, 
gentle manner and pleasant words won 
equal favor with the elder ladies. " Please 
don't put me at the head," she b^ged, 
when they would have nominated, her as 
chief directress, or insisted on her taking 
the chair at their meetings. " You know 
how to do it so much better than I do, 
and I would be so much obliged if you 
would let me meet with you now, and 
learn how to work. It is all new to me, 
but I will do the best I can ; I think I 
can learn faster by seeing it well done by 
those who are used to it." 

Of course the ladies who were " used to 
it," did not really desire to give up their 
office to one so much younger and so 
much more inexperienced than them- 
selves, even if she was their minister's 
wife; and as Mrs. Lorimer actually ful- 
filled her promise and did meet with 
them, took an interest in the work, and 
was ready to do her full share when called 
upon, she soon made friends among them. 
They found her sensible, modest and 
helpful, and if everything was not per- 
fect, as it could not be, they forgave it 
on the score of her good will, and so 
there was little fault found with "the 
minister's wife." 

The Tuesday evening plan worked 
well. As Mr. Lorimer remarked, "he 
had been defrauded of his regular court- 
ship, and now he could make up for it 
once a week." But the evenings devoted 
to reading, music, earnest talk together, 
it chat with friends, bore little 
to what is usually known as 
In the end he found that 




he lost no time by it, but gained in hap- 
piness and knowl^ge of his flock. His 
people found out that the minister and 
his wife were always at home on Tuesday 
night, and often "dropped in" for a 
while, and found it very pleasant. These 
calls on their part sometimes did away 
with the necessity of calls from him, 
which in turn gave him more time in 
the study. His wife also relieved him 
of considerable duty on this score, so he 
found he could spare time to enjoys him^ 
self, and give domestic comfort to his 
wife. 

But little Mrs. Lorimer was a remark- 
ably sensible woman, and while she aided 
her husband in his parish work, she 
would not undertake too much, nor did 
she forget that it was her duty and priv- 
il^e to make his home comfortable and 
happy. To do this it was often neces- 
sary for her to use her own hands, and 
assist her one well-meaning but unreason- 
ing coadjutor in the kitchen. It must 
be remembered that she had never 
kncwn a mother's teachings, never had 
a home of her own in which to make 
experiments, and so with all her good 
will there were at times sad failures and 
sore troubles. 

"O, Richard!" she sighed, "if I 
could only make you such bread and bis- 
cuit as these Mrs. Jay had last night! 
Nancy has no idea how to do it, and I 
can't tell her any better. I have studied 
all the cookery books and recipes I can 
lay my hands on, but I can't get any 
that way." 

" I think that you do very wdl indeed," 
said Mr. Lorimer, breaking his morning 
roll as he spoke, although for an instant 
a vision of his "mother's biscuit" rose 
before his mental vision. 

" It would be the most hard-hearted 
and rebellious dough that ever was 
kneaded, if it did not turn out tolerably 
decent after all my efforts with it," re- 
joined Mrs. Lorimer; "but it is not up 
to my standard of excellence yet — and 
0, Richard, I don't know what you will 
say when you see your shirta this 
week !" 

Mr. Lorimer was silent for a moment. 
He was a remarkably amiable man, and 
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iax too much of a gentleman to say a 
word that would hurt his little wife, when 
he knew she was doing her best; but he 
was a man nevertheless, and it took a 
good deal of grace to enable him to bear 
a badly-ironed shirt bosom with his 
u^iial good temper. 

"My dear Lottie," he said then, "I 
did not marry you for the sake of having 
you iron my shirts, or bake my bread. 
I don't like to have your worry yourself 
about it. If Nancy cannot do it, let us 
find some one who can.*' 

" My dear Richard," she retorted, " I 
did not marry you for the sake of getting 
a home or having you support me, but 
now that I am married, I expect you to 
do it. I don't intend to teach school 
any more; and so now that I am your 
Wife, it is my duty to see to your shirts, 
and bread, and the et cetera^, and if I 
can't do it rightly at first, I am going to 
keep on till I do — that is^ if you can 
bear with me in the meanwhile." 

"I don't think I have suffered very 
much yet, so if I have nothing else to 
bear, I think I can manage to endure it, 
especially if I consider that we are ap- 
proaching the millennium every day." 

But Mrs. Lorimer knew that her hus- 
band did not like to see her work, and so 
she kept it to herself as much a*s possible, 
seeing that it was necessary for her to do 
it. In his own home his mother had 
directed the labors of a corps of well- 
trained servants, and he had not been 
accustomed to see her or his sisters work 
with their own hands. To be sure, he 
admitted the truth of his wife's argu- 
ments, that with their limited income, 
and one inefficient servant, a different 
course was necessary, and acknowledged 
that she must learn how herself before 
she could teach others; but nevertheless, 
he was not quite reconciled to it. 

One morning in the fall, when Mr. 
Lorimer was busy in his study finishing 
his sermon, and Nancy in the kit<;hen 
was deep in the mystery of bread and 
pie, the parlor fire took the privilege of 
"going out," without asking le.ive. It 
was a raw, chilly day, and company was 
expected in the afternoon, , so Mr^. Lori- 
mer put on a pair of old gloves, wrapped 



a white towel around her head, and set 
to work to clear out the grate, and re- 
build the fire. 

She was so busy rattling out the coal 
that she did not hear the bell ring, and 
Nancy, who was not greatly gifted with 
discretion, suddenly opened the parlor 
door and announced, "A gentleman to 
see ye, Mrs. Lorimer." 

Mrs. Lorimer sprang to her feet, and 
there stood Mr. Bayard, the wealthiest, 
most refined and dignified gentleman in 
their church, and one with whom she 
was but little acquainted. 

" I hope you will excuse my not shak- 
ing hands with you, Mr. Bayard," she 
said, laughingly; "but I think if you 
remain here many minutes you will ao- 
knowledge that I was doing a very neces- 
sary work." 

Mr, Bayard uttered the usual polite 
disclaimers, gazing not without admira- 
tion at the slight figure, whose bright 
eyes, flushed cheek, and white head-gear 
made her look — as he told his wife after- 
wards — "like the pictures of the Maid of 
Saragossa." After stating his errand, 
Mrs. Lorimer excused herself for a mo- 
ment, and returning with clenn hands, 
and minus her becoming head-dress, es- 
corted him to her husband's study. 

" How vexed Richard would be if he 
knew how Mr. Bayard caught me!" she 
said to herself. "I would almost rather 
it had been any one but he, but it is 
foolish in me to care, for of course he 
knows we cannot have things as he does 
in his elegant house. I don't care for 
myself, only I know Richard would say I 
ought not to do such work. If only 
Nancy had a little sense!" 

Meanwhile Mr. Bayard was stating his 
business to his pastor, and after a short 
call retired. "A sensible little woman 
that," he thought, as he walked home- 
ward ; " not afraid to do work, and not 
ashamed to be caught doing it, either; 
and she looked as pretty as a picture in 
that white cap, or whatever it was, on 
her head. I guess the minister has got 
the right kind of a wife; and I hear she 
is pretty active in the Sunday-school, 
and in work among the congregation. I 
I should not wonder if, for once, a woman 
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hnd be«n found who waa fitted to fill 
that unsatbfyiDg position of 'a minister's 

At least, Mm. Lorimer tried her 
best to fill thut positiuD ; and being 
gifled with a quick perception, a good 
fund of common sense, livelj dispo- 
Bition and pleasing manners, she bade 
fuir to succeed. It must not be sup- 
posed, however, that the little womin 
was perfect, or that there were not those 
who found fault with her doinga, or critj- 
cisod her manners and words ; that would 
bo asking too much of human nature on 
cither side. Was there ever a perfect 
minister's wife? 

Mrs. Lorimer made some mistaken bo' 
sides those she deplored in her kitchen 
afTairs, and the very thing whieh she did 
to pleaMe one pereou, sometimes offended 
another; but on the whole she won fjvor 
in an unusual degree, and by the time she 
had been a year in UUlbrook, "Our min- 



ister's wife" was a person much quoted 
and praised thrnughoat the length and 
breadth of the congreg-Jtiiin. Indeed, as 
her husband laughingly told her, " her 
fame had gone abroad throi^^nut all that 
country*,' and she smiled at him and was 
content. She knew that tbey loved her, 
and that they loved him ; she was CMtain 
thatshelovedlhem. "Hillbrookismyfirvt 
real home," she once said-, "I can wish 
that it may also be my last. No other spot 
on earth ia si dear to me; I would wish 
to live here always. I am only afraid, 
sometimes, that I am too happy ! ' 

But Richard said, "If God giree va 
blessings, he meana for us to enjoy them; 
let us not darken happy days by looking 
for clouds. ' Sufficient unto tbe diy 
the evil thereof.' The future may not 
alwsys be as happy as now, but I do not 
fear it; our path is ordered for us in 
love, Lottie, — don't be afraid to be 
happy." 



OCR PASTOR'S DEATH-BED. 

A SKETCH FROM LIFE. 
ST BTEFBEBi W. SEWILL. 



I . 'OR more than twen^ years the 
r pastor of our village church had 
broken to us tbe bread of life. During 
that long period of time not one commn- 
nion season had passed away wheo his 
own hands had failed to distribute tho 
memorials of his Saviour's dying love. 
In siokness or in health, he was always 
at his post. Often had he opened the 
doors of the fold, for the reception within 
Its enclosure of the long-strayed but then 
rotuming wanderers ; and sometimes had 
he driven from its precincts the skulking 
wolf, clothed in tbe covering of the sheep. 
Often had he led his flock close to the 
(if (;i>d;" but oftencr to the 
I of Calvaiy than to the 
1 of Sinai. And now his 
■. Although we knew it mt, 
it his strength had failed, 




and that he needed rait. We little 
thought of what his words might mean; 
and that this might glide into " that rest 
which remaineth for the people of God." 
There was a fiative scene within our 
village. Two of the children of our 
church, tho spiritual offspring of our pas- 
tor, though twain, were then to become 
but one; and be was there to oonsummate 
and bless the union. Like his Master, 
at the marriage scene in Qalilee of old, 
he added tti tbe ple^isure of the pleasant 
time; for though the " man of sorrowa" 
wus "acquainted with grief" throughout 
all tho length of hia suffering life, yet his 
warmest sympathy was always given to 
his friends in their times of rejoicing. 
It has been said of that blessed One, th^ 
during his pilgrimage on earth he was 
often aeen to weep, but never once to 
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smile. I cannot think that this was 
true; for though there was never sorrow 
like the sorrow which he hore, there 
cannot be a doubt that when he blessed 
the little ones, or when partaking in the 
pleasures of those he loved, or when 
reflecting upon that ^^joy which was set 
before him/* at such times as thofe he 
''rejoiced in spirit,*' and his marred 
countenance baamed with the smiles of 
heaveii. 

The rite was over, and the Father's 
blessing had been asked to rest upon the 
loving pair. A momentaty hush, and 
then all beco^ne cheerful within that 
house again. The joyful tones of men 
and the merry laugh of girls were wafled 
to mj study room, near to the festive 
scene. Our pastor was in his pleasant 
mood, and his clear black eye shone with 
its old-time brightness, and he threw the 
joyfulness of his own gladdened spirit 
over the assembled company. He had 
reached that privileged period of human 
life, the half-way htiltiog place between 
youth and age. Those of mature years 
valued him as a wise and honored friend ; 
and the young man and the maiden 
opened to him, without reserve, the se- 
crets of their hearts, for his advice, while 
winning by its kindness, was looked upon 
almost like that of David's counsellor o^ 
old, as though one inquired of the oracle 
of God. 

The sickness of the pastor seemed for- 
gotten by the company ; and the fact that 
he was resting from his labors had passed 
away even from his own thoughts. Sud- 
denly, without premonition sufficient to 
cause even a pause in the pleasure of the 
evening, afler a cough so slight that it 
was unheeded by all beside, and scarce 
noticed by himself, he was seized with an 
attack of hemorrhage, and his tall form 
soon began to sink fainting to the floor; 
but he was borne up by the strong and 
willing hands of those who had been, but 
a moment before, listening charmed to 
his pleasant words. 

I was summoned to his side ; and there, 
with a face as blanched and bloodless as 
when his body at the last was stretched 
in its everlasting rest, lay my friend and 
brother, and my spiritual adviser for 



more than a score of years, helpless and 
speechless, but with an eye that spoke of 
perfect peace and the hope of heaven 
within. 

We bore him to his home, and laid 
him upon that bed which, for long weary 
months, became to him one of languish- 
ing and pain — but where he continued to 
work for the cause he loved, as truly and 
as well as when, for years baf .re, hun- 
dreds hung spell-bound upon his words, 
as he spoke the message with which he 
had been sent to them. 

With telegraphic speed the news 
spread throughout the bounds of his 
charge, that the minister had been struck 
down by the hand of disease; and as 
speedily as the report was spread, and 
the nature of the affliction was known, 
the conviction became general that his 
public work was done, and that he was 
withdrawn from the position of a standard 
bearer in the army of the Lord. 

As he slowly recovered from the first 
prostrating effects of the attack, there 
were those who hoped that his voice 
might once more be heard pleading the 
claims of that cause it had urged so long. 
But his work was done; and he was 
honorably retired from his leadership in 
the church below, and laid aside, that he 
might be prepared, through the discip- 
line of affliction, for the sublimer services 
of the church above. And that discip- 
line was an awful one. It was a purify- 
ing fire, severe enough to burn his last 
remains of dross away, that the pure 
gold might be taken by the Master, and 
laid up within his own treasury, there to 
be kept ready for any use to which it 
mi«iht be devoted by Him. 

The first work of our pastor upon his 
bed was a struggle with the enemy of 
souls, — severe and long, but yet a silent 
struggle. Suggestions of insincerity and 
worldly motives in his public work, were 
made to harass and drive him to despair. 
He looked and longed fur Christian sym- 
pathy and help; but feared to tell of the 
struggle going on within, lest he might 
lessen his power of doing good to others 
stricken like himself; forgetting that to 
those who have suffiered from temptation 
and affliction, first of all the tempted and 
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afflicted will resort for comfort and con- 
solation to themselves. Our pastor's 
conflict with the great enemy of man 
seemed to be like that of Christian with 
Apolljon; and it entered as that had 
done — " Apollyon spread forth his dragon 
wings, and sped him away," and never 
showed his hated visage again until just 
befire the feet of our pastor had touched 
the brink of Jordan ; and then but for a 
moment, when he withdrew himself for- 
ever. 

Next the struggle with himself came 
on. For when bringing his own charac- 
ter into comparison with that standard 
of pt^rfection, the law of God, he saw, 
as he had never seen before, his own defi- 
ciencies, and at the sight his spirit sank be- 
numbed and helpless. But it arose again, 
strengthened with a strength not inherent 
in itself, and the last great battle was 
fought, and the victory gained. What 
remained of self-dependence and the 
pride of nature, and the love of the 
world, became subdued and overthrown ; 
and his soul and body both were offered 
up reasonable and accepted sacrifices upon 
HIh altar whose claims are paramount to 
all beside. 

Never afterward was a murmur heard 
to proceed from our pastor's lips. His 
sufferings were less than his Master's had 
been, but greater than those which fall to 
the lot of many of his follf>wers to bear. 
The Head was m;ide perfect through suf- 
fering, and perfect through suffering this 
member of His body at the last became. 
His mind was filled with liglit; and he 
was fitted, on his bed of languishing, for 
the last and blessed work which his 
Master had assigned for him to do. 
"Feed my sheep, feed my lambs," — were 
injunctions which bore upon his mind 
with as great a weight as when, in his 
days of active duty, he felt and under- 
stood the meaning couched in the words 
of one of old : " His word was in my 
heart as a burning fire shut up in my 
bones, and I was weary with forbearing, 
and I could not stay." 

As he became able to talk, the mem- 
^f his flock came to him for counsel, 
And he was a shepherd who 
ibe flock, even when he could 




publicly lead them no more into the 
pleasant pastures and beside the still 
waters. He was not a hireling, who left 
his charge and fled when the howling of 
the wolf was heard ; but partaking of the 
spirit of Him who laid down his life for 
the flock, his tender sympathies and his 
watchful care were theirs, even when he 
needed himself to be sympathized with 
and cared for. 

Like Goldsmith's "Village Preacher,'* 
it could be said of him, as he walked the 
streets in his days of health — 

'*E*en children followed with endearing 
wile, 

And plucked his gown to share the good 
man's smile; 

His ready smile a parent's warmth ex- 
pressed — 

Their welfare pleased him, and their cares 
distressed.*' 

And the little ones came to see him on 
his dying bed, and the sight of them 
caused his eye to light up as of old ; and 
looking upon them as the lambs who had 
been given into his care by the Great 
Shepherd, he still satisfied their desires 
with the daintiest food. And they grew 
and thrived; and though he who fed 
them at the first sees to their wants no 
more, they have now become the sheep 
of the fold, and could they hear it again, 
would answer still the pleasant voice of 
that gentle under-shepherd, around whose 
tent they had gambolled when they were 
born into the flock at first. 

"If it be possible, as much as lieth in 
you, live peaceably with all men," was 
an injunction which our pastor strove to 
obey in letter, and in spirit too. But 
faithful rebuke, though dictated by a 
loving spirit, and springing from a desire 
to do the subject good, is ofien resented — 
sometimes entirely and sometimes cov- 
ertly — and the latter resentment is often 
harder to meet and set aside than the 
former. Silent it keeps itself, and silent 
it grows, until it becomes so strong that 
it cannot be overcome. With this kind 
of opposition our pastor had long been 
tried. It was one which could neither 
be crushed nor conciliated; for it was 
hidden in its character, and was gilded 
with propriety of deportment. Those 
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who entertained it, came like others to 
pay the respectful attention due to the 
pastor of the church in his days of lan- 
guishing. And the sight of him, stretched 
helpless upon that bed from which he 
would never rise again, suffering from 
pain and bleached by loss of blood, effected 
that which all things beside had failed to 
accomplish. Opposition was disarmed, 
and prejudice was subdued; and tears, 
sincere and copious, spoke the depth of 
the ipgret and the reality of the repent- 
ance ; and our pastor^s heart was touched 
in turn, and the fountain of his tears 
was opened too. The reconciliation was 
complete, although not one word was 
said. Heart spoke to heart, and tear an- 
swered tear. That was all. Yet in the 
flow of those tears forgiveness was craved, 
and pardon was freely given. 

Our pastor had so long taught the 
people knowledge, and he was so careful 
to draw his instructions from the only 
infallible sourc3, making that the stand- 
ard to which he brought every doctrine, 
and by which he tested every sentiment, 
that not only the " common people heard 
him gladly," but those who were teachers 
themselves listened to his instructions 
almost as to "one who spoke by author- 
ity.*' When his brethren of the minis- 
try, as well those of other communions 
than those of his own, visited his dying 
bed, they left with minds awake to the 
importance of their calling, and with 
hearts strengthened to stand at their 
posts, and do battle for the right. 

Our pastor was a patriot. When the 
youth of his charge, his own spiritual 
of&pring, and dear to his heart as natural 
children are to natural parents, nobly 
stepped forth for the defence of their 
country in its hour of extremest need, they 
went out with the prayers and benedic- 
tion of their spiritual father. And, in 
his chamber, upon his dying bed, with 
plaudit and thanksgiving, he welcomed 
them back to their homes again, when 
their duty had been performed. 

The saddest hour that our pastor ever 
spent upon his bed of suffering, was when 
one who had backslidden from his pro- 
fession of the truth, visited him in his 
sick chamber; and, with the politeness 



of a gentleman, expressed his sympathy 
and proffered his help. Our pastor was 
himself instinctively a Christian. He 
felt that the law of "the faith" no more 
required him to be "pitiful," than to.be 
"courteous." But while strictly ob- 
servant of the rules of courtesy in his 
treatment of his visitor, he failed not in 
the performance of his higher duty as 
well; and that poor backslider's con- 
science was awakened, and good was done 
to him, the proof of which was witnessed 
aft^r many days. " Poor man," said our 
pastor, after his visitor had withdrawn, 
" how my soul yearned over him I But I 
fear that he is lost — ^hopelessly lost." 
Yet there are those who think that our 
pastor now wears that man's redeemed 
soul as a jewel in his crown of rejoicing; 
and that, together, their spirits, keep 
company in the upper home, as their 
bodies are not far separated in our village 
graveyard. 

As our pastor's disease ran on his suf- 
ferings increased, and became at length 
intense and unceasing. Suffering, how- 
ever severe, may be mitigated somewhat 
by change of place. But he was denied 
this poor relief; for the tired frame, un- 
rested, was fixed rigidly to the same po- 
sition. But even this dispensation had 
its use, and he felt it too. " My grasp 
upon earth, and upon earthly things, has 
been a strong one," said he, "and it has 
been hard to shake it loose ; but my hand 
is now unclasped, and I have no longer a 
desire for the things of time." 

Heavily as the hand of discipline had 
been laid upon him, it was pressed yet 
more heavily still. The brilliant intellect 
ceased to act with its wonted vigor, and 
he felt the paralysis of his mental powers. 
"Doctor," said he, "I can do nothing 
more. I can no longer meditate, and 
scarcely pray ; I can only trust." 

In this time of his sad extremity the 
Helper stood beside his bed ; and although 
the power to reason had gone, yet faith, 
as a principle, took its place. In his 
pilgrimage he had reached the point 
where Christian and Hopeful loved so 
much to stay, " the country of Beulah, 
whose air was very sweet and pleasant. 
Here they heard continually the singing 
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of birds, and saw the flowers appear in 
the earth, and heard the voice of the 
turtle in the land. Here they were in 
flight of the City they were going to; 
also here they met some of the inhabi- 
tants thereof; for in this land the shining 
ones commonly walked, because it was 
upon the b)rders of heaven." 

But at last came the day when the 
sufferings of our pastor were to end, and 
he went over the river, to be conveyed 
by the "shining ones" up to the gite of 
the celestial city. The day was that one 
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which he loved above all the rest, and 
the very one, had the selection been left 
to himself, that he would have chosen 
upon which to enter into rest. As the 
sun of an early spring morning gilded the 
spire of the church, where so long he had 
pleaded the cause of that Master whom so 
much he loved, and then spread its rays 
over our village and the surrounding 
fields and woods, and silvered the surface 
of our beautiful Miami river, the spirit 
of our pastor ascended to his Father and 
our Father, and his God and our God. 



BEREDA. 



BY JOHN CHABLTOH. 



BEREDA is ready to perish — 
(0! hasten her cold limbs to cherish, 
And wrap them in velvet and fur:) 
Her tresses of sunshine, and eyes 
Once soft as the arch of the skies. 

And her mouth that was sweeter than mjrrrht 

That face where the roses decay, 
Those lips where the strawberries lay, 

And which close over coral and pearl, — 
Not again or with laughter or smile 
Shall gleam to ensnare with their wile, 

The soul of the monarch, the churl. 

Ah me! for the lustre has fled 
The crown of her clustering head, 

The features that ravished despair: 
No lilies that bloom in the vale 
Can rival the colors so pale 

That fiide in her body so fair. 

Bring buds of faint perfume to strew, 
And camelias her bosom of snow; 

The cypress and amaranth twine: 
Love and bliss have now flown to the skies, 
Death and heaven have gained the dear prize, 

And memory only is mine. 
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JOPPA, THE PORT OF JERUSALEM. 



B7 REV. JAMES G. CBAIQHEAD. 



OUR voyage from Port Said, the [ 
northern terminus of the Suez 
CanaJ, to Joppa, or, as it is called by 
travellers, Jaffa, occupied sixteen hours. 
A calm sea and a bright moonlight night 
mitigated the discomforts which we ex- 
perienced on board a crowded Russian 
steamer. We were up early in the 
morning, anxiously inquiring as to the 
probability of our being able to land 
when we reached our destination. Nor 
was this solicitude uncalled for, since 
Jaffa has no port, and only a place 
which by courtesy can be designated as a 
harbor. This consists of a narrow strip 
of turbulent water, varying from three to 
eight or ten feet in depth, and protected 
from the sea by a low reef of partially 
Bubmei^ed rocks, having an entrance, less 
than twenty feet wide, for small boats. 
So it is only when the winds and waves 
are both quite propitious that vessels can 
even lie at anchor a mile from the shore. 
It frequently happens that steamers are 
compelled to pass the town without land- 
ing either mails or passengers. This had 
been the case with all vessels for the two 
weeks preceding our arrival. 

We were, however, among the favored 
few. As we came to anchor, the sea was 
not ruffled by a breath of wind, and was 
quietly rocking itself to sleep in the long- 
rolling swells of a past gale. The land- 
ing was safely effected after the quaran- 
tine regulations were complied with, 
which were more strict than common, 
owing to the fact that a large number of 
dirty pilgrims were on board, among 
whom infectious diseases are apt to pre- 
vail. The wharf, to which we were 
brought in a small boat, was a scene of 
noise and utter confusion. Here was the 
Custom House, with large numbers of 
lazy, rapacious government officials; 
fruit merchants superintending the ship- 



ping of their goods on vessels which lay 
in the offing; porters chmorous for the 
privilege of carrj ing the Frank's baggage ; 
and the owners of horses and mules equally 
earnest in their efforts to hire their 
animals for the customary journey to 
Jerusalem. Out of this din and terrible 
clamor, and pulling to and fro, we were 
extricated by our dragomen, and led 
away, through narrow, filthy streets, out 
of the city to a hotel in the suburbs. 
This, with one or two adjacent frame 
buildings, are remnants of the American 
colony who came here in 1866, and 
whose subsequent history was one of 
bitter disappointment, poverty, and utter 
failure. Their motives were commenda- 
ble, but their zeal was far in excess of 
any proper knowledge of the country in 
which they proposed to make a home 
for themselves, and upon whose old 
civilization they attempted to engraft 
the customs and habits of Yankee life 
and culture. The climate and the insti- 
tutions of the age were all against them. 
There seems to be " no migrating hdck- 
ward" 

The great mass of the pilgrims, of 
whom we have already spoken, make 
their way by sea to Jaffa, and from 
thence to Jerusalem, thirty-six miles dis- 
tant, on foot, on horses, or camels, as 
there are no roads for wheeled vehicles. 
They begin to arrive several weeks be- 
fore the Easter festival, and come by 
thousands from all parts of Egypt, 
Syria, Armenia, and Asia Minor, from 
the Danubian provinces, and from all the 
Russias. They are from all classes and 
all conditions in life, and of all ages. 
Silks as well as rags are represented; 
and not seldom entire families make the 
pilgrimage together. The women greatly 
outnumber the men, and it is owing to 
their devoted zeal and care that so many 
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young children obtain the benefits of a 
pilgrimage. 

One common hope animates these poor 
people. It is to see the '* Holy City," 
where Jesws lived and taught, to weep 
where he wept, and to kiss the places 
sujiposed to bo hallowed by his sufferings 
and death. But more than this, the 
pilgrimage is regarded as a sacred duty 
inculcated by their religion, and con- 
sequent ly no effort is too great to accom- 
plinh it. If this be impossible in any 
case, tlio duty may be performed by an- 
other j)or8on. We found a number of 
these substitutes returning home on 
bonrd the vessel that bore us from 
Heirilt to Constantinople, some of them 
liaving made Jis many as three or four of 
these journeys fur their friends or rich 
neighbors. 

Jaffa is chiefly interesting to us be- 
cause it is known to be a place of great 
antiquity. The first mention of it in 
Scripture is in Joshua xix. 46, where it 
is referred to as one of the towns allotted 
to the tribe of Dan." It is next spoken 
of in Second Chronicles, ii. 16, as the 
port of Jerusalem, where Hiram, king 
of Tyre, brought "cedar, fir and algum 
trees" by floats, for Solomon, wherewith 
to build the Temple. Five hundred years 
later, after the return from the captivity, 
Ezra (iii. 7) informs us that the Jews 
employed " them of Zidon and Tyre to 
bring cedar trees from Lebanon to the 
HOA of Joppa," for the rebuilding of the 
Temple. It was from this place also that 
Jonah (i. 3) set sail for Tarshish; and 
liero also it was that the Apostle Peter 
raised Tabitha from the dead, (Acts xi. 
JU),) and on the housetop of Simon the 
Tanner had that remarkable vision which 
taught him the universal character of the 
religion he was henceforth to preach — 
embracing Gentiles as well as Jews. In 
the time of Constantine, Joppa was the 
Moat of a Bishop, and it continued an 
important place in the period of the Cru- 
noues. During the Koman wars the 
town was captured after a long siege, and 
thousand of its inhabitants put to 
Since then the most noted event 
)ry is its siege and capture by 
in 1799, when it suffered all 




the horrors of war. Its garrison having 
laid down their arms on the solemn 
promise that their lives should be spared, 
were treacherously and barbkroosly mur- 
dered, to the number of four thousand. 

Modern Jaffa contains about four 
thousand inhabitants, of whom one thou- 
sand are Christians, two hundred Jews, 
and the remainder Mohammedans. Its 
situation on a commanding hill that ex- 
tends down to the sea, is beautiful, and 
from the vessel it appeared a desirable 
place of residence. But like most East- 
em cities, "distance lends enchantment 
to the view." As soon as you put your 
foot on shore, all favorable prepossessions 
vanish. The houses are generally mean 
and uninviting, crowded together on the 
side of the hill, and built upon narrow, 
crooked and extremely filthy streets or 
lanes. Save a few granite columns, and 
some old stones brought from other towns 
and built in the walls, we could discover 
no trace of antiquity. It is true our 
guide took us to the identical (?) house 
of Simon the Tanner, and we were re- 
warded for the walk by a fine out-look 
upon the sea and the contiguous shore 
line. Three mosques and three convents 
still remain — Armenian, Greek and Latin. 
The defence of the town consists of a 
wall, on the side of which, facing the 
sea, we noticed there were still a few 
harmless guns mounted. All travel in- 
land passes through a single gateway, 
which we found so crowded with animalis, 
and noisy, quarrelling Arabs, that it was 
with a good deal of difficulty our party 
could make their way along. When, 
however, we reached the suburbs of the 
town, all was changed. At once we were 
surrounded with orchards of oranges, 
lemons, and apricots, whose blossoms 
filled the air with delicious odors, and 
whose fruits supply almost the only com- 
merce of which Jaffa can boast. 

It was a lovely afternoon of last March 
that we turned our backs on the town, 
and rode for more than two hours through 
groves of oranges and lemons, on the way 
to Jerusalem ; and had it not been for the 
hot sun, and the poorest of horses, the 
ride would have been as pleasant as mem- 
orable. But the horses of Palestine de- 
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serve all the encomiums bestowed on 
them by Mark Twain. They have all 
the defect^) and deformities he alleges, 
and no wonder, for they are subjected to 
shameless abuse and cruel neglect by their 
owners. As we rode along, the inquiry 
was ones and again started, whether such 
a beast had its epitaph written, for surely 
it was foil time, unless our senses greatly 



deceived us. However, we reached 
Ramleh, our halting place for the night, 
while the sun was yet an hour high, — 
and ascending a tower, feasted our eyes 
upon the green fields of grain, dotted 
over with fine large trees, that reminded 
me more than any place I had seen 
in the East, of the grand old parks of 
England. 



MEMORY'S HOUR. 



BY ANNKTTA DARB. 



"^ A 7"HEN the dusky shadows gather in the corners of the room, 

▼ ▼ And the moonlight faintly silvers all the deep and silent gloom. 
Comes a hush across the spirit; and the fretting cares of life. 
Vanquished by the solemn stillness, for a moment cease their strife. 

'Tis the hour to memory dearest ; then it is she weaves her spell. 

Then she opes the long-sealed fountains whence the purest passions well, — 

Gathers all the past about us, till the quickened pulses beat 

With the rapture of those hours when life and love were bliss complete. 

O, like fountains in a desert gush the soul's deep hidden springs. 
Making green its long-neglected garden filled with evil things ; 
While the early days of innocence and hopes of later years. 
Rise from out the darkness, like an April mom of smiles and tears. 

And we dream the dreams we cherished when the wine of life was new, 
Breathe the airs that blew so softly o'er the meadows fresh with dew ; 
Clasp the hands of those who loved us ere our love had learned distrust, 
Ere the world's fair fruits had tempted us and turned to bitter dust. 

Precious is the hour of memory, — rich the blessings that it bears, 
O'er the world-worn spirit rising, holy with a mother's prayers; 
Waking for one golden moment all the early aims of good. 
While the voice of youth's sweet faith is heard amid the solitude. 
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HOW I ENTERTAINED AN ANGEL. 



BY A. P. R. 



I HAVE always tried to be miDdful of 
the injunction, "Be i|Ot forgetful to 
entertain strangers, for thereby some have 
entertained angels unawares/' but the 
consequences of my efforts have frequently 
been extremely embarrassing, and the 
angels I may have entertained have been 
very much disguised. 

Not many years ago we were spending 
some time in a town of southern Pennsyl- 
vania, to which climate we had gone on 
account of my poor health. We were 
boarding at an excellent and popular hotel 
in the place. One afternoon in March I 
sat in the ladies' parlor, quite absorbed in 
some book I was reading, when a rather 
unusual commotion at the door caused me 
to look up. A colored boy was just coming 
in loaded down with sundry funny-looking 
boxes and bundles, which seemed to be 
the personal property of a venerable but 
grotesque-looking old woman who followed 
him. He deposited the ** traps" in a cor- 
ner of the spacious room, waved his hand 
gracefully to a vacant chair, made a polite 
bow, and departed with a smile on his 
countenance, that became audible after he 
had gone a safe distance. The old woman 
was evidently from the country, and her 
dress indicated extreme ignorance of 
fashion, or at least great disregard of it. 
Her head was covered with a hood, and 
she was enveloped in numerous shawls, 
which she, no doubt, had needed, for the day 
was very cold. She wore an odd sort of 
brown cloak, with a cape of the same ma- 
terial. A huge gingham apron, with plaid 
of portentous size, protected her rusty 
black dress. Altogether, I did not very 
(222) 



much wonder that the irreverent colored 
person had been inclined to laugh. 

She stood a moment, evidently over- 
whelmed at the unusual splendor of the 
room, and quit€ undecided what to do with 
herself. A glimpse of her silver hair 
touched my heart, and I went to her, led 
her to an easy chair by the register, helped 
her take off her wrappings, for she seemed 
chilled through — then, after endeavoring 
to make her as comfortable as possible, I 
resumed my seat and my book. 

I had quite forgotten the curious figure 
in the arm-chair by the register, when I 
was startled by hearing a shrill voice in- 
quire, "Be you weakly?" 

I looked up to see to whom the remark 
was addressed, and discovered that I was 
the object of the old woman's anxiety. 

I replied, pleasantly, that my health 
had not been very good for some time. 

**Be you getting better?" 

•* Thank you, I think so." 

**Well, I had a grand-darter down at 
York who was dreadful weakly, and her 
man brought her to my house, and she 
drinked nil the sweet milk, and all the 
butter-milk that ever she could, and she 
got better on't. I told her I knowed I 
could cure her, soon as ever I sot eyes on 
her. She looked just like you." 

The touching resemblance to her " grand- 
darter" so wrought upon the poor old 
lady's feelings, that she was quite over- 
come for a few moments, and I resumed 
my reading. 

**Be you weak-minded?" 

I saw a well-bred smile on the faces of 
the amused lady auditors, at this startling 
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rhat personal question, but I 
my politest manner, ''Yes, 
confess I have been troubled 
dm plaint a long time." 
)k like it,'^ was the perfectly 
iplj. *' My doctors says that^s 
me. They says I am dreadful 
ed, and they thinks I won't 
ver it. Sometimes my head it 
;et as big and empty. Does 
get so?" 

i'am, I think it does. I often 
is very empty.*' 

readful trying thing to be weak- 
with a sad sigh — then, with 
licitude in her voice, *'I don't 
1 never get over it." 
, as calmly as possible, to this 
Hliction. I asHured her that, 
the prospect in contemplation, 
very little hope that I should 
te free from the disease, 
le, my daughter, who had at- 
dignity of twelve summers, sat 
scarlet face and horror written 
eature. It was well for her 
ind that just then the tea-bell 
Innately, as the old woman 
he dining-room, she was taken 
of by a polite waiter, and 
30th er part of the room, 
next morning we had hardly 
3lves at our usual place, when 
ny lady and took a vacant seat 
posite me. She seemed over- 
eet me again in the land of the 
I doubt- if even the ** grand- 
mid have received a more cor- 
ig than I did. She dwelt upon 
of my looks for a few minutes, 
rvant waiter placed before her 
g a breakfast, that she was 
>m me to it Uer table man- 
not so polished as they might 
but she evidently enjoyed her 

ce she seemed to remember me, 
; at me, she exclaimed in tones 
1 every one, *' You ain't eating 



I tried to quiet her fears, but she went 
on — ' 

** You won't never get no strength that 
way. You must eat hearty." 

Here she stopped, gave a long searching 
look up and down the table, then rose to 
her feet with fork in hand, and deliberately 
reached past two sweet-scented, curly- 
headed young men to a plate of cheese. 
Transfixing a huge piece on her fork, she 
stretched her long arm across the table, 
and with a dextrous motion of her thumb 
she landed the piece of cheese on my 
plate. Sitting down with a satisfied air 
she remarked, ** There, eat that That 
will strengthen you." 

The two exquisites rose and left .the 
room, with their handkerchiefs at their 
mouths. My husband looked annoyed; 
my daughter looked horrified. I think 
my own face burned a little, but I smiled 
as blandly, and thanked her as politely as 
if she had been the Queen of Sbeba. She 
finished her breakfast very soon, after 
showing me that extiaordinary piece of 
civility; then rose, came around to my 
side of the table, and bade me an affection- 
ate farewell. For the sake of lookers-on, 
I tried to make the parting as brief as 
possible, and it was with a sensation of 
relief that I saw the sympathetic old lady 
depart from the scene. 

My daughter at once came to me, and 
asked me how I '* could let the old thing 
act so?" and when I reproved her for 
speaking so disrespectfully of an aged 
person, she replied, '*Well, folks will all 
think she is my grandmother." 

I called for a cup of hot coffee, and set- 
tled down, hoping to enjoy it in peace, I 
had only taken one sip when I looked up 
and beheld my venerable friend, dressed 
for her journey, come trotting down the 
room towards me. I leaned back in my 
chair, prepared for anything. She grasped 
my hand, and in a voice that all in the 
room could hear, she announced that she 
** couldn't go off without coming back to 
tell me that catnip tea is dreadful good for 
a weakly body." 
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Having delivered this important meB- 
sage, she again bade me good-bj, and 
departed. This time I joined in the burst 
of laughter, when the remarkable old lady 
left the room. 

"There, ma, that is what you get for 
being so good and polite to every queer 
old thing that comes along/' said my 



daughter, desperately, before I was quite 
done laughing. 

" ' Be not forgetful to entertain strangers, 
for thereby some have entertained angels* 
unawares,' my dear." 

'^Well, angels don't go around pitching 
great chunks of cheese across the table on J| 
people's plates," was the indignant reply. • 
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BY H. B. 
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I 



NOT far from the open square in the 
centre of Chambersburg, Pa., a 
sort of ^laza going by the name of " The 
Diamond,'' stands an in Cresting stone 
ruin, lofty and ivy-grown. ' It is reached 
by a short but delightful walk through a 
grove of oaks and elms, evergreens and 
shrubbery, and was the " Graystone Semi- 
nary '' at the time the town was entered 
and burnt by a troop of cavalry, acting by 
the orders of the Confederate general Jubal 
Early, in July, 1864. 

As principal of this female seminary, 
the writer at times sought to instruct his 
pupils by means of short lectures on such 
subjects as the end of education, the for- 
mation of character, a right start in life, 
etc.; and soon after the commencement of 
each term, he would meet them for a re- 
view of the past, and wise resolves for the 
future. The circumstances attending one 
of these seminary talks may render its 
publication interesting to not a few. 

Young Ladies— When we began our 
fall term little did I think it would be so 
late in the season* when you would all 
be called together in this room to hear the 
first of our course of short lectures. We 
were scarcely organized in September, 
when hostile armies poured over the 
Potomac, and throwing their advance to 
within a few miles of us, compelled a sec- 

♦ No?ember, 1862. 



ond breaking up of our school. Then fol- 
lowed the battle of South Mountain, and 
many of you heard the heavy guns of the 
battle of Antietam. But we are all at 
work once more, and I invite you, first, 
to 

A RETROSPECT, 

over the space of nearly a year and a 
half, since the day when we all shared so 
deeply in the general wonder and excite* 
ment, in the certain prospect of civil war 
at home, an event at that time new and 
strange. A school of a hundred pupils we 
were then, and we partook of the common 
anxiety in regard to our country, waiting 
every day with painful suspense to see 
what the next day would bring forth ; for 
to many here on the border, to fem^es es- 
pecially, the attempted revolution came as 
a storm upon a fiock bf timid sheep, herd- 
ing together tremblingly, and awed by the 
sound of the thunder and the roar of the 
angry elements. 

There was a week or two of suspense, 
during which we attempted to teach and 
study, but could not do it well. You saw 
in your walks the cannons standing in the 
Diamond, ever pointing southward, the 
insurgents at whom they seemed to be aimed 
being fifty miles away at Harper's Ferry. 
The stars and stripes came out like a rash 
all over the North, and in this solemn 
time the flags were hung out from all the 
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high places of Chambersburg. Among 
theln your own flag, waving above the 
seminary^ and dedicated with speeches 
and the singing of *^The Star Spangled 
Banner ^^ and other national airs, testified 
to your warm attachment to our beloved 
Union. Still we knew that cannon, with 
nq powder and shot in them, and waving 
banners, however beautiful and patriotic, 
would not protect us against the audacious 
foe. 

One pleasant mooblight evening in 
April, amid loud hurrahs^ the first train 
of cars came in filled with soldiers. This 
was a strange sight in this neighborhood, 
in which the sound of war had been 
scarcely heard since the days of French 
and Indian warfare, when the primitive 
fort of the early settlers stood at the edge 
of the falls, not fifty yards behind us. We 
were all glad enough to welcome those 
friendly faces, and those glittering muskets 
that flashed like silver in the moonbeams. 
In a few days other long trains filled with 
soldiers arrived, and the town was so 
changed by these events, that in the gene- 
ral excitement an adjournment of the 
school was determined upon. 

A few weeks after you had taken your 
departure from these halls they became 
the scene of another sort of busy life. 
Permission was asked and granted to make 
this house the head-quarters of the Major- 
General, who, with his staff and numerous 
clerks, lived, toiled, and slept in these 
rooms, and rested and chatted at evening 
under (be shade of these grand old trees, 
until the movement of the army south- 
ward called them reluctantly to follow. 
While they remained, this school-room 
was a busy public office. In the room 
vpnder Major-General Patterson lodged; 
in another John Sherman, the distin- 
guished Uqited States Senator; and in 
another, Fitz John Porter, now an eminent 
general in the army of the Potomac. 
These new tenants of the seminary were 
well-bred men; and though the sword lay 
before the mirror instead of the bouquet, 
and though maps and plans for an attack 
15 



upon Harper* s Ferry were studied instead 
of books and compositions, these gentlemen 
did not even move from its place on the 
wall the little picture which the boarding- 
school girl had forgotten and left there, — 
and they went away, leaving for you, when 
you should come again, the seminary and 
its apartments just as they were when you 
left them in the spring. 

The warm weather passed, and when 
September opened, more than a year ago, 
teachers and scholars found here a home, 
a quiet nook as of old, unruffled by the 
turmoil of war. Amid our studies and 
aAkusements we might have forgotten that 
war was in the land, were it not that our 
beloved country was in peril, awaiting a 
rescue from her brave Sons, and that our 
brothers and relations were in the field, as 
our forefathers once were, fighting for 
stable government and a free and happy 
union. 

Cold weather came, and birds of passage 
followed the Union armies southward. 
Leaves fell away, glancing to earth in the 
bright coloring that made nature gay for 
the moment Flowers shrivelled upon 
their stalks, and left their seed for anotiier 
summer. Study was an evergreen of the 
household, for why should that wither, 
whose joys are to blend with those of im- 
mortality? To teachers, as I know, and 
may I not add, to you who were pupils, it 
was a happy school year*, and though 
knowledge may not have flowed into your 
minds like a freshet, it entered in, never- 
theless, surely and steadily, hiding the old 
water-marks, and covering some of the 
shallows of your former life. 

The standard, young ladies, which you 
have doubtless set before you, with the 
hope of attaining it in some measure, is 
that of the thoroughly cultivated woman. 
You may have had such 

A MODEL 

in your minds. Your travels or your inter- 
course may have brought you in contact 
with such a one. You saw that education 
was not something put on, like color upon 
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a picture, or embroidery upon a garment; 
it was a growth, a light within, a true, 
charming, sparkling life. You wondered, 
perhaps, if you could .ever converse as 
well as she, and carry yourselves through 
a social passage at arms as successfully, or 
through an entanglement of words with as 
little embarrassment and thought of self. 
You wondered where she obtained that 
matchless art of sympathy with those 
around her, manifesting an agreeable in- 
terest in your themes and personal con- 
cerns. You have asked yourselves whether 
you could ever throw light upon conversa- 
tional topics as she could; whether you 
could ever read and think to so good a 
purpose ; and like her, at the proper time 
venture your opinion, if not deep, yet to 
the point and interesting, whatever might 
be the subject. Then you asked whether 
you could ever follow as gracefully as 
she, where she might have led, and in 
self-forgetfulness — more than half the time 
perhaps — be as good a listener in company 
as she was a helper and sympathizer out 
of it. 

In the presence of such an assemblage 
of womanly accomplishments and substan- 
tial qualities, you have felt how hollow are 
those pursuits with which the gay and 
shallow-minded woman contents herself; 
how empty and tasteless the flatteries for 
which sht seems to live by whom time is 
viewed as something not to be well filled 
but to be well killed, and life 'as given for 
a round of pleasure, and a career of con- 
quest, in which the triumphs are of no 
real consequence. 

HABITS. 

Improvement depends not so much upon 
the kind of study pursued, or upon the 
size of the book, or the time spent upon it, 
as upon the manntr of the study. With 
some great minds human nature was the 
book upon which, as close students, they 
spent their best efforts at study. Look at 
Shakspeare. How was his mind awake to 
everything around him! How did it make 
everything the food of its thought 1 His 
mind became great, not by some magical 



process, but by thinking \ and not by 
desultory thinking, or by musing upon 
mean subjects, but by the habit of revolv- 
ing the best thoughts within his reach. 

True excellence, so far as it comes 
through human effort, is chiefly to be ob- 
tained through the control of habit. Do 
with your habits as mankind in the in- 
fancy of the world did with the beasts. 
Those which were ferocious and untama- 
ble they killed; those which could be 
domesticated they penned and yoked, 
making them, as time passed, of more 
and more account for food and service. 
Good habits are to be put into a course of 
training, and they become labor-saving; bad 
habits are to be hunted down and killed. 
As habit is a facility of action acquired 
by acting often, we see that with habits 
rightly formed, the good work of our life 
will go on almost of itself. 

For a picture of habit, see the opium- 
smoker of the Malay Islands. Ue lies on 
a couch, dirty, ragged, livid in counte- 
nance, shrivelling up by inches, till he 
becomes a dead man. His look frightens 
you more than death itself. According to 
his habit, he still seeks pleasant dreams 
from the stupefying smoke, though now, 
we think, the only effect of the drug is to 
deaden pain. He eats nothing; he only 
drinks a little to revive him sufficiently to 
take the pipe again into his lips. All 
through his miserable career his friends 
knew how hopeless would be their ef- 
forts to induce him to break off the evil 
practice. 

This is a picture of habit in the outer 
life. In the inner life of mind and morals, 
habits grow and settle themselves with 
equal certainty. Expect a like hopeless- 
ness in reference to any track the mind or 
the heart gets to running in. Because it 
has run in that track before, it will seek a 
sort of fictitious happiness in running in 
that track continually. The habit, for in- 
stance, of living in an imaginary world, 
of wishing, of forming resolutions which 
are never fulfilled, of planning great things 
which never come to maturity, gets to be, 
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at length, an incurable malady. A bad 
habit once fully formed, the thought of 
present or future misery can do little or 
nothing to bring about a change. It is 
always a cross to change one^s way; in 
youth it is a cross of twigs; in age it is a 
cross of stone. We see this fact illustrated 
in the case of the old toper, who, when 
asked for a toast, lifted the glass to his 
lips, saying, ** Here's to what makes us 
wear old clothes.*' He liked the habit, 
despite its wre'tchedness and its rags. 

It is on account of the power of habit 
that in a career of evil, small beginnings 
make grave endings. Let us look at some 
of the first and last acts in a line of con- 
duct pursued by the evil-doer. 

A girl gets into the habit of thinking 
that it does not matter though she should 
take from a fellow student, witliout her 
knowledge, a few plums, or hair-pins, or 
steel-pens, or sheets of paper. Many years 
after, when she is grown to be a woman, 
she is discovered in the act of taking jew- 
elry and dress-goods from the counters of 
stores, to her everlasting disgrace and 
infamy. 

In the primary school she took one of 
her earliest compositions from a story 
book, and passed it off as. original. When 
she became a senior, and appeared before 
a large audience with her essay, as a com- 
petitor for a prize, she could unblushingly 
appropriate the work of a master-mind in 
literature, and she was detected, and over- 
whelmed with shame and mortification. 

When a child, the early germs of selfish- 
ness appeared in refusals to share her 
little dainties with a companion. When 
a woman grown, she becomes quite unpopu- 
lar and offensive, by always thinking and 
providing for '* number one." 

When a girl in her teens, through her 
fondness for admiration, she could begin 
street-car acquaintanceships with young 
men, who were strangers and perhaps in- 
feriors ; when old, having passed from bad 
to worse, she could wear a face hard enough 
to retort upon the venerable and godly 
minister who reproved her for looseness of 



language, promising to testify against her 
in the day of judgment; — **Yes, indeed, 
sir, it is generally the greatest rogues that 
turn State's evidence." Often has the 
judge on the bench said to a prisoner^ 
''Woman, stand up; what have you to say 
why sentence should not be pronounced 
against you?*' when the solemn scene was 
but the full growth of the childish law- 
lessness in which the little girl broke 
through home and school restraints, as 
thoughtlessly as if she were breaking pipe- 
stems. 

Look well to the likes and dislikes — 
watch well the desires, for these grow to 
be passions. Look well to the little tastes, 
for the tastes form appetites. -Bring all 
under subjection to moral principle. 

A settled habit of acting according to a 
higher principle than impulse distin- 
guishes us from the brutes. No better 
proof than this does philosophy furnish of 
our spiritual nature, in opposition to the 
doctrine of the materialists. Yielding to 
impulse may be represented by the descent, 
in a straight line, of the hawk, darting upon 
his prey. Reason moves us in an opposite 
direction; we are willing to forego our 
wishes fur the sake of a future good ; and 
there is a still higher reason which prompts 
to self-denial for God's sake, under the 
influence of a holy love. Impulse is rep- 
resented by the timid flight of the deer on 
hearing the roar of the tiger in the jungle; 
principle, revealing in man a spiritual and 
immortal nature, is represented by the 
act of the martyr, who, for the truth's 
sake, withholds not himself from the wild 
beasts of the amphitheatre. 

Join the ranks of those who act largely 
from principle rather than from impulse, 
and thus do your part towards putting to 
confusion the vagaries of sensualists and 
materialists. 

You know something of the pleasures of 
study. Many of you have left behind 
the period when you faltered on meeting 
obstacles. You have acquired a habit of 
standing up to difficulties, instead of turn- 
ing and casting a wistful look backward. 
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Tho roMolution jou showed, which grew 
into a habit, the determination to conquer 
the difficulty and not allow it to conquer 
you, wan worth to jou more than the 
weight of your text-hooks in gold. You 
would now, indeed, seem lost without some 
difficulties to encounter. 

There is the habit of Attention, or of 
confining the mind to the subject in hand. 
Tho cultivation of this habit is a powerful 
aid in comprehending a point or a lesson. 
The indolent way of permitting the mind 
to wander from the page she is studying, 
or from tho questions and answers of the 
fdoitiition, and of entertaining it with 
»iiiino rival thought, makes hard work for 
tho iioh(M>l girl. What if the lesson be 
(IryT You cannot all the time have the 
ItnworH, or oven the fruits of intellectual 
ODJoy uiont. Take on trust the happy hour 
ot onjo^mcnt, as the farmer takes on trust 
hU futuro success in the hours of toil. 

Above all school habits ranks Industry. 
ItidiiHtry never killed any one, though 
utiHoaMonnble working, and the exposure 
oontiortcd with it, have been known to 



shorten life. It is not Industry that kills 
the student, whose late hours and extrava- 
gant devotion to books have thrown bim 
into a decline ; it is misapplied time that 
cuts short the life of such an one. Industry 
is steady attention to business, and it it a 
man's business to preserve the health of 
body and mind as well as to develope the 
powers of either. True industry doee not 
prompt to the saving of moments to throw 
them away again, or the saving of hours 
to throw away years. The habit of pru- 
dent diligence and timely application will 
prolong life by rendering its burdens the 
easier, through the acquisition of new 
strength to bear them. **The sleep of the 
laboring man is sweet," says the Hebrew 
sage. And to you, at the close of the 
studies of a day, every hour of which has 
been redeemed from idleness, the retrospect 
of duties well performed is an agreeable 
prelude to a sleep, which is all the sweeter 
because begun at an early hour. And no 
more pleasing serenade for her sleeping 
hours could one wish than this retro- 
spect. 
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THE GAME OF LIFE. 

J'ictures are often more expressive, and 
impressive, too, than language; the easel of 
iliu pniDter, or the burin of the graver, than 
tittt written or spoken descriptions of the 
iDOst accomplished writer, or the most graphic 
and eloquent speaker. No words could so 
display the grandeur and beauty of nature, 
as do the paintings of Church and Bierstadt. 
No written or spoken expressions could set 
forth "The Rake's Progress" as vividly as 
the sketches of Hogarth. No language could 
so thoroughly expose to the popular mind 
the follies of the Ecumenical Council, or the 
rascalities of the New York Tammany clique, 
-It the keen and cutting cartoons of the in- 
^ble Nast. 




Genius will display itself in almost any- 
thing. And judging from the specimens we 
have seen, we should say that Moritz Retzsch 
was the very genius of Etching; at the 
same time, the Milton and the Shakspeare 
of the pencil and graver. He was born at 
Dresden in 1779. His etchings illustrating 
Goethe's "Faust," which were published in 
1812, at once established his reputation, both 
in Germany and other countries. These 
were followed by his illustrations of Schiller, 
of Shakspeare, of Burger's "Lenore," and 
his •• Ballads," and also, of other popular 
works. He was not only highly esteemed 
as a portrait painter, but was predminent 
among the artists of his time as an original 
designer in outline. His illustrations of 
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" Faust," in particular, have rarely, if ever, 
been surpassed by any works of the kind ; 
while his "Hope Deceived/' **The Scourg- 
ing of Genius," " The Repose of Love," and 
"The Soul of Man, or the Sphinx," all 
evince original, inventive, and powerful 
talent. He died at Dresden, in 1857. 

But of all the etchings of Retz.«ch, perhaps 
the most striking and effective is the one, 
the title of which is (in part) at the head of 
this article. It is called "The Chess Play- 
ers," or " The Game of Life." In this, with 
a power and felicity that helong only to 
genius, Retz»ch has pictured to us a scene 
and forms, that fill us, as we gaze, with 
terror and though tfuln ess and grief. We 
are amazed and delighted with his " fancies " 
of such wondrous power. We fear and 
tremhle as we think of their reference to 
ourselves. He has given us a design, of 
which it is hardly too much to say, that it 
should be hung up in the study of every 
artist, in the chamber of every young man, 
"in the closet of every father's ""meditations, 
and in the oratory or every mother's pray- 
ers." It is the devil, playing with a young 
man, the game for his soul! We take the 
description of it, mainly from the letter- 
press, which was issued with the engraving. 

The scenery, as might be expected, is 
chosen with reference to the fearful thought 
to be expressed. The place where the game 
is played, is in keeping with the presence of 
that dark and terrible being, whom we as- 
sociate with all that is alarming and horri- 
ble. It is a wide vault, its arch formed by 
two lizard-shaped monsters, whose mis- 
shapen heads rest on the claws with which 
they adhere closely to two pillars, down 
which they seem to be creeping. The upper 
surface of a tomb within this vault is chis- 
elled into a chess-board; and on this is 
played, by the two antagonists, the game of 
life — the game of Satan for the young man's 
soul! 

On one side sits Mait, as a fair and noble- 
looking youth, his head, with its curling 
locks, resting on his hand, and his counte- 
nance, as well it might be, full of serious and 
anxious thought. Opposite, sits Satan, the 
prince of darkness, seated in a chair, one 
of the arms of which is a lion, open-mouthed, 



as if ** seeking whom he may devour;" 
while, lower down, is seen one of the claws 
resting on the skull of some previous antago- 
nist, who has been beaten in the game, and 
then destroyed by the evil one. About his 
shoulders is a broad cloak, from which his 
bony hand and claw-like fingers are put 
forth for the game. In his cap is the long 
and crooked feather from the cock's tail, 
which, with the ancients, was the emblem of 
cunning and malice. The features of his 
countenance are noble, for he is still an angel, 
though fallen; but their expression, as is 
fitting to his fall^^n state, is devilish and 
hateful, full of coldness, and falsehood, and 
cruelty. His brow is knit, and his eye fixed, 
with malicious eagerness, on the game, while 
the hand covering the chin may either 
conceal an expectant and exulting smile that 
the prize will soon be won, or hide the lip 
compressed, and the teeth set with vexatious 
fear that his antagonist may possibly win. 

Between the two players, and a little in 
the back ground, stands an angel, gentle and 
lovely, with outspread wings, the guardian 
spirit of the young man. To drive him 
away, is beyond the power of Satan. Only 
the young man himself can renounce, and 
thus banish him. But, on the other band, 
the angel, like conscience, can only warn 
and counsel, not absolutely control his con- 
duct. This guardian spirit is looking down 
in sorrow on the game, and in view of its 
critical state, seems almost ready to despair 
and depart, and yet is still waiting in hope 
for the best. 

And now for the game itself. On Satan's 
side, the King is his own image, muffled, 
indeed, in a cloak, but still known at once. 
His Queen, a voluptuous female, with un- 
covered bosom, is Pleasure; her left hand 
pointing to her own seductive charms, while 
her right holds out the intoxicating cup. 
The six officers of Satan are six vices. The 
first is Indolence; with heavy form, and 
hanging arms, and stupid look, sitting idly 
on an unhewn block of wood. The second 
is Anger; rash and headlong, like the tur- 
key-cock, that flies into a rage with every 
object, and having the head of that easily 
excited bird. The third is Pride, moving 
stiffly forward, with a feather crown, and 
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bead tossed backward, a8 if in scorn; with 
Bpurs on the heels, and an order on the 
breast; a full purse in one hand, and the 
other stretched haughtily forth, as if giving 
a command. He seems looking back at his 
Bplendid peacock's tail, which, as it is spread 
for display, hides from his own eyes the 
uncomely parts which it exposes to the view 
of others. The fourth is Falsehood ; spotted 
like a tiger, and with a head like a cat; one 
hand on the breast, as if to assure good faith, 
while the other conceals a dagger behind 
her back. The fifth is Avarice, with Envy, 
in one person, bent and lean, gnawing its 
own hand, and pressing a casket under its 
arms. The sixth and last, is Unbelief, a 
bold and impudent figure, horned, and with 
hands to its sides, as if in token of self- 
sufficiency, and overthrowing a cross with 
its foot. The eight pawns are Doubts; 
small, harpy shaped creatures, with wings 
like bats, emblematic of darkness, and sharp 
teeth, ready to bite and devour. 

On the side of the young man, his own 
soul is the Kxng^ with a broad robe firmly 
drawn about him, and the wings of the 
butterfly on his shoulders, in token of his 
immortality. His Queen is Religion, the 
most powerful of all defenders ; a noble, ma- 
jestic female, with angel wings; one hand 
outstretched, as though giving protection, 
and the other holding the cross, the emblem 
of the faith. The first of his officers is Hope, 
resting on her anchor, and looking forward 
as though in expectation. The second is 
Truth, with a lighted torch and a reflecting 
shield, standing with Hope, as a castle, on 
hor side. The third is Peace, with the palm- 
branch in her hand The fourth is Humil- 
ity, with her head bent in prayer, and her 
person plainly clad. The fifth is Innocence, 
as a naked child, unsuspecting and guile- 
less, and stretching forth its arms confidingly 
to all. And sixth, and last, is Love — two 
children affectionately embracing each other, 
with cheek pressed to cheek, while above 
them is a bright single star. The pawns are 
Angel Heads, winged and worshipping, sig- 
nifying prayers; for, as in the game of chess, 
)fficer lost may be recovered by a pawn, 
^irifual loss may often be recovered 
rer. 




Such are the pieces on either side. As fta 
the game, it stands ill for the young man. 
His adversary has already weakened the 
power of prayer, by taking from bim several 
angel heads. Love is lost; Innocence 4s 
lost; Humility is gone; and Peace, just 
seized, is still in the grasp of Satan. Plea- 
sure, Unbelief, and Evil Doubts, are all 
urgently pressing forward against Reli- 
gion; while she still stands, tranquil and 
sublime, protecting man, who though at- 
tacked in so many ways, is yet safe, and 
may hope for escape so long as she is not 
given up. Unhappy man has only van- 
quished Anger, and overcome a single Doubt 
And the danger of his position is seen, also, 
in the figures sculptured on the sarcopha- 
gus, vi2i.. Psyche, (the soul,) alarmed at the 
approach of Death; two Death's heads, 
with fleshless jaws, seizing on her wings — 
she, horror struck, endeavoring to escape, 
knowing that if she can get away from her 
phantom tormentors, they, rooted and fixed 
as thev are in the marble, will be unable to 
follow her, so that the terrors of the grave 
will not overcome the soul. 

Such is the striking allegory — bold, origi- 
nal, in perfect keeping in all its parts, and 
in all full of meaning. No one could have 
wrought it out but an artist of wondrous 
and almost fearful power, and of terrible 
a(?quaintance with the realities of life and 
the dangers that beset the soul. It speaks, 
in every line, of all that is most serious in 
life, and dangerous in our earthly probation. 
It admonishes in solemn tones of the temp- 
tations that always beset us, and warns ns 
that through indolence, pride, falsehood, 
avarice, envy, unbelief, and evil doubts, tho 
soul is exposed to ruin, — and that it is only 
by struggling with and overcoming these, 
we are safe. On the other hand, it incul- 
cates truth, humility, and love; peace, which 
flows only from a good conscience, inno- 
cence, with its child- like spirit, and hope 
with its cheerful courage, — the pledge of 
effort, and the presage of victory. 1 1 tells 
us that prayer is the best shield against 
temptation ; and above all, that while re- 
ligion is preserved, we are safe,— while if 
she is sacrificed, all is lost. 

Deeply let these lessons be pondered. 
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especially by the young ^ — and above all, by 
young men. Let every one remember that 
" The Game of Life *' is in progress, and the 
stake, to each, u hU own soul I 

Teyon Edwards, D.D. 



ICE-BOUND. 

" We fonnd seven fathom soundings, and a 
perfect shelter from the outside ice ; and thus 
laid our little brig in the harbor, which we 
were fated never to leave together,— a long 
resting-place to her, indeed, for the same ice 
is round her still." — Kane's Arctic Explo- 
ration. 

God of love, in vain I pray 

Bring back again that spring-time day, 
When I resist my mother's will. 

1 see her patient, gentle still ; 

But I, a boisterous, wayward child. 

Impetuous, passionate and wild. 

Break headlong from the- household bands; 

When next her boy before her stands, 

She lieth dead with folded hands. 

And the same ice is round her still. 

The summer-day lies faint with heat; 

We stand, the Atlantic at our feet, — 

Since childhood friends through good and ill. 

Led by one purpose, thought and will. 

An idle jest has made us foes. 

When or why spoken, neither knows; 

Neither will explanation wait. 

We part with mutual curse of hate. 

Each going alone to meet life's fate, — 

And the same ice is round u« still. 

*Neath trembling stars we whisper low 
Such tender words as lovers know, — 
Such nonsense talk as lovers will. 
And part with no presage of ill. 
Somebody drops a careless word. 
The say-so of a little bird : 
Alas, for love and hope so sweet! 
When next again the lovers meet. 
As bitterest foes they coldly greet, — 
And the same ice is round us still. 

Mother, Friend, and Lover lost. 
See me, by passion's tempests tossed. 
Alone, through years of gloom and chill ! 
No more with hope my pulses thrill ; 



On sunless seas, an ice- locked bark. 
Shuddering I strive to pierce this dark, 
So hopeless, that I scarce dare pray, 
God of light, vouchsafe a day 
When I shall no more shivering, say — 
And the same ice is round m« still. 

M. H. W. Jaquith. 

THE SECOND SUNDAY SERVICE. 

Shall the second Sunday service be held in 
the afternoon or evening, is a question often 
discussed by city pastors. The strongest 
reason in favor of the evening service, is the 
need of the evening hours of the Sabbath for 
family religious instruction. The custom is 
not only Presbyterian, but is thought by 
many to be essential to the conservation of 
truth: Without question there is a de- 
cline in our congregations in catechetical 
knowledge and attachment for the doctrines, 
which must be ascribed, in part, to the lack 
of parental instruction. 

It is also urged that the social aspect of 
Sunday evening gatherings, in which young 
people of both sexes meet on terms of greater 
freedom than in the afternooon or morning, 
calls for the abandonment of the evening 
service. The walk home is to many a greater . 
attraction than the sermon, and the whole- 
some lessons and good impressions of the 
day are dissipated. 

Those pastors who prefer the evening ser- 
vice claim that the question is a practical 
one, and is to be brought to the test of expe- 
rience, rather than of theory. If we could 
have family religion revived, and regular 
instruction given in the evening of the 
Lord's day, it would be a great gain. But 
we are in America, and not in Scotland, and 
even New England is no longer what it 
once was, and we must supply the loss of 
the good old Scotch and Puritan customs 
as best we can. 

Most ministers who have no evening ser- 
vice find the afternoon meeting thinly at- 
tended, and they deplore the fact that the 
young people of their congregations acquire 
the habit of straying away to other folds 
when the bells peal out for evening worship. 
« These considerations alone have induced 
many pastors to abandon the afternoon ser- 
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vice and keep their churches open every 
Sabhath evening. Many find that the after- 
noon meeting interferes with the Sabbath* 
school, and those churches whose schools 
partake largely of the mission element are not 
content with bestowing a single hour upon 
children, who, outside of the Sabbath -school, 
receive no religious instruction whatsoever. 

A large proportion of the parents are in- 
capable of teaching religious truth to their 
children. The remainder could not easily 
be induced to go back to the good old custom 
of catechizing. A vigorous evening sermon 
would doubtless bring the lessons of the 
Bible home to the minds of our youth more 
effectually than can be done by the effort of 
parents, most of whom need themselves to 
be taught the truths of Christianity. In 
our excellent Catechism it is said, *''The 
Spirit of God maketh the reading, but espe- 
cially the preaching of the Word an effectual 
means," &c.; and this reminds us that noth- 
ing, not even parental instruction, can stand 
on a par with the sermon as a means of spirit- 
ual enlightenment. So important, however, 
is catechetical training in the home circle, 
that the loss of the Sabbath evening ought 
to set parents to inquiring what other hour 
of the week they can choose in which to 
perform this needful duty. Recalling the 
experience of our own boyhood, we would 
hint that an hour between the Sunday-school 
and the evening service would be a suitable 
season. Young America would probably 
say, '* When shall we read our Sunday- 
school books?" Wise parents could easily 
dispose of this question, for we have no doubt 
that however useful, as Sunday reading, most 
of our Sunday-school libraries may be to 
the children of ignorant, lax or worldly 
parents, our youth who are favored with 
Christian nurture might better defer to 
a week-day the perusal of at least one-half 
of the volumes they bring home from the 
Sabbath-school. 

In favor of evening services it is further 
alleged that ministers require rest, and they 
need the afternoon of Sunday to recuperate 
their powers, in preparation for the second 
service. In this way the hebdomadal wave 
of responsibility and nervous excitement 
which to the minister culminates on the 



close of Sunday, will be lessened. The 
worn and weary minister may sleep on 
a Sunday afternoon; he will afterward be 
the more wide awake for it, both in mind 
and heart. If sleep will supply the waste of 
nerve power, it may be resorted to as a means 
of rendering the servant of God more " tho- 
roughly furnished for his work." A former 
president of Princeton College, since de- 
ceased, was once asked what was the best 
preparation for a great intellectual efforts 
Others in the company had given their 
opinion, one saying that the demonstration 
of a difficult problem in Euclid, or the read- 
ing of a chapter of Butler's Analogy, and 
so forth, would best predispose the mind for 
the effort; but the president simply said, 
"a good nap." He was right. A sound and 
hearty preacher, who reads his sermons, may 
not require such a regimen, but a sacred 
obligation rests on many to husband all their 
vital force for, the delivery of the coming 
discourse. 

The people, too, are in the evening in a 
better mood to hear and profit by a sermon. 
Spurgeon said that the reason why he 
changed the time of his second discourse 
from the afternoon to the evening, was the 
fact that Sunday was the only day in the 
week when most of his people had a good 
substantial dinner, and that when they came 
to the church full of roast beef and pudding, 
they are not in a fit condition to hear what 
the preacher had to say. In and near the 
cities many members of our congregations 
do not see their own home at noon on a 
week-day ; their first and last meals are often 
hurriedly taken; but the quiet of Sunday 
affords an opportunity of meeting their fami- 
lies around their own boards ; or, as has been 
humorously said, of ** becoming acquainted 
with their wives and children." Let no one 
suppose we advocate cooking on Sunday, for 
who does not know that capital dinners may 
be prepared the day before, and eaten cold ? 

The conclusion we reach is that the church, 
in her novel position in the new world, must 
not rigidly conform to old patterns. She 
must not, indeed, drift with the tide, but 
watching the indications of .Providence, 
'Wisely seek to render the greatest good to 
the greatest number. 
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THE ALPINE CROSS. 

Benighted once where Alpine storms 
Have buried hosts of martial forms, — 
Halting with fear, benumbed with cold. 
While swift the avalanches rolled ; 
Shouted our guide with quivering breath, 
" Tht path is lost, — to move is death /" 

The savage snow cliffs seemed to frown, 
The howling winds came fiercer down, — 
Shrouded in such a dismal scene, 
No mortal aid whereon to lean, 
Think you what music Hwas to hear, 
**I see the cross; our way is clear T* 

I looked, and there amid the snows 
A simple cross of wood uprose ; 
Pirm in the tempest's awful wrath 
It stood to guide the traveller's path, 
And point to where the valley lies 
Serene beneath the summer skies. 

One dear companion of that night 
Has passed away from mortal sight — 
He reached his home to droop and fade. 
And sleep within his native glade — 
But as his fluttering hand I took, 
Before he gave his farewell look 
He whispered from his bed of pain, 
*' The Alpine Cross I see again ! ** 
Then smiling, sank to endless rest, 
Close folded to his Saviour's breast. 

M. B. 

AIR WANTED. 

See that man, sound asleep while our min- 
ister is preaching, and that lady nodding, 
those children restless, and the larger part of 
the audience inattentive. The pastor is an 
able, earnest man. His words are solemn 
and momentous, yet they fall powerless on 
the hearers. A few are taxing their stifled 
energies, that they may catch something of 
the truth. The day is cold ; the church has 
been thoroughly warmed; the ventilators 
are kept closed ; the air has become so im- 
pure and oppressive that to breathe is an 
effort, and we have no strength left to attend 
to the speaker. Who is at fault? The sex- 
ton sits near the register. I suppose he 
would open. the ventilator if told by "one 
having authority." But unless some one is 
near fainting, or actually thrown into con- 



vulsions, the martyrdom continues until the 
services are closed. 

The people pass to their homes regardless 
of the solemn message. Meanwhile Satan is 
jubilant because another gospel sermon has 
produced so little effect. I ask again, who is 
at fault? "Air, pure air," is still unheeded. 
Who will give attention to the matter, and 
see that there is "air, pure air," during 
church services ? M. 



A LIVING RELIGION. 

What Paul said of the Athenians is true 
of most men — " In all things ye are very re- 
ligious** Forms make up a great part of 
man's worship, and great is the operation of 
the machinery by which religion is ground 
out, and prepared for the Deity. 

Prayers offered by mechanical operations 
show the rule by which mankind govern 
themselves in their worship, while not under 
the control of the Divine law. The Calmuck 
Tartar puts a piece of paper into his wind- 
mill, and while the breeze keeps turning the 
wheel, his devotions are going on. He can 
attend to anything else while the wind con- 
tinues to blow, and thinks his god is ap- 
peased. The bandit of Spain or Italy can 
count his beads and repeat his prayers to the 
Virgin, and at the same time lay his plans for 
murdering and robbing some lone traveller. 
Many professors of religion go to church, 
occasionally to prayer meetings, give some- 
thing for the support of the ministry, and 
for the objects of benevolence, and regard 
themselves as very good Christians. 

0, how often, when we bow our knees, 
and utter words, or sing in worship, or 
preach from the pulpit, does cold formality 
chill the heart! When we talk of heaven 
and hell, our words fall like snow-flakes, 
rather than coals of living fire. Says the 
sainted Baxter, " I have been ready to won- 
der, when I have heard such weighty things 
delivered, how people can forbear crying out 
in the congregation ; much more, how they 
can rest till they have gone to their ministers, 
and learned what they should do. ! how 
can you forbear, when you are alone, to 
think with yourselves what it is to be ever- 
lastingly in joy or in torment? I wonder 
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that such thoughts do not break your sleep, 
and that they come not into your mind 
when you are about your labor. Is that a 
man or a corpse, that is not affected with 
matters of this moment, that can be readier 
to sleep than to tremble when he heareth 
how he must stand before the bar of God ? 
Is that a man or a clod of clay that can 
rise or lie down without being deeply affected 
with bis everlasting estate — that can follow 
his worldly business, and make nothing of 
palvation or damnation, and that when they 
know it is hard at hand? Truly, sirs, when 
I think of the weight of the matter, I won- 
der at the very best of God's saints upon 
earth, that they are no better, and do no 
more in so weighty a case. I wonder at 
those whom the world accounteth more 
holy than needs, and scorns for making 
too much ado, that they can put off Christ 
and their souls with so little; that they pour 
not out their souls in every supplication; 
that they are not more taken up with God ; 
that their thoughts be not more serious in 
preparation of their accounts." 

O ! for the zeal of Paul, who went about 
continually in the service of the Master, not 
flattering human pride, nor smoothing down 
the rough points in theology, nor seeking 
worldly honor, but warning every man, and 
teaching every Inan in faithfulness the great 
truth of eternal life! How often did the 
apostle weep for impenitent souls, and travail 
in birth for them, until they were brought 
to Christ! The light which shone from his 
lamp was not a faint and flickering flame. 
The fire upon his altar was not a spark hid- 
den among the ashes which had not been 
removed, but it glowed and burned intensely. 
Like the raging of the jumper coals when 
fanned by the wind, so the flame of love, 
kindled by the breath of the Lord, burned 
upon the altar of his heart. 

How the ministers fail for want of the 
sacred fire first kindled from heaven! James 
Janeway writes of his brother John : " I 
once hid myself that I might take the more 
exact notice of the intercourse that I judged 
was kept up between him and God. But, 
pi what a spectacle did I see! Surely a 
walking with. God, conversing inti- 
I7 with his Maker, and maintaining a 



holy familiarity with the great Jehovah. 
Methought I saw one talking with God. 
Methought I saw a spiritual merchant in a 
heavenly exchange, driving a rich trade for 
the treasures of another world. How sweetly 
did his face shine! With what a lovely 
countenance did he walk up and down, his 
lips going, his body oft reaching up as if he 
would take his flight into heaven. His 
looks, smiles, and every expression, spoke him 
to be on the confines of glory. Surely he had 
meat to eat which the world knew not of." 

It is the life which is hid in Christ that 
gives power to subdue the world. Peter 
and John spoke with new power after they 
had been eye-witnesses of His majesty, and 
with still greater zeal after the gift of the 
Spirit at Pentecost How Paul reasoned 
and entreated after he had been caught up 
to the third heaven ! When ministers, like 
Moses, shall come down from the mount with 
God*s glory on the face, and his law in their 
hands, the people will hear their words. 

" The law of truth was in his mouth, and 
iniquity was not found in his lips; he walked 
with me in peace and equity, and did turn 
many away from iniquity." 

H. A. Bakclat. 




WOMAN IN THE PULPIT. 

Howsoever graceful woman may appear in 
such a position, we cannot believe her atti- 
tude would be a gracious one. The current 
belief of Christians for nearly two thousand 
years as to the meaning of 1 Corinthians xiv. 
34, 35, and 1 Timothy ii. 11, 12, cannot, at 
this late day, be reversed. The churches to 
which Paul addressed his epistles were not 
so much under .oriental as Roman customs, 
and in Southern Europe woman's position 
was much more free than it was in the East. 
We believe Paul penned those passages, not 
in deference to a mutable custom as to 
female publicity, but in deference to an 
inalienable right of sex in the matter of 
ordination to a holy oflice. 

An approved usage in holy things, con- 
trary to the manifest letter of the Scriptures, 
will assuredly beget loose views of their in- 
spiration and supreme authority. No de- 
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nomination has prospered that has allowed 
women to preach in their churches. A 
woman in the palpit every Sabhath will 
sncceed in bringiog about one result at 
least — that of rendering the female part of 
her congregation discontented with domestic 
duties. It may be replied that fair Quaker- 
esses, as a class, are not worse housekeepers 
than others, but this is owing to the singu- 
lar quietism of the sect, which operates as a 
balance against a love for publicity and 
female demonstrativeness. 

The smaller offices of the Christian's work, 
the daily round of domestic duties well 
performed, to which may be added such 
Christian teaching and visitation as may 
appropriately lie in woman's orbit, may be 



compared to the grasses, which, unlike the 
grander forms of vegetation, serve a most 
important purpose. They beautify the land- 
scape, and form the needful ground-work in 
every prospect. They furnish food for man- 
kind, and without them flocks and herds 
could not exist. They include wheat and 
the other grains ; and thus, with liitle preten- 
sion, they are in honor above all plants. 
But exalt woman to the high places, and she 
will be "as the grass upon the housetops, 
which withereth afore itgroweth up; where- 
with the mower filleth not his hand, nor he 
that bindeth sheaves his bosom; neither do 
they which go by say, The blessing of the 
Lord be upon you ; we bless you in the name 
of the Lord." 
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Artificial Ice. — It is said that by some 
of the best machines for manufacturing ice, 
forty-eight hundred pounds may be made in 
twelve hours, at a cost not exceeding four- 
teen cents per hundred weight. 

CuLTivATioiT or Science. — It is said by 
a member of the Royal Commission that 
the University of Oxford has devoted about 
£100,000, within the last ten or fifteen 
years to the endowment and equipment of 
facilities for teaching physical science. 

WOHDEBS OF THE TELEGRAPH. — It is said 

that Mr. B. H. Craig has made such im- 
provements in telegraphy, that it will be 
practicable to transmit 60,000 words an hour 
over a single wire; a speed ten times greater 
than is now possible. 

Meteoric Iron. — A Swedish scientific ex- 
pedition has recently returned from the coast 
of Greenland, bringing more than twenty 
masses of meteoric iron, which were found 
on the surface of the ground. The largest, 
weighing more than 49,000 Swedish pounds, 
or about 21 tons English, with a maximum 
sectional area of about 42 square feet, is 
placed in the hall of the Royal Academy of 



Stockholm. The removal to a more south- 
ern climate causes them to disintegrate, and 
it is proposed to preserve them in a tank of 
alcohol. 

A New Theory. — M. Latterrade, in order 
to account for the alternate torrid and gla- 
cial epochs in the geological history of our 
globe, advances the hypothesis that our sun 
is one of a binary system of stars. His paper 
has been referred to a commission composed 
of the celebrated astronomers Langier, De- 
launay, and Daubree. 

Toads in Rocks. — Professor Worthen, the 
State Geologist of Illinois, accounts for the 
presence of toads in rocks in the following 
manner: The toad takes shelter in a crevice 
for the winter, where he remains in a dor- 
mant condition until the constant dripping 
of water holding carbonate of lime in solu- 
tion seals him in completely. Here he re- 
mains until released by the hammer of the 
workman. 

The U. S. Weather Bureau. — It is offi- 
cially said that sixty-nine per cent, of the 
signal service weather predictions, last year, 
were fully verified, and the rest, almost with- 
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out sxceptioD. were partjiillj fulfilled. Coil' 
•idering tliiit tlie ayslem was > now one. iU 
■ucceM bu been remark able. 

Vuu-ANiiED IsoiA Ro BBER.— There are 
atrong objectioD* to tbe use oF Tolcaoiied 
rubber, or «nv like m»tari»l, where it comes 
in rontita with ths moDth — m. for e»mp1e, 
in (he fndiDg bottles so oriea usad for io- 
f*Dt*. Iq this as«, some portion of tniik 
irniaiD^ in the por«a of the gain, which it is 
inpOMihU to rewove. mad which spoils tha 
frwh mlk with which it comes in codImL 
The white iiii>:. or white l<*d. which is often 
tts«d in vnlcsiniiiag, is >I«> tery poi»>noi»s. 

Hemht or WiTBS— la the firrt Tolnme 
M" the r. & Eiploring ExreJitioo. from 
lS,tS ti> lS(i OoniaioJ.Te Wi!k*s had ■n 
»\\v;',*at \>p!vrtunilv. with two veeseU, of 
twiin^ K'th the hfi(;ht «nd velocity of 
n*v«# in * stivng wind and high tea off 
0«l'* Horn, in Febmary. IS39, On page 
13"> he itives the h*ight of the waves at 
%2 feet, und their veloi-ity at 20J miles an 

t>r» 1V*T» (jROWist-i Iajsdeh.— It is pop 

llhrlv i-iirl""'^' t''"t *''* ""*''* """""^ 
al.iiiit it' aniii «■•• nevpr faster or glower 
tlmn il ic now. f iieh. however, ia not the 
ffl.'l 1 1 lia« bpen demonstrated that the 
1.-nRtli I'f ft dftv 1" now o.neeiglity-fourlL part 
.-f n iie.'.ind flrenler tlmn il was two Ihou- 
•niid vonn> ftHo. Al tlii" rate, in thirty-sii 
r day will be as 
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iir<ii*T Iti'wpvnr, in anticipation of the 
,a '\V» "11*11 l>*ve ample time to ad- 
,„)..lv>>ii III il. 

y, Wtur Ui-ooariELD Gab Well.— Prof. 
I, nil I morn, of Koche^ter University, 
mieiilly inado a carefnl photometric test 
B illuminating power of the gas of the 
lltiioiiifield well, and fonnd it to be 
.i*iidle>. He eatimatet the flow of the 
lu ho SOD.OOO feet per 24 hoars. The 
ti> coQVoy tbe gas to Kochester, is 
ipidly laid down, and it is thought 
eily will, before long, derive all its 
well. Who knowi but gas 
play a more important part in 
Fid than oil well*? 



The Eclipse.— From the obaervatiou 
made in India daring the lata eclipse, it is 
believed that the true aolar atmosphere has 
at length been discovered. Above the glow- 
ing surface of the snn lies an amazingly 
complex atmoephere, in which the oxygen 
and nitrogen of our own air are replaced by 
tbe vapors of iron, copper, and other familiar 
elements, these vapon glowing with the ia- 
tenaity of the snn'a heat. It is this remarka- 
ble discovery which Col. Tennant think* he 
has been able to confirm. 

WoxDEM or Cbbmistbt. — Linen can be 
converted into sngar; sngar into alM^el 
and carbonic acid; alcohol into ether and 
water. Sugar can also be converteJ into 
oialic acid, and likewise into pare charcoal 
and water. Alcohol wilt readily change 
into a-^lic acid Or vinegar. Coal tar is 
trnnsforoieil into dyes that snrpaas the 
Tyrinn purple of old. Starch may be trani- 
mitted into gum, alcohol, sngar. vinegar, or 
oxalic acid: and these are but a few of 
the magical changes which modem chemical 
science has made "familiar at hoDsehold 

Pbofessobs ano Teachees.— In the ad- 
dress of Sir W. Thompson before the British 
Association for the advancement of scianee, 
we read this : " In Germany, profe!«}rs, pre- 
ceplora and teachers of secondary schools are 
engaged on account of tlieir ekilfulness in 
Uaehing ; hut professors in universities are 
never engaged, unless they have already 
proved, hy their own investigations, that 
they are to be relied upon for the advance- 
ment of science. Therefore every shilling 
spent for the instruction in aniversitia* is at 
the same lime profitable to IJia.' advaccemsnt 
of knowledge." 

Cbasges is the form op MATTxa.^The 

transition of mtLtter from one state to an- 
other, as Folids to liquids, and liquids to 
gases, has offered a question science has not 
found it easy to answer. Dr. Andrews, of 
Queen's College. Belfast, thinks that he has 
proved by experiment that there is a con- 
tinuity between tiie gaseous and liquid states 
of mattery hy which it is to be underetood 
that between the gas proper and liqaid 
proper, there are conditions into which they 
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pus, gometinie« Daturnlly, Bometimes me- 
ch*nio»lly, which eompletaly connect the 
two eitrames. The liquid sUte of malter ii 
•kid lo rorm s link between the gtueone and 
the solid; but the continnity between the 
solid and the liquid has not yet been dis- 
covered. I 

itEAsosisa WooB. — A writer in an EnRlisli i 
joornAl inforiDS us that a amall piece of Don- | 
reeJDoas wood can he seasoned perfectly hy 
boiling four or five hours — the process taking . 
the sap out of the wood, wbicb shrinks 
oearlf ooe-lenth in the operation. The 
B«iD« writer states that treei felled in full ' 
leaf in June or Jnly, and allowed to lie ' 
until every leaf has fallen, will then be ; 
nearly dry, as the leaves will not drop off 
themselves until tbey have drawn up and 
eihaQ!>ted nearly all the sap of the tree. I 
The time required is from a month to six ' 
weeks, according to the dryness or wetness 
of the weather. The ffoor of a mill laid with 
poplar so treated ftnd cut up and put up in 
place in leas than a month after the leaves 
fell, has never shown the slightest shrinkage. 

SoBiUM, — Few things are more wonderful 
in the later discoveries of science than the 
revelationfi of spectrum annlysia. Water is 
not, as bas been supposed, tbe moat widely 
diffused substance known to as. Professor 
Roecoe, in his lectures on spectrum analysJE, 
speaking of the universal presence of sodium, 
says : " I can show that tbe reaction for so- 
dium is so sensitive, that we can detect the 
presence of this element everywhere. There 
b not a speck of dost or mote in tlie sud- 
heam which does not contain chloride of so- 
dium. Sodium is a prevailing element in 
the atmosphere ; we are constantly breathing 
in portions of this elementary subataace to- 
gether with the air which we inhale. Two- 
tbirds of Ibe earth's surface is covered with 
salt water, and the fine spray which is con- 
tinually being carried op into the air by the 
dashing of the waves, evaporates, leaving 
the minute specke oi salt which we see danc- 
ing as motes in tbe sunbeam. If I clap my 
hands, or if I shake my coat, or if I knock 
this dusty book, I tbink you will observe 
that this flame becomes yellow, and this not 
becaoae it is the hand or coat of a chemist. 



hut simply because the dust which every- 
body carries about with him is mixed with 
sodium compounds. 

Nev Dses of Paper. — An interesting 
report bas been made in Ibe British Parlia- 
ment on tbe manufacture of paper in Japan. 
The Japanese have the art of making it into 
durable cloth, which may be put into water 
as often and as mnch as is liked. Boxes, 
traya, and even saucepans may be made of 
this cloth ; and saucepans thus manufactured 
sustain no injury over a strong charcoal 
heat. Bags may be made of it, in which wine 
may be put. and heated by immersion in 
boiling water. Paper, in Ihia country, has 
also been used for car wheels, and a set of 
paper car wheels, ou one of the FoUm&a 

160,QOOmiles of track, and worn out entirely 
one set of steel tires, which have been re- 
placed. The ordinary wheels, it is said, will 
run only 60,000 miles. 

EauiNOCTiAL Stobms. — Professor Loomia, 
of Yale College, twenty years ago reported, 
after a Ihovongb examination of the meteo- 
rological records of London and the United 
Statea, against the common belief in the 
occurrence of a storm at the time of the 
automnal equinox. The London series ex- 
tended from ITT4 to 1813. His conclusion 
was aa follows: "From all thcae obaerva- 
tioQS, I infer that the popular notion of an 
unusual fall of rain, either in Old Kngland 
or in riew England, about the time of tbe 
autumnal equinox, is wholly unfonnded, 
and is akin to those superstitions which 
make some particular day ' observation day' 
for the entire month, or make the fall of rain 
' dependent on the annual meeting of the 
Quakers." Mr. W. C. Redfield, the distin- 
guished meteorologist, aleo records that there 
is nothing in the traditional notion of a 
special connection between the equinox and 
the storms of that period. 

Celestial Phesokena. — Early last Sep- 
tember, two or three remarkable halos were 
visible around the sun, in Wilmington, N. C. 
They are thus described in one of the local 
papers : 

■' The snn appeared to be almost entirely 
bidden, and his light obstructed by a heavy 
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gray mass of clouds, which extended aroand 
it in a perfect circle of apparently about five 
degrees in distance from the diameter to the 
circumference. The edges of the clouds were 
bordered by a bright ring, partaking of 
many of the hues of the rainbow, and this 
ring was again surrounded by a large and a 
more indistinct circle and this, again, was cut 
into toward the north by another ring, the 
southern portion only of which was visi- 
ble. The appearance lasted, in all, for forty 
minutes, otherwise the day was fair and 
clear throughout." 

Wonders of the Microsoope. — As viewed 
under a powerful microscope, insects of va- 
rious kinds may be seen in the cavities of a 
grain of sand. Mould is a forest of beautiful 
trees, with the branches, leaves, and fruit. 
Butterflies are fully feathered. Hairs are 
hollow tubes. The surface of our bodies is 
covered with scales like a fish ; a single 
grain of sand would cover one hundred and 
fifty of these scales, and yet a scale covers 
five hundred pores. Through these narrow 
openings the sweat forces itself like water 
through a sieve. The mite makes 500 steps 
in a second. Each drop of stagnant water con- 
tains a world of animated beings, swimming 
with as much liberty as whales in the sea. 
Each leaf has a colony of insects grazing on 
it like cows in a meadow. Moral. — Have 
some care as to the air you breathe, the food 
you eat, and the water you drink. 

The San Greoorio Meteorite. — Six me- 
teorites from this region have been thus far 
noticed, five of which have been analyzed by 
the writer. Of the sixth, no specimen has as 
yet been detached. They were found within 
or very near the boundaries of the Mexican 
Desert, which is about 400 miles in width 
by 500 miles in length, and situated in the 
provinces of Cohahuila and Chihuahua. 
Professor J. Lawrence Smith advances the 
conjecture, based upon his analysis and ex- 
aminations, tliat five of these meteorites were 
derived from the same original mass, moving 
over the territory from northeast tO'SOuth- 
Two of these meteorites are estimated 
;h three and four thousand pounds 
vely. The San Gregorio meteorite 
extreme length of six and one-half 




feet, is five and one half feet high and foar 
feet thick, and is estimated to weigh about 
five tons. An analysis gave: Iron, 95.01; 
nickel, 4.22; cobalt, 0.51; copper, a minute 
trace ; phosphorus, 0.08. 

Terrestrial Magnetism. — Prof. C. A. 
Young's observation of a supposed explosion 
on the surface of the sun, gave a good oppor- 
tunity for testing the theories of connection 
between solar phenomena and terrestrial 
magnetic disturbances. Accordingly the 
great magnet of Greenwich Observatory was 
called on to show its records. Singularly 
these do not exhibit any unusual vibration 
at the time of the violent action on the sun's 
chromosphere; but do report sudden and 
extraordinary movements two hours and a 
half later, indicating a magnetic storm, 
which developed into the beautiful aurora 
of the evening. While, therefore, the phe- 
nomena were not simultaneous, there appears 
to be a real connection, requiring longer 
time for transmission than has been sup- 
posed necessary; or, as there were faint os- 
cillations at the time, movements on the 
solar surface of mechanical character only 
are not so highly magnetic as others which 
are less demonstrative. 

Tunnels. — The following are the dimen- 
sions, cost, etc., of the two great tunnels of 
the world: Mont Cenis Tunnel — Length, 
12,236 metres, or nearly eight miles; width, 
26 feet 8 inches; height, 20 feet; cost, $13,- 
000,000 ; time employed in construction, nine 
years ; number of men employed, about 
2,000. Hoosac Tunnel— Length, 26.061 feet, 
or about four and three quarter miles ; 24 feet 
wide ; 21 feet high ; cost about $9,000,000 ; 
time of construction, when completed, nearly 
20 years; number of workmen employed, 
about 700 at present, but much less during 
most of the time the work has been prose- 
cuted. Since the successful completion of 
the Mont Cenis tunnel, German bankers 
have contracted for the piercing of Mont 
St. Gothard, making a direct communication 
between Germany and Italy through Switz- 
erland. The work will be twice the length 
of the Mont Cenis tunnel. The company is 
to raise $20,000,000, and the governments in- 
terested will give a subsidy of $17,000,000. 
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Ventilation or Rooms. — " You need not 
come to me for advice, any of you," said our 
oracular friend, "if you will persist in allow- 
ing the atmosphere of your sleeping and 
living rooms to be a compound of vapors 
arising from the burning of bad kerosene, 
bad gas, unwashed clothing, vegetables in 
the cellar, and other inodorous matters. 
And then there is the effluvia arising from 
insensible perspiration calling for a little 
fresh air while you sleep. You are, all of 
you, enveloped in skins — " 

" We knew that before, doctor." 

"Of course, but hear me through. You 
have a skin envelope, abounding in pores 
which answer the purpose of safety valves, 
just as the craters of volcanoes serve the 
earth by letting out gases which would do 
mischief if imprisoned within. Did you 
never hear how Pope Leo X. sacrificed a 
child, to give eclat to his coronation ?" 

"A child? No, sir; how terrible !" 

** He did not mean any harm. They 
' wanted an angel, and a child was selected 
for the purpose. They first presented him 
with a pair of wings, and then coated him 
all over with gold leaf. The wings did not 
hurt the child, but the gold-leaf did, causing 
death in a few hours, nobody knowing the 
cause of the malady until afterward. The 
gold leaf stopped the action of the pores, 
you see. Varnish a man pretty well all 
over, and he will be good for nothing, or he 
may die in consequence." 

"Ah, you are right there, doctor. Civility 
and goodness are more than skin deep. As 
for an outside smattering of knowledge and 
lacquering of etiquette, it is mere varnish, 
and enough to kill any man." 

"Just so," said the doctor, " but let us 
keep to our subject. It is the skin we are 
talking about. It must have free action, 
and its atmospheric excretions should be 
carried off beyond the reach of the lungs. 
Give everybody, in their homes, and in their 
school and concert rooms and churches, ven- 
tilation enough to render the air fresh and 
wholesome without taking cold, and see that 



all of you, and your children likewise, by 
frequent washings, remove from your bodies 
all remains of that insensible perspiration 
by which negligent people allow themselves 
to be varnished at the risk of their health 
and comfort." 

Imaginary Ailments. — Before our health 
oracle lately appeared two patients, a man 
and a woman, — the one a hypochondriac, the 
other a subject of occasional hysteric fits. 

"Doctor," said the person who brought 
them, "these would be very good people, but 
they have allowed themselves to be spoiled, 
and their ills are only imaginary. For my 
part I would treat them as you would spoiled 
children ; let them see that their dumps and 
di-do*s are not to be humored. I hope you 
will treat them accordingly, doctor." 

" Not altogether, sir. Imaginary ail- 
ments are to the subject of them as painful 
as if they were real, and the sufferer is just 
as much to be pitied. The disease may be 
mental, but bodily disorders are at the 
bottom of it. You are aware, I suppose, 
as the author of * John Halifax * says, that 
good temper, with many people, is depend- 
ent upon good health ; good health upon 
good digestion ; good digestion upon whole- 
some, well-prepared food, eaten in peace and 
pleasantness." 

How TO Ghow Old.— "We eat in haste, 
'and repent at leisure," said the doctor, and 
thus we shorten our lives. " The four rules 
of good health are : 

' Great temperance — open air — 
Easy labor — little care.' 

" Some, to keep from growing old, would 
iron out their wrinkles by various prescrip- 
tions; for instance, by taking doses of tinc- 
ture of iron as a tonic. But as one of our 
old physicians said one day, * the best doc- 
tors are Dr. Diet, Dr. Quiet, and Dr. Merry- 
man.* They who would be young when they 
are old, must be old when they are young." 

" Not old, doctor, I hope." 

"They 'must not be giddy and thoughtless, 

(239) 
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I mean ;. they must be prudent and temper- 
ate in all things, and then when they are old 
they will find themselves well preserved." 

Variety in Meals. — "Let housekeepers 
settle with themselves the question whether 
in the preparation of meals they study va- 
riety. Even h^eefsteak always hroiled — 
though broiling is unspeakably better than 



frying — ^will tire nine persons in ten. The 
best in everything becomes second best when 
everlastingly adhered to. * God sends meats, 
and the devil sends cooks.' *' 

The doctor announced these oracular sen- 
timents with such an emphasis that we sus- 
pected his own patience had been sorely 
tried by his landlady in her daily entertain- 
ments. 
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From Lee A Shepard, Boston. 

The Sophomoru op Radcutpb, or J Ames Tmflon 
and his Bobotii Friends. By Elijah Kellogg, au- 
thor of "Lion Ben, of EHm IsUnd/* etc., etc. 

Student life in America, in the most trying 
year of all the four, the Sophomore, is herein 
described for the information of American 
boys, many of whom are expecting by and 
by to reap college honors, with scarcely an 
idea of college troubles and temptations. 
This volume, which is the second of the 
Whispering Pine series, will aid in conduct- 
ing many a young man through the troubled 
waters of college life. 

From Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. 

Fifty Ykars Ago. A Story of New England Life. 
By Clara A. Willard, author of "May Chester," 
"Nellie Grayson," etc., etc. Price, $LfiO. 

This' is a quiet story of half a century ago. 
There is no special plot, or startling incident, 
yet the story is naturally told, and gives us 
pleasant pictures of home love, sanctified by 
the love of God. The maiden sisters. Aunt 
Nannie and Aunt Lois, with their chickens, 
dried herbs, and kindly natures, are won- 
derfully like some good souls we every 
day meet, who, unconsciously are shedding 
healthful influences over all who come in 
their way. 

Heart to Heart. Hymns: By the author of "The 
Old, Old Story." Price, 20 cents. 

A collection of hymns, spiritual, and suita- 
ble for Christians. 

Thb Melodt op thb Tweictt-Third Psalm, akd 
Waypari.nq Hymns. By Anna Warner. $1.50v 

Practical, devotional and tender; full of 
the consolation the Christian needs in his 
earthly pilgrimage. 



Sacrkd Gboorapht AifD AffTiQumEs.with Maps and 
Illustrations. Bv Ker. K. P. Barrows, D.D, 
American Tract Society, New York. 

Embodying the results of recent studies 
and discoveries, this work will prove a real 
help to Sunday-school and Bible class teach- 
ers, as well as pastors and other studenis of 
the Scriptures. 

LiPi OP Jesus tbi Christ. By Henry Ward 
Beechcr. J. B. Ford A Co., New York, 

The thoughtful Christian public will be 
less interested in the brilliant features of 
this book than in its doctrinal spirit. It 
displays a fertile imagination, and is written 
with the writer's usual dash and indepen- 
dence ; but true independence does not con- 
sist in a disregard of system and of close 
Bible study. The recent work of Dr. Hovey, 
President of tiie Newton (Baptist) Theologi- 
cal Institution, on *'God with Us, or the 
Person and Work of Christ," is to be pre- 
ferred ten times over to this of Mr. Beecher; 
the difference being, that in the latter the 
dependence of the reader is upon the deep 
driven piles of Scripture testimony, while in 
the former treatise it is upon Mr. Beecher's 
ever- variegated and changeful thought. 
There is a great deal of loose talk in the 
book. Because the Bible does not say in 
so many words that Jesus had a human soul, 
Mr. Beecher infers that he had no such soul. 
Does the Bible say in so many words that 
Jesus had a true human body? The author 
professes to cling to the inUlligibU represen* 
tations of the word ; where this rule would 
land an independent thinker like himself, if 
it be fully conformed to, it would not be dif- 
ficult to foresee. 
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CHAPTER V. 

SICK EVEN UNTO DEATH. 

A LEARNED and devout doctor in 
Turin, anxious for the extermi- 
nation of heresy, had been desirous that 
that holy arsenal, the convent, should be 
furnished with intellectual as well as tem- 
poral and spiritual weapons, and dying, 
had left his library to the brotherhood of 
Villar, in consideration of their prayers 
for his soul. 

The prayers were possibly said, but 
the cases in which the books had trav- 
elled from Turin had remained untouched 
for years in a musty and dusty room. 
The available library of the house was a 
small one, and Father Paul obtained 
leave from the Superior to arrange the 
doctor's gift upon the empty shelves. 

The Superior had some literary tastes 
himself, but he greatly preferred Petrarch, 
Ariosto, and more questionable Italian 
authors, to the ancients ; so, for the most 
part, Father Paul had the library to him- 
8?lf. He also obtained permission for 
Laurent to holp him, and, in an unusual 
fit of authority and good nature, the Su- 
perior gave orders that the barbet should 
not be called away from his work with 



Father Paul to scour the kettles or fetch 
water for the kitchen. In truth ' the 
reverend Father Bernard, so long as he 
had his novel, his play^book, his glass of 
wine, and a soft cushion, was not a bad 
King Log, and was much to be preferred 
to King Stork in the person of Father 
Gerome, still absent on his mission. 

Many Were the groans and sighs with 
which Father Paul contemplated the rav- 
ages which rats, mice, moth, and must 
had committed upon the precious books. 
He mourned over the damp and crum- 
pled pages of Tacitus, almost shed tears 
at a stain upon Plato, and positively tore 
such hair as the tonsure had left him, 
when a mouse's nest was discovered in a 
noble, black letter Livy. The injuries 
of the saints and the fathers were also a 
great trial to his soul, but Laurent could 
not help seeing that he endured the 
damp condition of Nicholas de Lyra's 
seven huge tomes, and even blue mould 
upon the Antwerp editi6n of St. Francis, 
with much more resignation than a torn 
leaf of some heathen author. 

" You are very fond of the classics, 
are you not, dear father ?" said Laurent 
as he helped him to repair as far as possi- 
ble the unfortunate Livy. 
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Father Paul gave a groan, half assent- 
ing, half penitent. 

" They have b?en a snare to my soul 
always, my son," he said. " I love them 
only too well. They come between me and 
the blessed saints at prayers — Santa Maria 
be gracious to me a sinner — but only 
this morning I was wondering whether it 
might not be possible, after all, to find the 
lost books of Livy in Constantinople ; and 
that when I should have been listening 
to the holy service — " and overcome 
with contrition. Father Paul dropped on 
his knees and repeated St. Bernard's 
prayer to the Virgin by way of atone- 
ment. " I most humbly supplicate thee, 
Mother of the eternal word, to take 
upon thyself the care of my salvation. 
O, let it not be said, my dearest Mother, 
that I have perished where no one ever 
found but grace and salvation."* 

"But you would laugh at that, my 
son," said Father Paul, with mild re- 
proach, as he rose once more and betook 
himself to the Livy. 

" I would not laugh at any man's de- 
votion, father — least of all yours." 

" But you don't believe in the Holy 
Virgin." 

" Not as you do. because the Scripture 
tells us there is one Mediator between 
God and man — the man Christ Jesus." 

"But what do your people think of 
our lady, then?" asked the monk, his 
curiosity getting the better of his horror 
of heresy. 

Laurent replied in the familiar words 
of the Vaudois catechism : 

"*The blessed Virgin is full of grace 
as to her own needs, but not to commu- 
nicate to others ; for her Son only is ftill 
of grace to communicate to others, as it 
is said of him, and of his fullness have 
we all received, and grace for grace.' " 

"And you have no saints of your 
own to pray for you, no intercessors nor 
holy martyrs to take your part in 
heaven?" 

"We have martyrs enough. Heaven 
knows, but we say no prayers to them, 
because, as our catechism says, *the 

* St. Vincent's Manual, p. 451, and other 
»}rer books authorized. 



Father, with the Son and the Holy 
Spirit, should be served, and no creature 
whatever.' " 

"But, my son, would you not be 
happi;^r — would it not be a sweet thought 
that you had a s.weet mother in heaven 
to intercede with her Son for you?" 

"As if any one could be kinder or 
more tender than He!" 

"Well, well, I don't understand it," 
said Father Paul; "but 0, blessed St. 
Lucy, there's another nest of black bee- 
tles in that next layer of books. Ah! 
well," he added, with a sigh of relief, "it 
is only St. Bernardino. I thought it 
was Justinus." 

"If Father Gerome heard you, dear 
father!" said Laurent, who felt no great 
grief at the ravages made by the black 
beetles in St. Bernardine. 

" Father Geroma !" ejaculated the old 
gentleman, rather peevishly. " I don't 
believe he knows the difference between 
the two." 

"He doesn't care much iffr secular 
learning," said Laurent, routing the bee- 
tles out of their old dwelling-place, 
though secretly thinking that they were as 
well employed there as anywhere else. 

"No, my son; it is not his gift. We 
have all different gifts you know; but 
there have been many learned men in 
our order — ^yes, and artists and poets too 
— just as many as ever there were in the 
Dominican, for all their boasting," added 
Father Paul, who was not unaffected by 
a mild form of the chronic jealousy 
which has always prevailed between the 
sons of Dominic and Francis. "It was 
a Franciscan that wrote the Dies Irac, 
for all they say it was the Dominican 
Frangipanni. And just sd they claim 
Fra Giocondo, who made the first collec- 
tion of Latin inscriptions; but he was 
surely a Franciscan. The Dominicans 
call themselves the order of light and 
wisdom. It is like their arrogance, but 
I don't see that they are any more wise 
or more enlightened than the other 
orders." 

" I dare say not," said Laurent, a little 
amused. " Shall I take out these eight 
big volumes? Who on earth will ever 
read them?" 
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" It is St. Boijaventura, my son — the 
Seraphic Doctor. Put him on the floor 
for the present, and remind me some time, 
and I will show you things in his writings 
which would not but have a most happy 
effect on your mind. I never read his 
works myself, but he was a most holy 
man. Take the cover off that next box, 
my son. Blessed Madonna! What a 
Virgil ► And quite uninjured. Look, 
my dear boy, what noble margins ! What 
print! What binding! Ah! he is the 
very prince, and crown, and glory of 
poets, to my thinking. Come and con- 
strue for me a little, Laurent, and let us 
see how much Latin you know;" and 
Father Paul sat down upon the piled up 
wisdom of St. Bonaventura, and signed 
to Laurent to kneel by his side and look 
over the page. 

" I fear my Latin is very rusty, father," 
said Laurent, with a sigh. " I have al- 
most forgotten all I ever learned." 

*' Had your father a large library, my 
Bon?" asked the monk, gently. 

"Far from it. My grandfather had 
a good many books, but they were all 
burned in '55 by the soldiers." 

"The monsters!" sa»d Father Paul, 
indignant. " Any one who would destroy 
a book would commit murder." 

"They did at all events," said Laurent, 
bitterly. " We had an old Virgil — almost 
worn out, and a Horace some one in 
Geneva gave my father, and a bit of Livy 
— that was all. Books are very scarce 
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" But you were taught well ?" 

"Ah, yes," said Laurent, with a de^p 
sigh, at the memories Father Paul's 
words called up. "I wish I need not 
lose it all." 

"You need not, you need not, my dear 
boy; I will teach you myself," said Father 
Paul," ea^rly. ."Read for me a little 
there, now," he said, pointing out the 
place on the page, without noticing the 
text. 

Laurent read, translating — 

" But we shall go hence ; some among 
the parched Africans, a part of us to 
Scythia and the swift Oaxes of Crete, 
and some of us among the Britains, 
divided from the whole orb of the earth. 



" Lo ! after long years, shall I ever 
again, beholding, admire my native boun- 
daries and the turf-covered roof of my 
humble cottage behind the little harvest — 
my own pcor dwelling-place; shall an 
impious soldier possess those long tilled 
lands?" Laurent's voice quivered. He 
stopped and hid his face on Father 
Paul's shoulder. 

" My dear boy !" said the old priest, 
forgetting his lecture on the two possible 
interpretations of the passage — " 1 am so 
sorry, I did not know." 

'•Alas! alas!" said Laurent. "My 
father read those lines with me the last 
night before the soldiers came. We 
thought then that exile was the worst 
we need fear." 

"Poor child! poor child!" said Father 
Paul, wiping his eyes. 

"0, father," entreated Laurent. "If 
you know anything about my father, I 
beseech you to tell me. The worst I 
could know would not be so hard to 
bear." 

Now either Father Paul did not know 
anything cf Pastor Leidet, or else he 
could not bear to tell Laurent the truth. 
He protested his ignorance, and did all 
he could to divert his pupil's mind from 
the sad past. He talked to him about 
the proposed Latin lessons which Laurent 
was very willing to undertake, both be- 
cause he loved to be with his old friend, 
and because he did not wish to forget all 
that his father had taught him. Father 
Paul told the Superior that the prigoner 
had consented to undertake a cour.-e of 
reading under his direction, from which 
he hoped the happiest effects. He did not 
mention, however, that the reading con- 
sisted of the treatises of Cicero, works 
not calculated to prepare the mind for the 
reception of the doctrines of the Church. 

The Superior was too indolent, the 
monks too busy with outside affairs, to 
spend much time in watching Laurent 
and Father Paul, and the two had the 
library to themselves for hours at a time. 

A year glided away in this peaceful 
fashion ; and though Laurent was some- 
times scolded, and now and then cuffed, 
his existence was still tolerated in the 
convent. 
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Then suddenly Father Gerome re- 
turned, and all peace was at an end. The 
father had not been very successful in his 
travels. His experience at Villar had 
given him an immense idea of his own 
power and talents, and he had fancied 
that it would be as easy to obtain the 
mastery over the world as over easy 
Father Bernard. He had been ambi- 
tious, and had longed to distinguish him- 
self in the pulpit. His Superiors, hoi^- 
ever, after a trial or two, had thought best 
to silence his eloquence. The Grand 
Duke had not given him an audience, 
and when he had waited on the Minister- 
General of his order, then in Turin, and 
modestly hinted a wish to serve St. Fran- 
cis in some more responsible capacity, 
the Minister-General, forgetful of all his 
services, had snubbed him, suggested that 
less zeal and more knowledge would be 
desirable, and had sent him back to Vil- 
lar, greatly to the disgust of Father Ber- 
nard. 

Back accordingly came Father Ge- 
rome, in a temper and state of mind, the 
effect of which was soon felt by every 
one in the house, from the Superior down 
to the convent cat. Puss indeed had the 
advantage over poor Father Bernard, in 
that she had a will of her own, and could 
keep out of the way. 

The Superior, however, found Father 
Gerome's domination more intolerable 
than ever, and he began seriously to 
meditate an escape from his tyrant. He 
actually did have his own way once or 
twice, and showed such signs of spirit 
and resolution, that Gerome felt he might 
go too far, even with one so indolent and 
weak as Father Bernard. But if he 
controlled himself with his Superior, he 
'*took it out" on his inferiors. ^ 

Not even a military officer has such 
powers of tormenting as a conventufd 
officer, and there was not a member of 
the brotherhood who did not dislike 
Father Gerome, unless indeed it were 
Pamfilo, his particular favorite, and Bro- 
ther Thomas, a dark austere man, who 
the way to heaven with as many 
be could^ both for himself and 

Thomas had looked with great 




disfavor upon Father Paul and Laurent, 
and Gerome soon heard from him of the 
sinful lenity shown to such an obstinate 
heretic, and Father Paul's criminal folly 
in favoring one so evidently doomed to 
perdition. 

Gerome, glad to have some one whom 
he could legitimately torment, at once 
confined Laurent to his solitary cell, for- 
bade his old friend to see or speak to 
him, and undertook his conversion with 
much zeal and more acrimony. 

At first he began with the usual arga- 
mcnts, which Laurent had heard many 
times before. But they had not ma<k 
much impression upon his mind ; and it 
is possible that his reading with Father 
Paul had given him less inclination than 
ever to renounce his rights as a freeman, 
at least in soul. He had not forgotten 
the Scriptures nor his catechism, and the 
gracious Duncan of Knockdunder was 
not more entirely disgusted when Davie 
Deans answered him out of the Bible^ 
than was Father Gerome with Laurent. 
It is easy, however, to silence an oppo- 
nent with whom you can use the prison 
and the stake as a final argument. 

Father Gerome gave Laurent the mi- 
nutest description of the miseries suffered 
by his friends in Turin, and painted in 
lively colors their probable fate in the 
next world — till almcst wild with horror 
and unavailing wrath, Laurent put his 
hands over his ears, and refused to listen 
more. 

Having, like the old man in the spell- 
ing book, trietl grass, Gerome resolved to 
resort to stones, and obtained an order 
from the Superior to imprison the boy 
in the vaults beneath the house, assuring 
Father Bernard that such a course was 
the only one likely to have any effect on 
so hardened a mind, and that even in 
mercy everything ought to be tried before 
giving him over to the secular p(;wer. 

At midnight Laurent was taken from 
his cell, and carried down a long flight of 
stairs to a dungeon quarried in the solid 
rock on which the house was built. He 
was put in heavy irons, and fastened to the 
wall, in such a manner that be could 
neither sit, stand, nor lie down with com- 
fort. 
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No ray of light, and hardly a breath of 
air penetrated to this living grave. He 
saw no one but Brother Thomas, who 
never spoke to him when he came to 
bring him his scanty fare, and Gerome, 
who stunned him with threats and de- 
nunciations, to which at last Laurent 
would make no answer whatever. It 
was not only that he would not, but that 
he could not yield the creed of his fathers. 
He not only loved his own faith, but he 
hat^d that of Rome. From his earliest 
years he had heard stories of those who 
had endured, as he was enduring, and 
remained unmoved, and his whole nature 
was concentrated in the resolve to die as 
he had lived, a Vaudois. 

He thought that every day would be 
his last. He suffered almost unto death, 
but he did not die. There are some to 
whom life seems to cling with strange 
tenacity ; people, who, as nurses say, can- 
not die till their time comes. Laurent 
was worn to a skeleton ; he was too weak 
to lifl his hand, weighted as it was. He 
endured unspeakable things, but he lived 
on. 

Father Paul dared not intercede for 
him. Nowhere are men such slaves as 
in" a convent; but in his distress he tried 
to bribe stony Brother Thomas with his 
most precious possession, a relic of St. 
Francis, to let him see Lnurent. 

Brother Thomas went directly to 
Father Oerome, for in a monastery tale- 
telling is considered a virtue. Father 
Paul got a terrible scolding, and was 
made to do public penance, and then 
ordered to his cell to try what hair cloth, 
the discipline, fasting, and so-called 
prayers would do to eradicate natural 
humanity. 

Father Gerome took care that Laurent 
should hear what had happened, and had 
the satisfaction of adding a new pang to 
the boy's misery, in the thought that the 
kind old man had suffered for his sake. 

Laurent had been a prisoner for nine 
months, and was reduced, as it seemed, 
to almost the last degree of weakness and 
suffering which human nature can endure 
and live. 

He was lying one day on the damp 
heap of straw which was his only bed, al- 



most too far gone to feel the pain of his 
fetters, which had been a perpetual tor- 
ment, conscious of approaching death, and 
thankful that a few more hours would 
bring relief. Weak as he was, his mind 
was clear, and he felt an inward peace 
and tranquillity, like a foretaste of that 
rest into which he hoped soon to enter. 

"It will be all over soon," he thought, 
with unspeakable relief, "and I shall be 
safe with those I love, and with my God 
forever^away from all here. Poor souls, 
they did not know what they were doing. 
God forgive and enlighten them. I wish^ 
I could see Father Paul once more." ^ 

The iron-bound door grated on its 
hinges, but Laurent, thinking that there 
was no one but Brother Thomas, did not 
open his eyes. Presently ho was dimly 
conscious that there were two persons in 
th5 cell, and half hoped that the second 
was not Gerome come to disturb his last 
moments. 

Then a hand gently put back the tan- 
gled masses of his hair, and some one 
said in a deep, musical voice: 

"He is but a lad. Is it necessary to 
ke«p him so heavily ironed?" 

"Reverend Father," said the harsh 
tones of Brother Thomas, "you have no 
idea how obstinate the little viper is. 
Peter Waldo himself, or John Huss, 
could not show more resolution. There 
has been much lenity shown to him, for 
our roverend Superior is gentle to all. 
And the boy has abilities which might 
have been of use to the Church. He 
should have been made an example of be- 
fore this. It is too late now, I fancy." 

" Not to save him, I hope," said the 
other voice, in a strangely pained and 
anxious tone. "Leave the boy to me 
for a while, brother, and take off those 
fetters. I have the reverend Father's 
orders." 

Laurent, with some faint curiosity to 
see who it was that spoke with such a 
voice of authority to brother Thomas, 
languidly opened his eyes, and for the 
first time saw Father Francis. 

Br ther Thomas loosed him from his 
bonds without further remonstrance. 

"See the compassion shown to you 
even now, barbet," said Thomas, sternly. 
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" Here is the reverend Father Provincial 
come to see you. You are not worthy 
to behold so holy a man." 

" Hush, my good brother, hush !" said 
the other, "and for our Lady's sake, do 
not call me holy. I should like to talk 
with the boy myself." 

Thomas withdrew, shutting the door 
after him, but leaving the lamp. 

Father Francis, who had brought with 
him food and wine, poured out some of 
the latter into a cup, and gently raising 
the prisoner's head, put it to his lips. 

The wine revived him in some degree, 
and after a little he was able to swallow 
the broth which the monk administered. 

There was in Father Francis' manner 
a half-subdued eagerness and anxiety, 
quite different from that of a man who 
merely wishes to keep a prisoner alive 
till he can be carried to execution. * 

"Can you not speak to me, my son?" 
he asked at last, looking into Laurent's 
face with a searching, wistful expression, 
whici struck Laurent as singular, even 
then. 

" Let me go, please," said Laurent, in 
a faint whisper. " It is no kindness tP 
save my life." 

" My poor boy, how you have suffered !" 
said the monk, with mingled pity and 
indignation, "and I" — he paused, and 
seemed for a moment. to struggle with 
some hidden emotion, that made his 
worn frame tremble from head to foot. 

*' Do you pity me, reverend Father?" 
said Laurent, who had often heard of the 
Provincial, Father Francis, and began to 
wonder greatly at the interest so distin- 
guished a man seemed to take in himself. 

"Pity you!" said the monk, almost in 
a tone of anguish ; and then pausing for 
a moment, he went on more calmly. 
" What are you called, my son?" 

" Laurent Leidet," said Laurent, won- 
dering more and more. 

"You are in great pain; you have 
been cruelly used," said Father Francis, 
raising Laurent's head on his arm. " Do 
you not hate those who have treated you 
B O hard ly?" 

jverend Father," said Laurent, 
rised at the question. "Not 
once, but when one is dying all 




seems different. I think — I hope I for- 
give PS I would be forgiven." 

"And you continue in your own 
faith?" 

"Yes, re^c.•end Father. Ah! sir, I 
beseech you, you seem kind, do not 
urge me further now — I am so tired." 

"No, my son, no," said the monk, 
sadly. "I know too well of what stuff 
you are made; and you are so weak and 
suffering. AVhen you are stronger we 
will, perhaps, have some talk together. 
But now you must let me do what I can 
for you, will you not?" 

" Yourself, reverend Father ?" said 
Laurent, quite astonished, for he had 
heard mucn of the Father Provincial's 
talents as a preacher, his favor at court, 
the consideration he enjoyed as a saint, 
and his influence in the order. It 
seemed very strange to have a man of 
such distinction tending him so care- 

fully. 

" * He that is chiefest among you, let 
him be your servant,' — you have heard 
that text I dare say," said Father Fran- 
cis with a sad little smile. " I am not 
here as Provincial, but as a poor brother 
of our order. Blessed Madonna ! What 
a condition the boy is in!" added the 
monk to himself. 

"It is no worse than what our people 
have endured in Turin — hundreds of 
them," said Laurent, faintly. 

The father bit his lip and drew a deep 
breath that was almost a groan. Then 
he rose to his feet. 

"I will return very soon," he said, 
gently ; and he went out, closing the door 
behind him, and leaving Laurent half 
d'lubtful whether it were not indeed a 
drenm, that the Father Provincial had 
been there but a moment before. Father 
Francis soon returned, however, bringing 
with him a lay brother, with comfortable 
bedding, dry clothing, and warm water. 
He knelt down beside the prisoner, and 
began to remove his ragged and dirty 
clothes with a gentle hand. 

" Reverend Father, I am not fit for you 
to touch," said poor Laurent, who was in 
a state not to be described. 

" W hat saintly, what blessed humility !" 
murmured the admiring lay brother. "It 
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is St. Francis and the leper over again ; 
and for a heretic, of all people in the 
world ! If you are not converted now, 
barbet, you deserve to be burnt ten 
times over." 

*'Hold your pedce, sir, and leave the 
boy alone," said the holy man, with a 
sudden irritation which showed that there 
was still a good deal of human nature 
left in the saint; and then he murmured 
"m^a culpa,'^ with equally sudden re- 
pentance. "Good brother, forgive me," 
he said, sadly. "You see how little 
truth there is in your judgment of me, 
and how easily I give place to the devil. 
Pardon me, I beseech you." 

"Blessed man!" murmured the lay 
brother, as he withdrew. "He will be 
made a saint, surely ; but to take so much 
trouble for a barbet!" 

With the utmost care the father 
dressed the wounds which the fetters had 
made, with his own hands; washed and 
clothed the prisoner, and removing him 
from the heap of straw, laid him on the 
bed, and spread over him warm and suf- 
ficient covering. Laurent uttered a sigh 
of relief at the grateful cleanliness and 
warmth. 

His experience had led him to enter- 
tain a great distrust of the whole race of 
monks : 

** I fear the Greeks even when they offer 
gifts "- 

he might have Said. But there was 
something in Father Francis's manner, 
which, though it awed him, inclined him 
to receive this goodness as it was offered. 

" And now is there anything more I 
can do for you, my son?" asked the 
father at last. 

Laurent looked up at him wistfully, 
but did not speak. 

"What is it, my poor boy?" said 
Father Francis, with real kindness. 

" Reverend Father," faultered Laurent, 
half doubting, " if you would not blame 
Father Paul for my sake. He has been 
very kind to me, it is true — ^but indeed — 
I mean he has no leaning to my faith." 

The father smiled with a brighter look 
then he had hitherto worn. 

" My sen," he said, " Father Paul is 



my own old teacher; I was educated for 
the most part in his convent. I was his 
pupil. Did he never tell you of me?" 

" Often, reverend father, and of all you 
had done;" and here Laurent suddenly 
remembered how he had heard, though 
not from Father Paul, that no one had 
preached more earnestly than the Father 
Provincial against heresy, and that ho 
had urged on the extremest measures for 
its suppression. " But surely," thought 
Laurent, bewildered, "it cannot be true." 

"And so Father Paul was good to 
you?" said Father Francis, softly. 

" Yes, reverend father, indeed he 
was — but he meant no harm," said Lau- 
rent, still afraid of con^promising his 
friend. " It was not his fault if I did 
not conform." 

"I dare say not; and would you like 
to see him?" 

"If I may — if they will not find fault 
with him," said Laurent, half dreading 
some trap. 

" You fear me — ^you distrust me still," 
said Father Francis, mournfully. " It is 
no wonder." 

"Pardon, reverend father," said Lau- 
rent, coloring; "but — " 

"Say no more, my son; I see how it 
is with you. Father Paul is not in the 
house just now. He is gone to Lucerna. 
You shall see him when he returns." 

" Thanks, reverend Father," said Lau- 
rent, gratefully. " You are most kind to 
a poor boy like me." 

" You are too weak to talk more now. 
Let me give you something that will 
help you," and the father took a phial 
from his robe, and administered a dose, 
distilled from various herbs, and sup- 
posed to be of sovereign power. Laurent 
swallowed the draught, and felt mere and 
more at a loss how to account for the in- 
terest shown in himself by one of the 
chiefs of the powerful Franciscan order. 

He fell asleep with the reverend father 
still sitting beside him, and in his sleep 
he dreamed that his father stood near 
him, murmuring words of love and com- 
passion, and that at last he bent down 
weeping, and kissed him with a long soil 
kiss. 

When he woke he was alone, but the 
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lamp still burned on the stone block near, 
and the bed, the warmth of his dry 
clothes, his unbound hands, and the 
unusual sense of comfort, all showed that 
the reverend father s presence had not 
been all a dream. 

In a few hours Father Paul was ad- 
mitted to see the prisoner, and the next 
day Father Francis caused Laurent to 
be carried up stairs to his old cell. 

Laurent lay very ill and weak for some 
time, during which Father Francis was 
frequently with him, and treated him 
with unvarying kindness and attention. 
He did not show the same emotion and 
tenderness which he had manifested on 
their first meeting, and yet it seemed as 
though he were almost putting a con- 
straint on his inclinations in treating 
Laurent merely as it became a priest to 
treat one sick and a prisoner. More 
than once some caressing word, some 
momentary look or tone, betrayed a per- 
sonal interest and affection which Father 
Francis' severe and ascetic principles told 
him it was his duty to restrain. 

He did not urge his patient to con- 
form; he made no threats, and if he 
prayed beside him, he seemed to choose 
those forms of prayer from the ordinary 
of the mass in which all Christians can 
join. 

Father Paul was allowed free access 
to his protege, and to Laurent's wonder, 
Gerome never once made his appear- 
ance. 

Father Francis de Pianesse, Provin- 
cial Minister for Savoy and Piedmont, 
was a man distinguished in his order, not 
only by his office but by his talents and 
personal character. He was renowned 
as a preacher, and his sermons had cre- 
ated great enthusiasm among the pious 
in Turin. It was said that he was almost 
as successful in "winning souls" as the 
saint whose name he bore. 

Though he preached righteousness and 
temperance, it may be doubted whether 
the naoral element in his teaching brought 
him as much popularity as his denuncia- 
tions and refutations of heresy, his stern 
condemnation of those who sought salva- 
tion by any other road than that of 
Rome, 



The noble and gentle ladies of the 
female branch of the Propaganda ad- 
mired Father Francis immensely, and 
perhaps liked him none the less that he 
seemed to care little for their atten- 
tions. 

He was a friend of the Minister- 
General of his great order, whose power 
many a prince might envy. He knew 
cardinals at Rome, and was said to be in 
favor with the Pope. He had influence 
with the government, and when he 
preached before his sovereign he 

"Had kept the court an hour awake, 
And the Prince himself three-quarters." 

If really ambitious for himself, he seemed 
to care only for the Church and her 
cause. He led a life strictly conformed 
to the rules of his order; he practiced 
every mortification and austerity that his 
superiors would allow, and various tales 
where whispered of angelic visions which 
he had seen, and conflicts with the evil 
one which he had sustained. If such 
were the case, however, Father Francis 
told his experiences to no one but his 
confessor, being in this respect quite un- 
like the founder of his order, who always, 
however unwilling, felt obliged to pro- 
claim those numerous tokens of Divine 
approbatic»n which he constantly received. 
Father Francis was in the full tide of 
popularity when a sudden change seemed 
to come over his spirit. He ceased to 
preach, and when compelled to do so by 
his admiring superiors, his sermons had 
a languor quite unlike their old fiery 
vehemence and eloquence. He shut 
himself up in his cell, redoubled his pen- 
ances and fasting, and finally, to the dis^ 
may of his friends, entreated leave to 
resign his office. 

The Minister-General, who had no 
mind to lose a son so useful to the cause 
of the order, en me to the very reasonable 
conclusion that the Father Provincial had 
overworked himself, and made himself 
nervous and weak by fasting, penance, 
and solitude — things which were all very 
well to preach about and practice in 
moderation. 

The Minister-General, however, was 
more anxious to keep Father Francis 
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alive to do the work of the Church mili- 
tant, than he was to add another to the 
Imig bead roll of Franciscan saints in the 
Church triumphant, thinking, perhaps, 
that eloquent preachers were less common 
in the brotherhood, or less easily mauii- 
&ctured than visions and miracles. 

The Minister-General, though an ex- 
cellent manager and disciplinarian, was 
not thought by the super-devout to be 
a very "spiritual" man, that is to say, 
though a monk, he had some reason and 
common sense, which he exercised for 
Father Francis' benefit. He would not 
allow him to resign his office, and sent 
the Provincial to a physician instead of 
a confessor. 

The doctor not knowing what else to 
do with his distinguished patient, had 
recommended change of air and scene; 
and above all, the cessation of those aus- 
terities by which the poor priest had 
worn himself almost to a shadow. The 
Minister- General, who was then in Turin 
to consult with the Pope's Nuncio, com- 
manded Father Francis "on his obe- 
dience" to obey the doctor's directions, 
with the very unspiritual but not irra- 
tional idea that sufficient food, and sleep, 
and a modest allowance of wine, would 
put an end to his lieutenant's conflicts 
with Satan, if such indeed were the cause 
of his depression. Instead of stately 
St. Ambrogro on its mountain height, 
or the wealthy foundations of Lucerna 
or Pignerol, Father Francis chose, as 
his retirement, the obscure convent of 
VUlar. 

Here he was received almost like a 
demi-god by the admiring brotherhood, 
and by DO one with more enthusiasm 
than by Father Gerome. The Provin- 
cial, however, seemed quite insensible to 
his reverend brother's flatteries and atten- 
tions, and indeed appeared to entertain 
an aversion to that holy man's society. 

Father Paul, his old teacher, he treated 
with the utmost respect. It astonished 
the monks unspeakably, when oq first 
meeting the old man, the Provincial 
kneeled and asked a blessing from so in- 
significant a person, and was afterwards 
skut up with him for an hour in the 
library. From thence he had gone to 



the Superior, and perhaps the result of 
his interview had been, his visit to Lau- 
rent Leidet, which had been but just in 
time to save the boy's life. 

The Provincial was supposed to be at 
Villar incognito, but his incognito was 
much like that of the Prince of Wales. 
He did not confine himself to the con- 
vent, but went about in the town and in 
the neighboring villages, visiting the 
sick, comforting the afflicted, and dis- 
tributing alms, all with what seemed such 
genuine charity, that even those who had 
too good reason to hate the sight of a 
monk's frock, whispered that if all Fran- 
ciscans had been like the minister, the 
Church would have had more disciples. 
It was noticed that he said little about 
heresy, but that his exhortations and 
consolations were mostly based on the 
obligations of love to God and man^ and 
faith in Jesus Christ. 

He gave as a reason to Father Gerome, 
who, on one occasion, expressed some 
surprise at his course, that those recently 
admitted to the Church in the valleys, 
were still, as was natural under the cir- 
cumstances, weak in the faith, and were 
to be won by love and patience, rather 
than by threats or denunciations. As 
he enforced his opinion by a Latin quo- 
tation or two from the Vulgate and the 
Fathers, Gerome had nothing to do but to 
look convinced, and pretend that he knew 
what his Superior meant. 

It was observed that Father Francis, 
naturally one of the most unpretending 
of men, was rather apt to betake him- 
self to Greek and Latin with Father ' 
Gerome. 

For a month after Laurent had been 
brought up from the lower cell, matters 
went on in this manner. But though the 
Provincial's physical health perhaps im- 
proved, the deep melancholy which had 
fallen upon him did not seem to pass 
away. He looked like a man who bears 
an ever-increasing burden, and unless 
engaged in some active work of charity, 
he seemed to care for nothing, and to 
hope for nothing. He would often shut 
himself for hours or days alone, and 
more than once some of the brotherhood 
had heard sobs and moans from his cell. 
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All this, however, was quite in his 
character of saint^ To cry one's eyes 
out seems to be accounted a great nurit 
among saints. St. Francis wept him- 
self almost blind. The venerable Father 
Moneta did so entirely.* Many of the 
female saints were, at least according to 
their biographers, most lachrymose and 
hysterical characters, and Father Francis 

* In the portrait prefixed to the folio 
edition of liis works, this gentleman is de- 
picted as weeping tears literally as big as 
pigeon's eggs, over a crucifix. 



was naturally supposed to be walking in 
the footsteps of these illustrious per- 



sonages. 



The Provincial, however, was so cour- 
teouSj so attentive, so gentle to all, that 
the convent resounded with praises of 
his suintly humility, praises which seemed 
to give their object anything but plea- 
sure. One brother reported that he had 
seen the holy man at his devotions in 
the chapel, visibly raised several feet from 
the floor, like St. Francis and St. Theresa, 
who anticipated Mr. Home by several 
centuries. 
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THE HOLY WEEK. 



PALM SUNDAY ushers in with 
its ceremonies the Holy Week in 
Rome, which in no other city upon the 
continent is so strikingly illustrated; for 
here, in this stronghold of the Romish 
Church, the Holy Father of the Vatican, 
in all the majesty of his assumed "infal- 
libility," to which is added all the regal 
splendor of earthly sovereignty, sanctifies 
with his venerable presence the many 
rites and time-honored ordinances, which, 
commencing with the blessing of the 
palms on Palm Sunday, revolve in end- 
less variety and magnificence, beneath 
the mighty dome of St. Peter's, until 
Easter, with its crowning glories, closes 
the Lenten season. 

Other cities, it is true, may vie with 
Rome in the gorgeous appointments of 
the Holy Week, in the solemn processions 
of mitred bishops hazed with the fragrant 
incense wafted from golden censers, and 
in the rich embroidery of cassock and 
mantle worn by these servants of the 
*^meek and lowly Jesus;" but the great 
d which controls this grand body 
is wanting^ for Pius IX., although 




claiming to be infallible, does not, I be- 
lieve, pretend to ubiquity. 

Hark to the jubilant bells which com- 
memorate the entrance of Christ into 
Jerusalem ! How they peal from every 
belfry and campanile of Rome! Look 
at the throng of carriages and pedestrians 
wending their way to the Vatican Hill, 
for this day the Pope will bless the 
branches of the palm tree, in token of the 
blessing conferred by our Saviour in his 
passage over the branches, when the 
multitude "cut down and strewed them 
in his way," as he entered the Holy City 
of Jerusalem. 

At an early hour, therefore, on the 
morning of April 10th, 1870, we too 
joined the throng, and drove to St. 
Peter's. Not that we feared being 
crowded out of that mighty basilica by 
the press of the multitude, for St. Peter's, 
with its thousands and tens of thousands, 
\& never crowded ; yet, as our little party 
had arrayed themselves in the costume 
prescribed by His Holiness, which alone 
entitles one to a seat in that particular 
tribune allotted to ladies, we deemed it 
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expedient to be on hand at an early hour, 
to secure an advantageous prsition amid 
that nun-like assemblage of black veils. 

As we neared the Ponte St. Angelo, 
we found ourselves, unfortunately, too late 
for the passage. The mounted guards 
upon either side the parapet waved 
our carriage from the route, which, from 
this moment, was only available to the 
equipages of cardinals, bishops, and other 
ecclesiastical dignitaries, as also to the 
nobles and municipality of Rome, whose 
gorgeous equipments of scarlet and gold 
flashed in the bright sunshine, as they 
rounded the base of "Hadrian's Mole," 
and swept along the banks of the Tiber. 
So we were fain to cross the river by the 
"Ponte Sisto," for which delay the 
charming view up xind down the stream, 
under the cloudless blue of heaven, was 
ample compensation. 

This detention, however, cost us our 
coveted seats. Fortunately an officer of 
the papal court, seeing our perplexity, 
now politely came forward, and placed us 
in the ranks of the military — a lady be- 
tween two soldiers with glittering hal- 
berds and waving plumes; and all along 
the line of Zouaves and the Palatine 
guards which marshalled the nave and 
aisles, were many American, English, 
and Roman ladies in position, and many 
a sweet young face did we recognize of 
our own lovely countrywomen, peeping 
roguishly out from between the stalwart 
shoulders of the Roman soldiery. It 
was certainly a consoling reflection, under 
the press borne down upon us by the 
eager crowd from behind, determined, if 
in the power of elbows or hard thrusts, 
to jostle us out of place, or push in be- 
fore us, that we would not have very long 
to wait the approach of the grand proces- 
sion. When the enemy, however, com- 
menced pinching to enforce their deter- 
mination, patience almost ceased to be a 
virtue, especially when, upon turning 
suddenly round, we discovered the nim- 
ble fingers of sundry devout, meek-looking 
friars, with penitential cords and shaven 
crowns, engaged in this digital manipula- 
tion. Yet, assisted by the stern counter- 
checks of the military, we maintained our 
position under all these annoyances, 



until, like oil upon the troubled sea, 
hushing the storm of angry passions, 
came the chanting of those sweet words : 

'•'■ Hosmma filio David: hcnedictus qui 
venit in nomine Domini! ^^ — "Hosanna 
to the Son of David : blessed is he that 
Cometh in the name of the Lord !" 

And the imposing pageant, slowly de- 
filing from the chapel of the Holy Sacra- 
ment, came up the nave. Silvery mitn s 
gleamed upon the eye, jewels flashed, 
golden crucifixes scintillated in the light 
of many candles borne on by acolytes, 
clouds of incense rose even to the mighty 
dome, and the gorgeous robes of arch- 
bishops and bishops floated past, until 
the eye tired with their magnificence. 
Arrayed in bright scarlet, the cardinals^ 
next, like stately flamingos, stalked alcng, 
their long-sweeping trains held up by 
subordinates wearing the livery of each 
noble house represented in this lordly 
retinue. Among them we noticed Car- 
dinal Antonelli, with his fox-like visage, 
and Cardinal Bonaparte, the ''observed 
of all observers," for his proud mien and 
pale, handsome features — a cast of the 
first Napoleon. 

And now came the Pope. The mul- 
titude drop upon their knees, and the 
simultaneous clank of arms betokens that 
the military also have prostrated them- 
selves before their papal sovereign. 
Seated under a rich canopy of crim- 
son satin, attired in more than the 
splendor of an Eastern monarch, with 
flashing jewels, and tiara seeded with 
18,000 diamonds,* Pius IX. is borne 
on his portative throne by twelve men, 
draped from head to foot in crimson 
damask. The golden cords of the canopy 
are held by eight cardinal-deacons, in 
violet robes, over rochets of fine linen ; 
while upon each side, a little in the rear, 
walked a private chamberlain with broad 
ruflf, gold chain, and black velvet knee- 
breeches; bearing aloft a superb fan of 
white ostrich feathers, ornamented with 
a border of peacock feathers, which 
gracefully waved at every movement. 
And through all this grand cortege, the 

* This magnificent tiara was presented to 
Pius IX. in 1854, by Queen Isabella of 
Spain. 
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clear voices of the choir were still heard 
in the jubilant refrain: 

•* Hosanna to the Son of David." 

And the Pope, smiling beniimly, blessed 
the kneeling crowd, with that mystic 
movement of three fingers, symbolic of 
the Trinity. On, slowly on to the Con- 
fessional — around the High Altar to the 
right, and into the grand apsis or tribune 
beyond, in which all the conclave of car- 
dinals, archbishops, and bishops are now 
seated, the Pope is borne. There, care- 
fully lowering their sacred burthen, his 
Holiness is assisted from his position. 
Cardinals and canons now advance with 
many genuflections, and conduct him to 
the altar; some bear the corners of his 
outer garments, heavy with golden em- 
broidery ; others lift the lace-petticoat of 
the portly old gentleman, thereby dis- 
closing the dainty red slippers; another 
receives the tiara, and still another holds 
the little white cap which covers the 
saintly head; and the Pope reverently 
kneels in humble prayer, surrounded by 
all his clerical cort^e. 

As the procession advanced, the crowd 
pressed on in the rear, until as it defiled 
into the tribune, men, women, and chil- 
dren circled the Confessional, even thwart- 
ing the strenuous efforts of the Swiss 
guards to restrain their impetuosity, thus 
completely closing in the view from those 
beliind. ,• 

Wild with curiosity to behold the 
sacred ceremonies now enacting, the 
throng crowded up, elbowing, jostling 
each other, pushing this way and that — 
raising themselves on tiptoe in their 
eagerness, until losing their balance, they 
were fiiin to seize upon the shoulders of 
their neighbors for safety, irrespective of 
cowled monk or saintly priest, quite as 
easier for the show as themselves. 

In the meantime, the more moderate, 
seeing the utter futility of any attempt 
to penetrate the precincts of the Holy 
Altar, good humoredly accepted the situa- 
tion and turned away. A glance down 
the nave from the statue of the Holy St. 
Peter, and along the columned aisles and 
chapels, offered to the eye little of that 
solemnity due this stupendous pile. Peo- 



ple were lounging up and down, laughing 
loudly and chatting; some gathered in 
groups, discussing, may-be, the opera; 
others coolly surveying the passers-by 
through their opera-glasses; some were 
sitting patiently upon their little camp- 
chairs ; others kneeling before the different 
altars. The contadini (peasants) in gay 
costumes, and sun-burned mountaineers 
mingled with the throng; and even beg- 
gars on their knees slyly looked up, and 
held out a hand for charity. The Pala- 
tine oiiards, and the blue uniformed Zou- 
aves still held their line, although sadly 
perplexed to preserve order by gentle 
means, with this rushing, unnily mass. 
Long experience in such scenes has evi- 
dently trained them to endurance and 
good nature. 

At length fortune was favorable to our 
little party once more, and we were placed 
with great politeness by one of the guards, 
where we had a full view of the ceremo- 
nies going on in the Tribune. 

By this time mass was over. And now 
the Pope, sitting in his pontifical Chair of 
State, mounted on a dais covered with 
crimson velvet, receives and blesses the 
palms which are brought before him, 
praying, that " these branches of olive 
and other trees" may be sanctified. He 
then, having with holy water sprinkled 
them three times, says: 

^^ Aapergcme Domine" etc. "Thou 
shalt sprinkle me with hyssop, Lord, 
and I shall be clean !" 

This ceremony concluded, the palms 
are distributed — first, to the clergy in the 
order of rank; each reverend prelate 
ascends the dais, and kneels before the 
Pope — then kisses first the hand of his 
Holiness, and then the palm as he re- 
ceives it. Palms are then presented to 
the senator and the municipality of 
Rome, to the princes and nobles, and 
then, borne from the apsis, are freely dis- 
tributed among the confraternities of holy 
men and women. 

There is a little history connected with 
these palms, which it may not be irreve- 
rent to relate, while the Pope is thus be- 
stowing them upon his faithful adherents. 

In the reign of Caligula, A. D. 37, 
the superb obelisk which now oruameutfi 
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the grand square of St. Peter's was 
brought from Egypt. It was subse- 
quently placed in the Circus of the Em- 
peror Nero, which occupied, as near as 
can be authenticated, the site of the Vati- 
can. In 1586, the reigning Pontiff, 
Sixtus v., resolved upon removing this 
immense shaft of solid red granite to its 
present position, fi'onting the Basilica. 
To estimate the difficulty of such an en- 
terprise, it must be taken into considera- 
tion that the obelisk was entire — a solid 
weight of 360 tons — in length 132 feet! 
To remove thi^ ponderous mass, more 
than six hundred men and two hundred 
horses were employed. And when long 
and strenuous labor had at length suc- 
ceeded in landing the obelisk in its allot- 
ted station, the dangers and difficulties 
to be surmounted in elevating the shaft, 
and placing it in position, were so immi- 
nent that, upon the morning when the 
hazardous experiment was to be tried, 
the Pope not only gave his benediction 
to the.workmen employed, but also issued 
a papal decree that during the operation 
of raising the obelisk, no man should 
speak on pain of death ! 

But just as the perilous work was 
about hulf accomplished, the heavy strain 
upon the ropes caused them to slacken, 
and not only would this beautiful obelisk 
of Heliopolis have been destroyed, but 
hundreds of unfortunate persons would 
have been crushed by its. falling weight, 
had not a sailor in the crowd ha*stily 
called out, " Wtt the ropes !^^ He was 
immediately seized by the guards and 
conveyed to prison ; yet acting upon his 
suo^estion, water was poured upon the 
yielding cords, and the obelisk success- 
fully planted ! 

The next day Sixtus V. sent for the 
daring sailor to appear before him, and 
smilingly demanded what reward he 
claimed for his disobedience, thereby 
meriting death ; yet, as through his sug- 
gestion the grand enterprise had been 
successful, he was not only pardoned, but 
should be richly rewarded ! What sum 
of money then would he desire? But it 
, seems the Jack of those days was much 
like the improvident Jack of ours; for 
80 little did this sailor care for money, 



that instead of naming any amount, after 
much apparent perplexity he at length 
remembered the little grove of palm-trees 
on the farm of his old parents, and merely 
asked of the Pope permission to supply 
Rome with palms on Palm Sunday! 
which was granted, not only to the sailor, 
but to all of his family in perpetuity. 
And even now, afler the lapse of centu- 
ries, all the palms used in Rome on Palm 
Sunday are brought from this little farm 
in Liguria, near Naples, still in possession 
of his descendants. 

To return to the services of the day. 
The distribution of the blessed branches 
is now concluded, and again the proces- 
sion forms, and passes slowly down the 
nave — the mitred host of eight hundred 
archbishops and bishops — the cardinals 
and ecclesiastics, each bearing their palm ; 
and then the venerable Pius IX., holding 
in his hand a branch beautifully plaited 
and glittering with gems, is borne on as 
before by his pal/renlers. Slowly they 
pass through the ranks of the military, 
which form a solid phalanx on either side, 
to restrain the crowd within bounds. As 
it nears the ponderous bronze doors at 
the extremitv of the nave, which are 
firmly closca, the procession halts; a 
knocking is heard from without, and im- 
mediately the voices of the choristers 
break forth in chants. These are an- 
swered by chanting from the other side; 
then, in a few moments, the doors swing 
wide, and again the jubilant chorus, 
" Hosanna to the Son of David J" accom- 
panies the pageant on its return to the 
high altar. This is intended to sym- 
bolize the entrance of Clirist into Jerusa- 
lem. 

The glorious Te Deum is then sung, 
the entire congregation uniting at their 
pleasure in the solemn strains; and with 
the Te Deum closes the imposing ceremo- 
nies of Palm Sunday. 

On the afternoon of Wednesday, at 4i 
o'clock, 

"the first miserere" 

of the Holy Week was to be sung at St. 
Peter's. The Pope's own choir, led by 
the favorite Mustaphe, were to offici- 
ate. With such inducements few persons 
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would willingly absent theaiselves from 
that grand theatre of papal cerem nics — 
certainly not our littb party of Palm 
Sunday; therefore, two hours in advance 
of the promised Mishrere^ we were again 
within the stately edifice. 

There was to be no procession, neither 
was the Pope expected to be present ; yet 
the nave and aisles were already rapidly 
filling. Seeing the Tribune allotted to 
the ladies (provided they came duly 
equipped as the law directs) was not yet 
crowded, we concluded to try our fortune 
in securing seats. Dexterously removing 
their jaunty hats, and throwing their 
little vails over their sunny ringlets, my 
young companions passed, unquestioned 
by the Chunberlain, into the coveted en- 
closure. But a bonnet — what could one 
do with a bonnet — which would insist 
upon betraying itself even under the 
thick crape-folds of my vail? I thought 
of the Raven of poor Barnaby Budge, 
" Never say die!" so drawing it as closely 
as possible over the crown, and pinning 
it under my chin, I boldly challenged 
admittance. 

"Stay, madame, stay! You cannot 
enter; it is impossible!" exclaimed the 

Chumbcrhiin, General T , placing his 

wand of ofiice before me. 

" But, monsieur, my bonnet is so well 
covered — look! " 

"Ah! madame,'^ he answered, smiling, 
" is it not possible to conceal it better ? 
Let me try. There ! that will do — now 
you may enter." 

With all my heart I thanked him for 
his good nature, and in a moment found 
myself seated by my laughing friends, 
who had witnessed this little scene. We 
had nearly two hours to wait, yet, when 
within St. Peter's, the hours fly rapidly ; 
and in the meanwhile, to the beat of 
drum and martial music, the Zouaves, 
with the Palatine and Swiss guards, 
marched up the nave, and wheeled in 
position. Cardinals and bishops began 
to elbow their way through the throng 
to their places in the apsis behind the 

h altar. One by one the papal choir, 

et silk cassocks and white lace short 

just reaching to the hips, with 

lb of music in hand, sauntered up 




the nave, and disappeared behind the 
enclosure set apart for them on ceremo- 
nial days — a high, broad balcony, richly 
gilded, with an open net-work of bronze 
and gilt, divided into panels by casings of 
crimson velvet, which entirely conceals 
the singers from view. 

While yet the multitude poured in — 
and the murmur of their many voices 
was like the sullen roar of the sea — hark 
to that mournful cry! And again it Mis 
upon the ear in piteous appeal : 

" Save me, God, for the waters are 
come in even unto mi/ soul! " 

And as the strains proceeded, now ris- 
ing in tones of anguish, and then dying 
slowly away like the wail of some lost 
s jul, the crowd around me broke forth in 
sobs. Some fell upon their knees, beat- 
ing their breasts and crying: 

"Have mercy upon mc, Godi" 

On the altar were placed in a semi- 
circle fifteen lighted candles of dark 
brown wax. At the close cf each lamen- 
tation one of these candles was extin- 
guished, until finally but one remained. 
As the chants proceeded, growin*^ more 
and more intense in their wailing notes, 
a priest removed this one candle, and 
placed it behind the altar. For a mo- 
ment a solemn stillness brooded over the 
scene, and then was lifted that heart- 
rending cry of anguish : 

^^Mii^hrere met Deus!^^ — "Have mercy 
on me, God !" 

Evening was gently stealing in through 
the lofty windows, casting soft shadows 
athwart the majestic dome and down the 
broad nave, when, with another piercing 
cry of misery, the music cciLsod. A 
knocking was heard, at which sound the 
priest replaced the lighted candle upon 
the altar. At this moment the rich, 
golden hues of the setting sun flooded 
with glorious light the mosaic of our 
bleesed Saviour and the apostles, and 
then, throwing its brilliant rays across 
the Baldechino, touched with a soft halo 
the hend of the kneeling statue Pius VI. 

With the replacing of the candle the 
choir burst forth in triumphant strains, 
and the services were ended. This cere- 
mony of the candles is intended as a sig- 
nification of the Light brought to earth 
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by the presence of God incarnate, of the 
crucifixion of our Saviour, and of his 
entombment, — the replacing of the one 
candle. His glorious resurrection. 

Emerging from the crowd out upon 
the pf)rtico, what a charming scene was 
there to greet us ! The full moon sailing 
through a cloudless sky, the lovely foun- 
tains shimmering in her light, with the 
tall obelisk pointing to the heavens, and 
as we came in view of the Castle St. 
Angelo and the Tiber, no longer " golden," 
but silvered in the moonlight, it seemed 
as if the saiile of God rested upon earth. 

HOLY THURSDAY, 

or " Maundy Thursday," found us again 
at St. Peter's, even from the rising to the 
setting sun, for the programme of the 
day was rich in pontifical ceremonies. 
There was, in the first place, the grand 
procession, Pope included; secondly, the 
benediction from the balcony of the 
basilica, bestowed by the venerable pon- 
tiff" upon the thousands and tens of thou- 
sands which would congregate within 
the immense square, and all along the 
graceful sweep of the Vatican colonnades \ 
thirdly, the "washing of the feet" of 
twelve pilgrim priests by the Pope, in 
imitation of Christ washing the feet of 
the apostles ; and fourthly, " The Supper," 
at which the Pope himself waits upon 
thirteen priests — the twelve are to repre- 
sent the twelve disciples, the thirt:^enth 
the miraculous guest which appeared to 
the holy St. Gregory, and supposed to 
have been our Lord. 

Such were to be the rites of the morn- 
ing. Vespers at half }jiist four oN-lork, in- 
cluding the Afi'yhrcrc^ the exhibition of 
the holy relics from the balcony of St. 
Veronica, and the ablution of the high 
altir. 

We went to these scenes prepared for 
the worst in the way of crowding. There 
was no hope of gaining admittance into 
the veiled circle, for those limits had 
been filled since five o'clock A.M. To 
t:ike our stand with the military was 
therefore our best move. But while 
awaiting the entrance of the guards, we 
strolled about the church, watching the 
multitude as, breathless with haste, they 



rushed hither and thither, hoping to 
secure good positions. Many were the 
loot-sore pilgrims who had journeyed 
weary miles to obtain the blessing of the 
Pope, and now, with open eyes of won- 
der, gazed around upon the scene. From 
their pilgrim staffs hung their little bun- 
dles of clothes. Many were the groups 
of peasants from Tivoli, from Albano, and 
even from the far distant Nettune, in all 
their picturesque costume of short blue 
skirts, yellow stockings, and scarlet bod- 
dic3, the pretty fold of gay striped linen 
over their black hair, and their eyes as 
bright as the shining necklaces around 
their olive throats. Ah ! it is indeed a 
motley crowd which may be seen at all 
times, not only at St. Peter's, but at all 
the other churches in Rome. There is 
no setting aside of the poor. Dives and 
Lazarus share alike in the blessings of 
the sanctuary. The unhappy soul who 
comes tottering up the marble aisle, with 
but shreds to cover her emaciated form, 
may kneel by the side of a duchess ; and 
the bronze statue of St. Peter receives 
in turn the worship of bishops, cardinals, 
princes and friars, and the low genuflec- 
ti ns of the veriest beggar who dodges 
your steps as you pass out into the 
sunlight. Bishop Kenyon was right 
when he sang: 

'• I love the ever open door 

'J'hat welcomes to the honse of God; 
I love its wide-spread marble floor, 

By every foot in freedom trod. 
Free altars let me kneel before, 
Free as the pathway or tlie sod, 
Whence journeving pilgrims, 'mid broad air, 
Waft unpremeJitatea prayer." 

At length came the clank of arms, and 
the soldiers defiled up the nave, scatter- 
ing the throng upon either side. Mow 
was our time. We gently insinuated 
ourselves into the front ranks, and were 
received with great politeness. The offi- 
cers gave us place, telling us to "clo83 
in,-' *' advance," and "retreat," just as 
they gave command to the soldiers. I 
am happy to say we stood up to our duty 
bravely, one of my roguish young friends 
even giving the military salute. But 
alas ! only a few moments before the pro- 
cession was expected, a dense mass of 
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/ore8teiri\ Italians, monks, pilgrims, and 
bare-footed friars, had so persistently 
choked up the body of the nave, that it 
became incumbent upon the military to 
dislodge them. This, of course, required 
a change of bnse ; and our captain gave 
orders to advance rapidly and clear tjie 
way. In that unlucky moment the ene- 
my behind made an assault; rushing 
forward with tremendous f)rce, they 
completely swept us aside, and filed in 
to the space before us. Heads and 
shoulders bounded our vision. 

But there was no procession, for Pius 
IX., like a sensible old man, stole into 
the apsis quietly, and while all eyes were 
strained to watch for the first wave of 
the broad fans, behold! his venerable 
white head was seen uncovered before 
the altar, and his clear, ringing voice was 
heard intoning the prayers. After mass 
there wa^ a procession, when the Pope 
bears the consecrated elements to the 
Chapel of the Choir, where they were 
exposed for the adoration of the multi- 
tude. To receive the "Host," this large 
chapel was splendidly decorated and il- 
luminated by hundreds of wax candles. 
After depositing the Host, with prayers 
and praises, upon the altar, the I'ope 
ascended the movable throne and was 
b')rne down the nave, blessing and being 
blessed. His Holiness was now on his 
way to the balcony, from which the 
benediction upon expectant thousands 
was to be pronounced. To reach this 
balcony involved the saintly etiquette of 
ascending the Scafu Rt'ijin^ or royjil 
staircase, through one of the Vatican gal- 
leries, still resting upon the shoulders of 
the pnlfrenlcr^^ producing an undulatory 
movement sujrsestive of sea-sickness. 

And now, indeed, was the fury of the 
elements surging amid those thronged 
courts let loose, in order to obtain -a sight 
and hearing of the papal blessing. That 
any person can successfully make way 
through that vortex of heads and limbs, 
and yet live to tell the tale, is a problem 
which even Agassiz would find it difficult 
to solve. Such feats, however, have been 
happily accomplished. 

The balcony was elegantly draped with 
crimson silk hangings, gorgeously em- 



blazoned with the papal arms, and bear- 
ing the name of Clement XI. in letters 
of gold. A Swiss guard stood upon each 
side, and passing to and fro were seen 
cardinals and monseigneurs, who now and 
then paused to look down upon the crowd. 
Thus S3veral minutes elapsed, and then 
the waving ostrich plumes appeared slow- 
ly advancing upon the left hand, and 
next the throne with its venerable occu- 
pant. At the sight a salvo of artillery 
rent the air ; every bell in Rome rang 
out its joyous welcome ; the band struck 
up the national anthem, while loud shouts 
of "Viva Pio Nono!" "Viva le Pape!" 
resounded on every side, and were again 
and again renewed, accompanied by the 
clapping of hands and waving of hand- 
kerchiefs. 

As the Pope arose in all the dignity 
of his eighty years, all sounds were 
hushed, and a silence almost incompre- 
hensible in a moment rested over that 
late tumultuous assemblage, for every ear 
was strained to catch the first sound of 
the Holy Pontiffs voice. Advancing to 
the front of the balcony, in tones clear 
and distinct as those of a bell, the 
Pope addressed the throng — ^impressive 
and graceful in every movement — then 
slightly bending forward, he gave the 
benediction, "In the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost." 
As he concluded, again the cannon from 
Castle St. Angelo thundered, again the 
bells rang, the multitude cheered, and 
music added its exhilarating strains. The 
Pope once more advanced, and waving a 
silent benediction around, retired. And 
the waves of life again rolled into the 
basilica, bearing us with them. 

The next performance of the Pontifical 
programme was "The Washing of the 
Feet." 

I)Id we witness the rite? 

Only through an cpera-glass, as we 
stood half way up the nave, completely 
wedged in; we discerned twelve white- 
robed, meek-looking saints, sitting bolt 
upright like pins in a row, upon a long 
elevated platform, and before them the 
good old Pope, girdled with an apron, 
and a towel hanging over his arm, who, 
preceded by one of the cardinal deacons 
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bearing a basin supposed to contain 
water, passed from one to the other, rub- 
bing vigorously the bare feet ; and then, 
when the ceremony was over, untied the 
Gords of his apron with his own hands, 
and shook himself like a man 1 

And next "The Lord's Supper" — for 
which commemorative service the table 
was prepared in one of the halls at the 
summit of the "Scala Rcgia." Here 
Pius IX., divested of his splendid cere- 
monial robes and glittering tiara, in 
simple white garments, waits upon the 
thirteen guests he has deemed worthy to 
partake of the good cheer provided. 
When they have eaten, (as if they could 
eat with the Head of the Roman Church 
and "all the world" looking on,) the 
fragments are gathered into little bags — 
each guest bearing off a share. The 
Pope then presents them each with a 
sum of money, a gold and silver medal, 
and a nosegay of bright flowers, grown 
in his own Vatican gardens. 

Such were the ceremonies — which I 
give upon the words of others more for- 
tunate — for all attempts to mount the 
"Scala Regia" were at once bafl3ed by 
the cries, and indeed shrill screams, of 
the many who were being ne arly crushed 
in the dense mass, and by seeing the 
fainting forms of two ladies, " rashly im- 
portunate," borne out upon the portico. 

With the ceremonial of the "Supper" 
the morning services concluded. Tbe 
crowd now rapidly disper^^ed, and where 
so lately thousands had congregated, only 
a few persons strolled through th^se sol- 
emn aisles. But the lull wis tempor ary. 
Ere two o'clock, P. M , th3 throng again 
began to pour in, eagjr to witness the 
second Tenehrae, The Mlshrere of this 
Maundy Thursday Wcis in effect the same 
as abreftdv described, only, perhaps, in- 
tensified m its wjnderful sweetness and 
power; to which a solo^ from the "La- 
mentations of Jeramiah," was given by 
the celebrated Mustaphe, whose thrilling 
tones once heard are seldom for gotten. 

At the conclusion of the Mishrere, 
when the one burning candle was re- 
placed upon the darkened altar, a silence 
of some moments ensued; the tinkling 
of a bell was then heard, and all eyes 
17 ^ 



were turned to the balcony above the 
statue of Saint Veronica, which was illu- 
minated by a double row of consecrated 
candles. At the second tones of the bell 
the crimson curtains suspended over the 
entrance to the balcony were drawn aside, 
and a priest advanced, bearing a frag- 
ment of the "Holy Cross," which he 
held up to the eyes of the kneeling mul- 
titude, for no sooner did the bull sound 
the second time than every devout soul 
beneath St. Peter's vaulted dome was 
prostrate before the sacred relic. Three 
times slowly circling the balcony, three 
times lifting aloft the precious wood, the 
priest retired. The crowd simultaneously 
rose to their feet, only to fall again, as 
at a second ringing of the bell and draw- 
ing of the curtain, the handkerchief of 
the blessed St. Veronica, bearing the im- 
press of our Saviour's features, was held 
up before them. Three times was this 
miraculous sight vouchsafed, and the 
priest vanished as before. Again, the 
atea of heads is uplifted, the bell tinkles, 
and all again bend low in humble adora- 
tion; for now a portion of the lance 
which pierced the crucified Redeemer is 
exhibited ! 

To the eye of faith, it is said, many 
things are visible, which, to the skep- 
tic, are invisible; consequently, we saw 
neither cross, nor handkerchief, nor lance ; 
simply the rich cases of lapis-lazuli, gold, 
and crystal, in which these reputed relics 
are enshrined. 

In the meanwhile, the candles around 
the high altar had all been relighted, and 
the covering removed from the broad 
marble slab forming the altar, leaving its 
white surface clear. Candles were now 
placed in the niches along the nave and 
aisles, while the bronze St. Peter was 
glorified by two immense painted wax 
lights, placed in his own golden candela- 
bra. It was now becoming quite dark, 
and the play of the candles upon the 
marble saints in each niche gave to them 
the appearance of being about to step 
down from their lofty position, light in 
hand, and unite in the procession of 
bishops and priests, which now began 
slowly to defile from one of the chapels. 
Seven flagons or vases of wine had been 
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place^l upon the altar, while baskets, con- 
taining numerous brushes, previously 
blessed by the Pope, stood at the foot of 
the marble steps in the apsis. These 
brushes, asperses, as they are called, are 
formed from one piece of wood, shaved 
down in little curling fibres, fine as straw, 
and gathered into a round ball at the 
top, leaving a long handle, like a hearth- 
brush. As the procession, attended by 
acolytes bearing lighted candles, arrived 
at the top of the altar, each bishop, or 
priest, received one of these anperges. 
The first seven that ascended each emp- 
tied one of the flagons of wine upon the 
altir, in turn; then drawing their brush 
across the dripping surface, and chanting 
in low subdued voices, they descended the 
Htej)H on the opposite side of the platform. 
Tlu'se seven were followed by the other 
clergy, one by one, to the number of 
wjverul hundred; each one touching the 
altar with his brush aa he passed; some 
did thin vigorounly, others scarcely al- 
lowed tlui (tnjffn/r. to l)ecome soiled with 
the wine. When all had passed, the aco- 
\yU*H wipiMl and poIiHhed the surface dry 
with ('lotliri. Thin eon^mony is intended 
i/) Hym\n)\\7M iUii wushing away of the old 
Law by the coining of (Mirist. 

Kacrn prehite retains the aspergc; and 
the proctission again defiles slowly, with 
solemn chanting, or intoning of pniyers, 
around the aisles, and disappears. 'Any 
one who had not witnessed the whole 
ceremony, and coming suddenly into St. 
Peter's at this moment, would have been 
sadly perplexed at the sight of three or 
four hundred reverend bishops and clergy 
marching solemnly in the flickering light 
of candles, each one bearing a brush up- 
lifted in his right hand ! 

GOOD FRIDAY. 

An unusual silf;nce rests upon the 
City of the Seven Hills. Her churches are 
drapcfi with mourning, her many-toned 
bells an; hu*<hed in the agtnies of Calvary. 
Sepulchral riUm for the crucified Saviour 
occupy the; dc^votional exercises of her 
many altars. Jiong processions of priests, 
wled monks, and bare-footed friars, 
the cross, pass along the streets 
f oua chants. The Lady Abbess, 




with her band of sister nuns, clothed in 
black, glide through the crowded thor- 
oughfares. 

Beneath the lofty vault of the Pan- 
theon hundreds are gathered to behold 
the sepulchre of our Lord; and before 
the "7/«f/y of tJte Seven Sorrows^^ they 
kneel, and adore with many kisses and 
tears the Holy Mother, whose heart re- 
ceived a stab at each of the seven sen- 
tences which fell from the lips of her 
Son upon the cross. And thus she is 
depicted, with seven daggers piercing her 
bleeding heart. Winding through the 
massive arches of the Coliseum come the 
holy confraternities of *' Jesus and Mary." 
They kiss the cross in the centre of the 
arena, and then kneel before each "sta- 
tion" of the "Road to Calvary," while 
from the pulpit the priest moves still 
further their high-wrought sympathies in 
words of thrilling pathos. 

Even the Pope and cardinals this day 
remove the shoes from ofi" their feet as 
they adore the cross. 

In proportion to the magnitude of each 
church, and the munificence of its bene- 
factors, do these ceremonies of Good 
Friday vary in their solemnities. In 
some the receptacle prepared to receive 
the counterfeit body of Christ is heavily 
draped with black velvet, and the candles 
around the tomb burn from golden can- 
dlesticks, with a sickly odor of incense. 
Paintings emblematical of the scene upon 
Calvary are draped in black, and faintly 
illumined t) add their solemn effect; and 
amid all this gloom, the figure stretchrd 
upon the marble slab is only discerned by 
the linen cloth which shapes the Divin- 
ity. 

In other churches the exhibition is 
less solemn, and partakes more the sem- 
blance of a theatrical show; yet .all have 
their kneeling worshippers, who beat 
their breasts and cry out with tears, as 
the priest portrays, with eloquent appeals 
to their sympithies, the " T/tree hours of 
A(/oni/,'' OT the ''Tre Ore,'' so rigidly 
observed in the Roman Church. 

We were present at several of these 
varied services. We entered the superb 
churches of "// Gesv;' "*SV. Igiwtiu$;' 
''Saint Andrea della Valkf" and others 
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less stately. Everywhere we found num- 
bers of the congregation in deep mourn- 
ing, the windows all darkened, and the 
ceremonies such as were well calculated 
to iksten upon the superstitious venera- 
tion of the crowd, many of which, I verily 
believe, in their ignorance imagined they 
were actually kneeling before the real 
body of Christ. One thing, however, I 
noticed, quite in keeping with the usages 
of every-day life. As the officious mendi- 
cants lifted the mat from before the en- 
trance doors, for our ingress or egress, 
they did not fail, with a most lugubrious 
drawl, to stret<jh out a hand and beg a 
hiocca for "the love of the Virgin." 

We did not visit St. Peter's this day, 
but reserved our energies for the gor- 
geous pageant of Easter morning. 

As the ceremonies of the Holy Week, 
which I have attempted to describe, were 
the last in which the venerable Pope 
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Pius IX. officiated at St. Peter's, they 
may for that reason be of more interest. 
Ere another Easter morning dawned upon 
the world, the King Victor Emanuel be- 
came the temporal sovereign of Rome, 
and the Pope, as he calls himself, 
prisoner in the Vatican palace. 

Probably never again — whatever pope 
or bishop may succeed the present aged 
and estimable pontiff — will the ceremo- 
nies either of the Nativity or of the Holy 
Week compare in magnificence with 
those of the Ecunemical year, 1870; 
for, aside from the usual splendors 
attending the presence of the Pontiff, 
there was added the prestige of more 
than eight hundred archbisops, bishops, 
and other ecclesiastics gathered within 
the portals of St. Peter^s. 

Holy Saturday, Easter, and the Illu- 
mination of St. Peter^s will conclude the 
Holy Week in a subsequent sketch. 



FOUR QUIET SUNDAYS 



BY BEV. H. D. JENKINS. 



I. IN THE YO SEMITE VALLEV. 



I HAD learned long ago that there was 
a delicious charm about Sundays in 
out-of-the-way places, which these who 
have seen only the Sundays of towns can- 
not possibly conceive. There is a fever- 
ishness about these centres of human life 
that cannot be allayed by any twenty-four 
hours of rest; and in most of our cities 
the rest is little more than a nominal one. 
Apart even from all religious considera- 
tions, if the question were put upon no 
higher grounds than sestlietical ones, 
there could be no greater mistake than 
the turning of this one day of quiet into 
a seventh day of noise. He is to be pitied 
who has never known the pleasure of 
feeling that for the once the whole round 
world has forgotten its labors, its anxie- 
ties, and its cares, and is again resting as 
peacefiiHy as upon that first Seventh 
JDay when God rested from all his works. 



It is only the perverted taste of a faulty 
culture which can ask for or prefer the 
excitements of San Francisco's Cliff 
House road, or of the Parisian avenue 
de L'luiperatrice, to such repose as may 
be known wherever there is a hidden 
grove or an unfrequented shore. The 
very remembrance of such days as I have 
known in New England woods, by Italian 
lakes, and in Alpine hamlets, wherein 
the whole curse of labor was apparently 
lifted from earth's weary workers, brings 
to me in many a busy hour the sense of 
a grateful leisure. They were days that 
made forever mean the glitter of the 
Bois de Bologne arid the music of the 
Pincian. 

One of the pleasantest anticipations of 
my visit to the Yo Semite was the look- 
ing forward to the Sunday that I should 
spend in thb great cloister of nature. 
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'HVariiil with a niiniHtcria) labor that 
kiiowrt 110 Haliluith rent, not even a nomi- 
nal one, nu monk ever turned from buny 
town liaek to the refuge of (tuict convent 
whHm with more cagenicss than I looked 
ibrwanl to iiiy Sunday in the Yo Semite. 

I arriviHl in the valley in the middle 
of the week, and kuvo two or three days 
t(i thu hard piirt of the Hight-BOJing, and 
when I aw.iko on Sunduy mominj?, I 
fulr. thai nwtt'ul fnwhncw of lifc which is 
xeUloin known afW the mornings of 
chill Ihood are past 

'I'ho iiijilit "I'd been perfect. I had 
a"iw lo mIoi'p liHteninjt drearily to the 
hilliiliy which the Mumni sang in treble 
and tlm iliHtnnt fulls in bass. Even the 
iti-iirii!4 dvuii|iiii)c overhead had a sleep- 
(jiviuK cfffil, for they kept in mind a 
nhiiilowv vinion of the oikks that xtix-tehed 
ii|< diirlviv iH'twct'n our roof and the etant. 
So >vlu>n" till' liwl of niv'lifs lani|». hhn 
i;.,lilv i«iiiklin>! at Hii' Ibroiifrh the o|H'ii 
«in,l'M.v, I aw,.k.M.<.li.mlly rHV.-sh.Hl ii. 
„(„H limb, anil li«.' to k"«'' iho il«y. 

llV all llu< ilav, lb.' ii.'ln*t hoiii-s im- 
thi< honi'H of carlv nioriiin.L;. Of all 

f.|.'.'i> iIk' liiii'-t. Il I'onid not have been 
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li'Jl.i in Ibo -k,v, Niid upon the highest 
iiiiiiiiM of lliK wiwlwiird i>idu; bnt the 
ilmili.H-. wi-r.' vi'l dark in the valley. 
l„„.kiii^ hoth uf. anil down the river, no 
hI'iii i>r iiioliiiii aojH'ared, except in the 
^|nl■l'll ilfi'lf, hven the Indians were 
vi'l iihIi'i'I). ihcir dinliiiit bark cabinH look- 
ln!i liki' iuK riijoti'd xtumps, Thu corral 
will I'nipty, not a hoof remaining to 
liiriik In with rcxtless slampin}; upon 
l|i,> liiw iniixic of the river and the falls. 
Iiirl yon ever watch a river of the 
nnin"tiiini> and the wood when the li^'ht 
la nil pliiyinn above you, only reaching 
vour level by broken shafts? The beau- 
ill'iil ftriien of the Merced was as many- 
nliiidi-d as the choicest of Ku$siiin mala- 
chlto. A rock, a. ripple, a shadow, a 
—each change of the bed, each 
\ the surface, each reflection of 
fferbun^ing it, deepened or les- 
[ebeautifulcmeraldofthewater. I 




have never seen any stream that could 
equal this Merced in briilisncy and 
variety of color. Not only is it vastly 
superior to those sombre gray currents 
that thread the Alpine valleys, but it is 
beyond any comparison with "the blue 
and arrowy llhime" itself Other rivers 
are all body; this is all light 

The voice of a bird lured me on. 
There are not many between these mas- 
sive walls, but a sweeter singer than this 
never heralded the snnrise. It was gone 
belbre I reached the clump of bushes 
where it had been sitting. I believe it 
was one of those thrushes of which tbey 
t4!ll me here, that not only bathe in the 
wal^?ra of the Mereed, but actually walk 
upon the pebbles of the bottom, wherever 
an eddy has made a posl of the running 
stream. 

The walk leads straight across the 
i>|)en in^'adow — straight across, but with 
what delightful windings! Utility and 
luiriy sjHiil our paths. The cows are 
nature's own best engineers, and next to 
the cows are the Indians. The most pictur- 
esque roads anywhere to be found have 
been marked out by the feet of slow 
trailing cattle. Wherever we find a 
drive that wanders through all that is 
pretty of a grovj, or that Ibllows the sin- 
line of a river bank, you may be 
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termined its cunes. You have probably 
the herd of some early pioneer to thank 
for the baauty of those waving lines. 
That is the way in which this trail 
crosses the only considerable meadow in 
the valley. It was made by some crea- 
ture that had not the curse of labor before 
\t» eyes. It is the product and l^acy of 
blissful leisure. 

When one lea\'es the bridge, the path 
IS looking straight across the green of 
the meadow to wherj, beyond the treea 
that fringe the base, the great Yo Semite 
Fall takes its triple leap. Then, though 
the de^stinatton is not fot^ttcn, you are 
turned toward the lower valley, where, 
by this time, the sun is warming two- 
thirds of the straight wall of El Capitan. 
An easy bend of the trail, ostensibly to 
avoid a bog. has swung the great domes 
of the upper end into view; next yon 
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almost front the gap where the South 
Fork comes down ; and then, on some pre- 
text not knowable, the course is twisted 
about until the Sentinel, that you had 
thought behind you, stands in plain 
sight, gradually outlined against the 
morning sky. 

Of all the flowers in the valley — and 
its flora, is an abundant one — the one 
flower that charms me most is that 
which gives its name to the county, 
the Mariposa, or the Butterfly Tulip. 
Thtse grow in rich profusion upon the 
western edge of the meadow. Their cups 
are of a delicate bluish white ; and inside 
each leaf, near its centre, is one round 
spot of richest brown, edged with pure, 
bright gold. Take one of these petals, 
and spread it out upon the palm of your 
hand. I think that you have never seen 
a Psyche with more fairy-like wing than 
that. 

The sun had hardly caught me before 
I reached the trees. Here even the 
straight rays of noon may be safely 
defied. 

There is a whole orchestra of brooks 
in this grove, the water from the fall 
spreading out into as many rivulets as 
there are strings to a harp. 

If there was any trail leading through 
this musical labyrinth, I lost it. But 
that was not a matter of regret. I put 
my hands into the water; it was as cool 
as if fresh from a glacier. Crossing these 
threads of the unravelled stream, the in- 
creasing roar of the cataract hastens the 
footsteps. You begin to feel a mist, and 
the little gusts that have been met fit- 
fully hitherto, are linking themselves to- 
gether into a steady breeze. Climbing 
over granite, under granite, between 
granite, the channel of the principal 
stream is reached and crossed upon a log, 
which has bridged the torrent at a height 
of ten or twelve feet above its tumult. 
The spray is now driven fiercely toward 
you by the force of the water-fall as if 
blown from the mouth of some large ice, 
chamber. Once across the bridge, you 
are again climbing among rocks, at times 
sheltered by them, at times exposed to 
the wind and spray. Dodging here and 
there, you will at last reach a point above 



the gusts at the foot of the fall, from which 
you can look up to the edge of the wall, 
and can also look down into the foaming 
waters of the basin. 

It is a worthy termination to such a 
walk. The old wine of the feast comes 
at the last of the banquet — the grandest 
possibilities of sound at the close of the 
symphony. Looking up the almost per- 
pendicular wall, a full half mile from the 
spot where you sit, the water leaps 
straight out from the rock, white as the 
foam on the pail of a milk-maid, but 
flashing as bright as a shower of dia- 
monds. For the first thousand feet it 
seems to fall as lightly as the snow in a 
breathless calm; — not, however, in regu- 
lar lines, but broken into a thousand 
points, rocket-like, trailing white misty 
lines behind them, as you may have seen 
the clouds do when, standing upon some 
mountain ridge, they are whirled over 
your head, and then, shaking out with 
the motion .of a fan, they drop great 
ghostly hands, with wide-spread fingers, 
into the gorge below. But the beauty 
of the cascade rapidly glides into sub- 
limity, as with each foot of the descent 
the speed of the fall is accelerated. The 
lower lines are almost straight, bright, 
glittering, immeasurably swifi^ — shown 
through a veil of mist which rises in 
gracefully rounded, ever-expanding lines, 
like those of an opening white rose. 
Below all this, the cauldron ! Not simply 
material sublimity, but the grandeur of 
power. The stream, which at the t^p 
falls in snow-flakes, is seen to strike the 
waters of the basin with the velocity of a 
cannon-ball and the weight of a moun- 
tain. By the foot there is the very 
ecstacy of terror in the wild confiision* 
of the water; and from it to the edge of 
the rounded bowl of rocks there is 
fiercely blown an unending succession of 
miniature green waves, with little white- 
capped ridges. 

The trees that grow here and there 
about the base, and part way up the sides 
of the recess, though they have listened 
to this continuous thunder for a century 
or more, tremble throughout the hours of 
day and night, from root to crown. The 
petite canon J that the fall has formed for 
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itself, is well nigh filled with the flying 
mist; and when you visit it, as I did in 
the hours of the early morning, innu- 
merable rainbows appear, float momen- 
tarily and vanish, coming and going with 
such sudden brightness that you almost 
believe you have found that spot where 
tbe spiritual world breiks through the 
ifossness of earth, giving to the eye 
glimpses of the angels' Sittings. And 
when a gust of wind has by chance blown 
a thin cloud of spray upon and around 
you, you — ^sitting here, where you feel 
your own littleness and unworthiness as 
never before — are melted in heart, to 
find that the hand of the Father has 
lovingly thrown about your own head a 
more beautiful halo than Fra Angelico 
ever painted about his best-loved Ma- 
donna. 

The few of us that were at the hotel 
breakfasted together between eight and 
nine. There were not many, because 
the outside world was busy, just at this 
time in preparing all noise-producing ap- 
paratus for a proper celebration of our 
national holiday. There were about half 
a dozen clergymen, an artist or two, two 
or three young men just from the Ger- 
man universities, together with a gentle- 
man and two ladies from some town in 
the State — that is all, I believe; only a 
dozen all told, fugitives from the horrors 
of our ever-to-be-dreaded ** Fourth." We 
had our af^er-breakfast talk in the shadow 
of the hotel ; and looking across to where 
the Yo Semite was tumbling, exchanged 
a thousand pleasant reminiscences of 
Schaffhausen, Staubach, and Tivoli. 

At eleven o'clock we were invited to 
attend service. There were no rival 
chapels, no high-church or low-church, 
no dissenters even. It is surprising how 
easily such differences are adjusted by 
us when out of sight of the distinctive 
machinery of the various organizations. 
I have known the doctrinal teachings of 
a very low churchman to undergo start- 
ling changes through so simple a thing 
as the introduction of gothic windows, 
srained glass, and a chancel into his 
little chapel. And I remember ec|ually 
well how once half-a-score of us in a little 
inn upon one of the Swiss mountains, 



despite differences of birth, education, 
nationality, and theological training, 
broke bread together about the table of 
our common Lord. 

Three noble oaks, with interlacing 
boughs, formed our chapel in the Yo 
Semite. Chairs from the dining-room of 
the hotel answered for our pews; and 
less than a score of souls represented 
"the great congregatl n " of the world's 
Sabbath worship. A professor from one 
of the theological seminaries of California 
led us in a short semi-liturgical service of 
praise; and then saying, "Let us speak 
to one another freely of God's goodness," 
he sat down. 

A moment of deep silence followed. 
We were in the great throne-room await- 
the coming of the King. The first to 
speak was a pastor from northernmost 
New England. 

"Do you remember," he said, "that 
the great Hebrew lawgiver and prophet 
blessed the sons of Joseph with a promise 
that they should be enriched by Hhe 
chief things of the ancient mountains, 
and the precious things of the lasting 
hills?' Two thousand years before 
Sliakspeare, the devout spirit found 
'sermiJis in stones.' It is only the 
thoughtless man who sees in the exist- 
ence of mountains and hi Is a mystery, or 
any contradiction of Divine beneficence. 
To be sure, no plow can run upon this 
rock, and in places not even a goat could 
find pasturage. Contrasted with the 
fertile plains that lie along our rivers, 
we call such places sterile and barren, 
forgetting, perhaps, that it is the naked- 
ness of the mountains which guarantees 
the verdure of the plains. 

" Among the precious things of the last>- 
ing hills, it seems to me worthy of first 
mention, that they are the inexhaustible 
sources from which the arable earth 
draws its supplies. There is not a blade 
of grass, a stalk of wheat, or a cane of 
maize in our valleys, that has not been 
built up from the materials which the 
mountains supply. If we turn our eyes 
to these walls to-day, we see everywhere 
the marks of the tools where Niiture's 
workmen are yet busy providing for 
man's necessities. Yesterday, a few miles 
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up the valley where yonder canons join, 
I noticed that twa glaciers of former eras 
have deposited a nohle moraine. On 
either hand we look upon clefts that have 
heen made hy internal convulsions, and 
upon great scars where the frost has 
torn at the granite. Here the sun has 
minutely pierced the surface with its 
rays, and there the roots of tre.s have 
split the rock with their wedges. These 
waterfalls have scooped out great hol- 
lows ; and the boulders which lie beneath 
the trees that shelter us in this hour, 
are black with the lichens that disinte- 
grate their bodies. Every drop in these 
brooks that join hands and go singing 
down the valley, carries its gift of the 
mountains to some far-off grain-fields." 

" And that music itsolt," promptly 
continued another, " is a gong of praise. 
From the place in which we hold our 
service, we have all heard how the voice 
of the Merced fills up the slightest pause. 
It says to us, ^ I also am one of the pre- 
cious things of the ancient mountains.* 
These peaks are the loadstones which 
draw from the clouds the fertilizing rain. 
It is this ridge of untillable hills which 
saves the gold-bearing State from the 
desert condition of the interior. Here, 
where the rocks had stored precious ma- 
terials for man's use, the mountains were 
placed to secure that rain-fall upon which 
both min's labor and his life are depen- 
dent. These streams that now in mid- 
summer leap from the higher valleys upon 
every side, speak of a careful husbanding 
of sriow that there may be rivers through 
the dry land ; and the sources of ountless 
springs lead back to the cisterns of the 
mountains, where, beneath the reservoirs 
of snow, are hidden vaster reservoirs of 
gathered rain, where, in David's words, 
^God layeth up the deep as in a treasure 
house.' *' 

A friend sitting next me, whose pre- 
mature wrinkles and pnle hands showed 
his need of rest and strength, spoke then 
upon "the gratitude which we owed our 
Father for the important part that moun- 
tains have performed in the physical his- 
tory of the race. Men fly to these re- 
treats, and, separated from the excite- 
ments of overworked cities, find here 



days of delightful exercise and nights of 
quiet rest. We are but a handful of a 
vast multitude numbL'red by hundreds of 
thousands, who fly annually from the 
populous towns to these * cures* of God's 
own building. It has always been so, at 
least in such nations, I mean, as have 
known the wear and tear of what we call 
civilization. The great hills are an offset 
to the momentum of society, and in the 
vigor which they impart to the weakened 
frame fulfil the promise that ^ the moun- 
tains shall drop sweet wine.' *' 

" Is this all?" asked one of the ladies 
of our party. 

"Not yet,'* replied a fatherly white- 
haired man, whose voice none of us had 
before heard. "Most blessed of their 
gifts is the interpretation which the 
mountains give us of the character of 
their Maker. They awaken emotions 
which can be roused by no level expanse, 
however broad it may be. Instinctively 
man siiys, *The strength of the hills is 
His also.' On one page of the world's 
book, with its sparrow and its lily, are 
written, 'Are ye not much better than 
they?* but upon this other page, where 
the mountains reach up to a firmament 
strewn with stars, we put the words our- 
selves, *What is man, that Thou art 
mindful of him?' The best gift we can 
receive from them to-day is that devout 
spirit which adopts as its own the words 
of ancient worship : * Praise ye the Lord ; 
praise Him in the heights. Mountains 
and all hills, praise ye the Lord.' " 

We had no hymn book, but verse by 
verse, as one repeated it from memory, 
we all sung the hymn commencing, 

"Before the hills in order atood, 
Or earth received its frame, 
From everlasting Thou art God, 
To endless years the same " 

Aft^r a late dinner, we went out to 
take one more look at the valley. Our 
eyes having rested a moment on the 
emerald of its meadows, the whirl of its 
cataract, and the gray of its granite walls, 
were drawn to where the sun, now setting, 
threw ita level rays across the western 
summits, bathing the glorious South 
Dome with a warm flood of light, cloth- 
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ing the granite of crown and slope and back toward the hotel, I saw that a star, 

wall with as lovely and delicate a pink shining bright and clear over the summit 

as ever rested upon the snows of Monte of the Sentinel, proclaimed the presence 

Rrsa. One moment fondly lingering, of night and the close of my Sunday in 

then it was gone ; and turning my face the Yo Semite. 



THE LAST NIGHT OF THE SAVIOUR 

BY M. B. 



S 



UN and sunlight, long departed, left the earth in silent gloom, — 
Type of shadows soon to gather thickly o'er the Saviour's tomb. 



Once again the sable empress had resumed her ancient throne. 
And the paschal moon, arising in her primal beauty, shone. 

Shone the myriad stars bespangled o'er her rich and flowing robe ; 
Day or darkness, still forever bathed in beauty swings the globe. 

At that sweet but solemn hour, to the mount the Saviour wandered ; 
O'er the future, o'er the moment, o'er his mission deeply pondered; 

Pondered o'er his life of sorrow, o'er the cross he daily bore; 
O'er the fate of his disciples, soon to see his face no more; 

O'er the blindness and perverseness of the children of his love, 
Whom to save from sin and suffering he had left his home above; — 

Left the glory and the worship by angelic legions paid. 

Which he shared with God the Father long before the world was made ;- 

By his teaching and example made the path of duty plain, 
Leading from the hell of error back to Paradise again. 

Every labor and temptation, every trial strong and sore. 

With the love of man and heaven, with a manly heart he bore. 

But the end of all his labors his prophetic soul could tell ; 
For he knew that in the counsels of his Father all was well. 

Feeling now that all was over — that his work on earth was done, 
And the world's regeneration through his humble self begun, 

Meekly calls he to his Father — every high result in view- 



"/i? M finuhed! It is finished! All thou gavest me to doT^ 
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DISOBEDIENT CHILDREN. 



BY BEV. 0. A. KIN09BUBY. 



IT will not do the slightest good to wish 
that disobedient children belonged 
t) some extinct species, crowded out of 
being in the struggle for existence. That 
there might not be such a thing as a dis- 
obedient child, has been wished since — 
well, since Cain was born. Wishes have 
not mended the matter. 

And indeed, what a nuisance — for no 
other word fits — is this race of disobedi- 
ent children; a nuisance if one of them 
(pardon the supposition) exists in your 
own household; a still greater nuisance 
to be endured from outside your own 
family, where so great allowances cannot 
be made. .What visions rise up before 
your mind at the thought ! 

Here comes a friend to visit you, bring- 
ing one of the members of this sad race. 
Farewell, for the term of that visit, to all 
peace and order. Coaxing is first tried, 
for politeness demands the avoidance of 
severe measures if possible. " If Charlie 
will be a good boy, mamma will have 
something nice for him by and by." 
But Charlie won't be a good boy. He 
hammers on your piano, he scratches the 
furniture, he slides down the baluster at 
the risk of his neck, (but you soon be- 
come willing that he should take the 
risk.) while his buttons wear great streaks 
in the rail, to which you do not become 
80 readily accustomed. He gets into the 
dining-room when not watched, and set- 
ting the chairs about the table, amuses 
himself by racing round upon the seats. 
He — , but why continue so dismal a re- 
cital? 

At last matters come to a crisis, and 
coaxing having failed, severer measures 
must be taken. So there is the spectacle 
of a contest between parent and child, in 
which the parent is by no means sure of 
being the victor. 

You may value your friend highly, 



but you draw a freer breath breath when 
the visit has ended, and you are at peace 
again. 

The same thing is true — mutatis mv- 
tandis — when you go to visit where one 
of this race exists. Your pleasant con- 
versations at the table are broken up by 
the frowardness of the youngsters, who 
will not permit themselves to be silenced. 
Your privacy is rudely interrupted. 
There is a chilly atmosphere of disobedi- 
ence throughout the household, and you 
change your plans and cut your visit 
short, and get into a more genial clime. 

It is, however, unnecessary to multi- 
ply illustrations of what is so plain to all. 
Is there any remedy? is a more impor- 
tant consideration. There is no one sov- 
ereign remedy — there cannot be. But 
there are some simple principles of con- 
duct on the part of parents that, if fol- 
lowed, would tend very greatly to miti- 
gate this great nuisance. For the root 
of the difficulty lies not with the chil- 
dren, but with their parents. I believe, 
to be sure, in "Original Sin." The ,- 
Westminster Confession is my standard.,- - 
But the doctrine of original sin does not 
explain all the phenomena of this matter. 
These evils come mainly from the way 
in which children are managed, or mi^ , 
managed, or, as is too frequently the;;, 
case, unmanaged. 

If this were not so, why should it be 
that the children in some families are so 
much more obedient than in others? It 
cannot all be charged to the credit of 
temperament, for the temperaments with- 
in a single family will differ greatly. Of 
course we cannot ascribe it to mere 
chance. The effect must have its ade- 
quate cause. This can be nothing less 
than the training that is bestowed. The 
proper training will produce its legitimate 
fruit. It has more to do with the quea* 
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tion of obedience or disobedience than 
the fact that a child is descended from 
Adam '*by ordinary generation." 

At the risk of seeming somewhat 
didactic, may I ask the attention of the 
readers of Our Monthly who are inter- 
ested in this matter to some considera- 
tions that seem to me of prime impor- 
tance. 

One mistake that is made is that this 
training is not begun early enough in the 
child's history. The parents mean to 
train their child, but they think there is 
time enough. The child is not morally 
accountable for some years to come — why 
begin training yet? And so the precious 
years glide by, and the parents are some 
day startled to find that the little one has 
almost, if not quite, passed beyond their 
control. "The baby new to earth and 
sky," — it is such a helpless little thing; 
the little child creeping or toddling round 
the floor — it is so dependent; is it not 
nonsense to talk of "training" in such a 
case? Perhaps so, if by training you 
mean moral lessons; but with the very 
dawning of intelligence there is urgent 
need that the child heg'ln at least to 
learn obedience. He will learn very soon 
too, you may depend upon it — whether 
he is to have his own way, or whether he 
must submit to yours. 

I have in mind, as I write, a little 
child over whose tiny grave in "Oak- 
wood " the grass has waved through 
many summers — a little yearling lamb, 
whom the Great Shepherd took up to 
the fold above. But he had already 
le irned — in an infantile measure if you 
will — what it was to obey. It was not that 
be was of that kind, that when grown up 
to a few years of abnormal life, used to 
furnish such fruitful material for the 
biographer. He was full of vitality, and 
mischief, and roguery. It was not that 
the work was all done. By no means; 
it was only commenced. But it was com- 
menced, and therefore, in a measure ac- 
complished. 

It is the sad mistake that through 
ignorance, or more likely through neglect, 
so many make, that they do not begin to 
bend the twig till it has become so rigid 
that the process is a difficult one. Begin 



with the very dawnings of intelligence to 
impress upon your child's mind that you, 
his parent, are to be obeyed, that your 
will is to be his Jaw. I do not Warrant, 
mind you, that you will succeed at once. 
But I do assure you that your task will 
be much easier than if you delay. "He's 
only a baby." Aye! But the baby be- 
comes a boy before you know it, and very 
soon learns who has the upper hand. 

Another thing that is needed is firm.' 
ness. This does not imply sternness or 
severity. It does not mean bluster or 
parade of authority. The parent who is 
truly firm will be very little apt to make 
any show of authority ; the power that 
produces obedience is not seen, it is only 
felt. Noise impresses no one, and chil- 
dren are by no means slow to see how 
far they may venture with impunity. 
They know, as by instinct, that the pa- 
rent that blusters can be disobeyed with 
comparative safety. There was a mother 
who boasted of her strictness in training 
her son. "What is your method?" she 
was asked. "Why," said she, "when he 
is disobedient I take a stick and shake it 
at him, and say, ^ Simon, Simon, mind 
your eye!' " Simon knew very well just 
how much, or rather how little, all this 
was worth. He had no fear of punish* 
ment. 

As firmness does not consist in the 
mere assertion of authority, so neither 
does it consist in a multiplicity of com- 
mands. But when once a command has 
been laid, once a course marked out, 
there must be no drawing back. The 
parent must make it evident that he ex- 
pects obedience, and that no coaxing, no 
wheedling will be of any avail to change 
his mind. This is said, of course, on the 
supposition that your demands are rea- 
son ible. Mere obstinacy is not firmness. 
If you are in error you will gain much 
with your child by acknowledging it. 
Firmness in the future will have more 
weight with him, for ho will feel that 
you are honest — ^a matter of no slight 
value.' When once the child comes to 
feel "my father, my mother mean what 
they say, and will certainly do what they 
say," the battle has been pretty much 
fought out, and the victory secured. 
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What remains will be only a little skir- 
«inlsh of no special importance. 

Allied to this firmness, and jet quite 
distinct from it, is steadiness of govern- 
ment. 

No one would think that that gardener 
understood his business who should take 
a vacillating course with Lis plants; now 
keeping them in a hot-house, and then 
putting them out under the chill of a 
winter night; now suffering them to be 
parched with drought, and then deluging 
them with water. Yet there are many 
parents who take a very similar course 
with what is so infinitely tender aud 
delicate — the character of their children. 
I was about to say that many parents 
take such a course as this in training 
their children; but it is not worthy the 
n!ime of training. It lacks the vital 
elemjnt of any real training, namely, a 
steady endeavor to achieve a certain end. 
Character, as we all know, is a most sus- 
ceptible product. It can be directed in 
early years with comparative ease. But 
no course will be so morally certain to 
direct it wrongly as unsteadiness in paren- 
tal training. 

But is it not true that this is a fault 
with a great many parents? They may 
not mean to take such a course, but they 
do so, nevertheless. To-day there is the 
utmost indulgence; the child is petted, 
his faulte winked at, his requests, right 
or wrong, gr^mted. There is not simply 
the sunshine of kindness, which there 
should always be, but there is the intem- 
perate warmth that forces the plant to an 
unnatural growth. To-morrow all this 
is changed; there is nothing but stern- 
ness and severity; not the slightest pec- 
cadillo but meets instant retribution. 
The little heart aches under the unmer- 
ited rebuffs and rebukes which it receives. 
The tender plant is put out in the midst 
of the driving storm, and it is no wonder 
that its flowers droop and die. At one 
time there is little but repression and 
fault-finding, and the chilling want of 
appreciation dwarfs the child's powers, 
and cripples bis energies. At another 
time there is so much over-praise — 
the child's efforts are made so noto- 
rious — that he IB in danger of develop- 



ing into a prodigious compound of self- 
conceit. 

It may be taken as sure that any such 
course of treatment as this will utterly 
fail of producing any good and true char- 
acter. It will only serve to develop a 
wilful, crotchety, uneven temper in the 
child. He does not know what to ex- 
pect from his parents ; he is always at a 
loss how to take them, and consequently, 
he can form no principles of action. The 
uncertainty of their mnods impresses 
itself upon him, and so the materials of 
what might have been a good character 
are ruin 'id. 

Steadiness of government involves, as 
a prime requisite, your having a fixed 
policy, in accordance with which you 
order your conduct. But is it passing 
the bounds of truth to say that the ma- 
jority of parents, even of those who 
really make something of family govern- 
ment, have no such settled principle? 
They do not live as regards the physical 
necessaries of life on any such hand-to- 
mouth plan. But here, in this vastly 
important concern, they let matters go as 
they may, without seeking to guide them 
in the right way. 

To have any fixed policy necessitates 
thought, necessitates the study of the 
varying temperament of your children. 
But what true parent ought to grudge 
this? These children of yours had no 
voice as to whether they should be 
brought into the world or not. You owe 
it to them as a simple debt of justice, 
that you have a well matured and deter- 
mined policy, in accordance with which 
you will guide and govern them during 
those few years in which they are under 
your influence. For those years will 
pass away quickly, and they will be gone 
from under your control before you are 
aware. But if you have been steady in 
your government, adhering to a wise 
policy in it all, then, though they will 
have gone out from your immediate con- 
trol, they will still rise up and call you 
blessed; your memory will 

"Smell sweet, and blossom in the dust." 

One other essential point remains to be 
mentioned — ^it is patience. Without it 
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there will be but small measure of suc- 
cess. 

We sometimes call children ^'little 
angeLs," and we are right from one point 
of view. Their confiding affection, their 
brightness and beauty, the light gladness 
they bring with them — all steal into our 
hearts like influences from a better world. 
If one of our little ones is called to pa^s 
from our sight into that unseen land be- 
yond the river, it seems as if something 
of heaven had gone from us. And yet, 
in another aspect of the case, these chil- 
dren are very far from being angels ; they 
are rather "of the earth, earthy." They 
are essentially human. They are faulty, 
just as we are. They will put to proof 
all one's philosophy, all one's firmness, 
all one's kindness. They will be per- 
verse, wayward, almost uncontrollable. 
Bringing great joy with them, they will 
yet cause sorrow, care, a burden of anx- 
iety. Using as you may the wisest 
methods, it will yet be found that they do 
not become at once what you expect. 
You may indeed be tempted to think that 
you are accomplishing nothing at all. 

Indeed there is need of patience. For 
time is one of the very elements that en- 
ters into the product character; and time 
goes with just such a measured tread, you 
can neither hasten nor hinder it. This 
work is the work of years, not of an hour 
or a day. 

We oftentimes expect far too much of 
our children. We forget how untrained, 
in the very nature of things, all their 
faculties must be. We grow impatient, 
because the boy fails, for instance, to 
apply himself to study as he ought, for- 
getting that our very process of education 
is largely this — the training of the mind 



to habits of application. In short, we 
want our child perfect at once, forgetting* 
how imperfect we ourselves are. We 
shrink from putting forth that constant, 
unwearied efibrt from day to day that alone 
can secure the desired end. And then, be- 
cause one effort or two, one admonition 
or one reiterated, fails to attain the result, 
0, how impatient we are ! From that one 
effort, as the result of that one admoni- 
tion, our child ought to spring up into 
perfection of character, as Pallas sprang 
full-armed from the brain of Jove. But 
this is simple injustice. We cannot make 
ourselves perfect with one endeavor. How 
can we, with reason, expect any such 
thing in our children? 

But the due and ample reward will 
fi.llow patient effort. That heedless child, 
upon whom all your care seems to be 
thrown away, — ah, have patience still. 
You will at last succeed, if you patiently 
continue your endeavors. That child so 
seemingly slow of comprehension, — do 
not despair, only be patient. He may 
astonish the world, as did the slow, stupid 
boy Isaac Newton. At any rate, he may 
become a very useful member of society. 
That perverse, wayward child, — ^ah, you 
know not but the memory of your pa- 
tience will call him back to right and 
duty, long after your voice has been 
stilled in death. 

" Behold the husbandman waiteth for 
the precious fruits of the earth, and hath 
long patience for it, until he receive the 
early and the latter rains." The precious 
fruits that, under God, we nurture in 
young hearts, are worth all our patient, 
steady, earnest toil. No higher work is 
given to us. No field that we can culti- 
vate will bear a richer harvest. 



Hints to Preachers. — Make no 
apologies. If you have the Lord's mes- 
sage, declare it ; if not, hold your pp4ice. 
Have short prefaces and introductions. 
Say your best things first, and stop be- 
fore you get prosy. Do not spoil the 
appetite for dinner by too much thin 



soup. Leave self out of the pulpit, and 
take Jesus in. Defend the gospel, and 
let the Lord defend you and your char- 
acter. If you are lied about, thank the 
devil for putting you on your guard, and 
take care that the story shall never come 
true. — Exchange, 
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DICK," said Peter, "why don't 
you settle at something? You 
really ought to get to work." 

**The trouble with me is,'* answered 
Dick, "that I cannot work without a 
fixed object. I must have some great 
end in view. Then I can work like a — 
like a Trojan." 

"And when did your experiences 
prove that?" asked Peter. 

" I am not speaking of what has been, 
but of what would be in certain circum- 
stances," replied Richard, with a sudden 
increase of dignity. 

"The fact is," said Peter, whose hours 
of study were seriously disturbed by his 
idle and erratic cousin, "I think we 
should both do better if you would fix 
upon some study, and pursue it at 
certain hours. Why not apply yourself 
to a profession?" 

"My dear fellow," returned Dick, 
"only one of the three great professions 
would suit a man of my stamp, and I 
have serious objections to all of them. 
For example, your experience has given 
me a distaste for the ministry. If I 
studied divinity, it would be when the 
market was not overstocked with divines. 
I don't say, Peter, that there are more 
ministers than the world needs; but 
there are more than that portion of the 
world needs where everybody wants to 
stay. Look you, my cousin. Your 
church has one hundred more ministers 
than last year, but she has fewer pastors. 
It may be a sign of ecclesiastical pros- 
perity to have the theological seminaries 
full, but I do not look upon it in that 
light. The church is ready enough to 
instruct all the men in theology that will 
consent to be instructed; but having 
crammed their minds full, she suddenly 
cuts them loose to get on as they can, 
and makes no further provision for them. 
She acts," cried Dick with energy, rush- 
ing to the window, and gesticulating 



earnestly, "just like that hen out there. 
She made no end of fuss over those 
chicks last week, clucking and feeding, 
and deporting herself as a model parent. 
Now she is leaving them to shift for 
themselves, and whips them off" if they 
come near her. The student gets through 
his course; and lo! except in chance 
cases, there is no provision made for 
him. If he goes on a foreign mission, 
very likely he is set by himself, the only 
civilized being among some thousands of 
heathen, whose temporal and eternal sal- 
vation depend on him. Not one man in 
thirty believes himself able to endure 
that, so they do not ofier themselves." 

"Well," said Peter, faintly, "we leave 
the providing of fields of labor to the 
Lord. We believe he superintends it, 
you know." 

" And 1 believe that the Lord expects 
people to look after his work with the 
same energy and common sense that 
they display in their own affairs. There 
is plenty of money in the Church, taken 
as a whole, Peter; but there are also 
hundreds of little churches going with- 
out pastors, or starving their ministers 
along on three or five hundred a year. 
In this precious congregation of yours, 
my friend, is a million of property, and 
they are giving you eight hundred dollars 
salary, and they call it charity^ and ex- 
pect the Lord to feel under obligations to 
them for their liberalitv !" 

"See now, Dick, you are not to con- 
tinue this tirade. No one suggests your 
being a minister; you are evidently in a 
wrong frame of mind for thit; but what 
have you against the noble study of 
medicine?" said Peter. 

" Sure enough ! there are eight doctors 
here, and among them I doubtless could 
learn all the legal methods of curing peo- 
ple. Still, I do think if it were not for 
lacking a license, I could do pretty well 
in that line already. Here, my cousin, 
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comes Mr. Litkip in his best suit, and at 
a solemn pace; it is evident that his 
father is dead ; there will then be a fu- 
neral party, and a funeral sermon which 
yi u must preach, my Peter, and wherein 
you will be expected to do justice to the 
pious memory of Litkip, senior, who has 
quarrelled with God and man for the last 
forty years!" 

"Dick!" cried the despairing Peter, 
"you do have a most discouraging way of 
putting things." 

"Remember, you promised at the very 
next funeral, Peter, to make a bold stand 
against the funeral festivities." 

"I know I did," said Peter, "and 
here is an occasion, and the hardest that 
could be presented;" as he spoke he 
answered the knock of the bereaved Lit- 
kip, junior. 

"Father's gone," said Mr. Litkip, a 
middle-aged man. 

"I am sorry to hear it," said Peter, 
and he said so truly; for judging the 
defunct Litkip as permitted by his fruits, 
he had no idea that there was anything 
b tter than this present world in store for 
him. 

"The burying will be to-morrow," said 
the mourner; "it is harvest," he added, 
with an anxious thought of fields where, 
but for that other reaper, Death, the Lit- 
kip family would have now been reaping. 

"It looks like rain," said the consola- 
tory Richard. 

"0, I hope it won't rain!" cried Mr. 
Litkip. ">iow, Dominy, we want you to 
have a sermon ready — ^a good long one, 
f6r father was an old man. We'll have 
services in the church, and I've invited 
all the other ministers near here, and 
asked them each to make a few remarks. 
I suppose if we did get home early we 
couldn't do much ; so we might as well 
spend the time in getting (he funeral 
done up decently. The womanfolks 
won't have it before eleven, on account 
of the dinner; they can't get it ready 
before that. You be over by half past 
ten, Dominy." 

"Really," said Dick, when the chief 
mourner had gone, "if our friend Lit- 
kip could be preached or feasted into 
heaven, he'd get there beyond a doubt." 



" I cannot endure these customs," said 
Peter; " there is to be a meeting of session 
to-day, and I'll try and have a resolutim 
passed condemning this present practice." 

When Peter's parish buried the dead, 
it also feasted the living. This custom 
may have been intended to comfort hu- 
manity through the agency of the palate, 
or to console physicians bereaved of a 
patient with the certainty of other pa- 
tients speedily to come. 

When death entered a dwelling, Mrs. 
Graves and the best cooks of the neigh- 
borhood followed in his train. Mrs. 
Graves came armed with authority, her 
needle case, and a i#ll of flannel, or 
bishop's lawn, wherewith to prepare hu- 
manity's last garment. 

While Mrs. Graves, with face duly 
solemnized and oracular lips, presided in 
the bed-room, cutting and making, the 
voluntary cooks took possession of the 
kitchen, and began the preparations for 
the "funeral-baked meats," and not meats 
only, in the modern sense, but funeral 
pies, cakes, biscuits, pickles, and cheese, 
with prodigality truly inspiring. Thus 
it was not unusual to hear eulogiums of 
the departed mingled with commenda- 
tions of the bounteous feast that graced 
his burial. The widow's meditatit ns and 
the orphan's tears were interrupted by 
inquiries as to how many varieties of 
cake, and what difi^erent meats should be 
set forth as the exponents of their afflic- 
tion. Mrs. Graves, snipping at a shroud, 
was called away to reveal how many pies 
had been baked by some other inconsola- 
ble survivors. 

The days when the body lay waiting 
for the tomb were consumed in cookery ; 
when the funeral services were in pro- 
gress, some faithful friends absented 
themselves in order to set tastefully the 
tables; and when the last sad scene was 
ended, dust had been returned to dust, 
and the grave had been properly b swept, 
the procession came again to turn the 
home of mourning into the home of feast- 
ing; they mingled anecdotes of the dead 
with surmises as to the makers of the 
loaves and dainties set before them, and 
checked their tears that they might drink 
their tea. 
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To Peter, who had ever associated 
death with bowed window-shutters, black 
crape, entu*e stillness, a few ministering 
friends moving about soflly, and a com- 
pany of mourners going soberly from the 
cemetery to their own homes; to whom 
burial, and certain simple, austere rites 
seemed inseparable, this bustle and gor- 
mandizing were intolerable. 

This reckless and impulsive modern 
apostle set himself to that impossible 
task of destroying an ancient custom; 
as if he, armed with the mcdicum of 
apostolic power left to the successor of 
Zebedee's son, could root out a fashion 
that had been firmly planted years before 
he himself was born. 

Our friend had resolved to express 
himself on this point to his session, and 
get them to unite with him in an address 
reccmmending to the parish a new order 
of funeral rites. Accordingly, as this 
burial among the Litkips afforded oppor- 
tunity, the young minister earnestly set 
forth his views to his assembled officers 
that very afternoon. 

The dignitaries sat silent as their an- 
cestors who took part in the primitive 
councils of Manhattan, as related by that 
king of historiographers, Diedrich Knick- 
erbocker. 

At length the senior of all the Pro- 
vinces opened his lips. He was a small 
old man, with twinkling blue eyes, and a 
ruddy cherubic countenance, fringed with 
snow white hair; his words were as 
whimsically honest as his face. 

"You're right, Dominy; that's just 
what 1 think. Our customs are ridicu- 
lous, but what are you going to do about 
it? Small use in knowing better, if you 
can't do better. Td like to be buried 
without this nonsense, but I can't, and 
neither can Daniel Litkip." 

"That's so," quoth aged Uncle Josiah 
Church, stretehing a long, bony, trembling 
hand across the table, to pluck at his 
neighbor's arm. "You can't, and I 
can't. T'won't be long now ; you and I 
are getting up to the nineties, and older 
than him that's gone ; we've got to put 
up with these things. They'll give out 
invitations for our burying soon, and 
then our friends will come, and they'll 



eat our pigs, and our chickens, and what- 
ever else we've got, spite of all we can 
do; they wouldn't stop if we groaned in 
our coffins; I think of it every time I 
feed the critters." 

"Aye, aye," said the senior, "they'll 
kill the latted calf over us. Scripture is, 
you know — 'It is meet that we should 
make merry and be glad, for this thy 
brother u dead,'" and the dapper little 
octogenarian chuckled at his htary com- 
peer. 

Silence thus broken, all began to 
speak, and Peter found himself opposed 
by even his best friends, for these good 
people were ccnservative, and clung to 
ancestral customs as they did to ances- 
tral acres. The dignitaries, in fact, were 
res Ived not to lose certain go( d dinners, 
and Peter was forced to yield, having no 
one on his side but the two joci se grand- 
fathers, who had an eye to the safety of 
their pigs and chickens. 

" The funeral sermons harass me al- 
most as greatly as the funeral dinners," 
said Peter. "A man who will have 
nothing to do during his life with minis- 
ters, must have half a dozen to preach 
over his coffin. Now, if we should say 
out our honest convictions, that there 
was no hope in his death, and that there 
can be no use for his memory, except as 
a warning, the community would raise a 
cry of indignation. All that I can do is 
to keep clear altogether of the case in 
hand, and preach an ordinary sermon to 
the living. But as I do that, I feel it 
will be useless, as between the grief or 
gratulation of the surviving friends, the 
curiosity of lookers-on, and the general 
expectation of a feast to come, the ser- 
mon is likely to ba nearly unheard. It 
was only last week," continued the apos- 
tle, with an aggrieved air, "that I was 
called eight miles away to pi each a 
funeral sermon for a babe of a week old, 
in a family where no one ever attends 
church, and where they would resent a 
pastoral visit. I found two ether min- 
isters there to assist in the services." 

"Well," said old Mr. Church, "I 
hope you preached the gospel fully, if 
they are people who so seldom hear 
it." 
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" I tried to, but it seemed an unprom- 
itfiug eflfort." 

''We know not which shall prosper, 
this or that," said Mr. Province, "and I 
hope you'll mike an especial eudeavor to 
reach these Litkips." 

"As far as old Daniel is concerned, I 
could have done him more good if he 
would have come to church a fortnight 
ago," replied the pastor, moodily. 

When a young man has two sermons 
to write in a week, and these two are all 
he can do, it is a serious matter to have 
a third thrust upon him, to be ready at 
twenty-four hours notice. Besides, the 
bereaved Litkip had remarked at part- 
ing, "We want you to have a written 
sermon, Dominy, so everybody will be 
sure you made it just for father!" 

The Litkip funeral was conducted 
on old-fashioned principles. When the 
guests were met together, the under- 
tiikcr went among them, and solemnly 
presented all those gentlemen who had 
waited on the deceased in his illness, 
who had assisted in getting ready for the 
ceremony, or were to be pall-bearers, 
with a pair of black kid gloves. The 
ministers were escorted into a private 
room, and decorated with large white 
scarfs, passed over the right shoulder, 
and under the left arm ; each sash was 
made of three yards of fine white linen, 
and ornamented with two black rosettes 
about the size of tea-saucers. The same 
munificent undertaker distributed among 
the assisting ladies, who had sewed, 
watched, or baked in behalf of the dead 
man, cambric handkerchiefs. Dick was 
complimented with a pair of gloves, be- 
cause he was supposed to be a sort of corol- 
lary of the pastor. He put on his gloves 
meekly, but did not understand them. 

When the funeral was over, Peter, 
who wished ever to uphold his princi- 
ples, declined to share the festive meal, 
and prepared to return home. Dick also 
had principles; but to-day, after cere- 
monies four hours long, he had an appe- 
tite for dinner, an appetite stronger than 
any other known consideration, so he 
meant to stay and be feasted. Ignorant 

the customs proper on this occasion, 
.wo cousins retired to the spare 




room, and each divested himself of the 
pharaphernalia bestowed by the under- 
taker, and laid them upon the bed. 

Peter then went home. 

It was three hours before the dinner 
was over and the guests were gfioe. 
Richard being in high good humor after 
so many good things — not the sermons, 
but the eatables — was among the last to 
leave. As he got his hat, he heard a 
discussion in the parlor. 

"Well! the Dominy and his cousin 
have left their things. I wonder if the 
scarf and gloves were not good enough 
for them?" 

" They're dreadful high strung," said 
somebody. 

" I take it as an insult to the dead," 
said a sepulchral voice. 

Then came the piercing tones of Mrs. 
Graves. "It's ten to one that they 
didn't know they ought to keep them. 
Very likely. 0! there's Mr. Richard 
himself! Say, sir, why did you not 
keep your scarf and gloves?" 

" Madam," said Richard, addressing 
the mistress of the mansion, with his 
hand on his heart, " I would as ' soon 
have thought of carrying off your best 
bed-quilt! We had no idea these things 
were to be kept." 

Dick's speech, coming after the exhil- 
arating funeral feast, caused even the 
most lugubrious survivors to laugh. The 
sepulchral voice made answer : 

"The scarf — and the gloves — are me- 
mentos — ^mementos — of the dead." 

"As such they will be accepted, ac- 
cepted, though we can never hope to 
reciprocate," said wicked Dick. 

"I don't think," remarked Dick to 
Peter, "that three hours of feasting pay 
for four hours of funeral sermons. I 
also do not think that three yards of 
linen and one pair of gloves — of which 
the right is split already — pay you, 
Peter, for your writing all night. There 
are many things, my cousin, that do not 
pay even a student of human nature 
such as I am." 

" Daniel Litkip's history," said Peter, 
"is all concluded, except the vendue." 

"And at the vendue I shall present 
myself," said Dick. 
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Now a vendue is a peculiar and favorite 
institution of Peter's parish. It is the 
beginning and end of every family his- 
tory. To vendues go young people to 
set themselves up in housekeeping; at 
the vendues the disbanding households 
sell themselves out. The soil of this 
place is only favorable to indigenous 
families; foreign stock, planted in that 
happy locality, runs out in two or three 
years. The fertility of the Rocktop 
farms, the wealth of their possessors, and 
the legends that many of the people 
make from two to five thousand dollars 
yearly from their quince trees, induce 
many strangers to establish themselves in 
that favored vicinity. 

Broken-down merchants, impoverished 
hotel keepers, civilians with rural tastes, 
and young men intent on a fortune, rush 
hither, and invest in acres of wheat and 
quinces. But while the indigenous fami- 
lies are thriving, the exotics blast and 
wither; the quinces will not produce 
except for an ancient tiller of the soil ; 
and when the two or three years of effort 
have resulted in failure, the stranger's 
misery culminates in a vendue, at which 
the neighbors generously gather, alert for 
good bargains. 

Every spring Rocktop is girdled with 
a line of vendues ; the auctioneer's voice 
can be heard from the vendue in pro- 
gress to the scene of the vendues to come, 
and as nothing can be done in this neigh- 
borhood without a big dinner, every ven- 
due has its feast, and the auctioneer 
during these halcyon days grows fat, and 
makes his fortune. 

But vendues are not solely the results 
of the emigration and immigration of 
strangers. When death breaks up a 
family, there is a vendue over the relics. 
Here is afforded an opportunity for 
sisters to quarrel over their bids for the 
family pictures ; for the shaving appara- 
tus of the six months* deceased head of 
the house to be put up for sale, with a 
delicate reference to the well-kept chin 
of the defunct neighbor; and here the 
village buffoon may raise a laugh when 
the old grandmother's empty chair is sold 
for fifty cents. 

Vendues are advertised for weeks be- 
forehand; the friendly neighbors then 
18 



make calls on the doomed household, get 
up mental inventories of their effects, and 
determine within themselves what they 
will bid off, and at what price. Here is 
a fine chance to become suspicious of 
your acquaintances' visits ; to detect ul- 
terior designs when your friend admires 
your carpet, or when your especial con- 
fident blandly inquires what you gave for 
your cuitaius. 

Our dear Dick, holding himself a stu- 
dent of human nature — though unfor- 
tunately he took most interest in its 
cfookedest side — seized upon vendues as 
affording him unusual opportunities for 
pursuing his favorite studies. 

Circumstances had conspired to hasten 
the Litkip vendue, and friend Dick was 
early on the ground. The first person 
our student met was Mr. Litkip. 

^' Here we are!" cried Dick. 

"Here we are,^^ replied Litkip, em- 
phasizing differently. "/ ought to be 
putting in wheat, but vendues must 
occur when one dies. You don't mind ; 
you're a man of leisure." 

"O no, I'm a Professor of Human 
Nature," quoth Dick. So he remained 
with Litkip all day, and saw how the 
heirs were careful to give no more than 
the market value of femily relics, how 
they were mutually anxious to "jew" 
each other, and mutually gratulatory when 
their best friends were "jewed.'* 

Peter, mindful of the dignity of his 
ofiice, never attended these vendues, but 
Richard was initiated into their mysteries 
by Mr. Province, who made it the main 
business of his life to attend sales, and 
had become a sort of walking cyclopoedia 
of goods sold and prices ruling, during 
some twenty years. Dick at first con- 
sidered this individual valuable authority, 
and would have been willing to bid on 
anything, from the best carpet to a mop- 
handle, at Province's dictum. Richard 
had not yet had the happiness of hearing 
Mrs. Province reproachfully assert that 
her shed room was so filled up with her 
beloved's vendue bargains that she could 
not find room in it to stand the coal 
scuttle, and that they had ten barrels of 
sundries which at different times the en- 
terprising Province had bid off without 
1 examination or knowledge of their oon- 
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tents, merely because they were cheap, 
and which contained nothing useful, even 
to the numerous Province family. The 
Province juveniles had their fingers 
pinched in traps, and cut with broken 
crockery, which their paternal relative 
had brought rejoicing from vendues; and 
these same infants were livont to raise 
horrid dins on rusty tin and broken tin- 
ware, obtained in the same manner. In- 
deed, Mrs. Province pathetically observed 
that the only way she could see of elejr- 
ing out her encumbered establishment 
would be for herself and husband to die, 
that a vendue might be gotten up over 
their remains ; which vendue, comprising 
the fragments of so many similar occa- 
sions, would be a subject of horror and 
amazement to all the neighborhood ! 

Dick always indulged in a purchase or 
two, for which Peter was troubled to find 
storage room. 

" By and by our pastorate here will end," 
said Dick; ''we will be forced to have a 
vendue, and I buy, that hereafter we may 
have something to sell!" 

Vendues did not fill all the horizon of 
Richard's thoughts. In the exuberance 
of his desire to do something, he had half 
a dozen times made up his mind to insti- 
tute alterations in the Rocktop church 
building, but when he came to consider 
what it needed, he could only say every- 
thing, and so he stopped appalled before 
such a labor, not being Hercules, nor 
even one of his descendants. We are 
undertaking no tragic tale ; we are only 
recordinoj some of the experiences of 
Pastor Peter s corollary, Dick ; and as the 
church was a weekly experience, and one 
which grciitly impressed our versatile 
young man, we should now give a more 
extended description of it. 

This ancient and steepleless building 
looked like the relic of some pre- Adamite 
whirlwind ; it was stranded hindside be- 
fore near a straggling unkempt graveyard. 
The front door was in the back of the 
building, the windows that should have 
been in front had been forgotten, the 
pulpit was on the wrong side and nearer 
the ceiling than the floor, and the choir 
was where the pulpit should have been. 
Immense galleries went round three sides 



of the church. The pulpit was very 
small, but what it lacked in area it made 
up in height. 

Peter, being one of the sons of Anak, 
had no trouble in being seen, and when 
he had climbed the pulpit stairs, he com- 
manded the galleries to the most hidden 
seat, and was a censor held in mortal 
terror by small boys who, had the ros- 
trum been lower, would have had oppor- 
tunity to antic unobserved. 

Early on Sunday, vehicles began to 
gather at the ancient church. The sires 
of the community in busy knots compared 
watches, detailed the week's plans, dis- 
cussed quinces and the bushels of lime per 
acre, unfolded rare discoveries in seed 
potatoes, and debated the city markets. 

The respected matrons meanwhile ex- 
changed notes on clothes, *' the diseases 
of children," domestic economy, new 
comers, and the science of cookery, in 
Rocktop an inexhaustible theme. The 
young ladies tittered, gave and accepted 
invitations, admired the beaux, and criti- 
cised each other. The little children — 
except in the winter time — wandered into 
the cemetery, and gathered flowers and 
berries Irom above the ashes of their an- 
cestors. The young men held their pre- 
liminary meeting across the road at the 
tavern ; standing in the bar-room, about 
the stables, and before the doors. 

Just at the last moment before service 
came Doctor Jehu, driving furiously, in 
a huge black ambulance. With Doctor 
Jehu came Pet r, and as the pastor 
entered the church and set himself to 
clamber the st :irs leading into the de?k, 
there fallowed into the house the digni- 
taries and the lesser lights. 

The fathers and mothers of Rocktop, 
and sometimes an " infant of days," filled 
the body of the church. Up into the 
gallery thronged the young ladies and 
children, and cooed and prinked, and 
fluttered for a time, like a flock of pretty 
pigeons on a roof. 

Just as the invocation was concluded, 
Doctor Cor and his wife hurried up the 
aisle. Doctor Jehu viewed his brother 
practitioner from the corner of one un- 
devout eye ; he knew when he would be 
even with him. 
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When the first verse of the first hymn 
was concluded, came the tramping of a 
host. The young men were aware that 
services had begun, and that it was time 
for them to arrive. On they came, a 
file a hundred strong; fine, well-dressed, 
hearty-looking fellows. To rack and ruin 
with the tavern opposite the church ! the 
tavern which led so many of those lads 
astray I 

Loud was the tramp of feet, but louder 
sang the choir. A few stragglers broke 
the solemnity of the Scripture reading 
and the prayer, but Peter learned to have 
the first hymn the longest; and as the 
negroes sing converts into the anxious 
seat, Peter had his young men sung into 
church. 

That tavern across the road from the 
church was one of Peter s sorest griev- 
ances ; it was a temptation to the young 
people more dangerous than can be 
described. There the young men could 
not buy liquor on Sundays, but they could 
pay for feed for their horses, and have 
rei'reshments for themselves thrown in; 
or, they could pay an exorbitant price for 
a cigar, and be treated to a glass of port 
or Bourbon. 

As soon as service was concluded, out 
rushed the congregation into the Corn 
Exchange, or the Intelligence Office. 

The masculines formed the first, in the 
lee of the grave-yard, where unnumbered 
members of this same Sunday Corn Ex- 
chanjre were waiting for the resurrection. 

The feminines abjut the church door 
constituted the aforesaid office, standing 
in the footprints of so many other Sun- 
day gossips, who now, under the grass 
within stone's throw, were taking their 
chances for the millennium. 

There was one exception to this gene- 
ral rule of Sunday proce?dings. The 
instant that the church debouched its 
worshippers, up dashed the Jehus' am- 
bulance, and the Jehus whirled away, 
leaving a cloud of dust to their successors. 

It was against Doctor Jehu's principles 
to be one moment late to church. 

Doctor Cor could reconcile it to his 
conscience to sit at home and wait for 
patients until Doctor Jehu had been gone 
from his house half an hour. 



Doctor Jehu compensated himself for 
this his jidversary's advantage, by flying 
home without an instant's delay, at a 
break-neck speed. 

Mrs. Cor would stop and exchange 
ideas with her friends and relations. 
Mrs. Jehu, a more amenable wife, swept 
her children into her carriage, as a hen 
sweeps up her piping brood from sight of 
a hawk. 

This medical rivalry was a source of 
injury to Doctor Jehu on those especial 
week-days when was held the regular 
ante-communion service at the church. 

Doctor Cor, not having the fear of 
God before his eyes, never thought of 
attending this service, and Dr. Jehu 
could not make up his mind to go and 
leave a clear field to his opponent. 
Therefore, on the day for this important 
assembling. Dr. Jehu ordered his car- 
riage, put his wife and children therein, 
and sent them to gain what spiritual 
good they might. He conceived it to be 
his duty to the community to remain in 
his office, and do what in him lay lo 
keep the ailing public from the clutches 
of Dr. Cor. 

The professional feeling between these 
sons of Galen was most likely intensified 
by their being distantly related b}^ mar- 
riage. Their houses stood in full view of 
each other, and thus by turns Doctor 
Jehu would be agonized by beholding a 
file eight long, of the maimed, the halt, 
and the blind, walking in procession to 
Dr. Cor's gate ; and Dr. Cor, on his part, 
would be made to chew the bitter cud of 
envy and disappointment, and lose appe- 
tite for his dinner, when eleven carriages 
were tied before Doctor Jehu's fence, 
their horses' tails appearing, to Doctor 
Cor's jaundiced eyes, as so many flags 
waved defiantly by his adversary upon tlie 
outer wall. References made to royal 
David of Judah concerning the deaf and 
the blind were never so offensive — (panned 
hides shaken before Norman William's 
eyes were never so aggravating — as a car- 
riage and pair prancing past Dortor Cor's 
house, and depositing a lonely cripple, or 
a case of compound scrofula, at the 
benevolent door of Doctor Jehu. 

These were little spectacles which fre- 
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quently added relish to the often insipid 
existence of that choice spirit Dick. 

Even Dick, in his most fault-finding 
mood, could not deny that that hill- 
embosomed village, over which forever 
brooded a Sabbatic stillness, was beauti- 
fiil. The white homes peered out among 
green trees; and the trees were hung 
with fruit, until the whole looked like a 
mass of pearls, opals, and emeralds, and 
the grain-fields growing bright in the 
Bun, clasped it on every side, as a band 
of gold. Strangers thought it a restful 
haven fbr hot weather, and some of them 
found their way thither to board for the 
sultry months. One such estray came 
next door to Mrs. Graves. He was a 
fat mdividual, who was chiefly occupied 
in keeping his shirt-neck unbuttoned, his 
feet laid upon the window to cool, a wet 
handkerchief on his head, and himself 
fanned with a newspaper. He was con- 
tradictory, and loved to dispute every 
proposition advanced. Peter perceiving 
this, hoped that Dick would make his 
acquaintance, and being lured into argu- 
ment, would leave his clerical relative 
rather more to himself. 

But at this time our Richard got hold 
of a thick pamphlet, done up in pale 
buff, which seemed to occupy most of 
his time. Dick spread himself a blanket 
on the porch roof^ and devoted himself 
to his pamphlet. Lying there, he was 
within reach of the stout disputant next 
door. 

*'What may you have to read, sir?" 
asked the boarder. 

*' Minutes," answered Dick. 

*'And what foolish modem novel may 
* Minutes* be?" 

"It is suggestive of terrible tragedies; 
of suicide in a moral way, and entirely 
pious murders; it is full of pathos, and 
provokes from the student of human 
nature — such as I am — both pity and 
wrath." 

" Bless me ! No novel would affect me 
that way!" 

*This is not a novel, but sober fact." 

"Whose life?" 

*'It is the statistical history of the 
Imiisters of the Church of my cousin 
Eer. I have been entering into a 



mathematical calculation of the means of 
the Church, and the salaries paid her 
ministers. Sir, what may it cost a gen- 
teel family to live in a moderate wajr?" 

" It has been much discussed lately in 
the papers, and opinions vary. Some 
say four or five thousand for five persons, 
others that four can get on nicely on 
twenty-five hundred. For my part, I 
could take care of six on that, — leaving 
operas, theatres, and horses out." 

" Should you think that an average of 
five was too large' to start on, as the 
number for minister s families?" 

"You'd better by half say six, sir; old 
folks and all." 

"We'll stick to five," said Dick. 
"Many of these men must have a horse; 
shall we say half?" 

" Two-thirds, more like, it strikes me." 

" We will say half^^ said the bland 
Dick. " Can you guess what is the aver- 
age salary of these ministers?" 

"All they're worth, I'll be bound. 
The fact is, sir, the world gives every 
man his hire. If he was worth more, 
he'd get more. Little pay, little man, I 

say-" 

"That don't hold true in the ministry; 

for here enters an idea of duty, and self- 
sacrifice, and the man works for the tithe 
of what he is worth, that he may work 
in his own profession, and keep his vow 
to devote himself to the salvation of 
souls. What is more calculated to make 
what you call a little wiaw, than this little 
pay? Who could develop brain, with 
no books, and only half enough bread ?" 

" A man," cried the fat boarder, hotly, 
" is a fool to vow such a life; for / think 
there are plenty of people too stingy to 
be worth serving; and it is for these that 
men labor for nothing. But after all, 
sir, I think these ministers do as well as 
other people. I dare say, they average, 
each, twenty-five hundred dollars of 
salary. A few of them get from six to 
ten thousand." 

"And some get one or two hundred ! 
You are wrong ; there is a multitude who 
do not get eight hundred." 

"For my part, I never looked into 
these matters; but if I were a parson, 
and were turned off with such starvation 
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pay, I'd qait the business, and take to 
something better. I'd not be made a 
fool of in that fashion." 

" Would you not think for these min- 
isters to have a minimum salary of one 
thousand, a house, and a month of vaca- 
tion, would be the least that should be 
offered? Then they would not starve." 

" But they'd be plagued poor, after all, 
sir." 

"They could shift on, and some would 
get more ; at any rate, it would be better 
by half than most of them get now." 

"Don't this church have any ecclesias- 
tical authorities, any courts, anything to 
see that people that pretend to be Chris- 
tians give like Christians? Why, if I 
was lord and master of a few of these 
rich fellows that spend thousands, and 
make their minister live — or die — on 
tens, I'd tumble 'em right out of the 
Church, — dash me if I wouldn't!" 

"There are church courts, but they 
exert, it seems to me, precious little au- 
thority," said Dick, reflectively. "They 
don't appear to make members of churches, 
either individually or collectively, do their 
duty." 

" Why, then, don't the minister stand 
up for himself like a man, and blow his 



constituents sky high, for not paying him 
properly?" 

"It would not be considered decorous." 

"Not? Why, it's a business matter, 
ain't it?" 

" It looks so to me ; but church mem- 
bers, as a general thing, call it rAariVy." 

" Why, confound me, sir, if I'd give 
my brains and my time, and all that, to 
folks, and call the price of it charity ! Is 
a lawyer's fee charity ? Is the doctor's 
bill charity? Why is the parson's pay 
charity?" 

" I don't think it can be reasoned out," 
said Dick; "but it is a popular idea." 

The hot boarder fanned, and puffed, 
and mused. Then he spoke. " Sir, may 
I ask you how many years of education 
are needed to fit a man to obtain this 
small charity?" 

Dick calculated — three in an academy, 
four in college, three in seminary ; then 
cried out, "Ten, sir!" 

"And in that time he cannot spend 
less than five hundred a year!" screamed 
the plethoric boarder. " Ten years and 
five thousand dollars gone, to be eligible for 
a starving charity, for which he dare not 
ask !" — the man's brain reeled, he rushed 
off to wet. his pocket handkerchief! ! 
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IV.-ALFRED, THE KING. 



ALL American and English school- 
boys are, or ought to be, ac- 
quainted with the story of the heroic and 
romantic life of this English king. They 
have heard the oft;-told tale of the now 
famous griddle-cakes, and the account of 
the facetious harper spy in the tent of 
Guthrum the Dane ; but although we all 
have some sort of idea that Alfred the 
Great was a man of learning, not merely 
like Charlemagne, a patron of letters, 
but himself an author, little is known of 
his works. He is known to have been a 



legislator of wisdom and justice, but little 
is known of the subjects of his various 
enactments, their tendency or their in- 
fluence. It is understood, too, that he 
flourished in the ninth century, but little 
is known of the state of society, literature, 
and religion, at that time in Continental 
Europe, or even in England. 

All that is interesting in Europe of 
the ninth century, clusters around the 
throne of Charlemagne, who was crowned 
at Rome A. D. 800, and whose vast 
empire from the Baltic to the Adriatic^ 
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and from the Danube to the Elbe, re- 
mained entire throudi the reiijjns of him- 
self and his son Louis le Debonnaire, 
which extended over a period of about 
half a century. The reign of Charle- 
magne, though a glorious one, was scarc43ly 
at any period of its duration peaceful. 
His policy, however, was a civilizing one. 
Unity of government, diffusion of old 
Roman culture and constant warfare with 
barbarism, were the leading characteris- 
tics of his regime. He upheld the 
church, encouragod learning, and invited 
from England and Ireland the most 
learned and accomplished men to reside 
at his court. England, and especially 
Inland, had the great advantage that 
their inaccessible position, out of the way 
of the barbarians who deluged Europe, 
rendered them safe resting-places for 
learning and piety, when they had been 
alaiost swept away from off the face of 
the continent. 

Louis the Fair, known also' in history 
as the Pious, was a weak and amiable 
monarch, who, though starting out with 
auspicious omens, (with the purification of 
the court from the immomlities in which 
Charlemagne himself had set the exam- 
ple, and with the mission of the cele- 
brated Anskar into Sweden and Den- 
mark,) fell at last a victim to his own too 
easy nature, and the unnatural ambition 
of his sons. With his death the unity 
departed from the empire. 

At Fontenoy, in 8G1, was fought the 
battle between the king brothers; Lo- 
thaire, aided by Pepin the Second, the 
Saxons and the Saracens of Spain, sought 
once more to centralize the empire, but 
Charles the Bald, and Lewis the Germ in, 
not wishing to be reduced to an inde- 
pendent position, met him here, and after 
an indecisive battle, by mutual agree- 
ment the empire was divided amongst the 
brothers. 

The fair and compact empire, reared 
with so much toil and bloodshed by the 
great Charles, had now broken into frag- 
ments; the whole face of the country 
presented a picture of complete anarchy, 
relieved only by the splendid empire of 
the infidel successors of Abd-el-Rahmnn, 
who, as the head of the Omniades, estab- 



lished a magnificent kingdom in the val- 
ley of the Gaudalquiver, and around the 
peaks of the Sierra Morona in Spain. 

All the ancient Saxon chroniclers who 
treat of AUred,* trace up his pedigree 
through a long genealogical line to 
Woden and the highest gods of the 
Saxon and Scandinavian mythology, and 
even up through more ancient gods to 
S/uiii, and thtnce to Adam. Like the 
Greeks, the Anglo-Saxons and all the 
Germanic races traced back their origin to 
Deity. The pe pie, one and all, even after 
the introduction of Christianity, retained 
this belief, and were firmly convinced 
that they were descended from Geat, a 
god cc^mmon to the whole of Germanic 
mythology. *^This Gejit," says Asser, 
'*the pagans long worshipped as a god. 
Sedulius mentions him in his metrical 
poem thus: 

" When Gentile poets, with their fictions vain, 
In tragic language and bombastic strain, 
To their god Geta, comic deity, 
Loud praises sing," etc., etc. 

Be this as it may, Alfred was born in 
the year 849, in the royal line of the 
kings of Wissex, the most powerful of 
the kingdoms in the Saxon heptarchy. 

Amid the din of war and the battle- 
cries of the Danish invaders of his coun- 
try, his education mainly consisted in 
muscular and warlike exercises, which 
were then alone thought fitting culture 
for a noble and a prince. His mother, 
Osburgha, taught him in all the folk-lore 
of the nation, and often recited to him the 
patriotic Anglo-Saxon ballads. From his 
youth he had an earnest desire for knuw- 
icdge, but by the negligence of thofce who 
had charge of him, he was ignorant of 
even the letters of the alphabet until his 
twelfth year, although he r^^tained in 
memory, and could recite fluently, the 
ballads which he had heard. His bro- 
thers, though they were older, appeared to 
have been in the same condition with him- 
self; for when about this time his mother 

* The most ancient authorities are the 
Saxon Chronicle, Asser's Life of Alfred, 
Ethel werd, Florence of Worcester, and 
Simeon. Plorence, however, rankes at least 
one mistake in the pedigree, *'Selh who was 
the son of Noah," etc. 
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showed them a Saxon book of poetry, none 
of them were able to read it. In order to 
encourage them to study, she promised 
that the one who would soonest learn to 
read or repeat the contents of the volume 
might have it for his own. Alfred took 
the book, and having in due time brought 
it to his mother and read it, gained it as 
a prize. From this date he was assiduous 
in study, and learned many of the psalms, 
but, as Florence laments, *' Sad to say ! 
he could not gratify his ardent wish to 
learn the liberal arts, because, as he said, 
there were no gr^od readers in all the 
kinsrdom of the West Saxons." In 853 
Alfi ed had so for gained upon the affec- 
tion and esteem of his parents, that his 
father ssnt him on a visit to Rome, partly 
for pleasure, and partly to receive the 
blessing of the pope. He does not ap- 
pear to have remained long in Rome, and 
we find him sonn after taking the same 
journey, in company with his father, who 
left such presents in Rome that his magni- 
ficence was remembered with wonder fbr 
many years. On their return, Alfred's 
mother being dead, his father Ethelwulf 
was married by the celebrated Hincmar 
of Rheims, to Judith, the eldest daughter 
of Charles the Bald. As we do not mean 
to delay over the well-known political 
and warlike events taking place in the 
days of Alfred, we may profitably spend 
a moment over the state of education 
and society at the time, in so far as they 
had an influence over the young prince.* 
From about the eighth till the thirteenth 
year, leaping, running, wrestling, and 
horse-racing were the usual occupations 
of the youth ; for even reading and writ- 
ing were unknown to any but a very few 
of the nobles and the clergy. The prin- 
cipal amusements were chess, bearbaiting, 
hawking, and the chase. 

The monasteries were the only places 
where education flourished, but even 
here rhetoric and the classics were almost 
the only branches taught, and more stress 
was laid upon discipline than on culture. 
Alcuin used to recommend the rod, and 
said that he owed much to the stripes he 

* Kemble, Lappenberg, Tliorpe, Percy, and 
Soame may be consulted on ibis subject wilb 
advantage. 



received when a boy in England. In the 
midst of such an order of things, Alfred 
grew up to be a youth honored both at 
the council-board and in the battle-field, 
and when the time of trial came to Eng- 
land, amidst and against great reverses, 
he struggled manfully until by his cour- 
age and his wisdom he caused the Danes 
to fear his name. 

The Danes were not a whit inferior to 
the Saxons, whose land they invaded. 
Not only in martial prowess, but in lite- 
rature, deuree of civilization and love of 
freedom, the Northman was fully equal 
to the Saxon. The invaders were far in 
advance of tho.se barbarous hordes of 
Goths "and Vandals who at an earlier 
date, from the deserts of central Europe, 
swept over the fair fields of the south 
and hurled to ruin the tottering edifice 
of the once glorious Western empire. 
These were men not of mere brute force, 
who hoped to conquer by the overwhelm- 
ing mass of their armies, but they had 
the requisite skill and handicraft to build 
and fully accoutre their large fleet of fine 
seaworthy ships, at the sight of which on 
the waters of the Mediterranean, even 
Charlemagne had been known to weep. 
Though people of great cruelty, they had 
a system of religion and of worship like 
the Persians and the Druids ; they usu- 
ally met in groves, where they worship- 
p:>d, though not under corporeal form, 
^'the Universal Father, the Eternal, the 
Ancient, the Searcher of hidden things, 
the Immutable." In the course of time 
their conception of Deity degenerated 
until they became polytheists, and at the 
time of which we are treating, their chief 
god Odin, instead of being like Him 
whom they at first worshipped, is de- 
scribed as " the god of war, the terrible 
and severe god, the father of slaughter, 
the depopulator, the incendiary, the active 
and roaring deity, he that giveth victory, 
who reanimates the combatants, who 
nameth these that are to be slain." They 
became wonderfully credulous and super- 
stitious, but they ever esteemed courage 
in battle the highest virtue. The mem- 
orable and blasphemous words of Napo- 
leon the First were anticipated by one of 
I these warriors, who said, " Valor is the 
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only proper blessing to man. The gods 
range themselves on the side of the 
strongest y 

It is necessary to understand that these 
warriors were not a mere disorderly crowd 
of undisciplined barbarians, in order to 
fully appreciate the difficulty of that 
work which Alfred accomplished when 
he subdued these hardy Northmen, and 
instead of the ravagers, made them the 
tillers of the soil. When we consider the 
hardihood of these noble Vikings, who 
had struck terror into the Christian states 
of Europe, we may well admire this great 
Englishman, although we may not quite 
unite with the youthful Gibbon in saying 
that he manifested "the virtues of an 
Antoninus, the learning and valor of a 
Caesar, and the legislative spirit of a Ly- 
curgus." Yet this we can assert, that 
though we should search through the 
whole of history, it would be difficult, 
perhaps impossible, to find one who, 
struggling against such disadvantages, by 
virtue of his own native powers made 
himself equally Yimous as a warrior, a 
legislator, and a man of letters. 

Into the constitution, by judicious and 
mild measures, he infused new life, and 
laid the foundations of a better polity 
than his predecessors, in all their at- 
tempted reforms, had ever dreamed of. 

It is upon his legislative measures, 
rather than his successful wars, that his 
fame perhaps resta, and therefore we de- 
vote a page to a brief inquiry into those 
laws which, as William of Malmesbury 
expresses it, he found time to fashion 
"amid the roaring of armed men and the 
din of instruments of war." Though his 
work in legislation was rather renovation 
than innovation, and most of it consisted 
in the revision of the already existing 
system of laws, and though there does 
not seem to be any broad legal principle 
of polity underlying his enactments, 
(which, as we shall see, were curiously 
minute,) yet in almost every particular 
they seem to proceed from ethical maxims 
of a far higher cast than was anywhere 
prevalent in his time. 

The basis of Alfred's laws is to be 
found in the West Saxon collection of his 
ancestor Ina, the Kentish code of Ethel- 



bert, and the Mercian laws of Offa. The 
emendations introduced into these by 
Alfred proceeded, almost without excep- 
tion, from the characteristic difierences 
of the Christian religion from paganism. 
The laws of Ina were a reflection of the 
time when anarchy, insecurity and vio- 
lence prevailed. His code consists main- 
ly of a catalogue of punishments for 
"slaying" (i*. e., striking), murder and 
robbery. Alfred adopted most of these, 
but made some changes in the degree of 
severity of punishment. With Ina, the 
theft of money was more heinous than 
that of a horse, and still wcrse than that 
of a "beehive." But now Alfred or- 
dained that they should all be regarded 
alike, while highway robbery and quar- 
relling were more severely punished. 
His laws are throughout more in harmo- 
ny with the growing Christian feeling 
than those of his ancestor, and he large- 
ly incorporates the Mosaic law in his 
statutes. He places at the head of his 
laws these words from the ancient ver- 
sion of the words of Moses given in 
Exodus : " The Lord was speaking these 
words to Moyse (Moses), and thus quoth : 
* I am the Lord thy God. I led thee out 
of the Egyptians' lands and from their 
bondage.' " The first ten laws are, with 
slight changes, identical with the ten 
commandments proclaimed from Mount 
Sinai. (1.) Love thou not other strange 
gods over me. (2.) Call thou not my 
name in idleness, for thou art not guilt- 
less with me if thou in idleness callest 
my name. (3.) Mind that you hallow 
the rest-day. Work ye six days, and on 
the seventh rest you. For that in six 
days Christ wrought heavens and earth, 
seas and all shapen things, &c. The 
reader might suppose that by the omis- 
sion of the second commandment coun- 
tenance is given to the argument from 
antiquity pled by the Koman Catholics 
for their omission of it; but the only 
difference between Alfred's decalogue and 
ours is, that the second commandment is 
transferred from its original position and 
given as the tenth, which reads thus: 
" Work not thyself gods of gold or silver." 
(Compare P]xod. xx. 23.^ Then follows 
immediately the laws relating to master 
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and servant, murder, theft, &c., which 
bear a very striking resemblance to the 
twenty-firfet, twenty-second, and the open- 
ing verses of the twenty-third chapter of 
Exodas. The reader can compare the 
following extracts : 

Alfred's Codex, Art, II. I Exodus xxW. 1—6. 

** These are the dooms' "Now thej*e nre the 
(judgments) that thou judgments which thou 
lihult j»et them. If any »halt set hefore them. If 
one buy a Ch r is tia n thoa buy a Hebrew scr- 
theow(bondsraan), be he vant. six years he shall 
thcowtoiiim six ye«rs, serve, nnd in the seventh 
the seventh he bo free he shall go out free for 
unbought. With such nothing. If he came in 
clothes as he went in, by himself he shall go 
with such go he out. If out by himself; if he 
he himself have a wife, were married, then his 

So she out with him. If, wife shall go out with 
owever. the lord gave him. If his master have 
him a wife, go she andgiven him a wife and she 
her bairn (child) the|nave borne him sons or 
lord's. If then the theow daughters, the wife and 



say, I will not go from 
mine lord nor from mine 
wife, nor from mine bairn 
nor from mine goods. 



h€»r children shall be her 
master's, and he shall go 
out by himself. And if 
the servant shnll plainly 



bring him his lord to the say, I love my master, 
temple's door and drillmy wife and my chil- 
thruugh his ear with anidrcn, 1 will not go out 
awl, to token that he be free, then his master 
ever since a tlieow." shall bring him unto the 

judges, he shall also 
bring him to the door or 
unto the door post, and 
his master shall bore his 
car through with an hwI, 
and he shall serve him 
for ever." 

This part of the statutes ends with 
the admonition, "Swear ye never under 
heathen gods, nor in none things call ye 
unto them." Then he proceeds to tell 
that these are the very commands given 
by God, to which his Son refers, when 
" he quoth that he came not these bid- 
dings to break nor to forbid, but with all 
good to eke (i. e. fulfil) them, and he 
taught mild heartedness and lowly mind- 
edness." 

In immediate consecution to the fore- 
going, he transcribes the letter of the 
apostles to Antioch, Syria and Cilicia, 
(found in Acts xv. 23-29) beginning 
thus : " The apostles and elder brethren 
wish you health." Then he enounces 
the golden rule, "Whatsoever ye will 
that other men do not to you, do ye net 
that to other men. From this one doom 
a man may think that he should doom 
every one justly, he need keep no other 
doom book. Let him think that he doom 
to no man that he would not that he 
doom to him if he sought doom over 
him." After having given a sketch of 



the rise of the system of exacting fines 
for crimes committed, in which, however, 
he seems to confound the legal liability 
with the moral guilt, he gives an account 
of the sources and the mode of collection 
of these laws. In order to show the mi- 
nuteness and the general nature of the 
provisions of this code, we transcribe at 
random, the following: 

" He that stealeth on Sunday night, or 
at Yule, or at Easter, or on Holy Thurs- 
day, on Going-days, for each of them 
there will be a twain-boot, (i. e. a double 
fine,) as on Lenten fast." "If a man 
steal a cow, or a brood-mare and drive off 
the foal, or the calf, let him pay with a 
shilling." "If a man strike another's 
ear off, give thirty shillings to boot." 
"If a man strike off another's nose, let 
him give boot with sixty shillings." "If 
a man's throat-bowl (i. e, windpipe) be 
pierced, let him make boot with twelve 
shillings." He thus legislates for inju- 
ries -on almost every organ and member 
of the body down even to the toes ; for 
" the mickle toe twenty shillings," and in 
descending ratio fifteen for the second, 
nine for the middle, six for the fourth, 
while the loss of the little toe is to be re- 
paid by a fine of only five shillings. 

These laws had throughout, as our 
readers may have observed, a preemi- 
nently Christian tone, but they seem 
more especially allied to the Jewish code 
of strict enactments for offences which to 
us would be thought sufficiently trivial to 
be left to the decision of village justices. 

Many of the Saxon laws relating to 
property had been, from a very ancient 
date, of striking similarity to those of 
Shemitic countries, and in many old 
Frankish and Germanic codes the influ- 
ence of the Scriptures is quite discerni- 
ble, whole passages frequently occurring 
which have been quoted verbatim from 
the Old and New Testament; and the 
Hebrew custom of boring the ears of 
bondsmen, alluded to in our first extract, 
had in the middle ages its counterpart in 
Germany. The whole subject of the 
connection of slavery with Christianity is 
interesting to the historian and the poli- 
tician ; and the testimonies of Comte and 
Mr. Lecky, of Storch and Troplong, re- 
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presenting varied shades of hostile opin- 
ion, have all been recently given in favor 
of the gospel's beneficial influence. Chris- 
tianity has ever been opposed in spirit to 
slavery, and although it was not till the 
twelfth century that a bull was published 
by the ruler of the Church in Europe 
(Pope Alexander III.) condemning it, 
the spirit of Christian equality was 
quietly working its overthrow. In their 
respective ages, Constantine, Gregory the 
Great, and Justinian, had exerted them- 
selves in the cause of liberty, and grad- 
ually slavery disappeared, and serfdom 
began to take its place. In England, as 
Mr. Wright in his interesting book on 
the political condition of the English 
peasantry during the middle ages, has 
learnedly shown, the "theows' or serfs, 
received their earliest protection from 
the ecclesiastics, who ever spoke boldly 
in their cause. 

Though Alfred did not legislate against 
serfdom, yet he did much to ameliorate 
the condition of the serfs; and it is a 
gratifying circumstance that when we 
compare his laws with those of his pre- 
decessors, we find the chief difference to 
be in the entire absence in the former of 
the severe enactments against the theows, 
which we find so thickly scattered 
throughout the codes of the latter. 

Nor was he contented with legislation 
merely, but he took extreme pains that 
the administration of law throughout the 
realm should be always just. Asser tells 
us that he inquired into almost all the 
judgments that were given in his own 
absence, throughout the whole dominion, 
whether they were just or unjust; and 
when he heard any of his judges charged 
with unfairness, he summoned him be- 
fore him by means of his servants, whom 
he had ever on the alert for such offend- 
ers. He found that most frequently 
injustice was done, not from malevolence, 
or because of bribery, but mainly from 



Ignorance. 



When judges acknowledged their 
fault in this respect, we are informed, 
on the authority of Asser and Florence 
of Worcester, that he used to address 
them thus: — *'I wonder at your great 
rashness, in that while you hold the 



rank and office of the wise, you neglect 
the duties belonging to your station. 
Either, then, resign your offices, or learn 
to fill them with discretion." Then 
the chroniclers tell us that there ensued 
the ridiculous spectacle of earls, prefects, 
and officers, unlearned from their cradles, 
studying with sedulity, in terror lest 
they should lose their offices. The 
cotemporary writer says: — "The old 
men lamented, with deep sighs in their 
inmost hearts, that in their youth they 
had never attended to such studies, and 
they blessed the young men of our days 
who happily could be instructed in the 
liberal arts." 

We are told that he even caused 
judges to be hanged in punishment for 
misdemeanors on the bench, and the 
ceorls of a later age were wont to mourn 
in their Saxon poetry over the happy 
days which their ancestors had enjoyed 
under the good King Alfred. 

When the Norman yoke sat heavily, 
and the insolence of the Norman nobles 
galled sorely the Saxon earls and thegns, 
and robbery was common, and security 
unknown, they thought often of the 
days of their forefathers' Saxon King, 
Alfred the Wise, when honesty was so 
widespread that a golden bracelet might 
be hung up at the cross-roads, and in a 
month from the date it would be found 
untouched. 

When Alfred came to the throne he 
found the state of religion deplorably 
low. It was now three centuries since 
Gregory the Great, who, when a monk 
on the Coelian hill at Rome, had been 
struck with the fair faces and light flaxen 
hair of the pagan Angles in the slave 
market, sent Augustine as Christian 
missionary to England. The monasteries 
which had been planted in the country, 
and which had been here more conspicu- 
ously instruments of culture than in any 
other portion of the domains of the 
Romish Church, had been destroyed by 
the frequent inroads of the Danes, and 
the treasures of learning amassed by 
Theodore of Canterbury, by Wilfrith, 
by Bede and Alcuin, had been scattered 
to the winds. When Alfred, after the 
successful issue of his lengthened con- 
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flictS) found himself firmly seated on his 
throne, the Church had relapsed into a 
S3Cond state of barbarism. He was con- 
vinced that as it is with the individual 
so it is with the nation, the truest and 
highest civilization must proceed from 
Christianity. But the outward organi- 
zations of Christian activity were impov- 
erished by the Danish spoilers, who tore 
the gold from the walls of the monaste- 
ries, rifled their coffers, and in their igno- 
rance of the value of the books, com- 
mitted them to the flames. Only the 
monks of one monastery were able to 
escape from the general destruction, car- 
rying with them the precious bones and 
other relics which they valued so highly. 
. The best of the English clergy were 
away, exiles in Germany, and among the 
Franks. 

Since the time of Bede, no great 
t2acher or scholar had appeared in the 
country, and its unsettled state was bring- 
ing about the decline and gradual decay 
of the former scriptural knowledge and 
Christian culture. 

The clergy at home led indolent and 
careless lives, not unfrequently exhibit- 
ing all the vices of their continental 
brethren, and almost entirely ignoiant of 
the duties of their oflice. Alfred must 
have been early struck with the deficiency 
of the learning of his country, when on 
his visit to Rome he saw the erudition 
and splendor of the papal court, and 
compared it with the state of affairs at 
home, where he could not get even 
among the ranks of the clergy a single 
Latin master. He thought of the times 
of Bede, and he wrote: "I have often 
thought what wise men there once were 
amongst the English people, both spirit- 
ual and secular, and how happy the times 
were then, and how the kings obeyed 
God, and how they maintained peace, 
order, and government at home, and 
spread their fame abroad, and how they 
sped both in war and wisdom, and the 
religious orders; how earnest they were, 
in doctrine, in learning, and in all the 
services that they should do to God, and 
how men from abroad sought wisdom and 
instruction in the land, and how we must, 
if we want them, get them from abroad. 



So clean gone is learning from the Eng- 
lish race, that there were very few on 
this side of the Humber that were able 
to understand their service in English, 
or even to translate a letter from Latin, 
and I think that there were not many 
beyond the Humber. So few, indeed, 
were there, that I cannot think of even 
one on the south of the Thames when I 
began to reign ... We have had the 
name' alone that we were Christians, but 
we have had none of the virtues . . . 
When I called to mind all this, I then 
wondered greatly about those good and 
wise men that had been of old among 
the English race, and who had fully 
learned all the books, that they have not 
been willing to turn any part of them 
into their own language . . . Where- 
fore, I think it better to translate some 
of the books which are most necessary 
for all men to understand, — that wo 
should turn these into that tongue which 
we all know." These words are to be 
found in his preface to a work by 
Gregory the Great, the first pope whose 
name is identified with English Chris- 
tianity. This work, the '*Rcgula Pas- 
toralis," is a sort of pastor's va/h mccwm, 
full of devotion, and evincing a deep 
knowledge of human nature. 

Alfred translated it into Anglo-Saxon, 
and ordered that eaeh bishop in the 
kingdom should receive a copy of it. If 
this policy of the king had been perse- 
vered in for any length of time, doubtless 
the Romish see, being deprived of its 
vantage ground of possession of a com- 
mon literary language, would have seen 
far sooner than it did, the overthrow of 
its power in England. 

In the existing state of things, how- 
ever, Alfred was far from contemplating 
a reformation or a repudiation of the 
power of Rome, such as took place under 
Henry VIII. On the contrary, Rome 
was at this date the central point whence 
came all the purifying influences in the 
Church; and although it had already 
degenerated from its comparatively pure 
beginnings into a condition in which the 
incipient worldly ambition was crushing 
out the vital spirit of the gospel, but 
little of this tendency was known in 
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England, and Alfred naturally looked to 
Rome as the source from which to hope 
for re-invigoration of the British Church. 
He reverenced the pope, and cherished 
the Saxon seminary in Rome; and now, 
when the worship of Woden was threat- 
ening to reappear to the south of the 
Thames, he accepted from Pope Martinus 
the valuable gift of a piece of the origi- 
nal (?) cross, and in return sent ambas- 
sadors to carry his and his people's pre- 
sents to the ruler of the Church. 

It is a matter of deep regret to the his- 
torian, that there is extant no consecutive 
account of the various transactions of 
Alfred with the pope ; nor is there any 
account sufficiently clear of the specific 
means which he adopted in those reforms 
which made his name so famous. We 
know only some of the results, and a few 
of the modes of operation adopted by 
him in his work. 

The influences must, however, have 
been strong which caused the barbarous 
and blood-thirsty Anglo-Danes to forsake 
their gods and heroes of the Walhalla, 
and worship the Lord of Hosts. Alfred 
did not, as we have seen, confine his re- 
lij^ious activity within the boundaries of 
his own realm, and we find him sending 
embassies to the far East, to India, to 
the church at Jerusalem, so little known 
in Europe before the time of the Cru- 
sades, and on the west to Ireland. Asser, 
his biographer and companion, in the 
glow of his rhetoric, says: "^ 

*' What shall I say of his repeated ex- 
peditions, of the daily embassies sent by 
him to foreign nations from the Tyrrhe- 
nian Sea to the furthest end of Ireland! 
For we have seen and read letters, accom- 
panied by presents, which were sent to 
him by Abel, Patriarch of Jerusalem." 
As Charlemagne sent to the Abbasside 
Caliph of Bagdad the proofs of his great- 
ness, so Alfred sent even further into the 
East messengers to the churches of India, 
which were said to have been founded 
by the disciples Thomas and Bartholo- 
mew, carrying presents and greetings of 
brotherhood to the Christians of the 
Orient. It was probably these same am- 
adors, who, on their way home, laden 
ith precious stones and perfumes, vis- 



ited the land of promise, and received 
the blessing of the great Patriarch of the 
Holy City. The story is told by the 
Saxon Chronicle, by Ethelwerd, and by 
Florence, how " three chosen men of the 
Hibernian race," after seven days sail in 
a boat made of ox-hides, arrived in Eng- 
land, and thence, under the protection of 
Alfred, proceeded to Rome. Although 
the Saxon Chronicle tells us rather amus- 
ingly that they had stolen away from 
Ireland in a boat made out of two hides 
and a half, without any oars, because so 
great was their love to God that they 
desired to be in a state of pilgrimage, 
they recked not whither, Ethelwerd as- 
sures us that they essayed to go even to 
Jerusalem. Whether or not they ever 
arrived there we cannot say, but from 
their mode of navigation, we consider it, 
to say the least, highly improbable. 

In "Collier's Ecclesiastical History" 
there is a short passage containing two 
flagrant mistakes, which have been quoted 
and perpetuated by both the English 
and the American editors of Mosheim. 
The original passage contains the state- 
ment that Alfred "invited over from 
foreign countries men of distinguished 
talents, whom he fixed in a seminary at 
Oxford, and in consequence he may be 
looked on as the founder of that noble 
University. Johannes Scotus Erigena, 
who had been in the service of Charles 
the Bald, and Grimbald, a monk of St. 
Bertin in France, were the most famous 
of those learned men who came from 
abroad."* The statement that Alfred 
was the founder of the University of 
Oxford, though it has as its supporters 
Hume and other eminent historians, is 
probably but an invention of the com- 
batants in a silly strife which took place 
almost three centuries ago, between the 
advocates of Oxford and Cambridge. 

Camden's edition of Asser, which ap- 
peared during the controversy, contained 
the passage making this assertion; but 
Parker, in defence of Cambridge, caused 
the first edition of Asser to be printed, 
and neither in it, nor in any of the 

♦ Collier's Eccl. Hist, Vol. I., B. 3. pp. 
165, 166. 
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ancient manuscripts was thin passage to 
be found. The consequence is, that as 
none of the contemporary chroniclers 
mention the event, and the most recent, 
and, in fact, only authoritative "Har- 
mony of the Chronicles'' has marked 
this passage in Asser as suspicious, and 
the editor of the celebrated millennium 
edition of King Alfred's works has 
marked it as an interpolation, " because 
it is not known to have existed in more 
than one manuscript copy," and as even 
this is supposed by many to have been 
tampered with, we must reject the whole 
story as spurious. 

It is probable, as we have seen in a 
previcus essay, that John Scot was em- 
ployed elsewhere at the time he was 
alleged to have been in Britain, and the 
John made mention of by Asser and 
Florence, was not John Scotus, but a 
priest attached to the monastery of 
Corbie, renowned for his literary ability 
and his energy. 

We can now enter upon the less dis- 
tracting discussion of the literary labors 
of Alfred. 

From his early youth, we have seen 
that he thirsted for knowledge, and in 
an age when the classic purity and the 
glory of the ancient world had disap- 
peared, and barbarism seemed to rule 
with strong hand, he yearned for light, 
and looked all around for the means of 
obtaining it and spreading it among his 
people. Many of our English-speaking 
people are unaware of the debt they 
owe to Alfred, from their ignorance of 
the fact that with him begins the history 
of our vernacular literature. When the 
rest of Europe was steeped in a cesspool 
of worse than Boeotian ignorance, when 
the few scattered aspirants for learning 
were satisfied with, and even delighted 
in the obscurities of scholastic and monk- 
ish Latin, he introduced a warmer and 
more soul-speaking literature, the litera- 
ture of the people in their native tongue. 

Before his time all the huge masses of 
literary rubbish which had appeared 
from the various monasteries appealed 
not to the people, but to the select few, 
the sons of the Church, who alone could 
read Latin. But now the gates of the 



temple of Minerva were opened wide to 
the poor and ignorant Anglo-Saxon 
boors, and it now became possible to 
preach the gospel to the poor in Eng- 
land. 

With Alfred dawned the republican 
development in literature which thus 
began by enabling a wider circle to par- 
ticipate in the joys of reading, and has 
in later days destroyed the aristocratic 
and courtly literateurs who, in the times 
of Queen Anne, were wont to be either 
paid for their literary services by fat 
offices in some "circumlocution office," 
or more probably left unpaid. Litera- 
ture now must be the literature of the 
people, and the more it depends on the 
whole mass of the intelligent people who 
read the language, the better it is for 
both the individual writer and the cause 
of* literature. 

Alfred's works, which comprise almost 
every subject of learning in his day, show 
that perhaps the least attractive fact with 
regard to him is, that he was born a king. 
His writings in the spheres of Legislation, 
Poetry, History, Moral Philosophy, and 
Geography, cover the whole ground of 
the then existing Anglo-Saxon literature. 

Asser asserts that it was on the 11th 
of November, 886 or 887, that Alfred 
began to write down in a hand-book, sen- 
tences which he wished to commit to 
memory and dates which he wished to 
remember, but he made so copious ex- 
tracts that it grew into a tolerably sized 
volume. Unfortunately there has not as 
yet been found any manuscript of this, 
the earliest literary undertaking of Alfred. 

What inay seem to many his most im- 
portant work is his translation of the 
" Chronicles of the World," by Orosius. 
Orosius was a Spanish presbyter of Tar- 
ragona, who lived in the latter part of 
the fourth, and beginning of the fifth 
centuries. 

He was a student of Augustine, at 
Hippo, where he had been sent by the 
Spanish bishops, in the first instance, to 
consult the great theologian concerning 
the errors of the Priscillianists and the 
followers of Origen. Augustine could 
not explain to the satisfaction of either 
himself or Orosius the question as to the 
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ori^Q of the soul, and besides, he was that the Don rises in the Rhipa^n moun- 

then busily engao:ed upon his f rthcoming tains, that the s.a of Azov is a fen formed 

*• I)e Civitate Dei." Therefore he re- by it, that Cadiz is an island, and that 

commended Orosius to pr; ceed to Pales- Ireland lies at the west end of the Medi- 

tine and seek the advice of the learned terranean sea, adjoining Spain. We find 

Jerome, the most profound and acute ; also in this work a narration of Alfred's 

critic of his day. In the Benedictine conversation with a celebrated whale-fisher 

edition of Augustine's works, we find the named Ohthere, from the northern coast 

letter of introduction which he gave of Norway. We are afraid that this gen- 

Orosius to Jerome, in which he tells him tleman must have brought with him the 

that he "first desired him not to trust notoriously Scandinavian habit of telling 

much to fame respecting me; next I tough stories, for he told the king, thus: 

taujrht him what I could; but what I ..o r ti ^ xi .^ ■• 

I J i. T * ij I.* u 1, «,• u* N) far 1 live to the northward, 
could not I told him where he might ^^ „^^„ j- ^.^ ^^^^^ ^^ ^^ . 

learn, and advised him to go to you. To the east are wild mountain chains, 

Orosius was received at Bethlehem with And beyond them are meres and plains; 
honor by Jerome, not only on his own To the westward all is sea. 
account, but in courtesy to his introducer. ^^^^ ^^y^ j ^^^^^^^ t^ eastward, 

While in Palestine, he opposed Pela- Four <lays without a night, 
gius and Celestius at the council of Jeru- Round in a fiery ring 
ealem in July 415, and shortly after pub- Went the great sun, O King, 
lifthed his "Defence of free-will against ^^^^^ ^^^ ^°^ ^""^ ^»g^^- 
Pelagius." On his return home, by in- And there we hunted the walrus, 
vitation he stayed for some time with The narwhale and the seal, 
Aujmstine, who was still busy upon his ^^\}y!^^?- ^?^\^^^^?'^^ 
trejitise "The City of God," which he And like the lightnings flame 

.. n y^ o • 1 lew our harpoons ot Steel, 

was writing for the purpose ot answering ^ 

the Romans, who asserted that Chris- There were six of us altogether, 
tianity had been the cauFC of the ruin Norsemen of Helgoland 

, . r ,1 I, 1 • xu • ^ i" two days and no more 

which was then overwhelming their em- ^^^ ^^^J^^ ^^^^ threescore. 

pire. Augustine s mode ot detencp was And dragged them to the strand."* 
by giving a minute and accurate history „,, . . ,., , . , , 

of the Church, while at his suirgestion This is not a likely story. A whale 

Orosius prepared a collateral work on the ''«« ^^^ •^^'^ '>'*<'« *^ « ceniurif of about 

History of the World, down to his own o"^ hundred feet in length, but whales of 

time, written from a Christian .stand-point such enormous size as Ohthere asserted, 

as a sort of defence of Christianity. This would be not only prodigies in natural 

work Alfred translated and abridged, history, but would render his statement m 

ri«rhtlv considering it to bo worthy of ^^^ ^ast stanza extremely improbable, 
pr'eservation as a valuable defence of the ^ work of Alfred nearly allied to this 

truth, and as containing information of translation of Orosius is his translation 

importance. The first book contains an of the celebrated ecclesiastical history of 

account of the early history of Assvria, England by the venerable Bede, a work 

E-ypt and Greece, up to the founding of which is still looked up to as a classic m 

Ti^][jjg all researches into the state of North 

In this book especially, Alfred intro- Britain in theeariiest times of which we 

duced much new matter on the geography ^^ve any authentic record, of the mission 

of Europe. With but a few alterations, of Augustine, the establishment of the 

the translation of Alfred is substantially Church, and the various ecclesiastical 

faithful to the text of Orosius. The events m Kngland from the time of 

geographical part of the work is very in- Junius Caesar until the eighth century. 
tcr(5ting, m'linly on account of its many It is, however, in another aspect, i n 

takes and obscurities. For example, * Mr. Longfellow's " Discoverer of the 

one sentence we find the statements North Cape." 
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regard to Alfred as the translator of 
Boethius, that we have ever loved him, 
and therefore we have until now delayed 
mentioning this, his great work. 

The position of Severinus Boethius in 
the history of literature is peculiar. He 
stands solitary and prominent in the be- 
ginning of the sixth century, allied by 
ancestral affinities to the old reyhie of 
the Csesars, for his grandfather had been 
executed by order of Valentinian III., and 
he himselfwas intimately connected, by his 
position as privileged counsellor of Theo- 
doric the Goth, with the new and rising 
civilization of the West. He has been 
called "the last of the Romans," and we 
must honor him as such. He is better 
known as a philosopher and a rigid Aris- 
totelian logician than as a poet. His 
work ''On the Consolations of Philoso- 
phy" was published by him while in 
prison, where he had been cast by his 
former fri-^nd Theodoric. The plot nins 
thus: While Boethius was in prison be- 
wailing his condition, there appeared to 
him a vision of heavenly wisdom, which 
comforted and instructed him, and showed 
him that the prosperity and enjoyment 
which he had previously thought happi- 
ness, were as naught compared with wis- 
dom. It talked with him, also, of the 
power of God, of the emptiness of fame 
and the friendship of earthly princes, 
and taught him that with his utmost en- 
deavor he should inquire after God. 

The preface to the work reads thus: 
"King Alfred was translator of this 
book, and turned it from book Latin into 
English as it is now done. Sometimes 
he set word for word, meaning for mean- 
ing; and yet when he had learned 
this book and turned it from Latin 
into the English language, he after- 
wards composed it in verse as it is now 
done." 

This has again been translated from 
the Anglo-Saxon and given to us in Eng- 
lish metres corresponding in variety to 
those of the original by an eminent living 
poet, from whom we take the liberty of 
quoting. Some learned Anglo-Saxon 
scholars have maintained that no sort of 
rhythm can be discovered in the Anglo- 
Saxon poetry. However the truth seems 



to be that the metre is very varied, but 
not, as Dr. Hickes conjectures, reducible 
to any rules of prosody, or based on any 
metrical system. It has a wonderful 
adaptability, and allows great latitude to 
the judgment of the singer. The pecu- 
liarities of Anglo-Saxon verse, allite- 
ration, periphrasm, and metaphor, all 
appear in Alfred. 

Almost all the Anglo-Saxon poetry 
was written to be sung with the accom- 
paniment of the harp, and as we know 
but little of this instrument, we would 
be left in considerable doubt as to the 
nature of the rhythm, were it not for 
Bede, who thus defines: "Metre is an 
artificial rule with modulation; rhythm 
is modulation without the rule; yet you 
may frequently by a sort of chance find 
some rule in rhythm." The translations 
which we subjoin below are extracted 
from the metrical rendering of King 
Alfred's Poems, by Martin Tupper, and 
the only apology that we can give for the 
liberal use we make of them, is their 
very praiseworthy fidelity to the original, 
as well as their own poetic excellence. 
(1.) Alfred's celebrated psalm to G( d. 
Mr. Tupper here perpetuates the pecu- 
liarity in the Anglo-Saxon original of 
making the moon masculine and the sun 
feminine, although he errs in his notes 
in saying that in this the Anglo-Saxon 
and the Hebrew language agree, for in 
Hebrew the sun is common in gender, 
and is almost as frequently found in the 
masculine as in the feminine. He might 
with more plausibility have adduced the 
parallel instances in German and the 
Scandinavian tongues. (2.) "On Evil 
Kings." The reader must remember 
that to Alfred undivided honor is due 
for the Christian sentiments of these 
poems, as Boethius, whose works he 
made the occasion of them, pays such 
attention to philosophic consolations that 
he forgets the religious. 

A PSALM TO GOD. 

Thou, who art Maker of Heaven and 

earth, 
Who steerest the stars, and hast given them 

birth, 
Forever Thou reignest upon thy high throne, 
And tamest all swiftly the heavenly zone. 
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Thoa by Thy strong holiness drivest from 
far. 

In the way that Thoa wiliest, each worship- 
ping utar; 

And through Thy great power the sun from 
the night 

Drags darkness away by the might of her 
light. 

The moon at Thy word with hit pale-shin- 
ing rays, 
Softens and shadows the stars as they blaze, 
And even the san of her brightness bereaves, 
Whenever apon her too closely he cleaves. 

So also the mornins and evening star 
Thon makest to follow the sun from afar, 
To keep in htr pathway each year evermore, 
And go as she goeth in guidance before. 

Behold, too, O Father, Thou workest aright, 
To summer hot daytimes of lon^-livmg light. 
To winter all wondrously orderest wise. 
Short seasons of sunshine, with frost on the 
skies. 

Thou givest the trees a southwesterly breeze. 
Whose leaves the smart storm in its fury did 

seize, 
By winds flying forth from the east and the 

north. 
And scattered and shattered all over the 

earth. 

On earth and in heaven, each creature and 

kind, 
Hears Thy behest with might and with mind ; 
But man, and man only, who oftenest still 
Wickedly worketh against Thy wise will. 

Forever, Almighty One, Maker and Lord. 
On us, wretched earth-worms, Thy pity be 

poured; 
Why wilt Thou, that welfare to sinners 

should wend, 
But lettest weird ill the ungodly ones rend? 

Evil men sit, each on earth's highest seat, 
Trampling the holy ones under their feet; 
Why gooa should go crookedly no man can 

say, 
And bright deeds in crowds should be hidden 

away. 

The sinner at all times is scorning the just, 
The wiper in right, and the worthier of trust; 
Their leasing for long while, with fraud is 

bed ad. 
And oaths that are lies do no harm to the 

bad. 



Guide, if Thou wilt not steer fortune 
amain, 
at lettest her rush so self-will and so vain, 



I know that the worldly will doabt of Thy 

might. 
And few among men in Thy rale will delight 

My Lord overseeing all thinra from on high. 
Look down on mankind wiui mercy *s mild 

eye ; 
In wild waves of trouble they straggle and 

strive. 
Then spare the poor earth-worms, and save 

them alive ! 



OF EVIL KINGS. 

Hear now a spell of the proud, overbearing 
Kings of the earth when unrighteous ia 

mind, 
Wondrously bright though the weeds they 

are wearing, 
High though the seats where their pomp is 

enshrined ; 
Gold clad and gemmed and with hundreds' 

round standing. 
Thanes and great earls with their chain and 

their sword. 
All of them chieftains in battle commanding, 
Each in his rank doing suit to his lord. 

While in such splendor each rules like a 
savage. 

Everywhere threatening the people with 
strife, 

Lo, this lord heeds not, but leaves them to 
ravage 

Friends for their riches, and foes for their 
life; 

Ay, and himself like a hound that is mad- 
dened, . 

Flies at ond tears his poor people for sport, 

In his fierce mind too loftily gladdenea. 

With the proud power his chieftains support 

But from his robes if a man should unwind 

him, 
Stripped of such coverings kingly and gay, 
Drive all his following Thanes from beliind 

him, 
And let his glory be taken away ; 
Then should ye see that he likens most truly, 
Any of these who so slavisly throng 
Hound him with homage demurely and duly, 
Neither more right than the rest, nor more 

wrong. 

If then to him it should chance in an hour 
All his bright weeds from his back be off- 

stripped, 
All that we speak of, his pomp and his 

power 
Glories unravelled and garments unripped. 
If these were shredded away I am thinking 
That it would seem to him surely as though 
He to a prison had crept, and was linkifi^ 
All that he had to the fetters of woe. 
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Rightly I reckon that measureless pleasure 
Eating and drinking, and sweetmeats and 

clothes, 
BrejBd the mad waxing of lust by bad leisure. 
Wrecking the mind where such wickedness 

grows ; 
Thence cometh evil and proud overbearing, 
Quarrels and troubles arise from such sin, 
When in the breast hot-heartedness tearing 
With its fierce lashes the soul that's within. 

Afterwards sorrow imprisons and chains him, 
Then does he hope, but his hope is a lie ; 
Then again wrath against somebody pains 

him 
Till he has recklessly doomed him to die. 



In this same book before I was speaking. 
Every thing living is wishing some good, 
But the bad kings of the earth who are 

wreaking 
Nothing but ill, as is fitting they should. 

That is no wonder, for slaves very willing 
Are they to sins, (as I told thee before,) 
And to those lords whose chains they are 

filling, 
Straightly and strict must bend evermore. 
This is yet worse, they will not be winning, 
Standing room even against such ill might, 
Stand if they will, they struggle unsinning, 
Though they should seem overthrown in the 

fight. 
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STILL shines that brow on memory's haunted wall, 
Grand with the prime of all nobilities 
That stamp the race as from a Fount divine. 

Around it glows a halo from which fall 
Rose hues along the sullen waste that lies 
Around, before me ; vale and mountain shine — 

A warm, sweet light of sunset over all. 

Ne'er could such hues, such Summer have been mine 
Had I not looked into those calm, great eyes, 
Deep with the starriness of tropic skies; 

Had I not seen behind that flooding light, 

Behind those brows with Thought's pure flame sublime, 
The monarch, Mind, who boweth not to time, 

But giveth homage unto One by right 

King Everlasting, glorious in might. 

Sun follows sun ; beneath, that regal brow 

Crumbles to dust. Winter descends and kills 

The aster at a breath, discrowns the hills 
With the same blast that drives the flying snow: 
Again her robe of royal green the earth 

Puts on ; and violets open eyes as blue 

As God's blue vault, all tremulous with dew; 
The swallow comes, the willow buds put forth. 
Within the crowded city is a sound 

Of rushing wheels, a loud and eager cry 
For bread or gain; earth glimmers round and round; 

The swift cloud-shadows o'er the valley fly ; 

The summers float into the world and die; 
And in the darkness just beneath the snow. 

Upon that patient and magnificent eye 
Settles the dust. That broad resplendent brow 

To ashes turns. The human wave rolls on, 

We feast and marry, — realms are lost and won. 
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The brightest crown at last is scarred with rust, 
(jold and the diamond are but dust, and dust 
Blots the broad lustre of that noble fane 

Which with Isaiah's glorious visions rung; 
Death holds his court where that imperial brain 
Thrilled to the old victorious anthems sung 
By Israel, as they journeyed up to bring 
Thanks, incense, homage to the Eternal King. 

He from our paths is gone, and — no ! not dead ; 
He walks abroad upon the Sabbath chimes, 
Death steals away the pulse but gives the climes. 
He stands within the pulpit, stirs the gloom 
Where toils the student in his lonely room. 

Along these fallen leaves I hear his tread. 
Where the gray lichen runs in cup and fold 
O'er the rough rocks, and the vast monotone 

Of these black pines from crag to crag is rolled. 
Like some dark spirit's sad, perpetual moan, 
Walking the desert under ban, alone. 
And its last hope overthrown. 

Upon that moss-green slope which overlooks 

A hundred purple hills and glittering brooks, 

Hearing dead peoples call in that great phrase 
Earth has forgotten, I behold him stand 
With countenance serene, rapt, silent, grand, 

Exploring the red East with fixed gaze. 

Hearing old Prophets roll from harp and tongue 

God's watchword through the long and leaden night. 

The victor-shout round Armageddon rung, 
The Judges thundering onward to the fig&t; 

The whisper in the tops of Edom's palms. 
Breaking the silence of the desert way ; 

The bleat of Judah's hill-sides white with lambs, 
The low of herds that up the mountain stray. 

The kingliest brows are under violets, 

The saddest songs unwritten and unsung; 
There is a silent stream that frets and frets 

Life's flowery brink ; the royal dome is flung 
From its green base prone on the gloomy wave ; 

The wise, the fool, the hoary and the young. 
Fade in the chaos of a common grave. 
0, when the final hail, the last grand rush 

Of darkness smites the dim, dissolving brain, 
Beneath the grass, in that deep under-hush. 

Darkness and dust and mould alone remain I 

Who follows him into the dread Unknown, 

Where shine his feet upon the rounds of God? 

World above world, high, higher; at last the Throne; 
And now his hand is touching I — Still we plod, 

Whilst our poor hearts for hunger make their moan. 
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MAUDE, dear, ibis is the last 
night that we shall be together, 
as we have been," said Bertha Lyndon, 
throwing her ar^ around her Mend's 
neck, and sobbing bitterly as she rested 
her pretty head against Maude's support- 
ing arm. 

" Child, why do you cry when you are 

foing away to be so happy?" said 
laude, chidingly. " You have always 
looked forward to the time when your 
school days would be over, and you would 
be free ; now you are like a bird reluc- 
tant to leave its cage when the door is 
opened, after beating its wings against 
the bars for years, and longing to go." 

"Now, Maude, you know very well 
why I am sorry to go, although you 
stand there and talk poetry to me while 
the tears are shining in your own eyes — 
you cannot hide them from me. 0, 
Maudie, what shall I do without you?" 

"But I am coming to you, soon, to 
spend three whole weeks. How I shall 
enjoy seeing you do the honors of your 
uncle's house ! It will be a grand house, 
Bertha, and you will have to be very 
dignified and elegant. Are you quite 
sure that you will not be ashamed of 
your friend, the school-mistress that is to 
be?" asked Maude, hastily pushing a 
tear from her check. 

"As if I could ever cease being proud 
of my Maude!" exclaimed Bertha, with 
school-girl devotion. " You are far better 
fitted to do the honors of an elegant 
establishment than I, Maude, and 1 in- 
tend that you shall. You are coming to 
stay with me, and Uncle Ralph and I 
will introduce you to some prince, an 
American prince, of course, with broad 
acres, who will fall in love with you, and 
carry you away to his palace, where * you 
will sit on a gold cushion and sew a gold 
seam, and feed upon strawberries, sugar 
and oream/ " 



Here Bertha dried her tears, and 
smiled in anticipation of the blissful 
ftiture. 

" You will never have to come back to 
school, then, to teach dull girls stupid 
arithmetic, and horrible grammar, and 
odious composition." 

"What a castle-builder!" exclaimed 
Maude. " Your dreams are very beau- 
tiful. Bertha; but I feel like a stern 
school-mistress already, and have no 
doubt but my life will be spent in teach- 
ing horrible grammar and odious compo- 
sition, as you call them, and that ^ Maude 
Somers, spinster,* will be inscribed upon 
my tombstone." 

" It shall not be I" cried Bertha. " The 
Idea of you being a drcadM old maid." 

"Not a dreadful one, necessarily; but 
a nice, good old maid, — at least I shall 
try to be that sort of one," said Maude, 
smiling. 

"And now, to change the subject; at 
what time will • your uncle come fbr you 
to-morrow?" 

" In the morning, some time ; he did 
not name any hour; but he has been 
travelling in the wilds so long that he has 
probably forgotten the ordinary hours for 
rising among civilized people. He may 
come, and ring up Mrs. Bernard's house- 
hold before daybreak." 

" Not very likely," said Maude. " How 
long has he been away?'* 

" More than two years. When he left 
I was only sixteen, quite a child, and 
now — " 

"You are eighteen, and not yet a 
woman." 

"What do you mean, Maude? I am 
quite grown up, although I am not as 
tall as you." 

"I mean, dear Bertha, that there is 
much of the child about you still, and I 
hope you will not lose it for many years 
to come. I should be sorry if I thought 
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that he wouldn't take away any of your 
freshness or enthusiasm." 

" And now," said Maude, fondling 
Bertha's smooth rounded cheek, "you 
must go and have some hearty sleep to- 
night; I wish to see you look your best 
and brightest to-morrow, to meet your 
uncle." 

"And you, Maiide?" 

" I — O ! I have some letters to write 
for Mrs. Bernard. I am not sleepy. 
Good-night," and with a fond caress, the 
two girls parted. 

Maude and Bertha had both been lefl 
orphans at an early age, but in very dif- 
ferent circumstances. Maude's parents 
had no heritage to leave their only child 
but a nature full of love and tenderness, 
which she inherited from both mother 
and father. Her uncle, to whose charge 
she had been intrusted, was as poor as 
they, and could spare his niece nothing 
from his own large and struggling family. 
Fortunately a very dear friend of Mrs. 
Somers, who was now the principal of a 
large school , for young ladies, came for- 
ward and offered to take Maude and 
educate her at her own expense, saying 
that it was a return that she would gladly 
make for the many kindnesses her friend 
had shown her in her more prosperous 
days. 

Mr. Eaton willingly accepted this pro- 
posal, feeling little pride in the matter, 
and only too glad to know that his niece 
was provided for. At first Maude spent 
her vacations at her uncle's house ; but 
although he was very kind to her, she 
soon saw that her aunt looked upon her 
as an interloper among her own children, 
who were older than Maude, and a rough 
and boisterous flock. Mrs. Bernard, 
finding that the vacations were looked 
forward to with dread, kindly begged 
Maude to remain with her, making vari- 
ous excuses for her, until at last no more 
invitations came from Mr. Eaton, and 
Maude's only communication with her 
relatives consisted in an occ4isional letter 
and a yearly or half-yearly visit from her 
uncle. He never ceased to regard her as 
a child, bringing her bon-bons and other 
trifles when he came, which he always 
reduced timidly, — Maude thought as if 



he expected to see her aunt suddenly 
appear upon the scene, who, if she knew 
of these small tokens of affection, would 
doubtless upbraid him for his weakness 
and extravagance. To the lonely child 
these visits were a source of great plea- 
sure ; and meagre as was her uncle's love, 
she prized it as the last link that bound 
her to her dead mother. 

Mrs. Bertiard was a kind, good woman, 
who performed her duty to Maude most 
faithfully ; but having very little mother- 
liness in her nature, and needing that 
small supply to meet her own domestic 
requirements, the poor child failed to 
find in her that love and tenderness for 
which she yearned. It was not until 
Bertha Lyndon came to Mrs. Bernard's 
school and shared her room, and grew to 
love her like a sister, that Maude knew 
what it was to be petted, and caressed, 
and doted upon. 

Although Bertha's parents had died 
when she was quite young, she had never 
known what it was to lack affection and 
care ; for she had all her life been fondled 
and indulged by first one relative and 
then another, yet she was with it all 
thoroughly amiable, — very pretty, one 
for whom an heiress life opened with the 
most brilliant prospects. Her father's 
only brother, whose especial care she was, 
had a beautiful home on the Hudson, 
where he would take his niece wjien she 
had completed her education. 

Mr. Lyndon was a bachelor of about 
thirty- six, who had led a roving life for 
many years ; this, however, he had pro- 
mised Bertha to relinquish when she 
attained her eighteenth year. That pe- 
riod had now arrived, and the young girl 
looked forward eagerly to the new life 
before her, although she could not quit 
the school without keen regret, as Maude, 
her dearly loved companion, stayed be- 
hind. For Maude did not expect to 
leave Mrs. Bernard's; it was the only 
home open to her, and in the autumn she 
would occupy a position as teacher, hop- 
ing thus to return in some measure her 
friend's kindness and generosity. 

"Do not forget, dear Maude," said 
Bertha, clasping her arms around the 
young girl's neck when they parted, 
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" that you are to come to us in July, and 
stay, and stay!" 

•*Ycs," said Mr. Lyndon, who stood 
at the door, hat in hand. "Yes, Miss 
Somers, we hope to have you come, and 
stay, and stay ! Bertha's language is so 
expressive that I can use no better." 

" Thank you both," said Maude, while 
a flush of pleasure overspread her face, 
"I will come." 



CHAPTER 11. 

The long expected day at last arrived, 
when Bertha should have the joy of wel- 
coming Maude to her new home. All 
day she had been busy preparing for her 
coming, giving W t, loving touches to the 
rooms, which were already beautiful and 
complete. 

Mrs. Granton, an old lady whom Mr. 
Lyndon had induced to come and help 
him to make his niece happy, (for this 
now seemed to be the object of his life,) 
watched Bertha, with an expression of 
pleasure upon her face as she flitted 
about the room, filling the vases with 
fresh flowers, and singing aloud snatches 
of songs. She was deeply interested in 
Bertha, for she hoped that through her 
Ralph Lyndon's home would be made so 
happy that he would never be tempted to 
leave it again. He was almost as dear 
to Mrs. Granton as her own son, having 
been the intimate friend of her sailor 
boy, who had died in the West Indies 
years ago. 

Whatever mystery there was in Lyn- 
don's life Mrs. Granton knew; and those 
who had known him as a young man, 
said that a great change had come over 
light-hearted, gay Ralph Lyndon. Some 
woman was at the bottom of it, they 
said, as people arc wont to say, but as no 
satisfaction could be gotten from Lyndon, 
who was a reserved man about his own 
concerns, it was supposed to be an un- 
fortunate love aflair, which had taken 
stronger hold of him than is common 
with ordinary men. No one, even his 
most intimate friends, ever joked Ralph 
Lyndon about love and marriage, — it was 
a mute tribute which they paid to his 
deep and sensitive nature ; how grateful 



he was for this respect, they could not 
know. 

But to return to Bertha and her eager 
preparations for her friend's arrival. She 
thought that it was the longest day of 
her life, and anxiously counted the hours 
until five should strike, and Mr. Lyndon 
be at leisure to accompany her to meet 
the boat. 

"Dear uncle, I am ready," said Ber- 
tha, knocking at his study-door, arrayed 
in her most bewitching toilette^ quite half 
an hour before the time. 

" Yes, Bertha, come in and let me look 
at you. You are as fresh as a rose, in 
your pink and white. Is there anything 
sweeter than a lovely woman in a lovely 
dress, I wonder?" This last was said 
half to himself, but Bertha heard it, 
and kissing him, said, " Uncle, dear, you 
will make me vain." 

" No fear of that, child. Now sit down 
and read this new book, while I finish 
my letter. We need .not start for twenty 
minutes." 

^^ Need not start!" repeated Bertha. 
" I wish the minutes would fly. The idea 
of my reading a stupid novel, when I am 
expecting Maude!" 

Mr. Lyndon smiled, and laying aside 
his pen, said, "Well then, come and talk 
to me about your friend ; that will make 
the time pass more rapidly." 

"To begin, she is the dearest and 
sweetest — " 

"Of course," said Mr. Lyndon, "when 
are not eighteen 's friends the dearest and 
sweetest?" 

" No, it is not of course, it is indeed I 
She is so gentle and unselfish ; and then 
she has been all alone in the world — 
never had any one to love her until I 
went to Mrs. Bernard's." 

"And what made you love her at 
first?" 

" Maude says that it was because we 
needed one another, and sympathy drew 
us together." 

"That sounds rather too abstruse a 
solution for you, little lady," said Mr. 
Lyndon, smiling. " What is Maude like? 
You know I only saw her for a moment 
on the doorstep, and then you covered 
up her face so that I could not see it." 
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*» What sin olvl liNtfe tv« an* T I did 
not oinor up hf r t»w at ill. I onlj kkuNi 
her onw or twkv. W*?IU *li* b'caJI aowl 
^rnivtul^ with th<» lon>li«it ^v«*v dbrk 
gr»\\ I think; but I otill th«Mn ciuuae«- 
tihlo t'Yt>rt« like the ;Mlk9 that w^ ;mw in 
Now \ ork tho othor ilar. diH^nHnt <(4or9 
in diAVrt'nt lights — tjtitmt'tiiiwtf ther are 
brown. Hor hair isH biv>wn tixnand 5Qoh 
a qnuntitv! NVhv* sht> nov*T woar* a 
braiil, nml it ivvor* tho l>aok of hor hoad 
whon Hho plnitj* it I" 

'UuUhhI!'* oxolainuHi Mr Lvndon. 
'^Ntiw toll mo that hor U^utitul ivlor is 
nil her own, and I shall btv i^uito satisfied 
with tho gonuinom\<H i4* vour friend/' 

'*Thoro, now, I will not toll vou anv 
wore; 1 beliovo von know what' Maude 
looks Hko (juite as well as I, or you 
would not rtMuondH^r the color in her 
cheeks — it in tho prettiwt color that I 
over saw. It um»t be time to start ; here 
oomoH tho phaeton for me, and Romeo 
for you." 

" Drive on slowly, Bertha, and I will 
soon overtake you," said Mr. Lyndon, 
seeing that she would wait no longer. 

How much Maude had enjoyed her 
journey, with all the pleasant anticipa- 
tions of her visit before her, it is need- 
less to tell. This had been her first 
glimpse of the Hudson, and the impres- 
sion made upon her by its beauties that 
lovely July afternoon would never fade 
away from her memory. Her eyes were 
wide open with wonder, expectation, and 
delight, when Bertha and her uncle first 
saw her, standing on the deck, gazing at 
the shore, which the boat was slowly 
nearing. 

^^ Is she not beautiful ?" asked Bertha, 
eagerly. 

"Yes," said Mr. Lyndon, laconically, 
as he stepped forward to assist Maude. 

" How glad I am to sec you !" ex- 
claimed Bertha. "Now, Maudie, just 
step intf) my phaeton, and I will drive 
you home in a moment." 

"Miss Homers, give yourself no un- 
easiness; I will attend to vour luggage," 
JLiyndon, as he helped Maude 
)ton, and then stood, hat in 
ley had started, 
not afraid of my driving, 





' are yon, Maude? Dido ■ die q 
i of creatures. I call her Duia 
»he fe§ so black. Is she boc a beam^'.*^ 

*' I am not at all afraid, and afatt » a 
peffett beauty," said 3fa«de. -*!>» «h 
rkle her?" 

"O, T€s! we hare & 
' ci«. Unde Ralph haa a bcantflltf 
rei that he has been training £ 
i :»ure that you could ride her.** 

•* Your uncle's horse ia a 
animal." ^d Maude, turning afUQiuiat 
' watch hi? grjkcefiil moTeinetit& 

-'Yost, that is Romeo. Unefe jm 
that he de^rrcs a better name, iir ^ 
once savod his life on the pbioBw" 

"How?" 

^' No. I will not spoO Unde fii^ f 
stoTT. A^k him to tell tcmi about k 
some time when you know him h cttBt. "^ 

Mr. Lyndon now approadktid. haU- 
injr his reins Ir osrlv. vet 
command over the thoroogUfed^ 
Romeo. 

"Welc^ime to Lyndon, 
he said, }>owing, as the 
and they entere<l the gate 

»* How Wutiful !" exd 
"and what grand old trees! 
prepar(*rl me for such lieautj. 

" No, because I have been 
to it all my life, and love Ltb4m 
dearly, that I never st^ip to think 
it is beautiful or not." 

"Htill a child. Bertha, I see. CU- 
dnm can never tell you whether tkor 
mother is Wutiful or not — she is jtA 
mother, and that comprehends all lovvfi- 
new." 

"Just my feeling toward this dear old 
place, Maude, only you have expreased 
it for me b<>tter than I could have done. 
What a blcHsing it is to be poetied. 
There, vou can see the house." 

" What a b(*autiful, old-fashioDed 
house!" said Maude; "all it8 little peaks 
and wings, and other irregularities, make 
it so picturcs<(ue. And this splendid 
drive, with its overarching maples! 
Bertha, I have never in my life been in 
a place that so perfectly realized my 
dreams. It is all so beautifiil that I am 
half afraid that it is only a fairy scene, 
and will vanish away at a touch." 
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" No, I assure you that it is very sub- 
stantial," said Mr. Lyndon, riding up 
close to the phaeton. '^ It has taken 
many years to bring the old place to its 
present perfection, and I am glad that 
you admire it. To me it is the sweetest 
spot in the world." 

"Then why have you never proved 
your devotion by staying here one entire 
year, as far back as I can rpmember?" 
asked Bertha, in a mischievous tone. 
"It sounds very well to talk in that 
romantic way, old uncle; but you must 
prove your affection by living here all 
the rest of your life, and making me as 
happy as I am now." 

An expression of pain passed over 
Mr. Lyndon's face during Bertha's lively 
sally, and it did not resume its usual 
serenity until they reached the house, 
where Mrs. Granton stood upon the vine- 
covered porch, ready to welcome them. 
She advanced with stately, old-fashioned 
courtesy, and kissing Maude's cheek, 
said: 

" I feel as if I knew you already, my 
dear. Bertha has told me so much about 
you. You must be fatigued after your 
long journey— come in and rest, for you 
most need rest and refreshment." 

" I am not at all tired," said Maude, 
"and I never spent such a happy day 
in my life. There has been so much 
to see and admire since I left home, 
that I have not had time to be either 
tired or hungry." 

"I have been young myself," said the 
old lady, with a smile on her gentle face 
that would never grow old, "and I can 
understand your feelings. Everything 
is doubly sweet when enhanced by the 
charms of youth and novelty." 

" Come I" exclaimed Bertha, seizing 
Maude's hand with childish impatience. 
"Come and see your room. ^'Tis the 
prettiest little room that ever you did 
spy. 

It was, indeed, a dainty bed-room, 
carpeted and curtained, and papered in 
blue and white, with graceful ornaments, 
and vases filled with fresh flowers upon 
the toilette and mantel. A large chair, 
covered with chintz to match the paper 
on the wall, stood beside a deep, old- 



fashioned window, on whose broad sill 
were blooming flowers in prettily orna- 
mented pots. 

" Try your lounging-chair," said Ber- 
tha, gently pushing Maude into its luxu- 
rious depths. "I chose it because it was 
so comfortable. Indeed, I selected every- 
thing in the room, and arranged it my- 
self, as I thought you would like it. Do 
you like it, Maude?'* 

" Bertha, how can you ask me? It is 
a room fit for a queen, so beautiful and 
dainty and luxurious." 

"Come and look at mine," said Ber- 
tha, throwing open the door of an adjoin- 
ing room, furnished in pink and gray. 

" This is uncle's taste ; he had it all 
ready for me when I came. And, now, 
you must wash your face and brush your 
hair, and come down to tea, like a good 
child." 

"Then I need not change my dress," 
said Maude, with a sigh of relief. 

"No, indeed; you look as neat and 
fresh in your linen suit, as if you had 
just made your toilette. Those shades of 
gray will please uncle, he has such a 
fancy for solid colors. We will ask him 
for a ' red, red rose,' for your hair, and 
then you will be perfect. What fun I 
shall have dressing you for the/p^e." 

"WhatfiSte?" 

"Mine, my dear. Uncle Ralph de- 
sires to introduce me to the elite of the 
neighborhood, and has wisely concluded 
that a fSte champetre will be the most 
agreeable introduction." 

"But I need not appear, as I have 
nothing handsome to wear, and I would 
not disgrace you, dear Bertha." 

"You will look as charming in your 
simple dress, as the fine New York ladies 
in their silks and laces," said Bertha, 
with a satisfied smile. 

" Come down and get your rose, before 
the bell rings for tea. I see Uncle Ralph 
wandering among his flowers, as if he 
wanted us to come and admire them." 



CHAPTER III. 

"Maude, do you know that this is 
your birthday?" cried Bertha, appearing 
at the door of Maude's room, the second 
day after her arrival at Lyndon. "May 
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I come iQ and *give you just nineteen 
kisses?'" 

*' Twenty, if you wish. Bertha." 

"No, that would not be true; one kiss 
for every year, you know." 

"And one over for next year, in case 
I am not with you," said Maude, with a 
shade of sadness in her voice, for amid 
all the enjoyment of the present, she 
could not forget the loneliness of the life 
which lay before her. 

"No sober thoughts to-day," said 
Bertha, gayly bestowing the nineteen 
typical kisses. "Now, when you have 
finished putting up those long coils of 
hair, I have something to show you." 

*' Ready!" cried JVIaude, giving a final 
touch to the rippling waves of hair upon 
her forehead. 

"Well, then," called Bertha from her 
own room, "just turn the key of that 
wardrobe, which I verily believe you 
have not been curious enough to open 
yet, and see what is inside." 

Maude did as she was bid, and re- 
ported, accordingly. *'A beautiful white 
Swiss skirt, with more fluted ruffles on 
it than I can count ; a blue silk petticoat, 
which seemed to be intended to be worn 
under it, and ribbons and sashes to 
match ; even blue boots ; it is your dress 
for the fete, Bertha — how beautiful! 
But," added Maud6, with a puzzled ex- 
pression on her face, " why are you going 
to wear blue? You always say that it is 
not your color." 

"No; but it is yours, and the dress is 
for you, my birthday present; dear 
Maude, you cannot refuse it." 

"For me!" exclaimed Maude. "No, 
Bertha, it is too handsome, I do not like 
to take it." 

"Let me repeat one of your own say- 
ings to you. I remember your telling 
me that you recognized no obligation in 
receiving any thing^ when the gift came 
accompanied by love and was met with 
love, because love is boundless, and 
sweeps away all such outward barriers as 
wealth or position. Your very words, 
dear old Solomon!" cried Bertha, 
phantly. " Now you cannot refu^ 
resent, for I give it to you with my 
t love, and if you do not receive it 




in the same spirit, I shall think you very 
unkind." 

"I will not refuse it, then, Bertha, 
lest I should lose some of the love that 
comes with it; but, indeed, it is too 
beautiful for me. And this hat," said 
Maude, holding up a broad-brimmed 
Leghorn, trimmed with forget-me-nots, 
and long grasses which fell down the 
back, looped gracefully, here and there, 
with sprays of the delicate blue flowers, 
"it is the most beautiful hat that I have 
ever seen. Dear Bertha, how can I 
thank you?" 

"By wearing the dress and looking 
your prettiest in it. I am glad that you 
like the hat; it was Uncle Ralph's taste; 
he was with me when I chose it. After 
breakfast we will invite Mrs. Granton 
into your room, and have a grand trying- 
on frolic." 

Another surprise met Maude at the 
breakfast table, in the form of an exqui- 
site basket of flowers, which she found 
at her place, with a card fastened to it, 
upon which her name was written. This, 
she knew, must be from Mr. Lyndon; 
and while pleased and touched at his 
thoughtftil remembrance of her, she gen- 
tly chided Bertha fur having let him into 
the secret of its being her birthday. 

" My dear young lady, I hope you 
would not be so unkind as to deprive me 
of a great pleasure," said Mr. Lyndon, 
entering the room from the porch, where 
he had heard Maude's words, and taking 
her hand in his, with the tender gallantry 
which was part of his nature, he offerwi 
her his good wishes for many years of 
happiness. As they stood at the open 
window in the morning sunlight, Maude 
so fresh and sweet in her simple dress, 
with her eyes raised to meet those of 
Lyndon, Mrs. Granton entered the room 
and smiled at the pretty picture. Then, 
as if remembering suddenly that there 
was a shadow behind it, her face became 
very sad, and a tear stood in her kind 
eye when she came forward to offer Maude 
her birthday greeting. 

"I did not know that he was so good- 
looking, or so young, either," thought 
Maude, as she took her place at the 
breakfast-table; and then, as if ashamed 
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of the very thought, she blushed deeply, 
and bent her head over her flowers. 

Bertha had been busy making coffee 
all this time, and now looked up from 
her cups and saucers to ask how they 
should oelebrato Maude's birthday. 

" I should like to propose a ride, if 
Miss Somers would enjoy it," said Mr. 
Lyndon. "The sorrel only waits her 
pleasure, and is impatient to be off." 

"Pray be carefiil!" cautioned Mrs. 
Granton. " My dear, do not trust your- 
self on that spirited animal. Ralph al- 
ways was foolish about his horses. He 
deludes himself into the belief that they 
are all quiet — even Romeo, who shows 
his wickedness in his eye." 

"Dear Mrs. Granton, we will be care- 
ful," said Mr. Lyndon, laughing good- 
naturedly. " I, myself, propose to mount 
the sorrel, disguised in a riding skirt, to 
see whether she objects to the trappings 
of her own sex. If she proves gentle, 
you will not be afraid to ride her, will 
you, Miss Somers?" 

"No, indeed," said Maude. 

"Maude is a fearless horsewoman," 
cried Bertha. " At the school she always 
went with us to encourage the timid 
girls. She is afraid of nothing." 

"So much the better," said Mr. Lyn- 
don ; " we shall have our ride this after- 
noon ; and after breakfast I invite you 
all to witness my equestrian feats in a 
riding skirt. Mrs. Granton, you must 
consider yourself especially invited." 

" I beg that you will excuse me," said 
the old lady, shaking her head. "I 
should take no pleasure in witnessing that 
horse's dreadftil plunges." 

" She will be quiet as a lamb, I assure 
you," said Mr. Lyndon, as he left the 
room to equip himself, en Amazone. 

Maude could not repress her exclama- 
tions of delight when the thorough-bred 
sorrel was led out, saddled and bridled, 
for her to mount, having proved herself 
worthy to bear her light burthen. 

"What do you call her?" asked 
Maude, as she caressed the slender-arched 
neck, where the veins stood out through 
the delicate skin like knotted cords. " She 
deserves a very pretty name." 

"Then you shall give her one," said 



her master; "she came to me with a 
name quite unworthy of her, one of the 
hackneyed stable names, Nell, I believe, 
or perhaps Sal. I have only been wait- 
ing to change it for a better. What will 
you suggest?" 

"She is brown enough to be called 
*Nut Browne Mayde,' " said Maude; 
"but that is too long." 

" No, for we can call her * Mayde,' when 
there is not time to say it all^and you 
are right about her color, it is more brown 
than sorrel ; what eyes you women have !" 

"Nut Browne Mayde is your name 
now, my beauty," said Mr. Lyndon, as 
he put the reins into Maude's hands, 
" see that you prove worthy of it." 



CHAPTER IV. 

" Miss Somers, you are surrounded as 
usual," gaid Mr. Lyndon, on the day of 
the fete, as he passed Maude, seated on 
a rustic bench entertaining several ele- 
gant New Yorkers, of extremely youth- 
ful appearance. Then, noticing the half- 
pleading expression of her eyes, he 
stopped and said, in an undertone, "I 
am afraid that you are bored, and wish 
that I could take upon myself the plea- 
sant task of amusing you; but a host 
must not consult his own inclinations. 
I have a friend whom I should like to 
present to you when you are disengaged. 
I think I heard you say, yesterday, that 
you preferred the society of middle-aged 
men to that of very young ones." 

"Yes," said Maude, laughing; "but 
do not let the present company know of 
my preference ; it would not be flattering 
to them." 

Maude was not free for some time, 
and the many couples and groups dis- 
persed over the lawn were beginning to 
converge toward the pavilion where re- 
freshments were served, when Mr. Lyn- 
don at last succeeded in bringing his 
friend to her. Mr. Littleton was a small, 
slight man, somewhere in that debateable 
period called middle age, with a bright, 
intelligent face, and a sprinkling of gray 
over hair and whiskers. 

"Miss Somers, allow me," he said, 
offering his arm. 
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^'And excuse me," said Mr. Lyndon. 
'^ I must go and take the dowager Ship- 
ton to the pavilion." 

"His proposed mother-in-law," ex- 
plained Mr. Littleton, as his friend ad- 
vanced toward a group of ladies. 

" What do you mean?" asked Maude, 
taking his arm, and walking slowly to- 
ward the pavilion. 

" That other people know more about 
Lyndon^s affairs than he does himself, 
and have concluded that Elinor Shipton 
is the person whom fate and conveniance 
have selected for him. The only dif- 
ficulty is that, so &r, Lyndon has refused 
to succumb to the charms that have 
broken scores of hearts. The lady her- 
self is supposed to admire him, as much 
as she can admire anything apart from 
her looking-glass." 

"Is she here?" asked Maude. 

"Yes; I will point her* out to you. 
Do you see that tall woman standing near 
Miss Bertha Lyndon, dressed in a cloud 
of gray draperies?" 

"Yes." 

" Well, that is Miss Shipton, warranted 
to kill at twenty paces." 

"How handsome she is, and what 
a superb head and neck!" exclaimed 
Maude. 

"Splendid, a perfect Juno! She is 
dressed to suit Lyndon's fancy to-day. 
Those soft grays are intended to appeal 
eloquently to his assthetic nature." 

"She looks as if no man could resist 
her and live," said Maude, enthusiasti- 
cally. 

" Lyndon has resisted, up to this time, 
and seems to be in pretty good health 
and spirits. They say that the lady's 
heart is his ; that is, if she has one. It 
is rather difficult to tell whether she ad- 
mires Lyndon or his money-bags; how- 
ever, perhaps he wishes to solve that 
riddle before he decides the question; 
he certainly admires her magnificent 
beauty." 

" Mr. Lyndon may admire, but he can 
never love such a woman," said Maude. 
" He reveres good and true womanhood 
too much to marry one whose heart has 
not yet been discovered." 

"Very true!" exclaimed Mr, Little- 



ton, laughing heartily. "You and I 
think so, but the world does not, proba- 
bly because it does not know Lyndon as 
well as we do." 

"I have only known him a few days," 
said Maude. 

" Then you have used your time well, 
for you know more about him now than 
most people. He is one of the noblest 
men that I have ever met, and abhors all 
shams; society shams above all others. 
Entre nous, Miss Somers, he will never 
marry Elinor Shipton. Now what will 
you have, for there is everything here — 
lobster salad, cold chicken, terrapin, or 
croquettes?" 

"A croquette, if you please." 

" Sensible again ; a croquette is an ex- 
cellent thing to whet the appetite — " 

" Or to satisfy it," said Maude, laugh- 
ing, and while Mr. Littleton was helping 
her, she amused herself watching the 
different persons grouped around the pa- 
vilion. Elinor Shipton stood out con- 
spicuously against a back-ground of forms 
and faces, taller than any of the other 
women, and more beautiful; several 
gentlemen fiuttered around her, but the 
one upon whom she bestowed her most 
bewitching smiles was a tall, dark, for- 
eign looking man. 

"Who is Miss Shipton's most favored 
admirer?" asked Maude, when Mr. Little- 
ton returned with the desired crocjuette. 

" You have discovered that there is a 
favored one, have you? What a shrewd 
little lady you are!" he said, unfolding a 
napkin, and spreading it over her dress. 
"That is a gentleman of foreign birth 
and great pretensions, with a name which 
I cannot either remember or pronounce. 
Ask Lyndon to tell it to you ; he is sup- 
posed to be madly jealous of the foreign 
rival ; all that devotion is for his benefit. 
However, he does not seem to be watch- 
ing the play with much interest; his 
glances have been straying over here in- 
stead. I wonder if he thinks that I am 
going to devour you, with the other 
delicacies!" 

"He wishes to be sure that I have 
enough to eat," said Maude, laughing at 
the easy familiarity of her companion, 
who was so well bred that she could not 
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resent it, fortified as it was by his gray 
hairs. 

"With whom is Bertha talking?'' she 
asked, finding that Mr. Littleton knew, 
or knew of, every one in the room. 

" Young English, and a fine fellow he is. 
The girls are all insane upon the subject of 
beautiful blonde whiskers, and roust be 
ready to tear your fair cousin to pieces for 
having bewitched him so completely." 

"She is not my cousin," said Maude, 
" only my very dear friend. Mr. English 
is certainly very handsome. I do not. as 
a general thing, admire the blonde type 
in men." 

"Ah ! I see, you like the dark-haired 
villain. What will you have — some ice? 
Then we shall be fortified for an attack 
upon croquet, or a stroll upon the river 
bank, whichever you prefer." 

" It has been a perfect day," exclaimed 
Bertha, as the last carriage rolled away, 
and she threw her arms around her uncle's 
neck, in an ecstacy of delight. " Every- 
thing was lovely, and Maude, you have 
no idea how much you were admired ; I 
felt proud of you." 

"Nay," said Maude, blushing, "re- 
count your own triumphs; you played 
your part well as hostess. And Mrs. 
Granton must be very tired, after stand- 



ing so long receiving the company with 
you." 

"Thank you, for reminding me of my 
duty, my thoughtful friend," said Mr. 
Lyndon ; " I will send a servant to ask 
whether she is much fatigued." 

"Let me go," said Maude, "I can go 
into her room more quietly." 

" Thank you, if you will, I should much 
prefer it," said Mr. Lyndon, looking into 
her eyes with a gaze so tender and sad 
that she was glad to turn away to fulfil 
her mission of love. 

Maude returned for one moment, to 
say that the old lady was apparently en- 
joying a sound and refreshing sleep. 

" Which I trust you may also enjoy, 
and sweet dreams, such as can only visit 
happy and innocent slumber," said Mr. 
Lyndon, as he handed the young girl 
her candle, and ba(}e her good night. 

Maude's dreams were not sweet, not- 
withstanding her friend's kind wishes, 
for she thought that Mr, Lyndon was 
telling her that he loved Elinor Shipton 
better than any woman in the world, 
while she stood by and vainly strove to 
tell him that her heart was all turned to 
stone. With all her efforts to speak she 
could not utter a word, and awoke, half 
sobbing, to find herself {done in her 
pretty moonlit room. 
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A BURDEN-BEARER 



BY A. M. DANA. 



IT was in no dark hour of nature, in no 
dreary, sterile wilderness, that Jessie 
Averil met the grand temptation of her 
life, and, through the strength of her 
Redeemer, came off conqueror. 

All around her, where she sat on the 
breezy hill-side, overlooking her valley 
home, hung the soft haze of Indian 
summer. Great banners of crimson and 
purple were spread above her head; a 
thousand feathery sprays of golden-rod 
made of the wliole hill-side a " field of 
the cloth of gold ;" royal asters and starry 
immortelles clustered to her very feet; 



tall velvety mulleins held their yellow 
candles proudly aloft as if to illumine the 
scene; while fresh nutty odors from the 
woods, ripe, rich perfumes from vineyard 
and orchard, and balsamic fragrance from 
the neighboring pines, offered the choicest 
aroma of the year. 

But Jessie noticed none of these things. 
It was with eyes which saw not, that sne 
gazed far off to the opposite hills, as if, 
penetrating the mystic veil shrouding 
their blue outlines, she might also solve 
a deeper problem. In her lap lay an 
open letter. An hour ago she had re- 
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oeived it, and, after a glance over the 
contents, had hastened to this hill-side 
retreat for calm meditation and self-com- 
muning. The letter was no less than an 
offer of marriage from a gentleman whom 
she had met the winter previous, while 
visiting some friends in the city, and 
whose polite attention then, and respect- 
ful friendship since, had won her grati- 
tude. 

Now he wanted more. And as Jessie 
read the frank avowal, written in a firm, 
manly hand, she pondered upon her an- 
swer. She was no sentimental young lady, 
with heart all prepared to lay at the feet 
of *Hhe coming man," whoever he might 
be — her life had been too busy to foster 
such morbid cravings — but she knew that 
her suitor was one endowed with true 
and honorable principles, and while a 
sweet, womanly blush crept to her brow, 
she owned to herself that she might soon 
learn to love him. 

But ought she? 0! that stern inter- 
rogation mark, which stands up so relent- 
lessly before our sw^test impulses, our 
dearest pleasures ! The soft flush faded 
from Jessie's cheek, and her troubled 
eyes again sought the valley. There, 
among the yellow corn lands and ripened 
orchards, lay her home. Not her father's 
house — he, as well as her mother, had 
long since entered the house not made 
with hands — but that of her married 
sister, a weak woman, who. burdened with 
a husband, a victim of intemperance, and 
a family of helpless little ones, was slowly 
slipping away through the gate of con- 
sumption, from a task to which she was 
unequal. 

" Ought I ?" Again the voiceless ques- 
tion appealed to Jessie's heart. Yonder, 
in the great city, a bright, cheery home 
awaited her tender, cherishing love; and, 
greatest consideration of all, an escape 
from daily contact with a degrading vice. 
But down here, among the clustering 
vineyards, lay duty. "Is it duty?" she 
cried, almost fiercely, as the Tempter 

in ted her daily life in darkest colors. 

" Mary took care of you, almost from a 
y, and now she is dying," answered 
science. 

''But I might help her better in other 




ways," pleaded self "I might take 
Fanny to live with me. It is time she 
was getting more education than she can 
receive here in the village. And Mr. 
Brinkley, I am certain, would be willing 
to help the others, — perhaps take Bob 
into his counting-room. I'm sure it 
would be better." 

"And, meanwhile, poor Mary must en- 
dure the untold horrors of a drunkard's 
wife, and face the deepening shadows of 
the valley of death alone." 

The voice of the inward monitor was 
very solemn, and as Jessie pictured the 
suffering mother and the weeping, per- 
haps neglected — it might be, even cruelly 
treated little ones — ^her head drooped 
upon her knees, and the agonizing cry, 
"0, Father, lead me!" burst from her 
quivering lips. 

They whose spirit-ears are open, have 
not long to wait. It was not a whisper 
from the pines, though low-voiced mur- 
murs were sighing through their reedy 
foliage; not the soft lullaby of a mother- 
bird, crooning over her nestlings — some- 
thing far less tangible than these, but 
sweeter, dearer, closer to her heart, aye, 
in it — breathed gently the words : " Bear 
ye one another's burdens, and so fulfil 
the law of Christ." 

0, magic word, which can so transform 
our wills, so change the bitter to sweet! 
"The law of Christ ^ Ah! this was a 
different matter. The struggle was over 
now, and tears of glad obedience filled 
Jessie's eyes. What though no loving 
home ever gathered her into its shelter- 
ing protection? The Master had not 
where to lay his head, and "In my 
Father's house are many mansions." 
What though her whole life became a 
labor for others? Was not His the 
same? Though her sacrifice was not 
appreciated, was His? 

Like others who have gone down from 
mountain -tops strengthened for duty, Jes- 
sie descended to the scene of her daily 
life with feeling attuned to cheerful sacri- 
fice. Had she needed any assurance that 
her resolution was a good one, Mary's 
racking cough, which rang out hollow as 
she opened the gate, would have fur- 
nished it. 
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The invalid had an inkling of the pur- 
port of her sister's letter, and as the 
latter softly entered, her pleading eyes, 
unniturally bright, were raised in dumb 
entreaty. 

"I have decided," said Jessie cheer- 
fully, going over and dropping a kiss 
upon the wasted brow; "I will never 
leave you." 

*'Nor the children?" 

All the mother spoke in that husky 
whisper, albeit it was a selfish demand. 

"Nor the children," assented Jessie, 
with the feeling of one who makes a 
complete surrender. 

Her self-imposed ordeal began soon 
enough. That night, after Mary and 
the children were in bed, and while she 
was sitting by the window watching for 
the return of her brother-in-law from the 
market town, his horse and buggy dashed 
wildly past, round the corner of the house, 
and into the stable yard. 

" O, sorrow on sorrow !" The one cry 
rose from Jessie's heart; then she set 
her lips hard and braced herself" to face 
the worst. \Vith trembling fingers she 
lighted the lantern, with the intention of 
seeking him a little way along the road 
alone, before summoning assistance. But 
just at the gate she met the object of her 
search. Partially sobered, and bleeding 
profusely from a cut upon the temple, he 
staggered in and threw himself down 
upon the kitchen settee. 

Jessie's first thought was to keep from 
alarming Mary. Listening patiently to 
his maudlin account of the accident, she 
brought wat^r and bandages, and taking 
the poor wounded head tenderly upon 
her lap, washed the matted blood from 
the hair growing so sadly gray. But it 
was a loathsome task. Once she had 
felt a sisterly regard for this man — he 
was kind to her in her young orphanage 
— ^hut that was over, it was years ago. 
It requires a love stronger than death to 
outlast a continual degradation, and no 
feeling warmer than a half contemptuous 
pity moved her as she gently applied the 
bandages, and covering him with a car- 
riage robe, left him to his drunken slumber. 

This was but the beginning. With 
the first snow-flakes of winter came the 



hour of Mary's release, and ere the last 
cruel drift had given place to a patch of 
wild flowers, her husband followed her — 
followed her, as Jessie comforted herself 
by thinking, into the hands of Him who 
makes no mistakes, whose very justice 
must be better than our mercy. 

Now began the hardest struggle. Four 
children to raise and educate, and no 
dependence save a small farm, heavily 
mortgaged. 

" Better by half sell the place and put 
the children out," said the neighbors. 
But Jessie held bravely to her appointed 
course. Just this, she felt, was the work 
given her by God ; and with unwavering 
devotion she did it as unto Him. But 
people wondered how she managed — how 
she could keep the children at school and 
their clothes so nicely mended. Little 
they guessed of her midnight patching 
and of her rising before day. Much of 
her success, no doubt, was owing to her 
careful study of cause and effect. But 
in her humility she claimed no credit 
for what she considered to be solely the 
blessing of the God of the fatherless. 

Nine years rolled by in this unceasing 
labor — years which took the flush from 
her cheek and the light from her eyes — 
ere she could relax her toil in the least. 
Fanny, with the thoughtlessness of beau- 
tiful girlhood, often said that Aunt Jes- 
sie had grown a real old maid. And 
it was true ; but her seeds of bitter sacri- 
fice were beginning, at last, to yield their 
golden harvest. Delicate Bob, whom she 
had managed to send for one term to a 
commercial college, had obtained a good 
clerkship in a most respectable firm, and 
the other two boys, Dick and Reuben, 
were stalwart young fjirmers, who, bring- 
ing intelligent energy to their work, were 
rapidly clearing the estate of its encum- 
brance, and eagerly anticipating the time 
when they might add more land to its 
dimensions. 

During all these years one dread had 
lain heavily upon Jessie, the fear of in- 
herited vice. But by constant prayer 
and watchfulness, and hy making home 
the happiest place of all, this insidious 
influence was counteracted. Only once 
did the danger become imminent. When 
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Reuben was about seventeen, he came 
home one evening from a company of 
young men, in a state of intoxication. 
Jessicas very heart stood still as she saw 
him stagger in through the door^ so often 
the scene of his fath^'s drunken en- 
trance, but, beyond getting him (juietly 
to bed, she made no comment till the 
next morning. Then, when they were 
alone, she gathered the head of the peni- 
tent boy close to her breast, and while 
her tears fell fiist upon hb hair, said : 

" O, Ruby, my boy, you know aunty 
loves you, that it would break my heart 
to lose you ; yet I have been praying all 
night ^at God would let you die notr, 
rather than live to become a drunkard." 

The solemnity of her appeal was irre- 
sistible. Reuben signed the pledge at 
once, and from henceforth the shadow 
passed away from their dwelling. 

Month by month the worldly prosperity 
and spiritual well-being of the young 
farmers grew more assured; more and 
more encouraging became Bob's frequent 
letters; and when, one evening, Fanny 
came to her side with her face all smiles 
and blushes, begging aunty's consent to 
her marriage with a young man entirely 
worthy of her, Jessie felt that at length 
the task of her youth was over; her 
promise to the dead was redeemed. 



" And now Mr. Brinkley renewed hii 
proposal, was accepted, and Jessie had a 
rich recompense," guesses a young reader 
whose ideas of life have been largely 
drawn from fiction. Not so, my bright- 
eyed young friend. AU the stories can- 
not end with a chime of marriage-bells. 
Many of the true ones do not. Years 
ago, Mr. Brinkley found another mate for 
his home-nest, and Jessie Averil is now 
to him only a pleasant memory. 

As I write this common-place conclu- 
sion, does that ubiquitous "irAy," of 
human cavil, form itself upon your lips ? 
Verily, I know not why, unless it be dbit 
God's eternity is too long, that " eternal 
weight of glory" too magnificent, to re- 
quire that His great rewards should be 
given here, on this little earth. These 
things are beyond our ken. Perhaps for 
many years yet, Jessie Averil may go on 
her monotonous round of homely, old- 
maid duties, encouraging the weak, com- 
forting the afflicted — one of the Lord's 
burden-bearers. But sometime, I know, 
those faded eyes will catch a new light, 
those cheeks flush with a glad surprise, 
as the glorious plaudit sounds upon her 
ear, — " Well done, good and faithful 
servant; enter thou into the joy of thy 
Lord." And ah! who shall tell what 
that joy may be ? 
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TWO lips just made for kissing, 
Two rougiah, laughing eyes, 
Arms given to caressing, 

A brow that's wondrous wise, 
And saucy, truant tresses 
Of golden silken hair; 
A picture none surpasses. 
So pure and bright and fair. 

A little form, that nature 

Cast in her finest mould, 
So trim in shape and stature, 

One loves but to behold : 
Two little hands, that never 

Are for a moment still, 
Two little feet, that ever 

Go with you where you will. 



A little tongue to pester 

With questions strange and hard, 
That only goes the faster 

The more you would retard. 
Ah I is not this a darling, 

A very priceless pearl, 
A little bright-plumed starling, 

This rosy, romping girl? 

They say that now such treasures 

Are not so oflen sought, 
As other pearls and pleasures 

Such as for gold are bought. 
So be it. Here's my jewel. 

This form and sparkling eye, 
And mine is a renewal 

Of joys that never die. 



OUR YOUNG PEOPLE. 



HARRY'S FIRST LESSONS IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. 



BT K08E PHILLIPS. 



EDMOND SPENSER. 



** Nor shall my verse the golden bard forget, 
The gentle Spenser, Fancy's pleasing son. 
Who like a oopioas river, poarM his song, 
O'er all the maises of enchanted ground.'* 

NEARLY two centuries passed away, 
my dear Harry, after Chaucer, the 
morning star, before another arose to take 
a place beside him. From the year 1553 
to 1625, we find the names of two hundred 
poets, who lived and wrote within that 
time, and only one great one for each 
hundred, Edmond Spenser and William 
Shakespeare. There was almost a poetical 
dearth in English literature between the 
times of Chaucer and Spenser, with the 
exception of Sackville, the author of *'The 
Mirror for Magistrates," whose writings, 
including the first regular English tragedy, 
entitled **Ferrex and Porrex," came into 
popular favor during the early part of 
Elisabeth's reign. "The Mirror for Ma- 
gistrate" is a poem remarkable for its 
time, and extends from the Conquest to 
the end of the fourteenth century. In it, 
each unfortunate character taken from 
that stormy period in English history, is 
made to pass in solemn review before 
the poet, and recite his own sorrows and 
misfortunes in a separate soliloquy. 

But among the illustrious ones whose 
genius brightened the glorious Elizabethan 
era, no name reflected a brighter lustre 
upon the reign of the maiden queen, than 
that of Edmond Spenser, whose light went 



out when Shakespeare was in the meridian 
of his glory. And there, too, was another 
bright figure at Spenser's side, his gener- 
ous patron and warm personal friend, Sir 
Philip Sidney, whom some one calls 
"Sweet warbler of poetic prose.'' It was 
while visiting at Sidney's house that Spen- 
ser wrought out his " Shepherd's Callen- 
der," which gave bim reputation at once 
as a pastoral poet. He published it under 
the title of "The Poet's Year," and grate- 
fully dedicated it to " Maister Philip Sid- 
ney, worthy of all titles, both of chivalry 
and poesy." 

Sidney gracefully returned the compli- 
ment by introducing Spenser to his uncle, 
the Earl of Leicester, an all-powerful fa- 
vorite at court, who was pleased to bring 
the poet under the personal notice of 
Elizabeth. Then Spenser's life, which 
had been so happy in Sidney's green 
woods at Plushurst, was destined to be 
embittered by petty court disappointments, 
and to be finished in poverty and afflic- 
tion. 

Because his protector favored him, 
Lord Burleigh, the enemy of Leicester, 
opposed him. And his influence on the 
mind of his royal mistress was sufficient 
to withhold for many weary years Spen- 
ser's advancement in her favor. The sen- 
sitive heart of the poet must have been 
keenly alive to the slights of a. queen and 
the taunts of her courtiers, for he has left 
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us rather a f^loomy picture of courtly de- 
\mi*\*ti\(i*i. He Hays: 

**Fiill liitl«t knoweHt tho'i, thnt hast not tride, 
Wh*t Im'II it In, in nueing long to bide; 
To Vtu*' ic'"»d dftyM, that might bo better gpont; 
'In »»««f<i long nightji in penMive discontent; 
'III »\ii'tu\ todiiy, to bo put back to-morrow; 
'In Uui\ on tiop«!. to pine with fear and sorrow; 
To »»i»v« I by I'rlnoii's grHCC.yet want her Peeres; 
To bttvft I by uniting, y<it waito munie yeares; 
To frit iliy fcoiil with <To»iH«m and with cures; 
To «:«! iliy bourt tliroiigb luimfortleM dispaires; 
'i o fuwii, lo <!rou(7bu, lo wait*', to ride, to rouno, 
'In u\i^:Hi\, to givo, to wuitt, to bo Undone." 

Hut Klizalxttli flniilly made Spenser a 
icruiit iif ilircu tliouHiiiid ucres of laud, a 
imrt of (li<i coiifUrutod domains of the 
Kiii'lN of Jhiftiiiond, in tho County of Cork, 
Indtiiid, Hhi(di hti wuH lM)und to inhabit 
Hiid \iM*\t ill order. This honorable ban- 
inhiiM^nt from the presence of his sovereign 
was no doubt brought about by the artful 
maidiinutiouH of the Prime Minister Bur- 
li^igh. With a heavy heart Spenser took 
up hiH alK)do in Kilcolman Castle, where 
he wan once visited by the celebrated Sir 
Walter Raleigh; and to him belongs the 
cntdit'of inspiring his host with the reso- 
lution to prepare the first books of his great- 
%'Mi work, namely, "The Faerie Queen." 
It is an allegorical poem, written too 
much in the antiquated style of Chaucer 
to be read with perfect ease now-a-days. 
The fabulous Prince Arthur is the hero, 
and stately Queen Bess figures as Gloriana, 

"That greatest glorious queeno of Faerie." 
Only six of the books, each long enough 
to make a modern epic of itself, were 
finished. Spenser praised Elizabeth in 
sublimcst strains, and she conferred upon 
him a pension of fifty pounds a year. 

The plan was iiy make twelve knights 
the patrons each of twelve different vir- 
tues; and they, after having passed 
through all sorts of chivalric romances 
and knightly achievements, would have 
been conducted to the court of the Faerie 
Queen, where there was a beautiful lady, 
\X whose fair hand the twelve distin- 
heroes were competitors, and had 
Len these different adventures in 
settle their pretensions. Arthur 




himself, meanwhile, is supposed to be 
deeply enamored by the Faerie Queen, 
who had appeared to him in a dream. It 
might be regarded as the great sacred 
poem of English literature, for there is an 
inner life breathed into it, drawn from the 
holy Bible. In Book II. is beautifully 
described the care of angels over fallen 
man: 

"And is there care in heaven? And is there love 
In heavenly spirits to these creatures bace. 
That may compassion of their evils move? 
There is: else much more wretched were the caee 
Of men than beasts : But O ! th' exceeding grace 
Of Highest God that loves his creatures so. 
And all his works with mercy doth embrace. 
That blessed Angels he sends to and fro. 
To servo to wicked man, to serve his wicked fot. 

" How oft do they their silver bowers leave 
To come to succour us thnt succour want! 
How oft do they with golden pineons cleave 
The flitting skyen, like flying pursuivant. 
Against fowle feendes to nyd us militant! 
They for us flght, they watch and dewly ward, 
And their bright squadrons round about as plant; 
And all for love and nothing for reward; 
O, why should Heavenly God to men hare such 
regard!** 

' No wonder good old John Wesley di- 
rected his Methodist disciples to connect 
with the study of the Hebrew Bible and 
the Greek Testament, the study of the 
Faerie Queen. 

The death of his beloved friend Sidney 
had cast a gloom over Spenser^s life, yet 
darker days were still in store for him. 
He had been in Ireland twelve years 
when an insurrection broke out against 
the English government. The spirit of 
discontent rapidly spread, until it reached 
thQ inhabitants in the neighborhood of 
the poet's retreat, when they attacked and 
burnt down his castle. The Iri^h thought 
that Spenser, as sheriff of Cork, had op- 
pressed them. His infant child perished 
in the flames, and he returned impover- 
ished and heartbroken to London. He 
died in 1509, and wo^ buried in Westmin- 
ster Abbey, near the remains of Chaucer. 
The funeral expenses were defrayed by 
the Earl of Essex, and thus died Edmond 
Spenser, at the early age of forty-five. 
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LINES ON THE DEATH OF INCREASE IMPIT. 



BY GEORGE LEE. 



OLD Increase Impit went at last; 
The solemn leech pronounced him 
dead, 
And told the neighbors to prepare 
Old Impit for his narrow bed. 

# 

With faces neither long nor pale, 
They stripped his body to the skin : 

Then bathed it pretty carelessly, 
And got a shroud to wrap it in. 

His coffin* s length was three feet three, 
There was an inch or two to spare. 

The sexton dug a little grave, 

And buried him without a prayer. 

For Impit was of small account ; 

The town was willing to be rid 
Of Impit, and was quite relieved 

When Worm screwed down his coffin-lid. 

For Impit's brain was weak, you know, 
At least, it wasn't very strong; 

And twixt his head and puny frame, 
He found it hard to get along. 

And so he trotted to and fro, 

From house to house for board and bed. 
Sometimes the people welcomed him. 

Sometimes they gave a frown instead. 



They took him to the poor-house once, 
Where he was treated well enough ; 

But soon he was around again, 
In temper now a little gruff 

Toward those who had a friendly hand 
In thus providing for his want ; 

"It wasn't kind of you,*' ho said, 
^* To take me to a pauper haunt." 

But Impit's disposition was 
Like that of any little child ; 

His anger soon blew over, and 
When others sinned, Ae only smiled. 

Did Impit ever sin ? we ask ; 

I never knew him to transgress ; — 
You'd think that to his simple mind 

No evil spirit had access. 

Perhaps God kept him small, so that 
When into heaven his ghost should flit, 

He mightn't feel at all ashamed 
When told among the babes to sit. 

I rather think that some of us, 
Who here for men of wisdom pass, 

Will have to take our places there, 
With Increase, in the infant^class. 



CLEMENT. 

QT If. K. I<. 



NOT long after Christ lived, and 
while the apostles were yet on 
earth, there lived in Rome a boy named 
Clement. He had often seen the apostles, 
as they went about doing good ; he had 
followed them to the groves and villages 
round about Rome, and listened to their 
preaching. 
When he first listened to them he was 

not a Christian, — ^yet he was attracted by 
20 



their earnest and truthful story that the 
Son of God had lately been in this world 
to die for sinners, that their souls mig&t 
be saved. He grew anxious to know some- 
thing about his soul, and from Barna- 
bas — a servant of God, who was at that 
time in Rome — he first learned the Chris- 
tian religion. The Apostlo Peter also 
taught him, and he was then baptized as 
a Christian, and Eoon after be became % 
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preacher, and was appointed chief minister 
over the churches at Kome, where he 
labored many years. 

While he was chief minister, or bishop 
in Rome, he wrote that celebrated letter 
to the church at Corinth. As this congre- 
gation quarrelled amongst themselves, he 
wrote the letter to make peace among 
them. 

This great and good man was destined 
to become a martyr. The Roman empe- 
ror Trajan, beginning to be afraid of the 
great influence he possessed, sent him 
away from Rome, and ordered that he 
should be put to hard work in some mines. 
The poor creatures who had displeased 
the emperor and were sent to these mines, 
were treated very cruelly j they were put 
in irons, and severely whipped, ^nd made 
to be slaves. Sometimes their treatment 
was worse than this; their heads were 



half shaved, their foreheads branded with 
hot irons, the right eye was bored out, and 
the led leg broken. 

When Clement arrived, he found a large 
number of Christians who had been sent 
there at different times before him. They 
were sorry enough to see so good a man 
coming there, but he made them much 
happier, for he began to preach to them 
about Christ; and even those that were 
not Christians, became such under his 
preaching. 

At this time he was an old man. The 
Roman emperor heard what he was doing, 
and ordered him and some of the Chris- 
tians to be put to death; and so Clement 
was taken and thrown into the sea, with a 
heavy weight to his body. Thus perished 
a great man, whose good deeds, and whose 
faith, and hope, and charity, have been 
remembered through all time. 



TRUST GOD. 
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TBAHSLATED " FBOM THE GERMAN, BY CASPAR. 



IT was Sunday morning. The beautiful 
golden sun came out over the moun- 
tains, and threw a loving look upon a 
quiet village. There, among others, stood 
a little miserable hut. In it dwelt Father 
Jacob, with his wife and five children. 
Father Jacob woke up. But as he raised 
himself on his hard straw-bed, and looked 
right and left at his children, tears came 
in his eyes. **0,*' said he, "you poor 
children! Hungry you lay down, and 
hungry you will get up, and I have no 
bread for you to-day again. Where can 
I get bread from to-day? I cannot tell. 
I cannot go and beg, for our neighbors are 
all poor too. If help does not come to us 
quickly, we shall die of hunger." 

At this Father Jacob folded his hands, 
and prayed with trembling voice : " Father 
in heaven, give us to-day our daily bread !'- 



Soon the bell called to church. Father 
Jacob went. Here he heard from the 
pulpit the Bible words, " Behold the fowls 
of the air, for they sow not, neither do 
they reap nor gather into barns ; yet your 
heavenly Father fccdeth them. Are ye 
not much better than they ?" These words 
went to his heart. He kept saying them 
over to himself all the way home. He 
happened to raise his eyes, and he saw 
above him, on a wall, a swallow's nest. 
Five little half-naked creatures stretched 
their heads out of it, and went ''peep!" 
at their mother, who just then perched 
herself on the nest edge with food in her 
bill. Not far off" sat the father-swallow, 
and snapped at a fly to bring it to these 
his children for dinner. 

Father Jacob stood a good while and 
looked at the birds as they flew back and 
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forth, and fed one child after another. 
*^ Yes,'' 6aid he at last, to himself, " it can- 
not be otherwise ; the God who cares for 
the pair of swallows, with their five chil- 
dren, will not forget me with my five 
children. I will trust him. When the 
need is greatest, his help is nearest." 



With these thoughts Father Jacob went 
home. And he had not deceived himself. 
On the same day he got word that he 
should have the place of shepherd at the 
Manor. He took the place with a thank- 
ful heart, and now he and his family have 
a good living. 



FREEDOM FOR A BARREL OF OYSTERS. 



TBAKSLATED BT KIEPF, PROM A FEENOH TRANSLATION OP WOLOWSKl's SERFDOM IN RUSSIA. 



MR. SCHALONSCHINE, father of 
the banker of that name, who lived 
in Riga, in the year 1860, and who proba- 
bly lives thero still, was, not long previous 
to that date, a serf of the Count Schere- 
metiefT, although a merchant and a man 
of fortune. He had offered a large sum 
of money for his freedom, but in vain, 
and was naturally much disturbed in mind 
at the prospect of not being able to be- 
queath his property with any certainty to 
his sons, nor to seek alliances for them 
among those of his own rank. 

It was to a singular accident that he at 
last owed his emancipation. Twice during 
the winter had he been to St. Petersburg 
on this fruitless errand, and in the month 
of Mcurch, he went again. On the eve of 
his departure from home he had procured 
a barrel of oysters, out of which he filled 
a small keg, to take with him as a present 
to his master. 

He found his master surrounded by a 
party of friends, about to sit down to a 
magnificent repast, where nothing was 
wanting but oysters. For this omission 



the Count vms finding much fault with 
his head-servant, who excused himself by 
reminding him that at that time there 
were none to be had, and that those he 
had seen, the day before, at the house of a 
friend, had been expressly ordered from a 
distance, and sent by mail. Seeing the 
rich serf at the door, the noble Count ex- 
claimed: 

" There is Schalonschine, come for his 
freedom again I I would give it to you on 
the spot, if you had only brought me some 
oysters." 

With a low bow of respect, Mr. Scha- 
lonschine begged to assure his Highness 
that the oysters were in the next room, 
awaiting his orders. 

And amid the eager remarks and con- 
gratulations of those present, he rolled 
the little keg into the saloon, on the top of 
which the Count signed the document 
which accorded freedom to the delighted 
Schalonschine. 

** And now, sir," said the Count, "take 
a seat at the table, and join us at our din- 
ner." 



OUR MISCELLANY. 



INSENSIBILITY* OF THE HUMAN 
BODY TO MOLTEN IRON. 

Partly prompted by his own experiments, 
partly caused by his friends and admirers, M. 
Boutigny raised the question whether there 
exists a connection between the spheroidal 
condition and the singular fact that if the 
hand be wet, it may be passed through a 
stream of molten iron or lead without harm. 
Many months elapsed before the inquisitive- 
ness of the French investigator was satisfied 
by witnessing such an experiment himself. 
In asking once among the workmen of a 
foundry in Paris, whether one of them could 
toss with his fingers the fused metal, he was 
not only ridiculed, but shown the door. But, 
finally, he became acquainted with a metal- 
lurgist in the Franche-Comte, who promised 
to investigate the matter. On the 26th of 
March, 1849, this person was able to write: 
•* The workmen generally laughed at me 
when I asked them whether they could dip 
their fingers into molten iron without in- 
jury ; but at last a workman in the foundry 
of Magny told me that he considered nothing 
more easy, and, to prove it, he passed a 
finger through a glowing stream as it was 
flowing from the furnace. One employ* re- 
peated the experiment, and, hereby encour- 
aged, I did the same. None made the finger 
wet." 

Boutigny now hesitated no longer to try 
those experiments on himself, and he was 
not only able to perform the same feat, but 
he passed his hand through a stream of cast 
iron of two inches thickness, when it shot 
from the tapping-hole, and immediately af- 
terward dipped the hand into a ladle filled 
with molten iron. If it is asked, he writes, 
what precautions are to be taken to protect 
ourselves from the fiery glow, I answer: 
Banish the fear, and proceed confidently to 
experiment. The hand is to be immersed 
quickly, but not too precipitately, into the 
fluid metal. This is all that is to be ob- 
served. The wonder of antiquity has thus 
been explained, and shown to be only a 
physical phenomenon. It is well to have 
(508) 



the hands moistened, yet the involuntary 
fear that will overcome any one at the 
thought of such a bold undertaking, nearly 
always gives rise to a perspiration, by which 
every part of the body will become suffi- 
ciently moist. But, if one will get perfectly 
invulnerable, the hand is to be rubbed with 
soap, so that it obtains a smooth surface, or 
it is dipped into a cold solution of sulphurous 
acid in sal ammoniac, or into water contain- 
ing sal-ammoniac, or simply in cold water. 

Encouraged thereby the bystanders them- 
selves began to manipulate. One dashed . 
the flat and previously-moistened hand with 
such vehemence against the molten iron that 
a portion of it was splashed around ; another 
ladled the metal with the hollow hand. 
Plucker himself dipped the index finger of 
the right hand into the fluid, withdrawing it 
again uninjured, after moving in it for a few 
seconds. He felt how the iron fitd from the 
finger, but experienced no sensation of heat. 
He would not have estimated the tempera- 
ture of the metal at 85 degrees F., albeit it 
must have been at about 2750 degrees F. 
The little hairs had disappeared from his 
finger, but the nail had not suffered in the 
least. Finally, an experiment was tried, 
that properly ought to have preceded any 
other. The finger of a kid glove, moistened 
inside, was drawn around a wooden stick, 
and then kept for one minute in the fluid- 
metal. On withdrawing it, the glove only 
indicated a temperature of 158 degrees F. 

If the finger is first dipped into alcohol, a 
tolerable warmth is felt; if moistened with 
ether, a pleasant coolness. Yet, being very 
inflammable, these fluids should not be made 
use of in experimenting with iron. Still 
they will not ignite in the molten lead. The 
non-immersed part of the hand will turn red, 
and experience a painful feeling on account 
of being exposed to the radiant heat. 

Though a great deal has been related of 
such wonders, it was not till they were 
placed before the public as naked truths that 
they commenced to excite sensation. When 
Boutigny repeated his experiments before 
Professor Plucker, in Bonn, the latter, by 
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his own coDfesBioQ, left with ths impreseion 
that some j'ct undiscovered laws of nature 
come hero into play- Sooo after it was re- 
ported that a mecliaoic in a, machine-shop in 
Cologne had made the trial with nolteD 
iron, and had offered himself to repeat it. 
In conseqaeDce thereof, Flucker. accompa- 
nied by several jiersona, started for that 
city, where the workman, in their preseace. 
touched quickly with the dry ends of his 
fingers the sarface of a mass of fluid-metal 
that had joat left the furoaee. 

The testimoniaU in behalf of these pui- 

Professor Robe stated that thirty years ago, 
during a visit in a metallurgical establish- 
meet in Avestad, Sweden, he saw a work- 
man who, for a small remuneration, threw 
molten copper against a wall, which he 
■kimmed off from a crucible with bis hand. 
Dumas called attention to a very oH usage, 
ordinarily performed in glass-works. A 
molten mass of glass is poured into a vessel 
filled with water, in which, allhough glow- 
ing, it is kneaded with both hands. 

In a lecture which Boutigny delivered in 
the Academy of Sciencis, in Paris, on the 
14th of May, 184D, ha said: "After a lapse 
of ten years it was permitted to me to pro- 
duce ice in a wbite glowing furnace, and to 
bathe myself with impunity in glowing cast 
iron- The great importance which a tho- 
rough study of the spheroidal condition 
possesses may be denied, if one chooses to do 
CO; the part which it will sooner or later 
play in science may be denied, but that I 
shall not care for. I have formerly stated 
that mention of this condition is made in the 
Bible, and many other accounts seem also to 
prove that the ancients possessed a more ex- 
tended knowledge of calorics than is gene- 
rally supposed. They were, perhaps, igno- 
rant of little things; as, for instance, of a 
thousandth part of a degree, but they were 
certainly aware of the great effects. A cer- 
tain number of historical statements, which 
are still considered as being fabulous, may 
be true. The ancient philosophers knew, 
perhaps, many facts of which we have no 
knowledge. A little more esteem for them 
would not be oat of place-" — EnginetHng 
and Mining JoMrnal. 



THE ENGINEER'S STOBY. 

A TRUE IMCIDEIJT- 

No. children, my trips are over, 

The Engineer needs rest; 
My hand is shaky; I'm feeling 

A tugging pain i' my breast: 
But here, as the twilight gathers, 

I'll tell yon a tale of the road, 
I Thflt'll ring in my head forever, 
. Till it rests beneath the sod. 
' We were tumberine along in the twilight, 
I The night was dropping her shade, 
; And the ■'Gladiator" labored, 
I Climbing the top of the grade; 
The train was heavily laden, 

So I let my engine rest 
Climbing the grading slowly. 

Till we reached the upland's crest, 
I held my watch to the lamplight- 
Ten minutes behind the time! 
Lost in the slackened motion 

Of the up-grade's heavy climb; 
But I knew the miles of the prairia 

That stretched a level track, 
So I touched the guage of the boiler. 

And pulled the lever back. 
Over the rails a. gleaming. 

Thirty an hour or so. 
The engine leaped like a demon. 

Breathing a fiery glow ; 
But to me — ahold of the lever — 

It seemed a, child alway. 
Trustful and always ready 

My lightest touch to obey. 
I was proud, you know, of my engine. 

Holding it steady that night. 
And my eye on the track before us. 

Ablaze with the Drummond light. 
We neared a well-known cabin. 

Where a child of three or four. 
As the up train passed, oft called me, 

A-playing around the door. 
My hand was firm on the throttle 

As we swept around the curve, 
When something afar in ths shadow, 

Struck fire through every nerve. 
I sounded the brakes, and crashing 

The reverse lever down in distoay, 
Groaning to Heaven— eighty paces 

Ahead was the child at its play! 
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Od6 iostant — one, awfnl and only, 

The world flew round in my brain, 
And I smote my hand hard on my forehead 

To keep back the terrible pain ; 
The train I thought flying forever, 

With mad irresistible roll, 
While the cries of the dying the night wind 

Swept into my shuddering soul. 

Then I stood on the front of the engine, 

How I got there I never could tell, 
My feet planted down on the crossbar, 

Where the cow-catcher slopes to the rail, 
One hand firmly locked on the coupler, 

And one held out in the night, 
While my eye guaged the distance, and mea- 
sured 

The speed of our slackening flight. 

My mind, thank the Lord ! it was steady ; 

I saw the curls of her hair. 
And the face that, taming in wonder, 

Was lit by the deadly glare. 
I know little more — but I heard it — 

The groan of the anguished wheels, 
And remember thinking — the engine 

In agony trembles and reels. 

One rod ! To the day of my dying 

I shall think the old engine reared back, 
And as it recoiled, with a shudder, 

I swept my hand over the track. 
Then darkness fell over my eyelids. 

But I heard the surge of the train, 
And the poor old engine creaking, 

As racked by a deadly pain. 

They found us, they said, on the gravel. 

My fingers enmeshed in her hair, 
And she on my bosom a- climbing, 

To nestle securely there. 
We are not much giving to crying — 

We men that run on the road — 
But, that night, they said, there were faces. 

With tears on them, lifted to God. 

For years in the eve and the morning. 

As I neared the cabin again. 
My hand on the lever pressed downward, 

And slackened the speed of the train. 
When my engine had blown her a greeting, 

She always would come to the door ; 
And her look with a fullness of heaven 

Blesses me evermore. 

Key. Chas. L. Thompson. 



CHILDREN OF THE COVENANT. 

What nature teaches, and what the paren- 
tal heart craves in regard to the covenant 
relations of the children of believers, Qod in 
his word furnishes. He recognises the one- 
ness of parent and child; and permits the 
infant offspring of his people to become 
visibly members of his church, because he is 
so ready to make them, from their very infan- 
cy, members of his church invisible, through 
the faith, and prayer, and holy teaching of 
the parent. And finding that God loves the 
children for the parents' sake, the parents 
will love Him the more for the children's 
sake. 

But to make the promise good in the case 
of the child, rare laith is needed on the part 
of the parent. He must get near to Christ, 
and must show his faith by his works. Beau- 
tiful as is the theory of the children's cove- 
nant, the lack of spirituality in the parent 
will render it a dead form, and altogether 
unprofitable. 

And worse than unprofitable will it be, if 
relying upon the form where a living faith 
and holy culture are wanting, the pastor or 
the parent puts forward their baptized 
youth for church membership chiefly on the 
ground of their covenant relations. We do 
not like to hear it said that baptized chil- 
dren, if openly moral and free from scandal, 
when they come to a proper age, should be 
encouraged to enter in full upon the privi- 
leges of church membership, and partake of 
the Lord's Supper. This course would result 
in a rich crop of tares that would sadly 
encumber the wheat. Additions to our 
churches, it is true, consist largely of chil- 
dren of believing parents, and some of these 
conversions may have taken place in infancy 
or childhood, and Christian fathers and 
mothers ought to pray and work for this 
result, expecting that the child will early 
give his heart to Christ; but we must not 
forget that man is by nature alienated from 
the life of God, the carnal mind being ever 
at enmity against Him. 

Theories must give way to facts. A very 
small number of the children of church mem- 
bers can say they never knew a time when 
they did not truly love Christ, aAd find en- 
joyment in prayer; while nearly all who 
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have becQ hopefully converted will testify 
that until their hearts were changed they 
disliked God and spiritual religion. It 
would be mockery to tell such, before their 
conversion, that they do not need regenera- 
tion, for they well know they have no 
genuine relish for holy things, and need to 
be born again, as truly as any one of the 
wicked. 

Great was the faith of the mother, whose 
case was lately mentioned in the Fulton 
Street Prayer-Meeting, the conversion of 
whose two sons, four years after her death, 
fulfilled her confident expectations concern- 
ing them, — expectations flowing from such 
heartfelt and believing views of the promise 
of God, that she could say in departing, •' I 
die in peace; that matter is settled;" — but 
greater and far better is the faith that 
working by love, secures the actual conver- 
sion of one's offspring in early childhood, so 
that no time is lost, no risk run, and no 
mountains of difficulty thrown in the way, 
to be removed by a faith whose prayers are 
battles, in which the soul wrestles late and 
agonizes long, till the morning breaketh. 

^— ^^•^^— ^ 

PRAYER FOR THE RETURN OF THE 
HOLY SPIRIT. 

Like as the snow, whose gentle flakes 

The earth's cold bosom cover, 
So come, thou Holy Spirit, down, 

And o'er our cold hearts hover. 

We own our deadness; how dim 

Our lamp of Faith is burning ! 
Warm us to life! Dear sacred flame, 

We wait thy quick returning. 

The world, alas, we love; — too much 

We seek our own enjoyment; 
Dear Saviour, may we choose thy work, 

And love the blest employment. 

Fill us with faith, and love, and zeal — 

With earnest, heartfelt longing 
Thy saints in Zion's courts to see, 

And sinners thiiher thronging. ' 

0, animating Spirit, come. 

These sinful hearts renewing. 

Till sweetest comfort all shall find, 

The will of Jesus doing. 

J. J. R. 



NOTES FROM MY MARRIAGE RECORD. 

Thus far, in a ministry of fifteen years, I 
have married about two hundred couples. 
I have performed the ceremony every day 
of the week. Twice was it performed on 
Saturday ; vpry few have stood before me 
with joined hands on Friday, and only 
about as many on Monday — probably only 
such parties selecting those days as had 
some special reason ; for instance, it was the 
anniversary of the parent's marriage, or the 
birthday of the bride or bridegroom. 

I have married five or six couples on 
Sunday. The first application for that day 
I politely objected to, and suggested that I 
would be happy to wait on the parties on 
Saturday night at 11} o'clock, or Monday 
morning, at 12J, A. M. ; and to my surprise, 
the groom said, " 0, never mind, let it go 
until Monday evening." So far as I know, 
that is the only instance in which a mar- 
riage was arranged mainly to suit my con- 
venience. It may be well to say that the 
parties in that case were not very young. 
My practice of late years, has been to marry 
people on Sunday who came to my house in 
a quiet way, but not to go after such cases. 
I have missed a few fees by this course, but 
I have paid this much respect to the Direc- 
tory of our Church, which advises " that 
marriages be not celebrated on that day.'* 
Of all days, Thursday has been by far the 
most popular with my patrons ; after that, 
Tuesday, then Wednesday. 

As to the hour of the day, I believe five 
A.M. is the earliest, and nine P.M. the latest 
at which I have performed the ceremony. 

On several occasions I have married two 
couples at once. The highest number ever 
united by me in one day was three. I one 
day travelled thirty-five miles in cars and 
twenty in a carriage, between half-past six 
and half-past twelve, and married three 
couples at different points ; and what is more, 
ate three wedding feasts, and still didn't 
"see my grandmother." Being a dyspeptic, 
and living in a country famous for its bad 
roads and big wedding feasts, made thiit 
rather a memorable day. 

With scarcely an exception, my marrying 
patrons have been charmingly adapted to 
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each other as to age. I have never married 
a couple whose united ages would exceed 
ninety, or fall much under forty years. 

The conduct of my subjects at the time of 
performing the ceremony has always been 
highly becoming. In one case the groom 
was very deaf, but he understood signs suf- 
ficiently to relieve the awkwardness of the 
■ituation. In another, the man could not 
understand a word of English, but the 
woman (there being no witnesses) served as 
interpreter, and I was satisfied he knew very 
well he was getting married. In one case I 
was puzzled as to whether the groom was 
drunk, or exceedingly devout. He got down 
on his knees before the bride, and crossed 
himself 'incessantly. As he ran away a 
short time after the marriage, I fear there 
was something wrong. 

It might possibly hurt my prestige as a 
tier of knots, if I should make known the 
subsequent history of those whom I have 
started in matrimonial life. So far as I 
have been able to trace, but five couples 
have been divorced. With reference to two 
of them, there was general misgiving at the 
time. I believe, moreover, that but for the 
looseness of our divorce laws, and still 
greater looseness in administering them, 
some of these couples would have been 
living together in greater usefulness and 
comfort than they have since their divorce 
was attained ; and their honor would have 
been untarnished, and their children in no 
such abnormal relation as they now are. 
The divorce laws cause more evils than they 
cure. In all departments of life the general 
good can only be maintained at the cost of 
individual hardship. An attempt to rectify 
occasional and individual mistakes by pro- 
visions of a general sort, and constant ap- 
plication, will bear bad fruit. One of my 
patrons, as it turned out, was a "Free 
Lover." He accepted fully the "advanced 
views" of the sect, and having one wife and 
finding some "incompatibility of tempera- 
ment," — (what has become of the old theory 
that opposite temperaments ought to be 
tinited in wedlock?) — he thought he would 
try it again. So looking around, he discov- 
ered another man and woman suffering from 
, the same incompatibility, and with their 



consent, but somewhat against the wishes of 
his own wife, as it turned out, he applied to 
me to tie him to his " compatible." Coming 
duly armed with the proper papers, having the 
broad seal of the great State of Ohio, I heard 
their vows, and pronounced them husband 
and wife. But the triangular arrangement 
would not answer in a case where either two 
or four ought to have been consulted. The 
wife demanded her rights, and such clamor 
arose, and such proceedings were had, as 
finally landed my free loving friends in the 
penitentiary. They complained loudly of 
the exactions of society, and of the hardships 
of the laws of the land ; but it was claimed 
that when divorces could so easily be ob- 
tained, they ought never to have tried the 
•* double love-knot." So far as I know, no 
others of my patrons have been shut up by 
stone walls and iron bars. 

In Ohio the license system, besides serving 
many other useful purposes, saves the min- 
ister very much embarrassment and risk, 
encountered where no such system is in 
vogue. His only concern, in a legal way at 
least, is to see that the permit to marry has 
been duly issued. I was once called upon 
by an irate father, who, in angry tones, 
asked at the door if I had been invited to 
solemnize a marriage between certain parties? 
I told him I had. '-Well, sir," said he, 
gesticulating with a stout riding whip, " the 
young man is my son, and I forbid you to 
marry them." I declined to say anything 
on that subject unless he would come in and 
moderate his voice, which, after several re- 
fusals and a little delay, h J consented to do. 
Explaining the law and arguing upon the 
facts, I finally showed him out of my house 
quite reconciled to the match, and d^iroos 
that if they were married, I should perform 
the ceremony. 

Runaway couples have not much resorted 
to me. I preach somewhat against such 
things, and am not anxious to do much in 
that line. My observation leads me to think 
that they rarely turn out well. Parents, as 
a rule, are certainly as good friends as chil- 
dren ordinarily find. Yet there are, doubt- 
less, exceptions to all rules. I have much 
sympathy with parents who may object to a 
match of a particular sort, but none with 
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those 'who urge their childreu into an alli- 
ance; and the child's choice ought to he the 
primary one. Parental objections may be 
often overcome by a little patience and more 
intimate acquaintance, and rather than 
rndely assail a parent's judgment, young 
people had better wait a season. But I 
cannot doubt that parents are now and then 
unwise, as well as children wayward. 

As soon as I was authorized to solemnize 
marriage, not being very ready of speech, 
I wrote out and committed an address (elo- 
quent, elegant, Ac, Ac, at least to my eye 
and ear,) to the parties proposing marriage. 
But for months no couple came. And the 
first one that did come, "dropped" right on 
me. While looking over the "license" I 
tried to recall my speech, but it did not 
come. I seized the •* Church Directory" and 
placed it on the mantel, as a rear-guard or 
"dernier resort." I am satisfied I was more 
scared and more embarrassed than the par- 
ties, but I got through ; and though not able 
to declare just what I said, I am satisfied I 
did not get more out of the line than the 
famous squire, who swore the parties to 
** observe the Constitution of the United 
States and of the State of Ohio, and perform 
well and truly all the duties incumbent on 
them in their respective oflBces." I soon 
learned that it was almost a universal desire 
that the ceremony should be short; and of 
late years, in the marriage ceremony, I do 
not attempt much of either eloquence or 
poetry. 

I have married only one couple with a 
ring. I put that alongside of a sermon I 
once preached in an Episcopal church, 
dressed in the robes. Blue as I am, I con- 
fess I -.rather liked the ring arrangement. 

The common understanding seems to be 
that the poetry of a marriage service, so far as 
relates to the minister, is in the fee. Stories 
of these are among the " traditions of the 
profession." In many localities you can 
hear of a minister who was presented with a 
** coon skin," or who received nothing more 
than a " Thankee" for his pains, a long cold 
ride being thrown in. But I have had in 
the main an even and most pleasant expe- 
rience. In one case, the groom making 
rather an awkward stagger and attempt 



to explain his " short" condition, the bride 
came to the rescue, and proposed that her 
mother would wash for my family some- 
time, and in that way pay the fee. This 
generous offer I flatly declined, and in that 
case my Record shows "no fee." I have 
observed that widowers pay pretty good 
fees. I suppose that arises from their higher 
appreciation of a wife, and the blessings of 

the married estate. My old friend. Dr. , 

says he once told a tight-fisted man that 
ministers judged of the appreciation a man 
had of the woman he married by the amount 
of the fee; a mark which had the effect of 
raising the sum from fifty to seventy-five 
cents, aided by tke stimulus of a punch in 
the ribs from the bride, who was standing 
by. As defenders of the Word, and as in- 
terested in the good of society, apart from 
all lower considerations, ministers of the 
gospel ought to promote, in every way pos- 
sible, seasonable marriages. While, there- 
fore, they can appreciate a good fee, their 
thoughts are by no means so much on these 
as some seem to suppose. It is the policy 
of the State to put marriage fees at a low 
figure (in Ohio a dollar and a half); and 
while stinginess in a marriage fee is espe- 
cially mean, ministers are not to be held 
responsible for the much decried expensive* 
ness of that prime necessity of society — • 
marriage. Ohio Pastob. 

BURMESE COURTSHIP. 

A Burmese damsel is demure, laughter- 
loving, and self-reliant. Her manner is 
graceful and pleasing. She wears a bright 
silk petticoat, a white jacket, a gold neck- 
lace, and has glossy black hair, decked 
with flowers. She often smokes a green 
cheroot. Of course she has admirers, and 
she gives them all a fair chance. Every 
evening she receives a visit from all these 
young gentlemen ; and such is the wayward- 
ness of human nature, that the same swain 
will often pay similar visits on the same 
evening to other young ladies of the same 
village or township. Thus courtship is 
always going on, and courting time has been 
an acknowledged institution from time im- 
memorial. 
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Here some explanation is necessary. The 
Burmese evening is divided into three 
watches — namely, children's bed-time, old 
folks' bed-time, and young folks' bed-time. 
Children's bed- time is sunset, or shortly af- 
terwards. Courting time begins soon after 
children's bed-time, and it continues long 
after old folks' bed-time, which is about 
nine o'clock. Young folks* bed-time de- 
pends a great deal upon the will and plea- 
sure of the young people in question ; say 
about eleven o'clock. 

When the hour of courting approac'ies, the 
young lady trims her little lamp, so that it 
gleams through the window, and takes her 
seat upon a mat on the flodr. Meantime the 
young gentlemen have been putting on their 
beRt bright silk butzoes, a nondescript gar- 
ment, something between a pair of trousers 
and a petticoat, have donned their clean 
white jackets, have tied colored silk hand- 
kerchiefs on their heads in the most approved 
style, and have turned out altogether in the 
height of Burmese fashion. They enter, 
they seat themselves on the mats around the 
fair one, and then the " chaflSng" begins. 

If a gallant has been unsuccessful in a 
boat race, or has tumbled into the water, or 
has paid too much attention to another 
damsel, or has made himself ridiculous in 
any other way, the chances are that his 
feelings will be hurt before the evening is 
over. How the lady receives each lover, 
eppecially in the presence of other lovers, is 
more than we can describe. She herself re- 
quires considerable attention, and the old 
people never interfere. Indeed, why should 
the old folks interfere ? The young folks can 
take care of themselves, and are only doing 
what they themselves did in the days when 
they were young. 

These evening gatherings are generally 
very innocent, and the marriages which 
follow them are generally very happy, al- 
though sanctified by no priest, and only held 
together by the ties of mutual affection or 
the obligations of civil law. Jealousy, how- 



ever, is a master passion in Barma^i, and if 
a damsel is too kind to one of her admirers, 
the chajices are that the offending lover is 
stabbed, speared, or shot Indeed a jealons 
rival, who suspects that the object of his 
affections is alone with another rival, will 
not unfrequently astonish the happy pair by 
running a spear through the floor of matting 
on which they may be reposing, and then 
there is a regular Burmese row. terminating 
very seriously sometimes. 

This courting time in Burmah is nothing 
more than a relic of the old Hindoo institu- 
tion known as the swayamvara, or choice of 
a husband by a maiden. Gambling away a 
wife, which is often mentioned in Sanskrit 
tradition, and would be impossible in the 
India of the present day. has not unfrc- 
quently occurred in Burmah. — Pall MaU 
Qazetit. 

SILENT CHORDS. 

Far down in the deeps of the spirit, 
In the silence and calm profound, 

Remote from the storms of the surface, 
Are chords that have ceased to sound. 

The heart once throbbed to their music, 
As it filled all a summer day, 

Then trembled at eve into silence, 
And passed in soft echoes away. 

Yet sometimes the breath of a flower, 
Or a glance, or a careless word, 

Steals dow J to the deeps of the spirit. 
And the tilent chords are stirred. 

Then faint as the ghost of an echo, 
They repeat a vague refrain ; 

But we listen in vain for their sweetness, 
To fill us and thrill us again. 

Some day, it may be, when we waken 
Transfigured on yonder shore, 

Every chord of the spirit will vibrate 
In such melody evermore. 

A5NETTA DABB. 
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A Stbono Cement. — A cement, said to be 
capable of use where resistance to the action 
of both water and heat is required, is com- 
posed by mixing ordinary glycerin with dry 
litharge, so as to constitute a tough paste. 
For uniting the joints of steam pipes and 
other similar applications, this preparation 
is said to be very satisfactory. 

NuMBEE OP THE Staks. — Tho number of 
stars visible to the naked eye, in the entire 
circuit of the heavens, has been usually es- 
timated at about 6,000; an ordinary opera- 
glass will exhibit something like ten times 
that number; a comparatively small teles- 
cope easily shows 200,000; while there are 
telescopes in existence with which, there is 
reason* to believe, not less than 25,000,000 
stars are visible. 

Steam POWER and Hand-power. — The 
great pyramid, which is seven hundred feet 
square and five hundred high, and weighs 
12,760,000,000 tons, required, according to 
Herodotus, the labo*- of 100,000 men for 
twenty years to build it; but Dr. Lardner 
affirmed that 480 tons of coal, with an en- 
gine and hoisting machine, would have 
raised every stone to its position. 

Encke's Comet. — Astronomers, it is said, 
are now very generally agreed that Encke's 
comet is a glowing mass of carbon vapor. 
Its spectrum consists of three bands, the 
middle one of which is much brighter than 
the other two, all apparently identical with 
the middle lines of carbon. In shape the 
comet resembles a shuttle, whose longer axis 
is directed toward the sun, carrying two 
wings of fainter light on either side near the 
head. 

Fruit in Ocjcupied Rooms. — Ripe fruit 
absorbs oxygen in the process of decay, and 
gives out carbonic acid. Both the processes 
deteriorate the value of the air for breath- 
ing; therefore, fruit should not be allowed 
to remain for any length of time in sitting- 
rooms, more especially in sleeping-rooms, or 



sick chambers. Many persons are bo sensi- 
tive to the emanations from special fruits 
that they become faint if they are present in 
the room. 

Soluble Glass. — What is called soluble 
glats is now beginning to come into use as a 
covering for wood, and other practical pur- 
poses. It is composed of fifteen parts of 
powdered quartz, ten of potash, and one of 
charcoal. These are melted together, worked 
in cold water, and then boiled with five 
parts of water, in which it is entirely dis- 
solved. It is then applied to woodwork, or 
any other required substance. As it cools, 
it gelatinates, and dries up into a transpa- 
rent colourless glass on any surfsM^e to which 
it has been applied. It renders wood nearly 
incombustible. 

Magnetic Storms. — A writer in **Na- 
lure" in an article on " Magnetic Storms in 
Higher Latitudes," in which, however, he 
strangely confounds the above with electric 
earth currents, states that on October 18, 
1841, magnetic disturbances (electric earth 
currents) of such intensity prevailed, that 
the Exeter express train was detained six- 
teen minutes, by the needles of the tele- 
graph being deflected so powerfully that it 
was impossible to ascertain if the road was 
clear. 

Velocity of Solar Movements. — The 
enormous velocity of one hundred and sixty- 
six miles per second, which was attained by 
the solar prominences observed by Professor 
Young, of Dartmouth College, in November, 
has led to some interesting speculations by 
R. A. Proctor, the well-known English as- 
tronomer, who believes that if an ordinary 
spherical ball could be expelled from a can- 
non at the rate of two hundred miles per 
second, the resistance of the atmosphere 
would cause it to rebound in the same 
manner as cannon balls are known to re- 
bound from water. As a matter of fact, no 
cannon ball ever was propelled with a veloo* 
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itj of half a, mile per second ; llie Bpeed at 
the mouth ol the gan varies from eight hun- 
dred leet to two tbaa^aad feet. 

Blood SnowEsa. — Professor Ehrenberg, 
the dielinguisbed iziicTOscopist, has prepared 
a memoir on the eo-cailed blood showers 
recorded in history, together with ao 

to the red flubslancea from which they derive 
their name. The Erst of these phenomena 
on record occurred in the Chinese province of 
Honan, in th- year 1154 B. C, and lasted 
ten days. Frofeseor Ebrenberg has made 
seventy microscopic analyses of these sub- 
stancee, and has discovered no fewer than 
four hundred and sixty forms of organic life 

Uses of C*rbolic Acid. — The Journal of 
Applied Ckemitlry Bays ; "In pasting wall 
paper, posters, etc., especially whore succes- 
sive layers are put on, there arises a most 
disagrseable effluvia in damp weather. The 
cause of this is the decomposition of tbepasta. 
Id close rooms it is very unwholesome, and 
often the cause of disease. In mauu factories, 
where large quantities of paste are used, it 
often becomes sour and offensive. Glue, also, 
has often a very disagreeable odor. If, when 
making paste or glue, a small quantity of 
carbolic acid is added it will keep sweet and 
free from offeueive smells. A few drops 
added to mucilage or ink prevents mould. 
In whitewsshiag the cellar or dairy, if an 
ounce of carbolic acid is added to each gallon 
of wash, it will prevent mould and the dis- 
agreeable taints often perceived in meataaud 
Riilk from damp apartments. Another great 
advantage in the use of carbolic acid in 
paste far wall paper, and in whitewash, it 
will drive away cockroaches and other insect 
pests. The cheapest and best form of car- 
bolic acid is crystal, which dissolves in water 

Samoeb from Cabbolic Acis. — Numerous 
and important as are the uses of carbolic 
acid, as stated above, it should be borne in 
mind that its use as a disinfectant or other- 
wise, is attended with danger, as it is a vir- 
ulent poison ; and if by accident it be taken 
internally, an effective antidote will be neces- 
^■■rj. For couuteracting its effects oa the 



stomach it is caid that the best preparation 
consists of 16 parts refined sugar in 40 parts 
of water, and adding 5 parts slaked time. 
Digest the mixtnre for three days, stir occa- 
sionally, filter and evaporate to dryness. 

TaE Eclipse of December Last. — The 
total eclipse of the sun which occurred in 
December last, » observed in India, was 
one of the most beautiful celestial phenom- 
ena ever witnessed. During the totality the 
light renembled moonlight, many stars shone 
out, and there was a readily perceptible 
fall of temperature. Mr. J. Norroan Look- 
yer, the chief of the principal English expe- 
dition, writes to Nalure : " There was nothing 
awful about it, or the landscape generally, 
for the air was dry, and there was not a clond. 
Hence there were no ghastly effects due gen- 
erally to the monochromatic lights which 
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Lch other 
yellow clouds, no 
Indian Ocean aim 
death-shallow caste 
whole ecli[iBe was centred iu the corona, and 
there it was of the purest eilvery whiteuaM." 
Of the eight scientific parties which went 
out, only one was unsncceesful in seeing the 

CocBiNEAL. — It may beinlerestingtosome 
of our entomological readers, and e«peciallf 
our lady scientists in that line, to know that 
it is said to ^ke Bilty-dve thousand cochi- 
neal insects to make one pound in weight, 
and that the amount imported into this 
country last year was 1,849,812 pounds. 
The annual slaoghter of these harmless in- 
sects, therefore, to supply carmine for Ameri- 
can ladies' toilets, and for the Various dyes 
and tints for ribbons, feathers and dresses of 
red, criraeon, scarlet, magenta, solferino, and 
other similar colors, actually reaches 120,- 
239,730,000 in number! These figures are 
"perfectly awful." but some of tba use* of 



The PnospffOBEacEBCE of Mabine Abi- 
MALS. — Frol. Panceri, of Naples, after exten- 
sive investigations, expresses the opinion 
that, in all cases the phosplioroscence is 
caused by matter which is cast off by the 
animal ; — that it is a property of drad sepa- 
rated matter, not of the living tissues. He 
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also finds that this mailer is secreted by 
glands which have this special function, or 
that the phosphorescence is a secondary pro- 
perty of the secretion. Hence, the phospho- 
rescence of marine animals is brought under 
the same category as that of decaying fish 
or bones. It is due to the formation, in de- 
composition, of a phosphoric hydro-carbon, 
or possibly of phosphoretted hydrogen itself. 
He has made use of the spectroscope for 
studying the light of this phosphorescence. 

Salt and Iron Hail.— Professor Ken- 
gott, of Switzerland, states that a hail storm, 
lasting five minutes, occurred last year, the 
stones from which had a salty taste. Some 
of them weiglied twelve grains. They were 
found to consist essentially of true salt, such 
as occurs in Northern Africa on the surface 
of the plains, mainly in hexahedric crystals 
or their fragments, of a white color, with 
partly sharp and partly rounded grains and 
edges. None of the crystals were entirely 
perfect, but appeared as if they had been 
roughly developed on some surface. They 
had probably been taken up and brought 
over the Mediterranean from some part of 
Africa, just as sand is occasionally trans- 
ported thence to the European continent 
and the Canaries, by means of hurricanes. 
A still more remarkable phenomenon has 
been recently recorded by Professor Evers- 
man, of Kasan, namely, the occurrence of 
hailstones, each containing a small crystal 
of sulphuret of iron. These crystals were 
probably loosened by the action of the wea- 
ther from some rocks in large quantity, and 
were then taken up from the surface of the 
ground by a storm, and, when carried into 
the hail-forming clouds, served as a nucleus 
for the formation of hailstones. 

Travelltnq Stones. — Many of our readers 
have probably heard of the famous travelling 
stones of Australia. Similar curiosities have 
recently been found in Nevada, which are 
described as almost perfectly round, the 
majority of them as large as a walnut, 
and of an irony nature. When distributed 
about upon the floor, table, or other level 
surface, within two or three feet of each 
other, they immediately begin travelling 
toward a common centre, and there huddle 



up in a bunch like a lot of eggs in a nest. 
A single stone, removed to the distance of 
three and a half feet, upon being released, at 
once starts off, with wonderful and some- 
what comical celerity, to join its fellows; 
taken away four or five feet, it remains 
motionless. They are found in a region 
that is comparatively level, and only bare 
rock. Scattered over this barren region are 
little basins, from a foot to a rod in diameter, 
and it is in the bottom of these that the rolling 
stones are found. Thev are from the size of 
a pea to five or six inches in diameter. The 
cause of these stones rolling together is 
doubtless to be found in the material of 
which they are composed, which appears to 
be loadstone, or magnetic iron ore. 

The Plantamour Comet. — Some weak 
people may have been alarmed by the state- 
ment, copied in most of the papers, that 
Prof. Plantamour has discovered a comet of 
immense size, which is rushing toward the 
earth with fearful velocity, and is to dash 
against our planet on the 12th of August 
next. "We fear," says Nature^ ''that there 
is no foundation whatever for the rumor. 
In the present state of science nothing could 
be more acceptable than the appearance of 
a good largo comet, and the nearer it comes 
to us the better, for the spectroscope has a 
long account to settle with the whole genus, 
which up to this present time has fairly 
eluded our grasp. But it is not too much 
to suppose that the discovery would be too 
dearly bought by the ruin of our planet. 
Doubtless, if such ruin were possible, or, in- 
deed, probable — but let us discuss this point. 
Kepler, who was wont to say that there are 
as many comets in the sky as fishes in the 
ocean, has had his opinion endorsed in later 
times by Arago, who has estimated the num- 
ber of these bodies which traverse the solar 
system at 17,500,000. But what follows 
from this ? Surely that comets are very 
harmless bodies, or we should have suffered 
from them long before this. But this is not 
all. It is well known that some of them, 
which have withal a very portentous ap- 
pearance, are merely the celestial equivalent 
of our terrestrial 'windbags,' and brought 
down to their proper level they would have 
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shrunk into very small dimenBions indeed, of the sun, so important to the well-heing of 



Bat there is more comfort still. The comet of 
1770 positively came so near to Jupiter that 
it got entangled among his moons, the diam- 
eter of the smallest of which is only some 
two thousand miles ; hut the moons pursued 
their courses as if nothing had happened, 
while the comet was so discomfited by the 
encounter that it returned by another road — 
i. «., astronomically speaking, its orbit was 
entirely changed. While, last of all, it is 
thought by many that in 1861, we actually 
did pass through a comet, without even 
feeling it, any more than if it had been a 
morning mist I" 



The Mammoth Cave. — A research into 
the recesses of this remarkable formation has 
lately been made by a party of scientific gen- 
tlemen, accompanied by others — the whole 
party numbering one hundred and ninety 
persons. Some additions of a very interest- 
ing nature were made to our knowledge of 
this wonderful cave. Prof. Cope collected 
fourteen specimens of various animals living 
in the cave — among others, fish, crickets, cen- 
tipedes, craw-fish, <&c. There are, in the waters 
of the cave, both fish and Crustacea without 
the power of sight. Having lost this sense by 
having no use for it, their sense of hearing 
has developed to an unusual quickness, and 
it is exceedingly difficult to catch them. 
The geological feature of the cave, as is well 
known, belongs to the secondary formations; 
and the crystals of gypsum, stalagmites, sta- 
lactites, and saltpetre are to be seen here in 
enormous abundance. A more full and for- 
mal report as to these discoveries is ex- 
pected. 

The Germination of Seeds. — An able 
writer on the subject, speaking of the action 
of the sun in the great work of the germina- 
tion of seeds, says: "Upon the chemical 
influence of the sun's rays depends the ger- 
mination of seeds as well as the growth of 
the plants. We bury the seed in the ground 
and shut it out from the influence of light, 
but we do not place it beyond the reach of 
the sun's actinic influence, for that pene- 
tr atea like heat to the little earthy couch 
^embryo plant lies hid, and arouses 
Light, or the luminiferous rays 




the plant, is actually inimical to the excita- 
tion of vitality in the seed. How singular 
is this fact I A series of carefully conducted 
experiments has proved that seeds will not 
germinate in light, although supplied with 
heat and moisture, when the actinic rays 
are cut off. Deprived of the luminous rays 
with the actinic in full force, they spring 
into life with great rapidity. Seeds sown 
upon the surface of the earth will scarcely 
germinate, as soil cultivators very well know, 
and, on the other hand, seeds buried so deep 
that the actinic rays cannot reach them will 
certainly perish. The planting of seeds, so 
as to secure the proper distance below the 
surface, is a most important point in hus- 
bandry, as it has much to do with the early 
starting of the plant and the success of the 
crop." 

The Jelly Fish. — So large a portion of 
the bulk of the jelly fish cc^. iits of water, 
that one of no Ic "• than thirty- four pounds 
weight, being left to dry in the suu for some 
days, was four' to have lost ninety-nine ' or 
cent, of its original weight. Writing of the 
appearance of these huge jelly-fish, Agassiz 
observes that " to form an idea of his trae 
appearance, one must meet him as he swiins 
along at midday, rather lazily withal, his 
huge semi-transparent disk, with its flexible 
lobed m: rgin, glittering in the l ^ i. and his 
tentacles floating to a distance of many 
yards behind him. E. cour ering one of 
these huge jolly-fishes, v/"jen o.v. in a rowing 
boat, we attempted to i. ko a rough mov 
surement of his dimensions upon the s^.o';. 
He was lying quietly near the surface, and 
did not seem in the least disturbed by the 
proceeding, but allowed the oar, eight feet 
in length, to be laid across the disk, which 
proved to be seven feet in diameter. Back- 
ing the boat slowly along the line of the 
tentacles, which were floating at their utmost 
extension behind him, we measured these in 
the same manner, and found them to be 
rather more than fourteen times the length 
of the oar, thus covering a space of some 
hundred and twelve feet." This huge mass . 
is produced by a hydroid, measuring not 
more than half an inch in length when full 
grown. 
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Spots on the Suk. — The spots on the sun 
have been quite numerous, both in December 
and January last. The largest of these im- 
mense excavations was 12,000 miles in di- 
ameter. Those having a diameter of 27,000 
are sometimes seen with the unassisted eye, 
when the sun wears a red aspect near the 
horizon. On August 31, 1839, a spot was 
seen having a length of 186,000 miles. Its 
apparent motion across the sun was one and 
one-quarter miles per second. Prof. Lang- 
ley, of the Alleghany Observatory, has com- 
puted the area of one of these spots lately 
visible near the centre of the sun's disc, 
from careful measurement, and found it to 
exceed 2,300,000 square miles, which is more 
than ten times the entire area of the 
earth. He says it is impossible to con- 
vey any adequate impression of the infinite 
and exhaustless energy of which one is con- 
scious while beholding this with adequate 
optical aid. Masses, the size of whole con- 



tinents, are utterly changed in shape, or 
disappear from one day to another. Some- 
times the observer watches them, and the 
whole "spot" is, to all appearance, slowly 
rotated by the cyclones which are visibly 
working there. This is one of the many 
centres of similar action, not all on the same 
scale, but baffling the eye by the number 
and incessant changes of form, which the 
draughtsman labor after in vain, and which 
even the photographer can but imperfectly 
render. Our planet is intimately connected 
with these phenomena, and they claim in- 
terest in terestial affairs. Why magnetic 
needles move responsively to these great 
changes in the sun, or why auroras should 
light up our winter sky at intervals, more 
frequently repeated as this soli&r action is 
more violent, are questions which astronomy 
is now trying to answer. The fact that 
they do so is certain ; the cause is still un- 
known. 
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Woman ik th£ Biblk. Being a Gollectfon of all 
the passages in the Scriptures which relate to 
Woman; including the books of Ruth, Esther, 
and the Bong of Solomon entire. With brief 
Notes, Explanatory and Suggestive. By Aaron 
Williams, D. D. Voir. me 1. Genesis — Song of 
Bolumon. Alfrc \ Marticn, Philadelphia. $1 60. 

In these days, when woman's position in 
the church is un lergoing revision, a recur- 
rence to the iiv: iC testimonies upon the sub- 
ject is jr . hat is needed, '.his is a book 
ire the times, from a writer oT known scho- 
larship, theological research, and practical 
ability. The plan is original; Scripture 
quotations are referred to first in order, in- 
cluding eAtire books, as Ruth and Esther; 
these are accompanied with ample commen- 
taries. 

St. Paul iir Rome; or the Teachings. Fellowships 
and Dying Testimony of the Great Apostle in 
the City of the Ceesars. Being Sermon8j>reached 
Jn Rome in the Spring of 1871. By J. R. Mac- 
duff. D.D.. author of ■' Memories of Bethany." 
B. Carter k Brothers, New York. 

When in Rome, as we may infer from this 
excellent volume of sermons, the author 
surely did not do as the Romans have been 
doing for the past fifteen hundred years, 



make great account of the numberless un- 
founded traditions concerning Paul and his 
associates. His work shows how little we 
need of such embellishments to render a set 
of discourses, prepared on the basis of fact, 
truly pleasing and edifying. 

FiRKSiDK Sctsnce. A serlcs of popular Scientific 
EsHays upon subjects connected with Everv-day 
Liie. By James R. Nichols, A.M.. M.D., author 
of the ♦• Chemistry of the Farm and the Sea." 
Hurd k Houghton, New York. 

We have in this popular treatise, science 
as applied to the useful arte and to common 
things. From such titles of chapters as 
'* Chemistry of a Pint of Kerosene," ** Chem- 
istry of a Lump of Sugar," •* Chemistry of a 
Cigar," readers will infer its character. 

Maxual op ExoLisn Literature for Schools aitd 
Colleges. By John 8. Hart, LLD. Eldridge ft 
Brother, Philadelphia. 

The characters are arrayed after the man- 
ner of constellations, a bright star of the 
first or second magnitude forming the centre 
of the group. The style is attractive, and 
the work will prove one of the most useful 
of its class. 
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L4DT Brm's GoTBRittsa, or the Corbet Chronicler 
By Lucy Ellea Guernsey. T. Whittaker, Pub- 
lisher. 

A religious story in the form of a journal, 

giving a faithful picture of life in England 

two centuries ago. 

AB0U5D THE WoRLD: 8ketches of Trayel through 
many l^nds and over many .Sea««. By E. D. G. 
Prime, D. D. Harper A Brothers. New York. 
Price. $i.OO. For bale by Alfred .Mortien, Phila- 
delphia. 

Rev. Dr. Prime has travelled to some pur- 
pose, as this large and important volume 
shows. One good result of its perusal will 
be a better acquaintance with the numerous 
missionary fields of the present day, for Dr. 
Prime's journey was undertaken with special 
reference to this subject The information 
in regard to foreign countries is fresh and 
copious, and as the work is abundantly illus- 
trated, it will be highly acceptable in the 
family circle. 

BcDE*s Crabitt. By Hesba Stratton. author of 
'•Max Kromer," ••Nelly's l)ark Days." etc. New 
York: Do«lU A Mead. For sale by A. Martien, 
Philadelphia. Price, 81.50. 

The keynote of the book is well put forth 
in the first paragraph: 

"It seems a strange thing for me to tell 
the history of my life, for I am a person of 
no consequence at all, a poor farmer's 
daughter, and an unlearned woman ; having 
only learned one lesson well, and even that 
not well enough: that all things do most 
surely work together fcJr good for any one, 
however poor and unlearned, who loves 

God." 

The narrative passes from England to 
Australia, and to England again, leaving 
upon the reader's mind aluminous track, not 
easily efi'aced, in its impressions of pathos 
and Christian faith and patience. 

MouxTAiifBKRixo IX THB SiERRA Netada. By Cla- 
runco King. J. R. 0.>«good A Co., Boston. 

Among the sketches in this book which 
contribute. to make us better acquainted with 
our new western world of mountain and 
plain, is the hair-breadth escape of Mr. King 
and his companion in climbing and descend- 
ing the summit of Mount Tyndall. The 
exploit is equal to anything that has been 
published lately in Alpine narrative. There 
is much variety and entertainment in this 
book for those who like narratives of ad- 
venture and rough life. 



A CoMMR!rrART. Critical and Explanatory, on the 
Old and New Testaments. By the Rev. Robert 
Jamieson, D. D., Glasgow, Rev. A. R. Pausset, 
York, England, and Rey. Dayid Brown, h.li^ 
Scotland. 

All the writers of this excellent commen- 
tary are well known as Scripture expositors 
in all parts of the world where the English 
Bible circulates. lu this work, Dr. Jamie- 
son takes the Old Testament as far as Esther, 
Mr. Fausset the remainder, closing with 
Malachi. In the New Testament, Dr. Brown's 
task ends wilh Romans, Mr. Fausset furnish- 
ing the exposition of the remaining Epistles 
and the Book of Revelation. Modern re- 
searches in all departments of biblical study 
have in late years been conducted with so 
much industry and success that the demand 
is reasonable for new commentaries embody- 
ing the fruits of recent labors. Not a year 
passes without the settlement of vexed ques- 
tions, the removal of serious difficulties, and 
the discovery of new beauties in the Word, 
through the copious illustrations afforded 
by linguists and oriental explorers. 

The combined work is very far from being 
a body of lifeless orthodoxy ; nevertheless, 
the Old Testament portion, though exceed- 
ingly rich in suggestions, seems to fall short 
in the experimental element. In this par- 
ticular. Dr. Brown, in the New Testament 
portion, comes to the rescue. Private read- 
ers, no less than ministers and teachers, who 
prefer brevity in an exposition, will find the 
Commentary fully equal to their require- 
ments. Complete in one volume of 1350 
pages, from the press of S. S.*Scranton & Co., 
Hartford, Conn., and for sale by Alfred 
Martien, Philadelphia. The portion em- 
bracing the Pentateuch has been brought oat 
as volume I., by J. B. Lippincott & Co., 
Philadelphia. Pages 715. 

Two Familt Motokis. By Marie Soph i a Schwartz 
Translated from the Swedish by Selma Horv ana 
Marie A. Brown. Lee and Shepard, Boston. 

Miss Schwartz is almost as able a writer 
of fiction as Miss Frederika Bremer. With 
less of tenderness, she is her equal in strength. 
The moral tone of this volume is good, and 
its aim is higher than that of most of Mist 
Schwartz's stories. 

From Holt A Williams, through Claxton, 
Remsen <fc Haffelfinger, Philadelphia, The 
Mystery of Orcival. By Emile Gaborian. 
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SKETCHES IN ROME. 



BT MRS. C. H. B. LAINO. 



CLOSE OF THE HOLY WEEK, 187a 



THE morning of Holy Saturday finds 
Rome still shrouded in gloom; 
her hells silent, and her altars draped in 
mourning, with the image of the cru- 
cified Saviour surrounded by kneeling 
priests and holy women. In many of 
the churches the matin services are re- 
plete with all that can stir the sympa- 
thies of the crowd. This is particularly 
the case in the ** Ara Coeli" — the church 
of the Capuchins, San Paoli in Vincoli, 
San Lorenzi, and in others of less notci 
But in St. John Lateran, that grand old 
pile that takes precedence even of St. 
Peter's, as "the mother and mistress of 
the churches," the services for Holy Sa- 
turday are especially devoted to the bap- 
tism of heretics, Jews, and Turks, who, 
renouncing their infidel proclivities, de- 
sire to be admitted into the holy Roman 
Church. This day is also set aside for 
the consecration of bishops and young 
priests. 

At an early hour, therefore, we were 
on our way to this ancient basilica ; yet 
early as we were, others were astir before 
us. Venerable bishops, prim abbes pick- 
ing their way over the unclean stones 



like genteel black-birds; cowled friars 
and bare-footed monks, mingled in with 
all the varied groups which Rome pours 
forth to make "a Roman holiday" — 
these, with all sorts of vehicles, from the 
gay carozze, to the ricketty little one 
horse "trap," were crowding through 
the narrow streets which led to the 
Piazza Laterano. Diverging from these 
we ascended the beautiful slope of the 
Esquiline hill, passed that splendid edifice, 
the basilica of Santa Maria Maggiore, 
and soun entering upon a road closely 
bordered with stone-pines, came out in 
front of the old amphitheatre of Castrense, 
its site partly covered with the basilica 
founded by Constantine the Great to 
receive the sacred relic of the Holy Cross 
brought from Jerusalem by his mother, 
the Empress Helena, viz., the "Santa 
Croce in Gerusalemme." 

The glory of the morning crowned 
with a halo of light the statued apostles 
upon the summit of St. John Lateran, 
and at the moment illumined a flight of 
doves, circling the form of our Saviour, 
one of which alighted upon the halo 
which crowns the image. True it was 
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but a chance act, and yet it was one 
which thrilled our hearts, for this beau- 
tiful symbol, chosen by God himself to 
declare Hb will, seemed to bear again 
those blessed words, " This is my beloved 

Ascending the well worn marble steps, 
we stood beneath the grand old portico, 
and then entering through the centre 
bronze door, proceeded up the nave, and 
finally, like so many "Artful Dodgers," 
secured a good standing point amid the 
crowd in one of the transepts behind the 
high altar. The crowd, as usual, were 
very belligerent, and we were obliged 
(for the first time, I am glad to say,) to 
exert ourselves in self-defence. Two 
nice-looking peasant women, dressed in 
picturesque costume, took us under their 
especial protection, turning up their 
no8(»s at the pushing crowd, and saying 
confidentially in a loud whisper, " Ah, sig- 
m)X\\\2L,foreste(ri^^' to which I smiled, and 
nodded knowingly, like a born Koman. 
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of course, took place in the baptistery, 
the other services were to be in the 
church. After waiting half an htmr, a 
beautiful chant, accompanied by the or- 
gan, heralded the procession. We could 
only catch the twinkling light of the 
candles above the heads of the multitude 
as they came in; and then the inton- 
ing of the prayers, the Cardinal Grand- 
Vicar officiating, was borne to our ears. 
At a certain part of the ceremony there 
was for a moment a solemn silence ; the 
organ broke upon this with a mournful 
prelude, and then the crimson screens 
upon the Baldechino rolled inward, as if 
by magic, disclosing the heads of St. 
Peter and St. Paul, surmounting statues 
of silver bronze, their actual skulls being 
encased in the bronze mask! This is 
what is meant by exposing the heads of 
these two apostles. 

After this, a company of the Swiss 
guards came in and filed into the tran- 
sept where we stood, and that was a 

ty sure indication that other services 

d take place within the tribune be- 

the altar; and in a few moments 

whole procession passed close bv us, 




including the new converts, two Jews, 
(a man and a woman,) and those who 
were to receive their ordination as priests. 
The Cardinal Vicar was a splendid look- 
ing old man, apparently seventy-five 
years of age. The converts bore candles; 
those who were to be ordained were 
robed in white linen to their feet, and 
each one had a garment of white doth 
thrown over the left arm, neatly folded. 
The altar cloth, of white satin and gold, 
was superb. I could catch the lustre of 
jewels also in the richly embroidered 
flowers. The chair, too, was covered 
with white and gold. The Cardinal took 
ofi" his vestments of yellow satin, and 
received a robe of white and gold, which 
he put on ; then his embroidered gloves, 
with the splendid ring over his little 
finger, and next his glittering mitre was 
placed on his head. 

Mass then commenced, and at the very 
first words the young priests arose from 
their seats and threw themselves prostrate 
upon the pavement in ranks of five and 
six, side by side, the whole length of the 
tribune. I do not mean simply on their 
knees^ but flat down upon their faces. 
In this attitude of the most penitent and 
humble devotion, they remained while the 
Litany and other prayers were chanted. 
It was a singular sight. The newly 
baptized converts were now led in turn 
up to the Cardinal Vicar, seated in the 
big chair before the alter, who, taking a 
pair of scissors, clipped a little lock of 
hair from the crown of their heads, put 
over their shoulders a little gown of 
white, falling just to the hips over their 
black skirts, then blessed them, and th^ 
passed on. As this rite closed, swe^ 
music was heard, and a curtain was sud- 
denly withdrawn from a niche behind 
the altar, disclosing a large painting of 
" Christ risen from the dead," and at the 
same moment all the bells in Rome, which 
arc never rung in Holy Week, from 
the noon of Maundy-Thursday, until 12 
o'clock of Holy Saturdv.y, — sent forth a 
joyous peal, " Hallelujjji, Christ has 
risen!** The effect was certainly veiy 
beautiful. How much there is in the 
Roman Catholic religion which appeahs 
to the senses ! Fine music, splendid 
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paintings, gorgeous dresses, scenic effects, 
pompous ceremonies — all that can charm 
and bewilder! 

This done, and after a long prelude of 
ceremonies, which kept the old Cardinal 
passing to and from the chair to the 
altar, et cetera, the reverend prelate again 
sat down, and then the young priests 
advanced, two and two, and knelt before 
him, kissing the toe of his slipper. He 
blessed them, made over th( m the sign 
of the cross, and administered the sacred 
wafer to each one; and then, as they 
knelt, threw over them the garments 
which each brought folded; they were 
pluviums of white cloth, lined with yel- 
low silk, and trimmed around with gold 
braid an inch wide. Kissing his hand, 
each priest now passed on. I asked an 
old French bishop who stood by my side, 
if the services were nearly over. He 
smiled derisively, I thought, and assured 
me it would yet be two hours ere all was 
done! Two hours! I could not stand 
that, beginning already to have a cold, 
faintish sensation from having stood so 
long inhaling the sickly incense, and the 
garlic breath of many standing near. So 
we elbowed our way out from the tran- 
sepf. The fresher air in the body of 
the church revived us, and we drove to 
the 

CHURCH OF ST. IGNATIUS, 

Here, too, was a great crowd. The 
church was beautifully illuminated. The 
High Altar especially looked lovely ; the 
candles behind rising in a graceful sweep, 
circling the entire breadth of the nave, 
up to the very top. The music, too, was 
very fine. We arrived at the church 
just in time to see the procession carry- 
ing the Host around, borne by a priest 
under a canopy of white satin. 

The Litany of the Saints was then 
sang by the clergy, and the choir and 
congregation responded. This closed the 
afervices, of which, however, we had seen 
but a small part. We thought of driv- 
ing over to St Peter^s to see what was 
going on there, but remembering that we 
bad two engagements for the evening, 
▼iz., for the washing of the feet of the 
Pilgrims at the Hospital Trinita de Pel- 



legrini, and for the Baths of Caracalla, 
we concluded to go home and rest. 

WASHING THE FEET OF THE PILGRIMS 

is a great institution in Rome. These 
pilgrims, men and women, young and 
old, travel a long distance to be in Kome 
during the Holy Week. I believe they 
are required to come at least sixty miles, 
and must bring certificates from their 
parish priest attesting their good charac- 
ter, or they cannot be admitted to the 
privileges they claim. Tired and foot- 
sore, they come from their long journey, 
but as soon as they behold the dome of 
St. Peter's, sdl bodily ills seem to vanish. 
For several days before Palm Sunday, 
they come flocking into the city. We 
meet them on the Campagna, with staff 
and scrip, steadily pursuing their way; 
or we find them at the gates, or clustered 
about the steps of the churches — the old, 
perhaps, sleeping upon the hard stones, 
their little bundles under their heads — 
the young, bright, laughing, and helping 
to relieve those more &int and weary 
than themselves. 

These pilgrims are well cared for as 
soon as they present themselves. ' Every 
night during the week, they are waited 
upon in turn — washed, fed, and housed 
by the confraternity of Trinita de Pelle- 
grini, consisting entirely of the nobility 
of Rome. On the evenings of Thursday, 
Friday, and Saturday, visitors are allowed 
to witness the proceedings, provided 
they have a ticket from some responsible 
person. 

We left the house at seven o'clock, and 
after a long drive reached the hospital, 
which is close by the Ponte Quattro 
Cafi. As we drove around this large 
building to the entrance at the rear, our 
way was thronged, and the steps, even to 
the doors, were crowded with the pil- 
grims, waiting for admittance. Some of 
them looked very sick and weary; some 
very dirty; others had evidently ^^ smart- 
ened^^ themselves up, and looked very 
nice in their short blue petticoats and 
red jackets. We were admitted by an- 
other door, and fortunately met a very 
pleasant lady, one of the noble sisterhood, 
just going in, who was disposed to be 
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very obliging and commnnicative — taking 
us through the long corridors, where the 
tables were already provided with abun- 
dant food for their pilgrim guests. 
Everything was as clean as wax, and 
tempting little dishes of green salads, and 
spring onions, and radishes, were scat- 
tered up and down with the bread and 
cold meats. 

She also conducted us into the room 
where the washing of the feet is done, 
and then hurried us back up stairs into 
the apartment in which all visitors must 
remain until the time arrives for them to 
be admitted to the ceremony, telling us 
that the Lady Superior, who, by the way, 
is a Princess, would be very angry if she 
should chance to come in and find us 
within the forbidden precincts. The 
ladies of this sisterhood, as I said before, 
are all of high birth, some of them very 
young — not over sixteen; the Superior 
herself cannot be more than thirty-five, 
I think. As they came in, each one put 
on her uniform — a large apron of Turkey 
red, wrapping nearly around the black 
dress, with narrow straps crossed over 
the shoulder; over this a little apron of 
white dimity, with the badge of the con- 
fraternity worn on the left breast. 

At length a grated door was thrown 
open, and we were told to pass through, 
and then came the usual rush and push- 
ing of a crowd, anxious each one to be 
the first. However, we all descended a 
flight of stairs in safety, and found our- 
selves in a long room, divided off upon 
one side by a railing. Around the wall of 
this enclosure was one continuous high 
))ench, and underneath, ranged in close 
order, were little foot-tubs filled with 
warm water. In a few moments from an 
outer hall appeared the pilgrims, each 
one conducted in by the lady who was 
to wash her feet, leaning on her arm. It 
was a very curious sight ; these old sun- 
buraed, travel-worn pilgrims, in their 
singular costumes, with the white hand- 
kerchief thrown loosely over their heads, 
the suds falling down against their swar- 
thy skins — for this night nearly all we 
saw were quite old — one or two only were 
young — one woman had a little child in 
her arms. Poor souls, they all looked 



exceedingly frightened, and as if they 
would gladly make their escape from this 
rite, notwithstanding they had trayelled 
so fiir for it, and that by so doing, they 
were helping to wash away the sios i^ 
the fair sisters who performed the act^ 
who receive ^^ indulgences^* from the 
church for their deeds of charity. These 
poor women were now seated upon the 
high bench, their shoes and stockings 
stripped off by the fair white hands of 
the sisters kneeling before them, thdr 
feet immersed in the warm water, and 
then the washing commenced in good 
earnest. 

Such a splashing! though the sound 
was partly lost in the chanting, which one 
of the sisters, book in hand, continued, 
walking slowly up and down as the rite 
went on. Really some of the feet looked 
as if they needed washing; and one ladj 
told me she believed those of htr pil- 
grims had never touched soap and water 
before ! We only stopped to witness tbe 
first washing, and not to see them fed, u 
we were in haste, having engaged to 
drive to the Baths of Caracalla. Tbe 
night previous, four hundred and fi% 
pilgrims were entertained at the hos- 
pital . 

While the fair sisters are performing 
this act for their brown pilgrim sisters, in 
another part of the building cardinals 
and nobles are doing the same for the 
pilgrim brothers. 

I met with quite a rebuff as I came 
away. It is the custom here, as dse- 
where, to hand a small gratuity to the 
man who opens the door, or acts as guide. 
Thinking I must do the same here, as I 
was passing out I slipped a coin into the 
hands of a tall man, clad in flaming red 
cambric from top to toe, who stood in 
the passage. ^'Mon dieu, madameT 
he exclaimed, thrusting it back upon me. 
"Nous sommes nobles, — nous sommes 
nobles, je vous dis!'* Then up Tushed 
another red bug, "Que voulez vous, 
madame? nous sommes des gcntils- 
hommes!" I laughingly apologized, and 
hurried along, my companions convulsed 
with laughter at my discomfiture. Those 
"Red cross knights" were cardinals or 
princes! 
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BA8TER. 

Sunday^ April 17th, — At five o'clock 
this morning the bells clefl the air from 
eyery campanile and belfry in Rome; 
and from Castle St. Angelo came peal 
after peal of cannon, announcing, just as 
the sun rose in glory above the eastern 
horizon, that even so Christ, the Son of 
^ghteoosness, had risen from the dead, 
and " become the first fruits of them that 
slept" 

At seven o'clock our carriage was at 
the door, and we were off for St. Peter's. 
Never have I seen such a display of the 
military as gathered within that vast edi- 
fice. Troop after troop of the Palatine 
Guard marched in, and at the word of com- 
mand ranged themselves in double line 
up and down the nave. Next came the 
Zouaves, and formed across and through 
the aisles. Now appeared the Swiss Guard, 
with silver helmets, waving plumes, and 
fiashing halberds, and with measured tread 
murched on to the Confessional, circling 
uround it and interspersing themselves 
here and there amid the throng. In 
beautiful uniforms, the body guard of 
the Pope next advanced, soon followed 
by the splendid Garde Mobile, in white, 
scarlet, and gold; and lastly, came the 
Pioneers, (as we call them at home,) 
with white aprons, huge grenadier caps, 
and towering blacic feathers. The clank 
of arms, as each company filed into posi- 
tion, sounded strangely in the house of 
God. 

We were furtunate enough to obtain a 
fine position in the front rank of the 
Palatine Guard. The procession, when 
at length it came on, was indeed a splen- 
did pageant. The gorgeous robes of 
erimson and gold were all thrown aside 
for vestments of pure white and gold, with 
the exception of the oriental bishops, 
who came out in even more splendid array 
than usual, with jewelled mitres, and 
pluviums flashing with gold and pre- 
cious stones, their heavy black beards 
low down on their breasts, their black 
Bjes and swarthy complexions affording 
ft great contrast to the pale and gray- 
baired old men who form so large a pro- 
portion of the cardinals and bishops of 



Rome. The Pope, too, (and finely he 
looked,) was arrayed in white vestments, 
crusted with gold embroidery ; and as he 
was borne up the nave, under a superb 
canopy of white satin, attended by a 
magnificent cortege, both of clergy and 
laity — for on this day the municipality of 
Rome, the governor, senators, and the 
diplomatic corps unite in the procession — 
the sight, was more imposing than any I 
had yet seen under the dome of St. Pe- 
ter's. The music, too, was fine; indeed 
the whole church, in every particular, 
puts forth this day her grandest efforts 
to do homage to the risen Lord. 

The sacred rites at the high altar 
were then conducted by the Pope and 
clergy. At the tinkling of a bell, an- 
nouncing the elevation of the Host by 
the Pope, silence fell upon the crowd ; 
every voice was hushed, every knee 
bent, and the clank of arms rang loudly 
upon the marble pavement, as each sol- 
dier simultaneously bent to the sacred 
symbol. Then suddenly, far up in that 
lofty dome, as it might be the joyful 
paeans of the angelic host, the clear, 
sweet, exultant notes of the silver trum- 
pets rang through the church, floating 
above the heads of the multitude, and 
breathing tones of exuberant gladness, 
echoing down where pope and cardinals, 
with uncovered heads and folded hands, 
were humbly kneeling before the sacred 
emblems styled the "body and blood of 
our Lord and Saviour." 

This scene lasted perhaps ten minutes. 
One would bardly believe it possible that 
so solemn a silence could be preserved 
amid such a vast multitude; and then as 
suddenly every one rose to his feet, 
and the choir burst forth in a glorious 
"AUelujah! Allelujahl" Now came the 

BLESSING OF THE BOLV RELICS. 

Though why such relics, made sacred 
by the sufferings of Christ, should require 
a blessing from mortal hands, I know 
not. Long benches, covered with tapes- 
try were brought in, and placed in line 
in front of the militnry; these were for 
the use of the cardinals, whose spruce 
lacqueys at once assembled in their grand 
liveries. While the Pope, ascending to 
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the balcony of St. Veronica, blessed the 
the cross, the spear, and saintly handker- 
chief, the cardinals remained in silent 
devotion before these benches. 

The ceremony was an interesting one, 
yet we preferred to hear and to witness 
again the Pope's benediction from the 
balcony — a repetition, but far more grand 
than that of Thursday. Happily we 
had not to undergo the terrible crowd- 
ing and pushing, for the same officer who 
had proved our good genius on several 
former occasions, conducted us into of the 
long corridors of the Vatican, where we 
could witness the whole scene without 
the least annoyance from the press of the 
throng. 

If the crowd seemed immense on 
Thursday, to what can it be compared 
this day? In the first place, all around 
the spacious area of St. Peter's, taking 
in the fountains, the obelisk, and the 
broad space beyond, extended double 
lines of military on foot, and behind 
them, drawn up in solid phalanx, were 
the mounted guard. Then, up and down, 
and across the area, the flashing helmets 
of the Palatine Guard were seen above 
the heads of the crowd — thousands and 
tens of thousands of men, women, and 
children! Wherever a foothold could 
be obtained, or a seat, there they were — 
on the balconies, on top of the colonnades, 
on the base of the obelisk, even under 
the spray of the fountains^ — no inch of 
ground was vacant. No one can ever 
forget such a sight ! 

And when the bells rang out their 
welcome peal — when trumpet and cym- 
bal, and the booming cannon rent the air 
as the Pope appeared, we, too, waved 
our handkerchiefs, and cried " Viva Pius 
IX!" as enthusiastically as any one. 
The benediction was given in clear, dis- 
tinct tones, as on Thursday; and when 
the Holy Father retired from the bal- 
cony, the Easter morning services were 
finished. 

As we returned to the church, and 
viewed the crowd from the portico, we 
thought we had never witnessed a more 
animated scene — and it was also a very 
be-iutiful one. 

The military remained firm in position. 



and the crowd, though surging like the 
waves of the sea, did not appear to dimin- 
ish in numbers ; while through this im- 
mense multitude whirled the gorgeous 
red and gold equipages of the princes 
and cardinals, their prancing steeds seem- 
ing hardly to be held in check by the 
exalted puppet in livery guiding the 
reins. It was like looking down upon a 
forest of trees tinted with autumn dyes 
and moved by a gentle wind ; or, like a 
garden of bright flowers — the yellow and 
green pompons of the soldiers, mingling 
in with the red dresses of the Contadini, 
and other bright colors in the crowd, 
giving that effect to the scene. It is not 
a stretch of fancy to say that the count- 
less white parasols held by so many, ap- 
peared like huge birds swooping over 
this gay parterre. With all this came 
the murmur of the two lovely fountains, 
their bright waters shivering in rainbow 
hues as they leaped upwards, and then 
fell with a deliciously soothing sound 
into their broad beds. Such a scene can 
never be described or painted by word 
or pencil. We might look upon such a 
picture, but must lose the active life, the 
stir, the ever-shifting kaleidoscopic effect. 
In the evening we went early to wit- 
ness the 

ILLUMINATION OF ST. PETBR*S, 

which commenced at half-past seven 
o'clock. How beautiful it all was! 
Again the immense piazza of St. Peter's 
was crowded ; every space allotted by the 
military filled in with carriages; some 
ladies in full dress shivering on the back 
seats ; others wrapped to their chins in 
heavy rugs; some standing up, others 
venturing upon the seat with the driver — 
all anxious to see. Three times, owing 
to the self-sufficiency of a little mounted 
monkey in bright uniform wielding a . 
sword, we were obliged to change our 
position ; our carriage ordered from one 
point to another, just for the purpose, it 
seemed, of showing his pride of office. 
Other carriages shared the same fate, and 
it was amusing to listen to the expostula- 
tions and anathemas vouchsafed to this 
papal authority vested in a uniform. 
As the twilight began to fade away 
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into the darker shades of eveniDg, lights 
were seen slowly creeping from column 
to column, from cornice to cornice, flash- 
ing across the noble facade in brilliant 
lines, and up the beautiful dome to 
the cross which crowns the ball upon 
the summit, bringing out the architec- 
ture of that splendid pile with a pencil 
of fire; and then sweeping around in 
waves of light, touched the graceful colon- 
nades, giving to each marble statue a 
niche in the dark blue sky. " Can any- 
thing be more glorious !" we exclaimed, 
and even as we spoke, in the twinkling 
of an eye, as though touched by some 
magic wand, a stream of golden fire 
flashed from the cross, thousands and 
tens of thousands of tiny balls of fire 
rolled over the dome, and darted down 
the already blazing columns, and shot 
athwart the broad front; and St. Peter's 
stood forth a palace of golden light, from 
the pinnacle cross to the marble pave- 
ment, like some celestial mansion sud- 
denly unveiled to mortal eyes ! 

Having thus witnessed the whole illu- 
mination of St. Peter's, from the first 
"silver" to the "golden" lighting up, our 
next desire was to view the scene from a 
greater distance ; and accordingly we drove 
out of the city by the Porte Angelica, 
around by the Ponte Molle, entered 
again through the Porte del Popolo, and 
then up to the Pincian, which gave us a 
lovely view of the illumination nearly the 
whole distance. 

It was indeed a charming drive,— the 
full moon rising above the horizon, the 
sky studded with heaven's golden lamps ; 
and as we bowled along on the banks of 
the Tiber, that beautiful dome of light 
was swinging, as it were, in the heavens. 
We alighted at the Pincian, and having 
tickets, were admitted to the parapets of 
the French Academy, from which a per- 
fect view of St. Peter's was obtained. 
There it proudly stood, still shining and 
glittering in the calm, beautiful night, 
perfect in every line, not one ray dark- 
ened of its glorious brightness ! 

Nearly four hundred men are employed 
in the illumination of St. Peter's, which 
occurs twice a yej^r — at Easter, and on 
the twenty-ninth of June — the festival 



day. So dangerous is the task, especially 
the lighting up of the ball and cross 
surmounting the dome, that those men 
employed upon it receive the absolution 
from the Pope before entering upon the 
duty. There are 590 lamps used in the 
first or silver illumination, augmented to 
689 when the swift golden lighting takes 
place, as the clock strikes eight. 

The next day was Easter Monday, and 
we reserved our energies for the even- 
ing, in order to witness 

THE GIRONDOLA, 

the grand fire-works, which annually take 
place Monday evening after Easter, at 
the expense of the government, and are 
very superb. Formerly the Girondola 
flashed from Castle St. Angelo, but for 
several years has been transferred to the 
Pincian. At half-past six o'clock we 
drove to the Place del Popolo, to view this 
grand pyrotechnic display. All around 
the circle which fronts the Pincian Hill, 
a range of balconies was erected, with 
hangings of crimson, white, and gold, 
and brilliantly lighted, which, under the 
circumstances, seemed unnecessary, but 
it looked well. These balconies were for 
the nobility and their friends, other per- 
sons of distinction, and for the clergy; 
one, a little more showy than the rest, 
was intended for the ex- King and Queen 
of Naples, the Duke of Modena, and 
other titled persons. Into one of these 
balconies we were admitted by a geiis 
(Tarmes^ after showing our tickets, which 
had been sent to us by one of our Roman 
friends. Below the balconies were ar- 
ranged chairs and benches, twelve deep, 
shut in by a railing, and protected by 
the police. Tickets for these reserved 
seats could be purchased by any one; 
and then the whole centre of the piazza 
was left free to the public, and a good 
use did they make of the privilege. 

Platoons of soldiers, in double ranks, 
were stationed around ; also, the Palatine 
and Mounted Guards, and three large en- 
closures were set off for the music, one 
at either side, and one in the centre, in 
which the finest brass bands of the city 
were stationed, to do their part in the 
evening's entertainment. 
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Rapidly the piazza b^an to fill. It 
was amasiog to see the people look about, 
and rush hurriedly hither and thither to 
secure a good situation. We oould afford 
to laugh, ]:)eing so well off ourselyes! 
The four old lions at the angles of the 
fountain, were mounted at once by men 
and boys ; and some clung, like sailors, to 
the obelisk. The steps of the two tmn. 
churches at the entrance of the piazza 
were crowded up to the very doors, and 
the windows and house-tops were filled 
with people. The balconies, too, received 
their freight. The holy brethren seemed 
just as anxious to see the sights as the 
most worldly person among us ; they were 
everywhere, and did quite as much of the 
crowding as the less saintly elbows. The 
balconies in which they sat were more 
crowded than any of the others; broad- 
brimmed hats, decked out with green, 
shaded the pleasant faces of the bishops 
or cardinals; and the black or purple 
caps sat jauntily over the dark flowing 
locks of orientals, and many an uncovered 
gray head mingled in with them. Before 
eight o'clock, the hour at which the 
Girondola was to commence, the whole 
piazza was filled— crowded ; probably 
more than 30,000 people being there jam- 
med together — a laughing, good-natured, 
orderly multitude. And all this time, 
one or another of the bands was playing 
the most animating airs, eliciting many 
cheers and much clapping of hands. 

At the moment the clock of Santa 
Maria del Popolo struck the hour of 
eight, a lurid glow shot athwart the Pin- 
cian, the loud report of three cannons, 
followed simultaneously by a shower of 
rockets, gave the signal; and with the 
same magical rapidity as marked the 
golden lighting up of St. Peter's, the 
"New Jerusalem" in glorious beauty 
stood revealed. There it was — ^its lofty 
pinnacles, its towers, its streets of jaspar, 
and its gates of pearl, a^ shown to the 
Evangelist St. John by the angel ! And 
on a rising mound of glory stood St. 
John, while by his side a Being all glo- 
rious, with wings of silver, was pointing 
to this city of the Great King. 

We were permitted to gaze on this 
beautiful scene for five minutes, when it 



gradually &ded away and away, until, 
with the last faint glimmer there shot into 
the air long streams of fire, breaking into 
myriads of many-colored stars flashing 
through golden rain ! Again the cannon 
pealed, and rockets like the teils of 
comets trailed across the heavens; and 
then we saw another palace of a ruby 
hue, transparent, beautiful; over the en- 
tablature was written in letters of gold, 
" Viva Fio Nona,'' surmounted by the pa- 
pal arms, at which the band struck up the 
national air. This vanished^ and instantly 
the heavens were brilliant with sheets of 
vari^ated fire, in form like immense 
bouquets, from which little meteors, like 
birds, would suddenly dart and skim 
down to earth, or soaring higher, would 
shake down tiny particles of light, as it 
might be shivers from a rainbow. 

Again the booming cannon and the 
hissing, flashing rocket; and ndw, the 
whole front of the Pincian was one scene 
of blazing wheels, spinning round and 
round with ever-increasing speed, drop- 
ping sparks of gold and silver; and then 
from each cylinder suddenly burst forth 
streams of fire of every hue, mounting 
high in the air, and then, with a deaf- 
ening explosion, forming into crowns and 
wreaths of the most ravishing beauty, 
sailing above the heads of the crowd, and 
then vanishing away. 

Another cannon, and now hundreds 
of rockets ascended at once, crossing, 
twining in radiant beauty, and falling 
again in showers of golden rain. And 
finally, the whole magnificent display 
culminated in the illumination of the 
piazza itself, previously prepared with 
high poles placed all around it and 
around the obelisk, on which were hung 
small open lanterns containing some in- 
flammable material. At the last discharge 
of cannon, immense jets of flame rose, 
and then burst in the air, from which 
darted fiery snakes, dragons, and scor- 
pions. With a hissing sound, these circle 
the piazza, touching with tongues of fire 
the little lanterns as they pass, and thus 
igniting the polar lights ; this duty done, 
they die away, leaving the whole piazza, 
and the sea of human life within it, ijn 
the lurid light thrown from those many- 
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hued globes of fire ! What a spectacle it 
was — that crowd of humanity, that waver- 
ing, surging sea of upturned faces, re- 
flecting every color of the lights above 
them. 

With the Girondola closed the Easter 
festivities. But on the Wednesday fol- 
lowing, Rome again put on her holiday 
attire to commemorate the day which, 
in 1859, saw the safe return of Pius IX. 
from Gaeta, to which the revolution -af 
1849 banished him for a time. 

This was. the last display of loyalty to 
the Pope made by the Komans upon the 
recurrence of this anniversary. Ere 
another, Victor Emmanuel claimed the 
temporal sovereignty and their allegiance. 
"No banners swept, the air; no gorgeous 
draperies enfolded the balconies, or draped 
the archways of Rome's proud palaces; 
no solemn rites of thanksgiving for ^^ Pio 
Nono"' were celebrated at her altars. 
Upon the Pincian Hill, as the shades of 
evening fell, one dwelling alone was seen 
to display proofs of fidelity to the "old 
man of the Vatican." Lights began to 
• flash from window to window, until the 
whole front became ablaze, and in letters 
^of pale rose-color, surmounted by the 
Papal arms, was traced " Viva Pio 
NonoP^ But, even as from our windows 
on the Piazza de Spagna we looked upon 
this bold deed, loud shouts, accompanied 
with hisses, groans, and derisive cries 
were heard, and a crowd of men and 
boys, and women, too, every moment 
augmenting in numbers, rushed tumultu- 
ously up the old Spanish steps, and ham- 
mering at the doors of the dwelling from 
which this offensive display was made, 
ordered the lights to be instantly extin- 
guished, or they would break in the win- 
dows, and themselves destroy those futile 
attempts to proclaim fidelity to a deposed 
sovereign ! In less than ten minutes the 
objectionable house was lefl in total dark- 
ness, and then, with hoarse cries of 
^^ Dovm with the PopeT^ ^^ Live Victor 
Emmanuel r^ the mob dispersed. 

But on the evening of April 20th, 
1870, Rome, the grand old city, sat upon 
her seven hills in a blaze of light. Every 
piazza or square, was like Fairy Land, 
hung with innumerable little lamps of 



every hue, and adorned with the most 
charming devices. Every obelisk shot 
up into the calm night a tower of spark- 
ling beauty, every temple and every arch 
was drawn in fiery lines, dancing and 
quivering in the wind. 

The Pantheon was a beautiful sight. 
The fountain in front shimmered from a 
grotto of light and loveliness. At each 
angle the waters leaped down into the 
broad basin in alternate shades of yellow, 
violet, red and green ; the spray shower- 
ing around, as it were, tiny jewels of 
rubies and emeralds. The grand old 
Pantheon itself was left in darkness, save 
a magnificent cross, ten feet in height, 
composed of myriads of golden stars, 
which was planted between the columns 
of the portico, against those ponderous 
bronze doors. The darkness in which 
the other« portions of the building were 
left seemed typical of the darkness of 
idolatry in which this temple was reared 
and consecrated to " All the Oods," and 
the radiant cross that Light which came 
into the world to break the gloom. 

The Piazza Navona and the Piazza 
Colonna were as scones from the glowing 
pages of the "Arabian Nights," and with 
trees bearing as radiant fruit as ever 
Aladdin plucked from the magician's 
cave. And here, too, we met the great 
enchanter who, from the halls of the 
Vatican, had thus set Rome in a blaze. 
Yes, the venerable pope himself, leaning 
back in his gilded coach, drawn by those 
superb black horses, came on through the 
crowd, which with loud " vivas^^ welcomed 
the papal cortege. The Holy Father 
looked around upon those glowing signs 
of his children's love (as evanescent did 
they prove as meteoric showers) with a 
pleased smile, and blessed them a§ he 
pa^ssed. 

In the Fountain de Trevi old Neptune 
uplifted his colossal form, crowned with 
a glittering halo of stars, and surrounded 
by water gods and Tritons. The sea- 
horses plunged their huge hoofs in the 
sparkling waters, which dashed over the 
rocks in volumes of violet and green 
blended, while all around the broad and 
massive balustrade twinkled an endless 
array of golden lamps. How beautiful, 
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too, the Quirinal and the Capitoline 
Mount, their palaces most beautifully il- 
luminated, and adorned with transparen- 
cies of the Pope! The Corso looked 
magnificent. Every window, from ground 
floor to attic, the entire length of this 
beautiful street, was hung with colored 
lamps, while at the comers pyramids of 
starry lights were constantly revolving, 
and interspersed with all these were glow- 
ing transparencies, not only of the pontiff 
in ceremonial robes, but also blazing forth 
various scenes in the life of the Pope, 
especially of his triumphal return from 
Graeta. 



The old Spanish steps fluttered all 
over with the innumerable tiny lights 
placed around their graceful sweep, tier 
upon tier, dancing like golden butterflies; 
while the beautifiil obelisk was one blaze 
of starry loveliness, from pedestal to the 
cross upon its summit, and around the 
circular parapet of the steps above shone 
wreaths and crosses of fire. Of the little 
balloons which floated over the old city, 
or of the many "firefly boats" that glided 
up and down the Tiber, I will not speak. 

Suffice it to say, that this, one of the 
last efforts of Koman loyalty to Pius IX., 
was well acted. 



THE WAYS OF PROVIDENCE. 

A JEWISH LEGEND. 
BY T. E. 

MOSES, the man of God, 
Mused, as so oft do we. 
On the strange ways of Providence, 
That dark, unfathomed sea: 
Reason, right, justice, all seemed gone, 
And blind, wild chance to rule alone 1 

But hark ! the Almighty^s voice 
Breaks through the clear blue sky ; 
" Come up the mount, and in God's light 

Behold, with unveiled eye, 
How earth's dark mysteries all appear. 
Seen in the light of heaven so clear!" 



Far on the plain below, 

A soldier from the fray. 
Stops at a spring to quench his thirst. 
Then speeds him on his way. 
Meanwhile, loosed from lys girdle-band, 
His' purse is dropped upon the sand. 

Next comes a little child ; 

Picks up the shining gold ; 
While, as he goes, a weary man. 
Feeble, and faint, and old. 
Sits down beneath the palm-tree's shade, 
To rest his weary limbs and head. 
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Back, for his treasure lost, 

With speed the soldier flies ; 
And when all knowledge of the gold 
The weak old man denies, 
The soldier, furious, heeds him not. 
And fiercely slays him on the spot ! 

Amazed and horror-struck, 

Moses exclaims aloud, 
That such enormous, dreadfiil crime 
Should be by God allowed. 
When lo ! a still small voice and clear, 
Breaks thus upon his listening ear: 



" Think it not strange,** it said, 

"The old man's blood should flow; 
His sin but finds him out : 
For know, that, years ago, 
That same old man, in vengeance wild, 
Murdered the father of that child T 



Down from that mount of light 

The heaven-taught prophet came ; 
God's ways, though dark before, 
Thus, at a glance, made plain. 
For now he sees, in heaven's own light, 
The Judge of all the earth does right I 






CHRISTIAN MISSIONS IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 



BY W. T. F., D.D. 



THERE never was a darker period 
in the Church's history than that 
which enshrouded it at the close of the 
last century. Formalism had, to a great 
extent, taken the place of piety among 
Christian professors, and religion had 
become more a State policy than a living, 
sanctifying power of the human heart. 
Worldliness and sensuality had invaded 
the very sanctuary itself, and the minis- 
try had yielded themselves to be governed 
by a spirit more mercenary and self-seek- 
ing than godly and self-denying. Infi- 
delity, deistic and atheistic, never before 
combined so much wealth and power, 
learning and influence, as against the 
doctrine of the divine authorship of the 



Bible and of the Christian religion, as at 
this period. Hume devoted his acute 
logic to subvert the popular belief in the 
miracles of Jesus, and Gibbon his learned 
skill as a historian to brand the Christian 
Church as the creature of falsehood and 
superstition. Paine sent forth his ribald 
" Age of Reason" to corrupt the morals 
of society by his blasphemous obscenities, 
and Voltaire employed his mighty pen 
to " crush the wretch," as he designated 
our blessed Saviour. The Encyclopedists 
swept the whole circle of sciences in the 
spirit of deadly hostility to all the funda- 
mental facts and teachings of the gospel, 
and flattered themselves that they would 
soon be able to wipe out the Christian's 
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creed from the &oe of the earth. The 
Church was comparatively dead, and its 
enemies were never more alive and active, 
and never more powerful. The poison 
of rationalism was epidemic, and all 
Christendom felt and suffered by its 
infection. 

But Christ had his noble, heroic, faith- 
ful witnesses, who withstood this lethar- 
gy and formalism on the one hand, and 
this virulence of unbelief and godlessness 
on the other, — ^who, as defenders of re- 
vealed truth and exemplifiers of a life of 
purity and holiness, were as distinguished 
for their eminence of learning, and ability, 
and influence, and power, and as zealous 
and untiring in their activities as the 
strongest and most active of those who 
sought to overthrow the superstructure 
of Christian faith by undermining the 
foundations on which alone it was able 
to stand. They were living witnesses for 
Grod in a slumbering Church, and amidst 
an infidel generation, and they witnessed 
not in vain. They were the true follow- 
ers and servants of the Seed of the woman 
whose commission was to bruise the ser- 
pent's head. 

But the French Revolution came — ^an 
infidel revolt against spiritual despotism. 
As such revolt, we sympathize with it; 
and had it been inspired by another ani- 
mus than that of utter repudiation of all 
religious truth and duty, its history 
would not have been that sad and tragi- 
cal history which it is. Wrongs and 
oppressions which had been enacted in 
the name of the religion of the merciful 
Jesus had galled to desperation the minds 
of independent thinkers, who, knowing 
no other Christianity than that by which 
they had suffered, determined, in the 
spirit of bitter revenge, to extinguish in 
their own blood the authors of the St. 
Bartholomew massacre. It was the reign 
of terror, because the reign of atheism. 
"It was the culminating point of the 
infidelity of kings, priests, and people; 
the visible expression and embodiment of 
the mind of France, long tutored by false- 
hood and impiety; the letting loose of 
Satan on the earth, that all might see 
and wonder at the Beast!" And it is 
the tragic proof, written never to be 



erased, that the Christianity of fiome is 
not the Christianity of the Bible^ and not 
a Christianity tolerable to any bnt a peo- 
ple who are deeply mersed in ignorance 
and superstition. 

But true Christians clung the more 
closely to their Saviour, as they beheld 
the bloody enactments of his enemies. 
Their faith as Christians became more 
dear and precious to them, as they saw 
the ruin to which they, who were un- 
moored from this &ith, rusfied blindly 
and recklessly. Their former compara- 
tive indifference gave way to renewed 
zeal for the honor of their insulted Sa- 
viour. Even infideb themselves grew 
alarmed at the results of their unbelief, 
and "mere worldly politicians trembled 
at the spectacle of unprincipled millions 
wielding power that affected the destinies 
of Europe, and recognized the necessity 
of religion to save the State at least, if 
not to save the soul." All society heaved 
to its deepest foundations with the throes 
of this desperate attempt to rob the hu- 
man heart of its faith and trust in the 
only living and true Grod. 

In the midst of these throes the nine- 
teenth century was ushered in. They 
were throes of blood. Wars everywhere 
prevailed. All nations were involved in 
them. In Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
America, the first part of this century 
was distinguished by the march of armies, 
and the devastations of fire and slaughter 
which followed in their cruel track. 

It was, therefore, a time of great ac- 
tivity in the powers of both good and evil. 
The slumbering energies of the Church 
were aroused. Christians threw off their 
lethargy, and put on the whole armor of 
God, that they might fight the good fight 
of faith, not with carnal, but with spir- 
itual weapons. Missionary societies were 
formed, Bible societies were organized, 
Tract societies were created. The pulpit 
and the press accepted their high calling 
to propagate the truth, to enlighten the 
ignorant, and regenerate the corrupt. 

Before the commencement of this cen- 
tury, only ten Protestant missionary so- 
cieties existed, and only two of these 
had entered the mission field with any 
efficiency, — ^the society of the Moravians, 
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and that for the propagation of the gos- 
pel in foreign parts. There was then not 
a single missionary society in all America. 
Then the ohject sought to be accom- 
plished by these societies was regarded by 
the majority of the Church as highly 
chimerical. In 1796 the General As- 
sembly of the Church of Scotland, in 
response to two overtures addressed to 
them on this subject, denounced the 
scheme of foreign missions as ** illusive,'' 
"visionary," and ** dangerous," and de- 
creed 'Hhat it was improper and absurd 
to propagate the gospel abroad, while 
there remained a single individual at 
home without the means of religious 
knowledge." Carey was represented as 
a "crazy cobbler," because he had deter- 
mined to go to India to teach there the 
doctrines of the religion of the cross. 
And so all the first missionaries suffered 
in reputation among some of their dearest 
friends, and went forth with little sym- 
pathy on their behalf in the Church they 
lefl behind. 

And the cry of "chimerical" that was 
raised against them seemed to- be sus- 
tained by the fact that, in the providence of 
God, there was then no opening by which 
they could find an entrance into any of 
those lands where they conceived the 
purpose of introducing the gospel by 
their agency. The world was everywhere 
closed against them. Was not this a 
proof that they were not in the line of 
their obligation? Was this not evidence 
sufficient to show that it was not the will 
of God that they should undertake so 
mad and impracticable a scheme? So 
even Christians reasoned. But notwith- 
standing all this, they went forth. These 
. circumstances were only trials of their 
faith in the Divine promises. Their 
faith triumphed, and they went forth, not 
in their own strength, nor in the strength 
of the visible Church, but of Him who is 
the King and Head of the Church, and 
who said, " Lo, I am with you alway, to 
the end of the world." Carey, and Marsh- 
man, and Judson, and Kice, and Mor- 
rison, and Gutzlaff, and Milne, and Mills, 
and a host of others, who were pioneers 
in this glorious work, have left us not 
only the hbtory of their lives and labors 



as a monument of their devotion to the 
single aim which actuated them, but they 
have left us the fruits of their tearful 
sowing, which we are now joyfully reap- 
ing. They were God's heroes, whose 
names shall shine as the stars forever and 
ever. They were messengers for Christ, 
who went forth as agents of the fulfil- 
ment of the evangelical promise that all 
nations shall be blessed in him, and they 
went forth not in vain, for " He that is 
holy, He that is true, He that hath the 
key of David, He that openeth and no 
man shutteth, and shutteth and no man 
openeth," He opened the way for them, 
by means so remarkable as to leave them 
no room to doubt that they were being 
divinely guided and protected, and that 
their mission would ultimately be rewarded 
with the most complete success. And the 
way once opened by Him whose counsel 
stands and who does all His pleasure, no 
man was able to shut it. And now mission- 
aries of the cross, male and female, not by 
twos or threes, nor by the tens and 
hundreds only, but by the thousands, are 
running to and fVo throughout the whole 
earth, and the knowledge of the Lord is 
being increased as in no preceding age. 

When the London Missionary Society 
was formed in 1795, the question was 
asked, "Where shall we go?" But now 
to the same question, instead of the echo 
"Where?" the answer comes, "^1?/^- 
where^ everywhere^ And go where we 
will to-day, on our journey round the 
world, or in exploration of its various 
national or tribal domains, among the old 
and decrepit civilizations of the East, or 
the newer civilizations of the West, or 
the barbarism of the frigid North, or 
those of the torrid South, our pathway 
of travel will be cheered by beacon lights 
kindled by Christian missionaries, and 
shedding their benignant and saving ra- 
diance to dissipate the darkness that 
covers the earth, and gross darkness that 
covers the people. More than fifty mis- 
sionary societies now occupy the field, 
nearly all of which have each a greater 
annual income, and employ more laborers 
than all the societies together of the Pro- 
testant Church before the year 1800. 

And what are their present advantages 
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for carrying on their work, as compared 
with what they were at the commence- 
ment of this century? They are many 
and very great. They are advantages 
which distinguish the existing century 
above all the centuries which have gone 
before, and which, as the morning twi- 
light heralds the rising sun, herald the 
coming of that predicted period when the 
heathen shall be given to Christ for his 
inheritance, and the uttermost parts of 
the earth for his possession. 

One of these peculiar advantages con- 
sists in the universally open door^ to 
which we have already referred. By 
this, God says to his Church enter in. 
We are now shut out from no nation, — 
from no kindred, people, or tongue. On 
the contrary, the Macedonian cry comes 
to us from every quarter, " Come over 
and help us." And the providential 
events which have brought to pass the 
opening of this universal door, when they 
are properly considered and understood, 
are most encouraging and assuring. They 
attest that "the field is the world," and 
not some more easily accessible portions 
of it only ; and they render the execution 
of the grand commission, "Go ye into all 
the world, and preach the gospel to every 
creature," practicable, and not visionary, 
or illusive, or absurd, as some were 
tempted to assume in -r^ard to it, when 
the way seemed every where closed 
against them. 

God, and not the Church — not man — 
has opened this wide door for our gospel 
missionaries. Even they, of mankind, 
who have been instrumental in wresting 
from this door the locks and bolts which, 
for a time, secured it against the intrusion 
of the religion of the cross, had no such 
beneficent purpose in view, .when their 
instrumentality was made effective to 
produce this result. They were instru- 
ments only under the control of the 
Divine agency, fulfilling the purpose of 
the Divine Redeemer. Among the events 
which have been overruled to bring to 
pass this hopeful issue, to give free course 
to the word of the Lord that it may be 
everywhere glorified, even the sword of 
wicked war has figured conspicuously, 
thus illustrating how wonderfully the 



wrath of man is made to redound to the 
Divine praise. The Christianity of the 
Bible knows no sword as its weapon of 
defence or aggression, but that of the ^ 
Spirit. Carnal weapons it repudiates as 
unholy, and not to be wielded in the 
name of Him whose advent was celebrated 
by the angelic anthem, " Peace on eardi, 
and good will to men." But from the 
bloody scene on Calvary, where the Son 
of God was taken, and with wicked hands 
was crucified and slain, down to the 
bloody scenes which were enacted by the 
late Franco-Prussian war, carnal weapons 
wielded in the interest of carnal ambition, 
and for purposes however ungodly, and in 
the execution of deeds however unright- 
eous and cruel, have served not only to 
demonstrate the power of human corrup- 
tion and the misery and ruin of sin, but 
also to accomplish the designs of a mer- 
ciful Jehovah for the subversion of 
Satan's kingdom and the building up of 
the kingdom of Messiah in the world. 

Hence, even the sword — the carnal, 
bloody sword — the sword that knows no 
mercy and acknowledges no law but that 
of violence, — the sword which the Chris- 
tianity of the Saviour scorns to use for 
the propagation of its truth and extension 
of its power, has, by the overruling 
providence of God, been made the unwit- 
ting instrument of breaking down the 
political barriers that withstood the free 
course of the gospel ; has been the mighty 
key in the hand of Him who is king of 
nations as well as of saints, by which 
every door which was shut against the 
messengers of God's mercy to our lost 
race has been thrown wide open. Verily 
what hath God wrought, and by what 
seemingly unpropitious means ! The 
gospel of peace follows in the wake of 
war! "Blessed be the Lord God, the 
God of Israel, who only doeth wondrous 
things." 

Another advantage enjoyed by the Chris- 
tian missionaries of the nineteenth cen- 
tury over those of any preceding centuiy, 
consists in the many mechanical inventions 
which have been developed and brought 
into practical use since this century be- 
gan. We speak of these as mechanical 
inventions^ but they are great moral and 
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politir.al powers in the world. They 
multiply indefinitely the capacities of man 
both for well-doing and for evil-doing; 
but the God of human genius, by which 
they were achieved, has consecrated them 
to promote the triumphs of the Redeem- 
er's kingdom as destined to be universal. 
They are, therefore, invaluable helps to 
the Christian Church in the fulfilment 
of its world-wide mission. These helps 
were not in her possession before the 
year 1800. Then there were no steam- 
ships. Then there were no steam-pro- 
pelled factories. Then there were no rail- 
roads. Then there were no magnetic tele- 
graphs. Then there were no Hoe's cylin- 
ders nor Howe's power printing-presses. 
Then there was no universal commerce as 
there is now, — the creature of the pre- 
ceding applications of mechanical forces. 
And all these distinguishing advan- 
tages, resulting from these modem agen- 
cies of human skill and enterprise, pertain 
peculiarly to Christian civilization, and 
especially to Protestant Christianity. Ro- 
man and Greek Christianity have with- 
stood, rather than embraced and improved 
for their interest these wonderful achieve- 
ments of these latter days. Spiritual 
despotism saw an enemy, and not an 
ally, in these creatures, and at the same 
time promoters, of a progressive civili- 
zation. And it was not permitted to 
paganism in any of its forms, nor to 
Mohammedanism, to become invested 
with a power so grand and mighty as 
that with which their religious systems 
would have been invested, if these inven- 
tions had originated within their domain, 
and had been made subser\dent to their 
propagation. But this was not possible, 
for their religions have no adaptiitions to 
such propagation, and they have no such 
inspiring effect upon the genius of their 
subjects as to enable them to achieve 
such results. It is only under the fos- 
tering sun of the institutions of Bible 
Christianity that the inventive mind and 
creative skill of man have displayed their 
god-like capacity so to combine and con- 
trol the innate forces of inanimate nature 
as to convert them into mighty auxilia- 
ries for the execution of the beneficent 
purpose of God for the salvation of our 



lost race, through the universal faith of 
the only truth which he has revealed for 
this end. 

And now we may say of these dis- 
tinguishing creatures and co-adjutants of 
the Christian civilization of the age, as 
David said of day and night, as witnesses 
of God's declaration of glory: "There is 
no speech nor language where their voice 
is not heard. Their line is gone out 
through all the earth, and their words to 
the end of the world." And wherever 
they have gone, or wherever they will 
yet go, they proclaim to the peoples who 
witness them as the grand achievements 
of Christian genius, a religion superior 
to their own, and best adapted to develop 
and promote every interest of our com- 
mon humanity, intellectual, social, politi- 
cal, moral, and religious, — the one re- 
ligion destined to attain a universal 
dominion over the hearts and consciences 
of mankind. 

Our steamships are in every port. 
The products of our manufactories are in 
every market. The shrill whistle of our 
railroads is echoed in the jungles of Asia 
and on the sands of Africa. Our tele- 
graph girdles the globe. And our print- 
ing-presses are dispensing the leaves of 
the tree of life for the healing of the 
nations. 

It is true that the art- of printing is 
not an invention the glory of which can 
be claimed for the present century. It 
had its ''fulness of time" assigned it 
about the middle of the fifteenth century, 
and it was the forerunner of the reforma- 
tion of the following century. It was 
by means of this art that the symbol of 
"the little book open" in the hand of 
the mighty angel of the Apocalypse was 
fulfilled. But now, through its increased 
efiiciency by the application of steam and 
the improved machinery of its presses, it 
is enabled to emit thousands of sheets 
where formerly it could only emit one. 
And as endowed with this extraordinary 
efiiciency, its advent among the social 
powers of the world dates within the last 
fifty years, and therefore it is properly 
associated with that class of powers for 
which this nineteenth century is distin- 
guished above all its predecessors. 
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And what a combination of powers is 
that to which we have just referred, as 
powers under whose auspices and by 
whose cooperation the religion of Jesus 
Christ is now making its world-wide ag- 
gressions! How happily they affiliate 
with each other, and contribute, each 
one, to supply what another lacks, to the 
great end that Christian civilization may 
become universal I They are all parts of 
one harmonious system of powers or- 
dained to revolutionize every order and 
condition of human society in the inter- 
est of God's purposes of mercy for man- 
kind. These powers, combined, have de- 
veloped our universal commerce; they 
have made this commerce both necessary 
and practicable; and this commerce has 
broken down every barrier that stood in 
its way, or is breaking them down. 
There is no climate so inhospitable either 
by oold or heat, and there is no nation 
built in by walls so impregnable as to 
exclude forever this univereal Christian 
commerce. It doubles every cape; it 
enters every bay; it penetrates, to the 
head of navigation, every river; it searches 
for an open sea around the north pole; 
it cuts its way through the heart of 
granite mountains; it throws its viaducts 
over deepest ravines ; it builds its high- 
ways through barren deserts, and in the 
midst of dense wilderniesses ; it wakes up 
the inhabitants of mountains and valleys, 
of continents and blaiids, to a new con- 
sciousness of the dignity and destiny of 
their manhood-nature — to new ideas, new 
conceptions of things, new aspirations, 
new powers. It is tlie all-conquering 
march of Christian civilization; and 
therefore, it is the all-conquering march 
of Christianity. 

Wherever Christian commerce goes, 
the Christian Bible and the Christian 
missionary go. The one is wings to 
the other, so that in their union and co- 
operation we see the prophetic symbol 
realized of an angel flying in the midst 
of heaven, '' having the everlasting gos- 
pel to preach unto them that dwell on 
the earth, and to every nation, and kin- 
dred, and tongue, and people." Com- 
merce furnishes the wings; and the 
missionary, with the open Bible, 




bringing to all mankind, in their own 
tongues, the knowledge of €U>d*8 revealed 
will, constitutes the angel now flying 
abroad and universally disseminating the 
" glad tidings of great joy," which were 
designed "for all people." 

In 1804, when the Foreign Bible So- 
ciety was formed — ^the first organization 
whose exclusive object was to publish and 
circulate this " book of books" — the Bible 
was accessible in languages spoken by 
only two hundred millions of our race, 
and the then existing publishing facilities 
were inadequate to occupy this compara- 
tively limited field. But now it is acces- 
sible in languages spoken by nearly eight 
hundred millions. Into all the principal 
languages of the earth this book has been 
rendered, and into very many, also, for 
which an alphabet and a literature had 
to be created, and were created fur the 
express purpose of making them the me- 
dium of the transmission of God's word. 
And now many Bible societi^, with their 
more numerous printing presses, are issu- 
ing their millions of copies of the *' blessed 
Scriptures" every year, and their entrance 
is giving light to many millions more who 
have hitherto sat in darkness and in the 
region and shadow of death. God is thus 
saying to the children of men everywhere, 
Prepare ye the way of the Lord ; make 
his paths straight. 

And as the century progresses towards 
its close, the prospect brightens. The 
successes of the past are guaranties of 
greater successes in the future. Hitherto 
the work of Christian missions has been 
chiefly a work of preparation. And 
what a work! How vast! how difficult! 
Under what embarrassments and against 
what opposing obstacles has it been ac- 
complished. . No work in the whole his- 
tory of mankind has ever been achieved, 
which demanded so much heroism of 
character, such high order of intellectual 
ability and such profundity of learning, 
such severity of self-denying labor and 
application, such faith and fervor of love, 
such piety and devotion to human weal, 
as the work of preparation which has, 
within a little more than half a century, 
been accomplished by Christian mission- 
aries. In view of the magnitude of this 
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work, and the difficulties encountered and 
overcome in its accomplishment, and the 
comparatively small number of those who 
have been directly engaged in it, it is not 
possible for any one to say that modern 
Christian missions have been a failure. 
Their successes have been vastly beyond 
what any mere human agency could have 
attained. The means employed by man 
were altogether inadequate to the results 
which have followed their use. But 
Grod's providence was the forerunner of 
these means, and his Holy Spirit the effi- 
cient co-worker with them, and hence the 
successes. 

All religions are in the field, and all 
infidelities also ; but Christianity alone is 
active and powerful. All the forces in 
human society which minister to the de- 
velopment of human capacity in mind, 
and heart, and life, — which are really 
promotive of human progress, are enlisted 
on behalf of the religion of Him through 
whom we have redemption in His blood. 
The battle between the seed of the ser- 
pent and the Seed of the woman is being 
waged on every field on which human 
souls are gathered, and the final conflict 
is approaching when the Seed of the 
woman shall bruise the serpent's head, 
and the power of evil will be forever 
overcome, and Christ, whose right it is, 
shall reign forever and ever. The Sand- 
wich Islands, where, at the beginning of 
this century, there was not a single Chris- 
tian, are now in rank among Christian 
States, and their idols are all destroyed. 
Madagascar, which, a very short time 
ago, persecuted to death the followers of 
Jesus under its government, has now ac- 
cepted Christianity as its established reli- 
gion. China, which is still hostile to 
foreigners, notwithstanding its treaty 
binding it to keep peace with them, is 
sending its tens of thousands of the dis- 
ciples of Confucius to learn, at our very 
doors, the way of eternal life through 
Christ crucified. Japan has its chosen 
sons in our Christian colleges, and is 
manning its own universities with edu- 
cated men of Christian science from our 
own land — a feet auspicious of the early 
lifting up of the cross to the believing 
gaze of the inhabitants of that most dis- 
22 



tant country of the East. The king of 
Siam has become a nursing father to our 
missionary laborers within the bounds of 
his domains, and a contribution of his, 
prompted by gratitude to his own Chris- 
tian teachers, is now educating the son 
of a missionary in our own country, in 
whose heart the purpose exists to recipe 
rocate this generous benefaction of a 
pagan king, by going in due time to 
labor for the conversion of his pagan 
subjects to the religion of Christ. 

In India the changes are marked and 
rapid. The system of caste has been 
broken in its power, and human sacrifices 
to its idol deities have been abolished, 
and the people are beginning to appreciate 
the blessings of a better religion than 
that of Brahma. The deep darkness is 
being irradiated by gospel light, and 
Christian missionaries are there now the 
object of protection, who a very little 
while ago were subject to persecution. 
Syria has its Christian churches and semi- 
naries, and we are blessed with the bright- 
ening assurance that that land in which 
trod the feet of our adored Redeemer, 
but which has been trodden so many 
centuries by the Mohammedan devotee, 
will ere long be reclaimed to Christ. 
Turkey concedes to the Christian the 
freedom of his religion, and tolerates, by 
express law, the conversion of its sub- 
jects to the faith of Jesus. The waters 
of the Euphrates are being dried up, and 
the kings of the East are coming in to 
possess their land. The slave-trade has 
ceased from all the dark coasts of Africa, 
and Christian republics are rising upon 
its bosom, that its benighted natives may 
be drawn within the pale of Christian 
civilization. Italy, Spain, Portugal, Aus- 
tria, Mexico, and the South American 
States are all stretching forth their hands 
towards the light of Bible truth. 

In all these, and in other lands not 
here mentioned, native missionaries are 
being raised up to carry on with great- 
er efficiency the work begun by the 
foreign missionaries in their midst, and 
more rapidly, more wonderfully, more 
surely will the work advance hereafter 
than heretofore. "Revolutions in the 
physical world anticipate in a single night 
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the slow progress of ordinary causes ; so, 
for aught we know, may God, by some 
evolution of his providence, make one 
year do the work of many." Indeed, he 
has already done so in several instances, 
and the indications that he will favor us 
with more remarkable providences of this 
kind are brightening in every direction. 
The foundation once thoroughly laid, the 
superstructure will have few impedi- 
menta to its completion. The lighting 
of a city with gas or furnishing it with 
water for its thousands of inhabitants 
may be costly, and demand even years of 
labor in digging trenches and laying pipes 
and adjusting them, but once this work 
is completed, the light and water are 
almost an instantaneous result. 

So may we not hope it will be with the 
bringing of the light and the refreshings 



of the gospel to the many millions of oar 
race, — ^that when the work of preparation, 
now so well advanced, shall be entirely 
completed, a nation may be bom to the 
Lord in a day. 

." See ! the gospel sun arising 

Where its oeams have never shone; 
All the fiends of hell surprising — 
Satan trembles on his throne. 

Lo ! the prophecies falfilling, 
All shall seek the Savioar's face; 

Every nation shall be willing, 
In the day of sovereign grace. 

Haste thy coming, Jndah's Lion, 
Make the powers of darkness flee; 

Come, thou Comforter of Zion, 
All thy people wait for thee. 

Comfort all her desert places, 
Make her wilderness to bloom, 

Let her frait of holy graces 
Pour thee forth a rich perfume." 
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II. A SUNDAY IN THE BEL ALP. 



THREE of US Stood below in the 
village of Brieg, beside the river 
Rhine, in the hot noon sun, looking up 
the sides of the Bel Alp from under the 
eye-shade of our hands. We could not 
hear the songs of the reapers in the fields 
just outside the village, but we could see 
all the seasons of the year. The wheat 
ran up the Bel Alp a little way, about 
as far as sufficient to yellow-moccasin the 
foot of the mountain. Above this rose 
a wide spring pasturage; beyond the 
pasture a heavy belt of firs, sombre as 
November; above the firs, the bare 
ground of a barren, cheerless December; 
and above this, one vast stretch up to the 
clouds, and to the right and left, as far as 
the eye could see, of unbroken, deep- 
snowed midwinter. 

We had just come down from the 

plon, and it was Saturday. At the 

little restaurant, where we took our 

, the proprietor and his wife had 




both in a friendly way recounted the 
glories of all the mountains round about, 
but far more in their praise figured the 
Bel Alp. So here we stood scanning all 
the lower line of the snow fields, along 
which line we were told the hotel could 
be seen without the aid of a glass. This 
was true enough when one had found it, 
but the finding of it was not so simple a 
matter. Under our field-glasses the de- 
tails of the mountain were so magnified 
that a search for any particular thing 
seemed hopeless, and as for the eye, when 
at last the house was found, it appeared 
to be only a bit of gray color about one 
inch square. Verifying our discovery 
by our telescopes, it was seen to be a 
large house, solidly built of stone and 
cement, promising fair accommodations. 
Putting our glasses back into their cases, 
tightening a little the straps that held 
our knapsacks upon our shoulders, and 
picking up our alpen-stooks, we crossed 
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the river by the old stone bridge, follow- 
ing the open road a little way until a 
narrower path, shaded on either side by 
a hedge, diverged mountain-ward. 

Y(^ may be sure that our quiet Sun- 
day here was prefaced by a sound sleep. 
Between the valley and the hotel we had 
a steady five hours climb. The ascent 
is much sharper than that of Mount 
Washington, and the hotel is nearly one 
thousand feet higher than the Tip-top 
house, while still several thousand feet 
below the summit of the Alp. But be- 
side our preparation by exercise, we had 
an involunUury Saturday-night bath, for 
the clouds came down to meet us in the 
belt of forest, and deluged us abundantly, 
the whole mountain side shaking with 
peals of thunder. 

Sunday morning. — One who has 
waked up to find himself in the clouds, 
will not easily fi^rget his first impressions 
of that hour. It seemed as if the world 
had dropped away and lefl us floating in 
space. Looking out of the window, not 
even the ground upon which the hotel 
was built could be seen in the earlier 
hours. There was no apparent motion to 
these curtains of the sky, and we thought 
of that description of the Most High, 
how '^ He made darkness pavilions round 
about him, dark waters, and thick clouds 
of the sky." But as the sun rose, there 
began round about us that ^^ spreading of 
the clouds" which so excited the awe of 
the writer of the book of Job ; and in the 
movements to right and left, now gently 
rising, now settling noiselessly down, we 
looked upon those delicate '^balancings of 
the clouds" justly put among the "won- 
drous works of Him which is perfect in 
knowledge," 

Afler breakfast, the landlord came to 
us and said : " Gentlemen, the clouds 
have uncovered the glacier ; would you be 
pleased to see it now?" Now a Swiss 
landlord is usually a man of many words, 
quick, shrewd, not a little noisy, not 
seldom bombastic But this man spoke 
to us in a quiet and reverent way which 
we did not at all understand. It happened 
that neither of us three had seen a 
glacier from above its bed, and as this 
hotel was new, and the route hitherto an 



unfrequented one, our guide books had 
given us no hint of what was before us. 
The house is built with one side upon 
the lip of a ravine, one thousand feet 
deep, which separates the Bel from the 
Reider Alp. We followed the landlord 
to one of die windows on the side toward 
this chasm, and looked down. 

It has pleased God that I should see 
many of the mountains and valleys, 
both of America and Europe; I have 
seen the ocean beaten to foam by the 
wind of winter, and have stood upon the 
blocks that choked the crater of Vesuvius, 
breathing only through thick muffles, 
that saved us from suffocation by the 
fumes and smoke; but never, upon moun- 
tain or sea, has the majesty of His pre- 
sence so overwhelmed my thoughts as 
upon that quiet Sunday morning, when 
from out the breaking clouds I looked 
upon the glacier of the Grosser Aletsch. 
Here was a cleft in the broad side of the 
overland chain, a cleft whose lower end 
overlooked the valley of the Rhone from 
an elevation of nearly a mile. Where we 
stood, at a point nearly over the terminus 
of the glacier, the gorge muFt have been 
about one-half a mile in width. The de- 
scent of the bed was neither precipitous 
nor slow, but so inclined that the eye 
took in miles and miles of this mammoth 
river of ice, whose whole length is seven 
full leagues, and whose central width 
reaches nearly one league and a half. I 
do not know what proportion of its 
course was visible to us standing there, 
only I know that back and still further 
back it reached until the narrowing pros- 
pective was lost in the wilderness of 
granite and snow that closed in upon its 
source. The Mer de Glace upon Mount 
Blanc is a brook beside this, and the 
Viesch but a confectioner^s toy. These 
plunging glaciers, with their pinnacles, 
turrets and chasms, in appearance are 
not unlike the ice-curtain with which the 
winter sheathes the Amerioan fall at Ni- 
agara. But to picture the Aletsch glacier 
one must imagine some mighty Amazon^ 
with a channel deep as a sea, flowing 
scarcely ruffled amid the grandeur of the 
mountains, the desolateness of an eternal 
winter, and the solittude of the clouds, — 
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suddenly become as still as stone, remain- 
ing immutable forever. I do not say 
why it is, but I know that we three who 
looked for the first time upon this sight 
that Sunday morning, spoke to one 
another only in subdued voices. Men 
profess to have eliminated Sinai from 
their interpretations of Deity ; but I have 
noticed that they never look upon a 
Sinai without uncovering the head and 
speaking with reverent words, as if there 
were somewhat of God there. I have 
often heard it said, too, that it was only 
in the affection of God, not in his might 
or changelessness, that man's soul could 
find delight ; however that may be, this 
I know, that live as long as I may, an un- 
failing source of joy will be the recalling 
of the emotions of that moment when, for 
the first time, in the solemn silence of the 
mountains and the Sabbath, I looked 
from out the clouds upon a mighty power 
wrapped in an eternal repose. And when 
men talk to me of heaven as if it were 
"a glorified picnic," I cannot but re- 
member that the profoundest joys of 
this, my present life, have passed wholly 
beyond the province of laughter or of 
words. 

There was at the inn an English chap- 
lain, with two other guests. When the 
dining-tables had been set one side, a 
rude little pine pulpit was brought into 
the breakfast-room, and the service of 
the day was not forgotten. 

Let this be remembered to the credit 
of the English Church and of the Eng- 
lish people, that there is scarcely a town, 
or lake, or mountain upon the continent, 
where a handful of travellers may be 
found, without a post-chaplain, who re- 
mains throughout the season. I have 
heard many a pretentious church ser- 
mon that for genuine scholarship and 
true devotion fell far below that which 
this young English chaplain delivered to 
us five hearers, reminding us out of the 
word and out of human experience, how 
God's "faithfulness reacheth unto the 
clouds." And then after the sermon, 
this little company fi-om two continents, 
knelt known and received the bread and 

p together, with the clouds hanging 
below us, and the blessed, undivided 




sunlight of heaven pouring down upon 
us all. 

Afternoon. — The sun came out, as I 
have said, about noon. Yet the clouds 
moved heavily about us, hiding botb the 
valley and the range of mountains across 
it. But just about th^ inn the noon 
was delightful. I walked up a little 
knoll behind the house, and sat upon a 
seat of rock. Yesterday we were among 
the reapers, but here was perfect May. 
We were far above the range of trees, at 
the top of the belt which looked so bairen 
when viewed from below. Just above 
us rose the snow, higher and still higher. 
I could not lay my band upon the short, 
moist sod without covering one or more 
spring flowers. Even where the snow 
had not quite gone, the crocus had thrust 
through the edge of winter's banks its 
delicate lance-like buds. Whole acres 
were starred over with its gold. Here, 
too, was an abundance of that dear friend 
of my boyhood, the anemone, for which 
I used to hunt under many a rail-fence 
in the last days of April. With what 
cries of delight we hailed this timid, 
humble and beautiftil forerunner of the 
seed-time and the harvest, God's own 
sweet angel of the annunciation to earth 
that the winter was past, and the fullness 
of times had come in, which by His 
power it should bring forth for the life 
of man. Nor was there wanting in these 
smiling fields the wild violet of our 
Northern States. 

I used in child-life to feel many a re- 
gret that our New England violets had 
not the perfumed breath of old England's 
favorites. But in many wanderings I 
have found that it has something better 
in its constancy. Since the first that I 
ever plucked, I have never missed it 
from a spring-time. By the brooks of 
New England hills, and by the broad 
rivers of the west, upon the plains of 
Italy, in the uplands of the Alps, no lover 
was ever more prompt at tryst than this to 
greet me with its friendly face. With 
these, what a troop of others ! The red 
rhododendron, that passes by the name of 
the Alpine rose, is seen in patches, though 
not so abundant here as in those stenle 
passes where little water is to be found. 
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And as I never knew what blue water 
could be until I had seen the Mediter- 
ranean, so I never knew what the same 
color in flowers could be until I saw the 
gentians of the Alps. It is as deep as 
lapis-lazuli, and as rich as the softest silk 
velvet. 

I do not know how long I sat there 
alone, thinking of the flowers and all the 
lessons that God had spelled out to men 
by the use of them ; but suddenly look- 
ing up, I saw rising out of the clouds 
across the valley one solitary and perfect 
peak, glittering more white than the mar- 
ble of Milan^s cathedral spire. What 
became of the clouds no one could say, 
only little by little they were gone. I 
cannot believe that the world was more 
beautiful or more pure upon that first 
morning when out of chaos it took on 
the form of the Divine idea, than was 
this range of snowy peaks which came 
out of the clouds into the sun. 

We were upon the south side of the 
Oberland chain, but a few rods below the 
snow. The chain that lay across the 
valley from us, presented, of course, its 
north side, so that its own snow line was 
lower than that of the Bel Alp, while its 
peaks rose much higher. The highest 
clouds disappeared first, so that each 
wondrous summit was uncovered as a 
statue, and about the base of the snow 
the clouds were folded like graceful dra- 
pery. To the east was Monte Leone, 
our old friend of Lake Como ; next to it 
the Fleitschorn, along whose winter we 
had plodded by the Simplon pass ; back 
of these the sharp and monumental Mat- 
terhom and the tip of Monte Rosa ; the 
twin majesties of the Mischabelhorner; 
the rocky front of the Glisshorn; and 
the noble bulk of that mountain without 
a peer, the Weisshom. For my own 
part, I do not think the chain of Monte 
Blanc is to be compared to this. Its 
highest points are but little higher than 
the most of these, and they lie so far 
back that their height is diminished by 
the perspective. But the upper valley of 
the Rhone seems no wider than could 
be measured by a rifle shot, and all these 
peaks, averaging above 12,000 feet, stand 
aa straight against the sky as pines upon 



the summit of a hill. In every cleft 
glittered a glacier, and beneath the les' 
sening clouds was spread the wide belt 
of dark green firs. 

There is no time, it seems to me, 

" In which the burden of the mystery, 
In which the heavv and the weary weight 
Of all this unintelligible world," 

is heavier than when looking upon the 
great works of God. At no time have 
the fretfulness, and worry, and discords 
of life seemed so painful to me as when 
looking upon these loftiest symbols of 
immobility and silence. Here I have 
appreciated the naturalness of that psalm 
in which Moses passes immediately from 
the mountains of God's bringing forth, 
to the race that is carried ^'away as with 
a flood;" and looking upon them when 
covered with the purity of this never sul- 
lied snow, the first words to come to my 
lips have ever been, " Woe is me, for I 
am lost, because I am a man of unclean 
lips, and I dwell among a people of un- 
clean lips." I think it is easy for one who 
has spent quiet, and reverent, and lonely 
Sabbaths among the great mountains, to 
understand the truth of that declaration 
that every mouth of reply will be stop- 
ped at the first revealing of God's self to 
man's sight. 

At the end of an hour the clouds had 
all gone, and from base to summit the 
chain stood up like an immense wall, that 
might shut in or shut out a world. 
While we yet sat there, feasting upon the 
incomparable grandeur of the scene, sud- 
denly from a poijit upon one of the high- 
est peaks, well up toward the summit, a 
pufi" shot out like the smoke thrown 
from the discharge of a cannon. We 
knew what that meant, — the breaking of a 
glacier and the starting of an avalanche. 
It seemed a long, long time before the 
sound reached us, but it struck the Alp 
upon which we sat with the boom of a 
mammoth gun, and seemed to spread out 
all around us, multiplying itself here as 
the thunder had done the day before. 
Meanwhile, the torrent of ice poured down 
and still down the well-furrowed side of 
the mountain, a stream white as milk, 
leaping from terrace to* terrace, now 
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turned to right and now to left, by some 
projecting crag indistinguishable from our 
distance, until at last it was lost in the 
depths of some unseen chasm among the 
lower ravines. Thousands of tons had 
gone down in that pretty cataract of 
what looked like foam; but that foam 
was in truth large blocks of ice, and the 
single puff of white smoke that an- 
nounced the coming fall was the great 
gush of snow and splintered ice which 
the bursting of the glacier flung out upon 
the air. 

After this we went into the inn for the 
afternoon service, and were glad of the 
fire in the room where it was held. The 
chill of night came long before the dark- 
ness of it. 

When the sun had left our windows, I 
looked up from my room to take a fare- 
well of the scene which we would leave 
before the morning clouds of Monday 
should have uncovered it. 

Far below us, about one mile in a 
vertical line, lay the valley of the Rhone 
and the village of Brieg. The shadows 
lay dark upon the fields and town, while 
here and there rose little whiffs of blue 
smoke from the chimneys where had 
been lighted evening fires. Above the 
village began the incomparable forests of 
fir that clothe the lower Alps, showing a 



shade leas dark t^an the valley; above 
this snow, a pure, cold white, for a thou- 
sand feet or more; then one long, thin 
cloud that lay athwart the middle of the 
snow fields as straight as an arrow, and 
appearing scarcely thid^w than a knife 
blade, itself just warmed with the faintest 
yellow ray of the son, to us already set; 
and above this the whole range of lofty 
summits, each flashing as red as a rose 
beneath the last rays of the snn. I 
turned to call some one to the window, 
but when I looked the second time, 
the warm tint had wholly vanished, 
the valley had disappeared, and below 
was but an abyss of night, while above 
there remained only so many vast pinna- 
cled ioebei^ floating upon an ocean of 
unfathomable blackness, and shone upon 
by bright, clear, frosty stars. No voy- 
ager upon Arctic seas looked out that 
night upon a more glittering scene than 
that which hung like a dream of winter 
above ^e summer night of the valley 
below ; and as we drew the curtain that 
shut out this last tableau of our Sunday 
upon the Bel Alp, we involuntarily re- 
peated the words of the Psalmist: 

^^ He giveth snow like wool ; he scat- 
tereth the hoar frost like ashes, fie 
casteth forth his ice like morsels; who 
can stand before his cold?" 



THE PLAGUES OF EGYPT. 



BY T. E. 



THE more carefully we study the 
Bible, the more clearly do we see 
and feel not only the meaning, but the 
peculiar force and meaning of every part. 
And the remark applies not merely to its 
metaphors, promises, doctrines and direc- 
tions, but especially to the various mira- 
cles of which it gives us the record. 
At first thought, the impression on 
it minds would probably be, that if 
icle was, in any case, to be wrought, 
Id be of little consequence what it 
be, whether the raising of a dead 




I man to life, or the calming of a tempesti 

' or the sending of death to the first-born 
of every family through a widdy ex- 
tended nation. All would agree and fed 
that the miracle was designed to testify, 
and did testify to God's special presence 
and interference in the case; and yet the 
first and general impression would pro- 

' bably be, that the intended purpose would 
just as well be answered by one miracle 
as by another. But the more we exam- 

\ ine and reflect on the various mirades of 
both the Old and New Testaments, the 
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more we shall find, not only that they 
prove an immediate divine agency, but 
that every miracle has a gpecial fitness 
for its intended office and end; that it is 
designed to produce not merely a general 
but a partii-ular impression ; and that it 
is specially fitted to produce, and in fiu;t 
does produce just this impression. 

This thought is clearly illustrat-ed in 
the miracles wrought by Moses in the 
land of Egypt, and commonly known as 
the " ten plagues of Egypt." Announcing 
to Moses and Aaron that they should be 
wrought, God declares both his purpose 
and its object. "I will multiply my 
signs and my wonders in the land of 
Egypt; and will bring forth my people, 
the children of Israel, out of the land of 
Egypt, by great judgments; and the 
Egyptian* shall know that I am the 
Lord," * * "and ye shall know that I 
am the Lord your Grod;" that is, the 
Egyptians shall be convinced that all 
their idols and false gods are vanity and a 
lie, and that I, the God of Israel, am the 
only true God ; and all Israel, also, shall 
be impressed afresh with this great truth, 
and so be kept faithful in my service. 

Some suppose that the Israelites, igno- 
rant and debased as they had become by 
their long bondage in Egypt, had sunk 
into the belief, then almost universal, of 
a plurality of gods; that while they be- 
lieved that Jehovah, the God of Abraham, 
was the God of their nation, they also be- 
lieved that the idols of Egypt were the 
proper gods of the Egyptians; and to 
some extent, very possibly worshipped, or 
at least feared them, as dispensers of good 
and evil ; and that they supposed the acts 
of jugglery performed by the magicians 
and priests of Egypt, were actual mira- 
cles, testifying to the power of their idols. 
But however this may be, certain it is, 
that their views of the true God were 
lowered and debased by their long resi- 
dence in the midst of idolatry, and that 
God, by his wonderful miracles and provi- 
dence, intended to do away these low and 
false conceptions of his own character, 
and to give them fresh and true ideas of 
his power and greatness and glory. And 
to this end, and at the same time to show 
the Egyptians the utter nothingness of 



their idols, the " ten plagues" were sent 
upon them by the hand of Moses. 

And in these plagues, if we carefully 
consider them, we shall see there was a 
special fitness to secure these ends; to 
convince alike all Israel and all Egypt 
of the difference between the magic of 
jugglers and the mighty power of God, 
and to show forth the existence and om- 
nipotence of Jehovah, in contrast to the 
powerlessness and nothingness of the 
objects of idolatrous worship. Both 
these things were indispensable to make 
all feel that the God of Israel was not 
only a God, but the only living and true 
God. 

Two other things are also to be noticed : 
First, that in the contest with Pharaoh, 
all the skill and power of the magicians 
were brought out and measured with that 
which God put forth by Moses. If this 
had not been done, — if only the miracles 
of Moses had been seen by themselves, 
then, the idea might have remained, 
both with Israelites and Egyptians, that 
though the miraculous power wielded by 
Moses was great, still it might have been 
derived from the gods of Egypt ; or if it 
was not thus derived, but came from the 
God of Israel, it still might have been 
said, that if the magicians and priests of 
the idols had been summoned, they could 
have arrested or contravened the power 
of the God of Israel, and shown wonders 
superior to those of Moses. But when 
the magicians came forth in the name of 
their gods, and the power of Moses was 
seen to be not only superior to their sor- 
ceries, but hostile to them and to their 
idolatrous worship, and manifestly vic- 
torious in the sight alike of Egypt and 
Israel, then all would feel that Jehovah 
was the only true God. And connected 
with this is the second and remaining 
point, viz., the special fitness of all the 
miracles wrought to this important end ; 
not only to exhibit the power of the true 
God, but to destroy all confidence that 
might have been placed, either by Jew or 
Egyptian, in the power or protection of 
idols. 

Moses at this time was eighty, and 
Aaron eighty-four years old ; and as they 
go in to demand of Pharaoh freedom for 
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Israel, he calls upon them to perfonn a 
miracle as a warrant for their authority. 
In reply, as divinely directed. Aaron casts 
down his red, and at once it becomes '*a 
serpent." or, as in the Arabic version. *-a 
crocodile." And when Pharaoh calls 
the magicians, and thej cast down their 
rods, and these alfo become serpents, at 
once they are swallowed up by that of 
Aaron, before the whole court of the 
monarch. Now to see the full force of 
this preliminary miracle, we must bear in 
mind that serpents were the objects of 
worship with the Egyptians, enshrined 
in their temples, the emblem, in one form, 
of wisdom, and in another, of eternity. 
Or if the rods were changed into croco- 
diles, the crocodile, also, was reverenced 
by the EgypUans, and the miracle was a 
pointed and special warning to Pharaoh. 
Here, then, at the very outset of the 
struggle between Moses and the Egyp- 
tian priests, it was made manifest before 
all the people that the gods of Egypt 
could neither help their worshippers nor 
save themselves. 

The second miracle, but the first of 
what arc known as "the ten plagues," 

was TURNING THE WATERS INTO BLOOD. 

This miracle extended not merely to the 
Nile, their sacred river, but to all their 
ponds and pools of water, and all their 
water vessels of wood and stone, so that 
not only the fish were destroyed, but all 
the water in their aqueducts and cis- 
tcrnn, and houses became blood, a stench 
and offence in their nostrils, and "there 
was blood throughout all the land of 
^^f^P^" Now, to see the full force of 
this miracle, we are to bear in mind 
that the Nile was religiously honored 
by the Egyptians. They held it to be 
sacred, as the Hindoos do the Ganges; 
believing that its water would cure dis- 
eases, and that the very fish in it were 
the proper objects of worship. On the 
other hand, blood was an object of 
their peculiar aversion and abhorrence. 
And yet by this miracle, the river which 
they worshipped was changed to blood, 
and the idols that swam in it were de- 
stroyed and made putrid by the God of 



next miracle, the plague of 




FROGS, was directed to the aooomplish- 
ment of the same end, the overthrow of 
their fidtb in another of the objects of 
their worship ; for the firog was sacred to 
the goddess Htlct^ who was represented 
with the head of this reptile. It was 
worshipped, it would seem, from fear, 
and on account of its loathsomeness, as 
some heathen tribes worship devils, to 
propitiate what they dislike and dread. 
And by this miracle, their worshipped 
river, the Nile, which they counted the 
source of purity, is made to send forth 
countless frogs, which infested the land, 
and ^* filled their houses, and vessels, and 
ovens, and kneeding-troughs," and be- 
came everywhere a nuisance and torment 
to the people. Their very idol stream is 
turned by the power of God to pollution 
itself, and the source of pollution to its 
worshippers. 

The next miracle, the plague of 
LICE, was another fearfril blow at the 
idolatry and superstition of the Egyp- 
tians, extending alike to man and beast. 
" Now, if it be remembered," says Bryant, 
'^ that no one could enter the temples and 
approach the altars of Egypt, on whom 
so impure a thing was ^und, and that 
the priests, to guard against the slightest 
risk on this point, wore only linen gar- 
ments, which were supposed to be exempt 
from such contamination, and shaved 
both their heads and bodies eveiy day, 
that, in this respect, they might be pure, 
we may imagine the severity of this plague 
as a judgment on Egyptian idolatry; for 
while it lasted, no act of worship could 
be performed, and th6 very altars of the 
temples would be polluted." So palpably 
was this seen, and so keenly felt, that 
even the priests and magicians, failing in 
their attempted opposition, were com- 
pelled to acknowledge the hand that dis- 
graced them, and exclaimed, ^^ikiz is the 
finger of God!" 

The next miracle was the plague 
OF Flies. This was aimed at another 
idol of the Egyptians, Beelzebub, the 
god of flies, who was worshipped that he 
might drive away and protect them from 
the swarms of flies that infested the land 
in the heat of summer, and which were 
removed, as they supposed, only at the 
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will of this idol. It will raise our esti- 
mate of the power and impressiveness of 
this miracle, if we hear in mind that it 
was wrought in the middle of winter, 
when commonly there were no flies ; and 
further, that while Egypt was thus filled 
with flies, the land of Goshen was kept 
entirely free from ^em. This would 
clearly show that the miracle was from 
the hand of God; and in every view of 
it, would prove the nothingness of Beel- 
zebub, and that it was in vain to look to 
him for help. 

The next plague was that of the 

MURRAIN UPON THE BEASTS. This 

was intended not only to destroy the 
greater part of the useful animals of the 
Egyptians, while those of the Israelites 
were spared, but it was also evidently 
aimed at the entire system of brute wor- 
ship. The sacred bull, the ram, the 
heifer, and the he-goat, all were adored by 
the Egyptians; and it may be, when 
their other idols were destroyed, that 
they looked to these for help. But here, 
again, the God of Israel, by a single act 
of power, magnified his own supremacy, 
and sent on the Egyptians the immense 
losses of their cattle, as a judgment for 
their sins against Him. 

To see in its proper light the full mean- 
ing and force of the sixth plague, that 
OF BOILS, three things are to be consid- 
ered. I^st, as the Egyptians were cele- 
brated for their medical skill, the inflic- 
tion of boils, accompanied with blains, 
which their deities could not avert, and 
all the skill of their physicians could not 
alleviate, would further show the vanity 
of their gods, and the Divine wrath 
against them. Second, Moses and Aaron 
were to take the ashes of a furnace and 
scatter them toward heaven, as a signal 
for this plague to come ; and the ashes 
were to be taken from that fiery furnace 
which, in Deuteronomy, is used as a type 
of the severe slavery of the Israelites in 
Egypt, and of the cruelty they had suf- 
fered from their oppressors. And third, 
the process seems to have had still further 
allusion to an idolatrous and cruel custom 
of the Egyptians, of offering human sac- 
rifices, the victims being foreigners, and 
often, doubtless, Israelites; in which 



sacrifices the victims were burned alive, 
and their ashes, gathered by the priests, 
were thrown up toward heaven, that evil, 
and especially physical suffiering might 
be averted from the people. And now, 
by God's direction, Moses casts ashes in 
the air with the very opposite effect, as 
if in defiance and contempt of their idols 
and idolatrous rites; not averting, but 
bringing down evil, alike on king and 
priests and people. 

The next miracle, the plague of 
HAIL, with thunder and fire, was directed 
against Isis and Osiris, who presided over 
water and fire, and who were looked to 
to protect the fields and climate of Egypt 
from thunder, rain, and hail. These 
were rare at any period of the year ; but 
now they came at a season when, more 
than at any other, the atmosphere was 
ordinarily (^m and clear. And the fact 
that the land of Goshen, where the Is- 
raelites dwelt, was exempt from the visi- 
tation, was a further evidence of the 
power and presence of the true God 
whom they worshipped. 

The eighth plague, that of the lo- 
custs, was aimed at the worship of 
Serapis, who was supposed to keep the 
land free from the ravages of these ter- 
rible visitors, which, at times, came down 
in clouds, devouring every green thing. 
Now, however, they came entirely out of 
their usual season, at the command of 
Moses, destroying everything the hail had 
left, "so that there remained not any 
green thing in the trees, or in the herbs 
of the field, through all the land of 
Egypt." The very winds, which the 
Egyptians venerated, brought in the 
dreaded invaders; and the sea, which 
they r^arded a defence, afforded no pro- 
tection against their swarms which dark- 
ened and desolated the land. 

The next miracle was the plague of 
DARKNESS. And this three days' dark- 
ness which was over all the land of Egypt, 
while '' the children of Israel had light 
in their dwellings," declared plainly, as 
well as terribly, that the sun and moon, 
which the Egyptians worshipped as the 
creators and preservers of all things, the 
rulers of the elements, and the dispensers 
of life and light, were, like all their other 
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idols, utterly powerless before the Grod of 
Israel! In a land where rain seldom 
falls, and the atmosphere is almost always 
calm, and the li^ht of the heavenly bodies 
rarely obscured, such miracles as the 
seventh and ninth plagues must have 
impressed the belief, not only of the 
vanity of their idols, but that all nature 
was bowing before the omnipotence of the 
God of Israel, and testifying that he was 
the only true God ! 

And as by all these miracles, the Al- 
mighty had proclaimed himself the true 
God, and cast contempt on the various 
forms of Egyptian idolatry, so by the 
tenth plague, the death of the first 
BORN, he made known his wrath, as a 
God executing judgment in the earth, 
crushing the will of the proud oppressor, 
and delivering his people from their foe. 
Long and most cruelly had the Egyptians 
oppressed the Israelites. In defiance of 
all national and stipulated faith, they had 
enslaved a people to one of whom they 
owed their preservation as a nation ; and 
as the finishing abomination of their 
atrocities, they had finally slain, at their 
birth, the offspring of their suffering vic- 
tims. And now, in just and fearful re- 
tribution, God sends his wrath upon 
them in the very line of their own sin! 
At midnight the angel of Death is sent 
to every dwelling in the land ; and the 
'first-bom, the hope of every family, from 
the palace to the cotU^e — "from the 
first-born of Pharaoh on his throne, to 
the first-born of the maid-servant behind 
the mill, with all the first-bom of beasts," 
every one is slain 1 Herodotus tells us 
that ^' it was the custom of the Egyptians 
at the death of any one, to rush from their 
dwellings to the street, and there bewail 
their loss with loud and bitter outcries, 
and that every remaining member of the 
family united in these lamentations!" 
What a fearful wail of grief and terror 
must have rung through the land, when 
the same agonizing shriek was poured 
forth at the same hour of the night from 
all the houses of Egypt — from every fa- 
ther, and mother, and household, whether 
|ow, rich or poor! Well might 
m that there was *' a great cry 
It all the land of Egypt, such 




as there was none like it, nor shall be 
like it any more I" For there was not a 
house in all Egypt in which there was 
not one dead! Well might all Egypt, 
as well as all Israel, feel that the Grod of 
Jacob was a God not only of power, but 
of judgment ; the terror of the guilty and 
the protector of all who put their trust 
in him. 

Thus it is seen, in tracing briefly the 
miracles and plagues of Egypt, that they 
not only, in general, made known Grod^s 
being and power, but that they had a 
special fitness for the special object of 
their performance, which was to cast 
contempt on the idols of Egypt, and thus 
the more manifestly to exalt the charac- 
ter and attributes of the only true God 
before both Egypt and Israel, and at the 
same time to display his justice and his 
wrath against his enemies, and his un- 
changing purpose to protect and bless his 
people! 

One lesson from this brief history is, 
that it is the settled purpose of God that 
his sovereignty shall he acknowledged in 
the world. In the midst of prosperity 
and joy men too often forget that God 
is on the throne. But it is the unchang- 
ing purpose of his providence, that they 
shall feel and acknowledge it. Some- 
times, to this end, he takes away property, 
health, children, or friends, blighting our 
cherished expectations, or crushing the 
idols we have enthroned in our hearts. 
Now he banishes the proud monarch 
from his throne, and makes him as one 
of the beasts of the field, till he shall 
acknowledge that the Most High doth 
rule. And now he sends his plagues 
upon nations, filling their land with deso- 
lation, their hearts with terror, and their 
habitations with death. If, in their 
prosperity, men humbly acknowledge 
God, then, for the most part, he con- 
tinues it. But if they become proud, 
and self-reliant, and forget^l of him, then 
he sends chastisement and judgments, 
till they feel and acknowledge their de- 
pendence, and bow in humility at his 
feet. 

The narrative also shows that aU who 
put their trust in God are forever safe. 
The entire history of the world is but the 
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history of his providence ; and that provi- 
dence is administered for the protection 
of his people and the advancement of 
his kingdom in the earth. When the 
plagues were sent on the land of Egypt, 
the land of Goshen was free from their 
power. The property, persons and in- 
terests of Israel were safe. And the 
lesson is one of universal application. 
While all things concur in securing, and 
even hastening the ruin of the persever- 
ing and wilful opposer of the Divine will, 
the Almighty ever keeps in safety those 



that love and serve him. His explicit 
promise is, that '^all things shall work 
together for their good." "Fire and 
hail, snow and vapors, stormy winds,*' 
do hut " fulfil his word." The very wrath 
of Gk)d against his enemies is but the 
pledge of protection to his friends. He 
is ^'a wall of fire round about his people, 
and a glory in their midst." "Thou wilt 
keep him in perfect peace, whose mind is 
stayed on thee, because he trusteth in 
thee. Trust ye in the Lord forever ; for in 
the Lord Jehovah is everlasting strength.'* 
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CHAPTER VI. 



NOT FORSAKEN. 



AT the end of a month. Father 
Francis was summoned by let- 
ters to Pignerol, to take part in some 
consultation concerning the business of 
his order. He bade Laurent a kind fare- 
well, and hinted that they might meet 
again, but said nothing of his return, 
which, indeed, was very uncertain. 

He had no sooner gone than Father 
Grerome resumed his sway, though with 
some caution. Laurent was now able 
to sit up, and Father Paul was once more 
forbidden to visit him. For three weeks 
he saw no one but Brother Thomas, Gre- 
rome, and the Superior, who, feeling that 
some little display of energy was de- 
manded by his position, threatened the 
captive with fiames in this world and 
perdition in the next, in a lazy and placid 
manner peculiarly his own. 

Father Gerome went away for ten days 
to Lucerna, but delegated his authority 
to Brother Thomas. It so happened that 
Gerome and the Provincial returned to 
Villar on the Saturday night, the latter 
having obtained leave of retirement for a 
few months longer. 

If to endure a disagreeable companion 
with patience and courtesy is a merit. 
Father Francis undoubtedly laid up a 



large stock of virtue during his journey 
from Pignerol, in company with Gerome. 
He withdrew immediately to his cell, and 
only made his appoarance at the services 
in the chapel, so that he had no inter- 
view with Father Paul until he met his 
old teacher in Laurent's cell. Immedi- 
ately after the service he was called away 
to Fra Simone, as we have seen, and 
Gerome felt himself at liberty to deliver 
to Laurent the pretended letter from his 
father, which he would have hesitated to 
do had he not known that Father Fran- 
cis was engaged with the dying man. 
Various causes had exasperated Father 
Gerome's temper, which was not much 
under his control, and when he ordered 
Laurent to be chastised, as we have seen, 
he forgot that the boy was in some sort 
a protege of his Superior. 

True, the Provincial was nominally 
nothing but Father Francis, a guest in 
the house, but Gerome knew that a word 
from him would go far with those in 
authority, and was ready to carry the 
Minister's sandals after him, if such a 
course would have secured his favor. 
After his passion at Laurent's criticism of 
his Latin had time to cool, he bethought 
himself that Father Francis had shown 
much interest in the prisoner, and might 
not be well pleased when he should hear 
how Laurent had been treated. 
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"If it were not that he has preached 
i^cainst heresy so, if I did not know 
what hia counsels had been with the 
Duke," thought Gerome to himseir, "I 
should know what to ^ese — ^bnt it is 
impossible. Pooh 1 It is only that the 
old fool, Father Panl, is fond of the boy, 
and he has a liking Ibr his old teacher." 

The Provincial, weak as he waa, rose 
next morning to the early service ; but it 
was not till he had an interview with the 
Superior, that he knew what had taken 
place the night before. Father Bernard, 
who had taken a malicious pleasure in 
his lieutenant's discomforture, conld not 
but repeat to the Minister the bIoij of 
the I^tin letter. 

Whatever that gentleman felt, he kept 
his self-possession, but the shadow of a 
smile cnwsed hia face. 

"You know what obstinate animals 
these barbetii ar«," said Father Bernard, 
"and I think this young fellow has the 
obstinacy of the whole race concentrated 
in his pemn. His fHtlier was just so, 
you remember, or perhaps you did not 
know how he persiatod — ?" 

"Yes, I know," said the Minister, 

" It seems a pity he should have been 
80 fiiolisb," meditated Father Bernard. 

" Docs the boy know what has become 
of hia father?" nskcd the Provincial, tn 
tones which seemed studiously composed 
and measured. 

.ifijo I thought — at least Father 

(Jerome thouj.'ht — that he should be 
kept in entire ignorance, thinking that '■ 
the truth would but encourage him to ; 
atand out; but fiiith, he ha* stood out 
wonderfiilly. He has been here three 
years, and on my word, I hardly know 
why he was not turned over to the 
cMular power; but he was but a child, 
Mild it Bcenieil ivell to do all one could 
' 'if conversion at first," said Father 
W, fearing that he might be 
InjT want of zeal. 
^|t« right," said the Provincial; 
not advise more executions 
event. The firmnesa of the 
ins lo encourage their friends 
tud put, and even leads those who 
( CwJormed to relapse; and beside," 




added the Provincial, very quietly, " then 
is a change in the state of aSkira abroad, 
and the Duke is inclined to mercy." 

"Well, I'm not sorry for it," said 
Father Bernard, fmnkly, "and I can't 
help wishing we might see the last of 
the French troopa in our Savoy. I'm 
sure no heretic prince ever defied our 
Holy Father the Pope more openly than 
the King of Fnmce has done, or burned 
and destroyed more churches and convents 
than his Majesty in the Palatinate." 

"Quite true, Reverend Brother; but 
about this boy Leidet? He has abilities, 
which might be of use to the Church if 
his conversion were onoe efifected ; and if 
properly attempted, I feel convinced such 
must be the case. With your permis- 
sion, I will take him under my own care." 

" If any one can convert him it will be 
yourself, Reverend Father, but Father 
Gerome tbinka him a hopeless case. He 
has used the young 4llow somewhat 
sternly, to tell the truth." 

" I doubt whether our good brother 
is just the person to deal with a Van- 
doia," said the Provincial, "they are all 
well taught in the Bible." 

" Ah, that Bible! That's what makes 
all the mischief," said the Superior, with 
a look of wisdom. "If it wasn't for 
that, there would be no trouble in the 
Church; but," continued Father Ber 
nard, conSdentialJy, "indeed yon are 
right in thinking that Father Gerome 
doesn't jindcrstand the people about 
here. He has a great deal of leal— • 
great deal; he is devoted to the Church; 
but as for his preaching — I give you mj 
word, Reverend Father, it makes me 
shudder every time be opens his month. 
I suppose it is the accent of his barbar- 
ous island. Perhaps if he were there 
he would do the Church good aerviee in 
his native tongue," conduded Father 
Bernard, reflecting that in the condition 
of Ireland at that time, Father Qeroine 
might not impossibly win a martyr's 
crown, to the great spiritual advant^ 
of himself and of others. 

" I will mention jour idea to the 
Minister-General," said Father Francis; 
"p^our opinion cannot but have weight 
with him; but. Reverend Brother, if yon 
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will allow me to suggest, do you not 
suffer our good brother to take too much 
upon himself? Considering his secondary 
position, is it favorable to true humility 
in his soul to allow him to exercise so 
much of your authority?'* 

"//e cultivate humility I" said Father 
Bernard. "There is not a more ambi- 
tious, worldly priest in the whole order — 
but, Reverend Father, what can I do?" 
concluded the Superior, with an implor- 
ing look, which said, " You know what a 
lazy creatur^e I am." 

*' You should remember what is due 
to your position. Reverend Brother," said 
the Provincial. 

"And so I will," said Father Bernard, 
eagerly. "I am not at his beck and 
call, I should hope." 

"Surely not. Is not his obedience 
due to you as his Superior? And as to 
this youth, I should wish to have a little 
conversation with him this morning, 
with your permission." 

"Surely, reverend father; but," said 
Father Bernard, remembering rather un- 
easily what had passed the night before, 
"I don't know what condition you will 
find him in, for Brother Gerome would 
insist that he should have the discipline 
last night because he went to sleep in 
the chapel, and would not kneel before 
the crucifix and do penance, and he 
knew the boy would not do it; and what 
is the use of giving a command, when 
you know beforehand that it will not be 
obeyed?" 

A faint smile passed over the Father 
Provincial's set, pale face, and was suc- 
ceeded by a look of pain. 

"I somewhat regret this should have 
been done," he said, very quietly, how- 
ever, as he rose from his seat. "The 
boy is one to be led rather than driven, 
and authority set at defiance is authori- 
ty weakened. I fear our brother has 
rather sought occasion against this youth, 
than been actuated by loving zeal for 
his soul." 

" He is always seeking occasion against 
some one," said Father Bernard, rather 
pettishly. "I would not have given 
leave if I had known you were so much 
interested in the lad, Reverend Father." 



"My brother, the holy Church is 
interested in every immortal soul," said 
Father Francis, assuming the priest, 
^^and it becomes us, her Bons, to work 
for the accomplishment of her pious 
desires by those means best calculated to 
succeed in each case. ^Cum modestia 
corripientem eos qui renstunt vert- 
tati: "* 

It may have occurred to Father Ber- 
nard that it was rather late in the day 
for the Provincial to quote this text ; but 
he made no reply, and uttered a gentle 
sigh of relief as the father left him to 
himself and his volume of Boccacio. 

At that hour Father Paul, having 
permission to leave his cell, was in the 
library, of which he had the entire 
charge, and where he sorely missed 
Laurent's help, the stupid novice who 
had been detailed to assist him being in 
no degree able to supply the heretic's place. 
This young man was the same who 
had been commissioned to perform the 
ofiice of disciplinarian the night before. 
He was a stout, surly fellow, and a great 
favorite of Father Gerome's. Paul con- 
jectured but too truly that he had been 
sent to the library to act as spy as well 
as assistant. The presence of Brother 
Pamfilo was a great annoyance to the 
old gentleman. The novice cared nothing 
for books, and hardly troubled himself 
to disguise the contempt which he enter- 
tained for Father Paul. The gentle old 
man had neither the authority nor the 
self-assertion to make the assistant keep 
the humble respect which as a novice or 
postulant he was bound to show toward 
an elder brother and a priest. 

For some reason brother Pamfilo was 
particularly disagreeable that morning, 
and maintained a sulky and offended 
demeanor, such as a rebellious school- 
boy will sometimes assume toward some 
subordinate tocher who is known not to 
be in favor with the higher powers. 
The only other creature in the library 
was the cat, which had followed Father 
Paul, and getting under foot, as cats are 
apt to do, received a kick from the 
novice that made her mew piteously. 
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** My brother/* said the librarian, with 
mild n^proof, **our blessed Saint Francis 
wuM kind to all the creatures of Gt)d. 
Do you not remember how he cherished 
the lambs and the birds?** 

*»01 wo all know Father Paul's ten- 
dor hoart/' Miid the novice, with a sneer; 
*' I daro say, Father, you think almost 
as much of the oat as if she were a 
horetio.** 

*' Is that the manner in which you 
dan^ to speak to a priest, and one so 
voworaWo?** said a stem voice; and Pkm- 
(ilo turning, saw to his dismay that the 
IViA'incial had entcxvd the roonu and 



" Why, who am I, my son ?" said the 
monk to his old pupil. ** I b^ pardon, 
Reverend Father." 

''Nay, let me hear the old title," said 
the priest, with a deep sigh. '* Would 
to God, my kind old master, that I had 
never left you !** 

"Foi* say that, my son!" said Father 
Paul, gently. '^ You that have done so 
much for the Church, and whom every 
one calls such a piUar of our holy reli- 
gion ! Ah ! I have been proud when I 
heard them praise my old pupil's preach- 
ing as equal almost to that of our blessed 
founder. You are happy, indeed, to 



wa.^ nvarding him with a look whkli | have done so much for Christ ; but I 
maiW tW novice wi:<ih the floor would ' was more glad," added Father Paul, 
o|HHi and ItM him thixuigh. j tnudlr. ''to learn that the great preacher 

In hi* embanrassMwot^ lie ittde ilie ; w» ako aidi a holy man." 
malU>r wvmtw bv $Makiiur. J *^I^ said Father Francis, covering his 

^^ Kevt^vt^i i'^ilWr he ml irn a lOM &(« with his thin, white hands; ''I! 
xNt't-^WHi^sic^ Ml » otthr FatlKT IV^mL"* ^ My Father, I am not worthy to touch 

' iVl^v V it|^c«Kd iW IV^TVMsaJL with the koa of your raiment" 
Hx>«\ invU>:twnk>». iVy «^ '^aw -It is Eke too to say so," said the 
?«:^¥4xi-^U >v« >tv iK>t wv«thT twi mftWimes. teSier m««k, who saw in these words 
K>^,^V c;^<TAyn:x, ai^l «^ iW x^eftmMe «4y a mv iMtance of the Provincial's 
*^tS-^^^^t>W ai^ Aswrtw; '•but, indeed, I am 

V^-'^v', »>-^^>^ Wl'^ "^^ ilif^iw4 <W tt*l wi hare not forgotten your 
^N-^^r^y' fr*:T>Nf<^ . -W*i ^^ ^ " 
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3iiii^ ifiwr viik thoae who can appre- 
:sic^ iMswr yw learning nor your 

E^ ri-iAf. afti walked up and down the 
rxoL nr^ mt tki«e times, while Father 
Pi:^ t<s<de^ iMtdf in ascertaining 
wbetL^r thpe pc«ir cat had sustained any 
?<c^Q> ic;arT« aind in soothing his favor- 



Ou'U> t\a I ho \»i\*enu and I wd §«** doi ite's c-uin^yd ^kIii^eb. 
N\»u \\\s\K'^ » |K'uance which 4iaS r«n.iod "And »> thb haihet, this Laurent, 

>\»^^ tv» ju^Y due respect t// yAU superior* has he'p^d yvm with the books. Father?" 

\\\ t\iturtv^' ^d the lV>TinciaK after a silence. 

Pwul would fain \i%'^*^. ;»f/iToeded, but ** Ye?," said Father Paul, eagerly. 

Knthor FranciH wouM ntA hf^mr a word, "Ah ! he has talents, that boy, that 

and the novice U^w^^^l hfimbly, and with- might make him useful to the Church; 
'^'^^w in 8il<;rl'^^ ! and he has such a good heart, that I am 

■iter Vtti\^fr/^ Ml/] ihfi Provincial sure the truth would take root within 
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him, if only it were presented in the 
right way." 

*'And you don* t think it has been?** 
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questioned the Provincial, with a little 
touch of irony in his tone. 

"It is not for me to judge," said 
Father Paul, meekly ; " but I can't help 
thinking that if you yourself, Reverend 
Father, would condescend to undertake 
his conversion, you would meet with 
better success than — ^than some others.'' 

"What was done to the boy last 
night?" questioned Father Francis. 

" It was the reverend Father Superior's 
orders," said Father Paul, hesitating, 
" and it is not for me to think ; but I am 
sure you would have pitied the boy if 
you had seen him. Brother Pamfilo is 
always very hard on him, and he bore it 
so patiently; I did wish I could have 
been allowed to do something for the 
lad before we left him alone." 

"Why, what had you to do with it, 
Father?" said the minister, surprised, 
and as it seemed for a moment, not a little 
provoked, if a saint could be provoked. 

" They ordered me to see it done," 
said Father Paul, submissively. 

" That is, Father Gerome did, I sup- 
pose," said the minister, in his usual 
even tones. "Well, we will go and see 
the boy, whom I intend for the future to 
take under my own care." 

Father Paul looked delighted. 

"I cannot but be fond of him," he 
said; "he has been almost like a son to 
me, and though they say he was very 
rude to Father Gerome, yet he has never 
shown me anything but the greatest re- 
spect; and when yesterday was the blessed 
festival when we are all called on to 
rejoice, it did seem hard, but Brother 
Gerome said he meant to starve the heresy 
out of him." 

" Set your heart at ease, dear Father," 
said the Minister, with a sigh. "The 
boy shall not be treated in this manner 
again. Ah, Father Paul, when will you 
get over that trick of pitying the un- 
happy?" 

An observer might have doubted 
whether the priest spoke in earnest or in 
irony, but simple Father Paul took the 
words as a rebuke, for it was his singular 
habit to think of himself as in the wrong. 

"I know I am weak, my son," he said, 
meekly, " but we have not all mortified 



our affections as entirely as you have; 
but indeed, the boy is a good boy if he 
were only not a heretic ; but how could 
he help it if he were born so? and he 
was so fond of his father, poor child, and 
I think that makes it harder for him to 
change his religion." 

"Indeed!" said the minister, in a 
strange tone, "and he has kept his 
father's faith through all ?" 

" I am sure you will soon show him his 
errors. Reverend Father," said Father 
Paul. " I have tried, but I am not gifted, 
like you. But are you able to see him this 
morning, my son?" continued the elder 
priest, relapsing into his old habit, "you 
are so white, and, blessed Madonna ! how 
your hand trembles, and your pulse 
throbs like a clock. Had you not better 
go and rest?" 

"Rest!" repeated Father Francis, 
"Where is there any rest for such as I?" 

"You are worn out, my son," said 
Father Paul, soothingly. " You should 
take more care of a life so Valuable to the 
Church. Ah me, it seems to me but 
yesterday that you were a boy like Lau- 
rent. I knew then that you had gi^t 
gifts, and nobly you have used them." 

" 0, my father," said the minister, as 
if almost despairing, " you kill me ; but 
there, I trouble you. Come, we will go 
to the boy. No, I am not tired, I need 
no rest. 'The night cometh when no 
man can work.' " 

But Father Francis was obliged to 
lean on his old friend's arm as they 
passed through the corridor. "It is you 
who should lean on me," he said, with 
the faint smile that seemed to rest on his 
lips only, and never rose to his dark, 
mournful eyes; "but here we are," he 
added, as he withdrew the bolt with some 
difficulty. 

Laurent was lying on the pallet bed, 
looking very pale and tired, but he rose 
as the two entered, and saluted the Father 
Provincial respectftilly, but turned to 
Father Paul with an affection which he 
was half afraid to show. 

Notwithstanding the kindness of Father 
Francis toward himself, Laurent always 
felt in his presence a sort of awe. T^t 
was not his office, nor was it wholly the 
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natural dignity and authority of the man ; 
but though the Provincial had tended the 
boy with his own hands, held him in his 
arms, and ministered to his wants with 
care and gentleness, there was always in 
his manner a reserve which did not seem to 
encourage a return of affection, and which 
seemed intended to keep his patient at a 
certain distance. Laurent was at once 
too proud and too sensible to seek to en- 
croach, or to presume upon the favor 
shown. It was with a very different 
feeling that he regarded Father Paul, 
and the Provincial, as it seemed, checked 
a sigh as he noticed how the prisoner 
involuntarily drew nearer to the (^d man. 

" Nay, sit down, or lie down, my son," 
said Father Francis, in his deep sweet 
voice. "You are yet hardly able to 
stand. Have you eaten anything this 
morning?" 

"No, Reverend Father," said Laurent. 

The Provincial summoned a lay bro- 
ther, and in a few minutes a substantial 
breakfast was set before the prisoner, of 
which Father Francis kindly bade him 
partake, talking meanwhile with him and 
Father Paul on indifferent subjects, in 
a manner which seemed far less con- 
strained than usual. 

"And so you have been reading Latin 
with my old teacher," he said. "You 
could not have a better. He finds you 
a steadier pupil than I was, I hope." 

"Laurent is a good boy, and he loves 
his book," said Father Faul, who, delighted 
to find his protege under the Provin- 
cial's powerful patronage, was in excellent 
spirits; "but so did you, my son, though 
you would be a boy now and then. Do 
you remember when you and Amadeus de 
Silvenoir used to read the classics with 
me; and how Father Pacificus — ^peace 
to his soul! — was afraid I should infect 
you with my rage for the ancients ? The 
good man was a zealous Scotist, and he 
used regularly to go to the library to read 
his author. Ah, I think I can see him 
now poring over the big volume — and 
you and Amadeus moved his marks back 
every day to the same place, and he never 
found it out, until finally, he said he 
thought there was a good deal of repe- 
tition in Duns Scotus. Ah I how I 



laughed to myself. The saints pardon 
me ! but I never told of you two naughty 
boys." 

" A world of patience you had with us 
all, Father," said the Minister; "but we 
played worse pranks than that. Do you 
remember — ^little sinners that we were — 
how we let the old sheep into the chapel 
in the twilight, when the sacristan was 
unusually cross to us ; and how it ran at 
him as he came in and butted him over, 
and he thought he was haunted by an 
evil spirit?" 

" Yes, and how you told him that if 
it were so, it was in punishment for all his 
sins, and he was so scared that he went 
down on his knees and confessed a whole 
string of peccadillos that no one had 
ever suspected. Ah ! those were happy 
days." 

Laurent looked up amazed, and could 
hardly believe that the grave, sad, digni- 
fied Minister could ever have been a boy 
to play such pranks as those which, cu- 
riously enough. Father Paul seemed to 
take delight in recalling. 

"But that was long ago, Laurent," 
said the old monk, suddenly remember- 
ing that these anecdotes were not exactly 
calculated to edify a young person ; " and 
I think it was generally Amadeus who 
was the leader in mischief. Where is he 
now. Reverend Father?" 

"I heard he took orders after his 
wife's death. He is cure of Bonneval, 
in the Val D'Arc," said Father Francis, 
in a tone which seemed to indicate that 
the subject of his old school-fellow was 
one upon which he did not care to en- 
large. Presently, however, he recurred 
to it himself. 

" He was in TJurin when I left. He 
was there to consult some of the libra- 
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"And is he as fond of study as ever?" 
"More so. I think he has but one 
object in life, to find out which way Han- 
nibal came over the Alps," said Father 
Francis, but Laurent felt that the Pro- 
vincial was speaking with an effort, and 
that his mind was busy with other 
thoughts. 

"The dear boy!" said Father Paul, 
with enthusiasm. "And what does he 
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think was the real way? Opinions are 
so divided/' 

"You should see hinij and talk with 
him yourself; and by the way, I think 
you might have something in your col- 
lection that would be of use to him. If 
you would like to see him, I will write to 
him to visit us before he returns." 

"Ah, indeed, I would love to meet 
him again. I wUl go this instant and look 
in the library. I have made some notes 
on that most important matter myself. 
Laurent, I will go over the ground 
with you in Livy before Monsieur le 
cure arrives. It will be a most instruc- 
tive exercise for you. Now I will leave 
you with the Reverend Father, and do, my 
dear lad, be guided by his advice;" and 
Father Paul returned to the library and 
precipitated himself into Livy and Po- 
lybius, forgetful of all worldly matters 
later than the times of the Punic war. 



CHAPTER VIL 



THE GARDEN. 



The minister looked after Father Paul 
with a sigh. 

"He is happy now," he said, more to 
himself than to Laurent, and then he 
turned toward the prisoner. 

"My son," he said in his gentlest 
tone and manner, " do you feel able to 
give me your arm to the garden? I am 
under orders to be indolent and take care 
of myself, and I think a breath of air 
would not hurt you ; I fear you are still 
far from strong." 

" Reverend Father," said Laurent, color- 
ing, "I am not allowed to go there or to 
leave this cell. They keep me shut up 
now." 

"You are my care for the future," 
said the priest, with some emphasis, " and 
I think you will find that no one will 
forbid you to be my companion." 

Laurent's face brightened at the 
thought that Father Francis had not for- 
saken him after all, and he blamed him- 
self for having distrusted the man who 
had saved his life. He rose with alac- 
rity, but winced as he did so, for he still 
felt the effects of the last night's adven- 
ture. 

23 



"This shall not happen again," said 
the father, with grave pity, 

" 0, I did not mind it much. Reverend 
Father," said Laurent, who felt more at 
ease with Father Francis since he had 
heard of his tricks as a school-boy, a re- 
sult on which the minister had perhaps 
reckoned. "It hurt Father Paul more 
than it did me." 

"I dare say, I have known many a 
boy whipped for not knowing his Latin 
grammar," said the Provincial, dryly, 
"but I think you arc the first who has 
suffered from knowing it too well." 

Laurent smiled, and then sighed, as he 
gave his arm to Father Francis, who in- 
deed needed such a support, being hardly 
able to stand. 

The convent garden was small, and 
surrounded by high stone walls, but 
there were trees, and shrubs, and plants. 
Here and there the spring flowers, tended 
by the lay brothers, were peeping out, 
and in one corner a great bed of lilies of 
the valley, which blossom, earlier there 
than here, was filling the air with sweet- 
ness. Laurent's only out-door exercise 
for three years had been taken in a narrow 
walk between two high walls, and though 
there was still a barred gate between 
himself and the outer world, it was in- 
expressibly sweet to find himself once 
more actually out of doors. He drew a 
long breath of delight, and unknowingly 
quickened his pace too much for his fee- 
ble companion. " I beg pardon. Reverend 
Father," he said, blushing, "but it is so 
sweet to be out-doors once more." 

"Have you never been here before?" 

"No, Father." 

" Poor child !" said the Provincial, 
with a sigh ; "I wonder you are alive at 
all." 

" I should not have been alive but for 
you, monsieur," said the boy, with shy 
gratitude. 

Laurent felt the thin hand on his arm 
tremble and start, and he began to think 
the reverend Father Provincial the. most 
unaccountable of church dignitaries, and 
to be more than ever at a loss to under- 
stand his interest in one like himself. 

Father Francis sat down on a stone 
seat in a sunny comer, and on a grass 
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plat. The high wall was kt the back, and 
DO one could well approach without being 
seen ; a matter which Father Fnincb per- 
haps coiuidered, for no ooe koew better 
than he that eftves-dropping is not at all 
uncommon in a monastery. 

■'Go and bting me a few of the lilies, 
my son," eaid the Provincial, in his rich, 
Bweet tunes, which formed a most agree- 
able contrast to Father Gerome's voice 
and accent. 

" Well," thonpht the boy to himself, 
as, feeling new life in every rein, he went 
to ob^ the father's request, "if I ever 
thought to be walking here with the 
Provincial that I hove heard ao much 
about. I am sure be is a good man ; be 
cannot have been such a peisecutor as 
they aay, and yet be so kind to me. I 
would rather be condemned to death by 
him, than talked at by Father Gerome, 
at all events;" and having come to this 
wise conclusion, he went back to his com- 
panion with the flowere. 

Father Francis took them, and breathed 
the perfume with a aigh of satisfaction. 
"Pretty things," he said, "they have 
only to live and grow. 'They toil not, 
neither do they spin.' I dare say, my 
son, you know the real of the passage?" 

" Yes, Reverend Father," said Laurent, 
"but was it these little white lilies that 
our Lord meant?" 

" You think ther are not like Solomon 
in all his glory?' said the Provincial, 
signing to Laurent to take a place beside 
himself. 

"No, father; they are more like our 
Lord himself, it seems to mo, than like 
the splendid king," 

" Yes, my boy ; but the lilies our Lord 
meant, most likely, were the great scarlet 
wild lilies of the Holy Land. In the 
spring there are thousands and thousands 
of such flowers blooming there wild, 
which here would be thought fit orna- 
ments for a royal garden." 

" Have you been in the Holy Land, 
Father?" asked Laurent, his curiosity at 
lUsed, but hesitating to ask the 

cs; just after I was admitted to 
). It was in the spring time, and 
weat on our way the plains, that 
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are afterwards like the desert, w«« cov- 
ered with blossoms more beautiful than I 

Laurent longed to hew more, but Mt 
that it was hardly his place to catecliiie 
the lather about his travels. 

The priest, however, of his own accord 
volunteered those stories of which the 
boy was longing to hear. 

Never in his life bad. the popnlat 
preacher, the court Avorite and connsd- 
lor, the influential officer of the powerfnl 
order, made greater efforts to please and 
interest noble or bishop, than he osed'to 
win the confidence of the poor Vandois 
pastor's son. He said not a word of the 
Church or of heresy ; on the contrary, he 
seemed rather willing to divert his oom- 
'panion's mind from the whole subject. 

Father Francis had exquisite tact, the 
polish of an eccleaisaslic and a man of 
the world. He had also awinning, gentle, 
sympathetic manner, which had probably 
done as much to advance him as his 
eloquence in the pulpit. Laurent grew 
mure and more at his ease, and though 
shrewd by nature and Unght by hard ex- 
perience to stand on his guard, he was 
presently charmed into speaking with 
perfect frankness and freedom, and lost 
the last lingering suspicion that there 
might be a claw hidden nnder the velvet. 

He did not know that Father Fran(as 
was watching him with the keenness of 
a falcon, weighing every word, and look 
and tone, and sounding his character b) 
know both its weakness and its strength. 
That he said nothing of which he did not 
calculate and notice the effect, and that 
he was doing bis best to throw the pris- 
oner off his guard and gain anch an 
influence as might lead to that conversion, 
for which the unhappy priest longed witi 
feverish eagerness and anxiety. 

" Have you quite forgotten your own 
tongue — the Vaudois?" asked the &ther 
after a little. 

" No, Hevorend Father, I would not," 
said Laurent, his eyes brightening. 

" Why should you, my son?" said the 
priest gently. 

"They would not let me speak it, S^- 
nor," said Laurent in a lower tone, "but 
they could not make me foi^et it. Hy 
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thoughts were free, and I have kept say- 
ing over to myself all our psalms and 
hymns, and ^ La Nobla Leyczon' especial- 
ly, when they made me go to chapel, in- 
stead of listening to the Latin mass, that 
no one can understand, any way;" and 
here Laurent paused and colored, sudden- 
ly thinking that this was not exactly the 
sort of remark to make to a church dig- 
nitary. 

The father, however, did not seem to 
be displeased. 

*' And what is this * Noble Lesson' V 
he asked with interest. 

" It is a poem, Reverend Father, that we 
say among ourselves. It is very ancient — 
as much as five hundred years, they say." 

"And what is it about?" asked the 
priest, who knew perfectly well the nature 
of this singular production. 

" It is a kind of summing up of Chris- 
tian doctrine. Father — that is, as we hold 

"And could you repeat it?" 

"It is long. Reverend Father," said 
Laurent, who remembered that there 
were in the "Noble Lesson" certain re- 
marks concerning priestly absolution, the 
mass, and saint worship, which, however 
true, it would hardly become him to re- 
peat to his kind protector. 

" But there is a great deal that is good 
in it, I understand. 

"0 yes, Father; it is out of the Bible. 
It ends with the three laws which God 
gave to the world." 

"And what three are those?" 

" The first law directeth men who have 
reason and judgment ^ to know God and 
to pray to their Creator.' The second, 
which God gave to Moses, teacheth us 
* to fear God and to serve Him with all 
our strength.' But the third law, which 
is at this present time, ^Teacheth us to 
serve God and to love Him purely. As 
for any other law to come after that, we 
shall have none, save only to imitate Jesus 
Christ and to do His will ;' and it ends 
with the prayer that we may be ' of the 
number of His chosen to dwell in his 
courts forever.' " 

" Amen !" said Father Francis. " But, 
Laurent, do you think you could teach 
me your tongue?" 



" Certainly, Reverend Father — ^that is, 
some of it. It is so easy for any one who 
knows Italian, Latin, or French." 

" I find the people can understand me 
when I speak French or Italian, but I 
cannot always make out their meaning in 
this dialect. I suppose they are used to 
hear preaching in their own tongue." 

"Yes J Reverend Father," said Laurent 
with a sigh, " but — " and he paused and 
looked down. 

"What is it?" said the lather gently. 

" I could not but wonder who there 
was now to hear preaching, at least in 
those places that used to be ours." 

"There are some who were always 
Catholics, and you know, my son, that 
some of your people have conformed." 

" But not very many. Reverend Father," 
said Laurent with some pride. "I heard 
brother Thomas say that out of one hun- 
dred families in our parish, only thirteen* 
had come in; and he said they wouldn't 
stay in the Church an hour if they were 
not afraid they'd be hung," added Lau- 
rent, quite forgetting to whom he spoke. 

" And do you not think I might in- 
duce those thirteen to listen to me," said 
Father Francis, quite unruffled, "for 
some other reason than that of fear?" 

" I should think no one could help lis- 
tening if you chose to speak, signor," 
said the boy with enthusiasm. 

"And will you teach me Vaudois, that 
I may be able to speak to the people here 
and in the other valleys — or," added the 
priest, as if struck by a sudden thought, 
" would it be too sad a task for you, my 
son, or against your conscience? Trust 
me I would not hurt your feelings, or 
wish you to do what you thought wrong." 

" Well, they can't be far out of the 
way when they call him a saint," thought 
Laurent, much moved; "and to think of 
Ilia going and praying to such a man as 
that St. Dominic to intercede for him in 
heaven !" 

"I would do anything in the world 
you wished that I could do, Reverend 
Father," he said aloud, "and I know you 
would think our tongue almost as musical 
as Italian." 

* A fact, as appears by the State archives. 
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"It id. imlTOtl, *ory sweet and soft," 
Mill (lie Vriivincml, who waa merely con- 
trivintt all excuse for continuing hm m- 
leriHiiirm' with Uurent without suhjecting 
the liny or himself to suspicion. 

•• I knew you would think so, Reverend 
Kiilher " said Laurent with some triumph. 
"I'allier Oerome said it was a jargon 
oiilv fit for dogs like uB, but I know why 
il„as,""l<i<«"h»'»y- j'!""*""™ 
he made such a piece of work when he 
tried to speak it that no one eould help 
laughins, not even brother Thomas him- 

'' "The father Gcrome haa no Mp«isl 
gin at learning l»"B»1?'j3 „ in C 
J,ie,t, not allOBethcr «»•''»'"'■" "^ 
Valher Gen.nie-. •"I-''"" "TZa^; 
a, hearing anythins " ''^^'^^i „, 
di«,dv.,il«.v. ■■•-»"''7.wZ^5ue." 

. _«j,h,'(lvH>il of memories 

■ I »- h'W'J >■» ''?"' 1°",'",' 
r'T^ ^«a«lcl,» k'-P> back .'he feci- 
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■-amen," and said 



'!"!:«>, «» unit" ■» •'"' P^y"' °" '• 
»'"■.»'■■ »"vcrend Father, and I will join 
■ 'iha, and some of the other prayers in 

SectaPi"'J'C,'""r~'~' 

..\na why not before? 

.. 9^uBc they made me hate the whole 

^" mnid Trfw^n'' frankly, "and I 

,l,m(; *"''..„„ BKHinst thorn all but dear 

y.?« ...l that I eould not pray with 

_ 1) it wua nut JD the name 

fror the suinta. If you had 

d starved, and treated as I 

lakeyou join in the Geneva 

lufh a thing possible 

iTend Father, have 

) prayers, if they were ever 




Ah, my dear child," said the miaiB- 
ter with a ugh, " Heaven knows whether 
I have strength of mind or faith enough 
to make a martyr. Bat do yon not fe^ 

atill?" he added, watching with eager 
attention for the answer, but retaining 
hb naoal manner. 

" No, Reverend Father, I trust I have 
come to a better mind, and hate no one 
in the honae." 

"Not even Father Oerome, or the 
novice who treated yon so cmelly last 
night?" 

"As for Pamfilo, he only did as he 
was told, you know, Reverend Father; 
and Father Oerome — " 

"Well," said the priest, with his sweet, 
s.id smile, "what of him?" 

" If I may say bo, I do tbink I forgave 
him, Reverend Father," Slid Laurent, 
drawing closer to his protector; "lam 
sure I did pray for him with all my 



heart, and e 



e way 



do not hate him 



"And if he were in danger or trouble, 
would yon do what yoa conid to help 
him?" asked the priest, as if he were 

'■ I hope 80 ; I feel as if there were a 
weight gone off my eouI since last night, 
and beside — " and I^nrent hesitated. 

"Well, mj son — " 

"I would not presume on your kind- 
ness. Reverend Father;" said Laurent, 
twisting the lily blossoms in his Sngeis, 
and finding great difficulty in expressing 
himself. 

" Did you think I had forgotten yon?" 
said the Minister, 1a3nDg his hand eoMy 
on Laurent's shoulder. 

''I ought to have known better, Rev- 
erend Father," said the boy, looking np ; 
"but I was so tired, though I should have 
known that you could not be cruel. I 
might have remembered that you had a 
great many things to think of, beside one 
like me." 

"And do you, indeed, care for me, my 
son," said the priest, in a curioosly wist- 
ful, doubtful tone. 

"Ifyou would let me, Reverend Fath- 
er," said Laurent, in rather a tremulous 
voice. " I should certainly be most un- 
grateful if I did not; and pardon, but I 
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could not bear to think you were like all 
the rest." 

"Ah, Laurent, you owe me nothing;" 
said the monk, sadly — and then he added 
in a more composed manner, " You seem 
to me, my son, to speak in a true Chris- 
tian spirit, and I freely absolve you of 
all blame you may have incurred in re- 
senting such things as you have under- 
gone. I will put no further penance 
upon you than to give me your arm back 
to the house.** 

"That is only a pleasure, Reverend 
Father,*' said Laurent, with brightening 
eyes. " I am sure I would go with you 
to the world's end." 

" I am not quite strong enough to un- 
dertake such a journey yet; but if I 
were, it seems to me I would like well 
to have such a companion as yourself. 



Laurent, do not repeat to any one what 
we have said this morning. You have 
been a sick man's attendant for a leisure 
hour; that is all. Do you under- 
stand?" 

"Yes, Reverend Father," sdd Laurent, 
a good deal flattered by the notion of a 
confidence between Father Francis and 
himself. 

" You are free to go and help Father 
Paul in the library, if he is still there," 
said the Minister. " No one will prevent 
you. Peace be with you, my son ;" and 
Father Francis dismissed his attendant 
and went to his own cell, where he drop- 
ped on the bed utterly exhausted and 
trembling as with an ague fit, for he had 
undertaken to play a part which, weak 
and worn as he was, he found it almost 
impossible to sustain. 
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THE world is fair, the world is wide, 
And empires reach from zone to zone ; 
Small is the part I call my own, 
And yet whatever may betide, 
I covet not the proudest throne. 

My kingdom is of narrow bound, 

Yet not the less am I a king; 

These clustering honeysuckles swing 
In perfume, sweeter than the sound 

Of trumpet's hollow welcoming. 

And see, love, see 1 the orange glow 
Of sunset o'er the tree- tops steals; 
A purplish mist but half coaceals 

The silent river winding slow, 

As loth to leave these pleasant fielda. 

Now o'er the hills soft shadows creep, 
And one pale star shines out on high; 
The birds on light wings westward fly. 

And in yon meadow, cool and deep, 
Our tired flocks in silence lie. 
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A shout! quick footsteps on the grass. 
Look ! in a chase as glad as bold, 
The short brown locks and waving gold 

Like shade and sunlight swiftly pass — 
The two dear lambs of our home-fold ! 

Dear heart, are not we wholly blest? 
Such love and peace around us flow, 
Such calm content our spirits know, 

While happy day fades from the west, 
And night sets all her stars aglow. 



LIGHTS OF THE DARK AGES. 



BT DAVID HAOILL. 



v.— LANFRANC, THE ECCLESIASTIC. 



THE time is A. D., 1053. The 
scene is the court-yard of the 
ducal palace at Kouen. A host of cour- 
tiers is gathered on the palace steps and 
around the porticoes, in attendance on a 
master who is little less than a king, 
though in title but a duke, and in de- 
scent but the illegitimate son of a tan- 
ner's daughter. He is the most turbu- 
lent vassal of the French king, and the 
most ambitious man in Europe, (for 
Hildebrand's ambition, though bound- 
less, is not for himself, but for what he 
believed to be the good of his mother 
Church.) From the expectant attitude 
of the courtiers, we may infer that a 
visitor of some note is expected; and 
from the scowling eye of the Norman 
duke, we may augur a stormy meeting, 
mayhap high words and angry charges. 
The duke inquires whether the abbot 
and his retinue are in sight. To his 
anxious inquiries there is a negative 
response. The only objects in view are 
two men, who are near at hand. One of 
them is riding upon what appears to be 
but a sorry horse, or perhaps a mule. 
The court is scandalized to see this 
individual approach nearer, apparently 
wishing a conference with the duke. 
When he announced himself as the 
Abbot of Bee, the smile of derimon 



which had passed around the group, 
changed into a look of interest, and a 
show of respect. 

The duke even smiled, when he now 
for the first time saw the man whom he 
dreaded so much, and whose favor he so 
anxiously wished to gain. Lanfranc's 
dark hair and complexion, and his black, 
piercing eye, betokened a type of nation- 
ality now becoming more frequent, even 
as far north as Normandy. It was not 
then surprise at his personal appearance, 
for he was a rather good looking man of 
almost fifty, but it was his equipage that 
so ludicrously struck William of Nor- 
mandy. He had expected to see him 
come as a haughty churchman, with a 
brilliant retinue, ready to hurl defiance 
in his teeth ; and though he had ordered 
him to depart from his dominions, he 
certainly did not expect to see him unac- 
companied, riding upon a horse with 
only three useful legs, with his ribs 
prominently gleaming through his almost 
transparent skin, and not possessed of 
sufficient spirit to keep his drooping nose 
from knocking against the ground at 
every step. Before William had time to 
resume his usual inscrutability of coun- 
tenance, Lanfrtinc jocularly begged from 
him a favor. 

'*By your commands I am leaving 
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your domlDions, but it is only at a foot^s 
pace that I am able to proceed on such a 
wretched beast as this. Give me a bet- 
ter horse, and then I shall be the better 
able to obey your commands." 

The duke, astonished by his boldness 
and ready wit, thinking probably this 
genial temper might be won over from 
its hitherto obdurate resistance, had a 
private interview with him, in which 
their differences were amicably settled, 
and hereafter we find, in all the vicissi- 
tudes and rising fortunes of the Norman 
duke, the Prior of Bee by his side and 
at his council board, untU the one was 
King, and the other Primate of Eng- 
land. 

Lanfranc, the son of Hanbald, a sena- 
tor or lawyer, Master of the Rolls, in 
Pavia, was bom A. D., 1005. His 
education in the imperialist school of 
his native city, which was founded by 
Charlemagne, may account for the spirit 
of independence of the papal authority, 
and the devotion to his political chief, 
which in after life characterized his con- 
duct. Bom an orator, he soon became 
a celebrated lawyer, noted not merely for 
his wonderful flow of eloquence, but also 
for mature and discreet judgment. But 
to a youth of literary ambition, the war- 
like and turbulent condition of Italian 
society, in the disputes raging in the 
court of Conrad the Salic, afforded no 
sphere of action. The fame of Nor- 
mandy and of its young duke, not only 
a warrior, but more noted as a diploma- 
tist, and a patron of letters in a country 
where knowledge was scarce, attracted 
the attention of the young lawyer. He 
crossed the Alps, and in 1039 opened a 
school at Avranches. 

Here his great learning, his powers of 
lucid arrangement, his fertility in illus- 
tration, and his skill in teaching rapidly 
gained him fame. Crowds came to his 
lectures, the clergy and the laity encour- 
aged him with their applause, and with 
more substantial rewards. But he had 
no.t as yet succeeded in attracting the 
attention of the Norman duke. While 
here discharging his daily duties, he was 
suddenly visited by the light of the 
Spirit, which revealing the state of his 



soul, made him seek a holier and less 
worldly life than that which he now 
pursued. 

Without giving notice to his students, 
he set out alone, seeking a monastery, 
where he might in retired devotion wor- 
ship God, and atone for his former self- 
seeking and ambitious course. After 
adventures with robbers, (of which a 
good story is told by Milo Crispinus,) he 
arrived at a monastery built on the bee 
or tongue of land formed at the conflu- 
ence of two rivers. 

Here, at the monastery of Bee, he 
stopped and spoke to the Abbot Herluin, 
a barbarous-looking Danish Neustrian, 
who, though of noble birth, celebrated 
alike in battle-field and banquet-hall, 
had (disgusted with the enormities of 
Norman vice, and seeing the monasteries 
tainted with the same vices as the cas- 
tles,) founded here on his own domain a 
monastery, where stricter order and a 
more severe moral discipline were en- 
forced. Herluin was busy building a 
bake-house, but he procured the mles of 
the convent, and had them read to Lan- 
franc, who thenceforth became a monk. 
The Abbot, though unleamed, was pos- 
sessed of a mind well stored with Scrip- 
tural knowledge, and had a spirit well 
brought into subjection to the Spirit of 
God. Herluin soon saw what an acqui- 
sition he had in Lanfranc, and though 
he was always regarded and loved by 
him as a spiritual father, he readily 
acknowledged his great superiority in 
emdition and power of teaching, and 
gave him full scope to exert his powers. 
Clergy, sons of chiefs, the most renowned 
masters, wealthy laymen, powerful and 
wealthy nobles, flocked hither in such 
numbers, that it became necessary to 
enlarge the monastery by the erection of 
new buildings. His fame was so great 
that Ordericus Vitalis enthusiastically 
exclaims: — "To understand the admir- 
able genius and erudition of Lanfranc, 
one ought to be a Herodean in grammar, 
an Aristotle in dialectics, a Tully in 
rhetoric, an Augustine and Jerome and 
other expositors of the law and grace in 
the sacred Scriptures." Lanfranc was 
appointed prior of the new establish- 
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ment, while the gentle Hcrluin retained 
his position as abbot. 

Meanwhile, however, the controversy 
with regard to the elements in the Lord's 
Supper had been agitated with vehe- 
mence; and ever since, in 831, Pascasius 
Radbert, the monk of Corvey, introduced 
into theology the new term transubstan- 
tiation, the varied changes had been 
rung on it by Raban Maur, Ratramn, 
Floras, Strabo, Drathmar, John the 
Scot, and now by Berengar. Berengar, 
adopting the views previously expounded 
by Ratramn against the innovation of 
Radbert, which has now become the 
Romish doctrine, denied transubstantia- 
tion, and affirmed that the elements were 
not in reality the real body and blood of 
Christ, but merely typically, by simili- 
tude, and figuratively, and that the bene- 
fits thereof are not physically but spiritu- 
ally received. His main opponents were 
two of his old school-fellows, Adelmann 
of Liege, and Lanfranc of Bee. 

Lanfranc's encomiasts would do well 
to be silent on the subject of his theo- 
logical knowledge, and this Berengar 
well knew. He wrote him a contemp- 
tuous note when he heard of hie opposi- 
tion to his doctrines, in the following 
terms : — " A report has reached my ears, 
brother Lanfranc, which, from the affec- 
tion that existed between us, renders it 
my duty to admonish you. I have been 
told that you not only expressed your 
dissatisfaction with, but that you have 
actually pronounced to be heretical, the 
works of Johannes Scotus — those opin- 
ions in which he differs from Pascasius 
Radbert, who has found a supporter in 
you. Now, if this be the case, you have 
pronounced a judgment rash and un- 
worthy of the powers of mind with 
which God has endowed you, and which 
are by no means deapicahle. You have 
not as yet grounded yourself in Holy 
Scripture, or conferred nruch with tbose 
who have been more diligent in scrip- 
tural studies than yourself And now, 
brother, all I desire is, to hear what you 
have to say on the subject, before com- 
petent witnesses and a fitting audience, 
if you will give me the opportunity. 
Until this takes place do not think scorn 



of what I DOW say. If yon reckon John 
a heretic, whose opinions on the Eucha- 
rist I maintain, you must be suppoeed to 
maintain as heretics, Ambrose, Jerome, 
Augustine, not to mention others of the 
fathers."* 

Lanfranc had soon the satisfaction of 
meeting Berengar at a council in Rome, in 
1050, where he was condemned unheard. 
But the dispute was not to be thus settled. 
On the side of the condemned Berengar 
were many of the most subtle minds of 
Europe. Even the young Hildebrand 
was said to favor him, and the name and 
opinions of Scotus Erigena were still 
cherbhed with affection in France. Lan- 
franc, however, opposed him consistently, 
till at last the poor, hunted "heretic'* 
retracted his opinions, subscribed to the 
most substantial transubstantiation, and 
received his testimonials of orthodoxy 
from the pope. Though he never really 
recanted, self-reproach for this action 
hurried him to death in 1088. 

The occasion of Lanfranc's first ap- 
pearance at the court of Rouen, which 
we have described, was thus. William's 
marriage with Matilda of Flanders had 
been disapproved of by the Church as 
within the forbidden degrees of consan- 
quinity. Excommunication was threat- 
ened. Lanfranc in his new zeal was 
loud against the transgressors. William 
rightly estimated the importance of gain- 
ing over Lanfranc to his side, and for 
this purpose sent to visit his school his 
chaplain, who passed for a man of learn- 
ing at the court. Lanfranc remembered 
the past neglect, knew how to estimate 
this sudden attention, and by handing to 
the chaplain a spelling-book, and similar 
treatment, showed that he was not over 
anxious now to gain the ducal fiivor. 
Herfast, the chaplain, returned to Wil- 
liam, and related the manner in which 
he, the envoy of the duke, had been 
received. William, in one of tbose out- 
bursts of passion so common to men of 

* The work to which Berengar refers is, 
however, not by Scotus, but by Ratramn. 
The news of this correspondence between 
Lanfranc and a heretic reached Rome, and 
he was obliged to clear himself of suspicion 
by appearing as the accuser of his towDsman. 
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war, and especially to Norman dukes in 
those days, issued at once orders to the 
contumacious Italian to leave his domin- 
ions. Before leaving, however, he was 
commanded by the duke to appear before 
him at his court, and have there a con- 
ference with him. Whether William 
expected from this meeting an amicable 
settlement of differences such as followed, 
or a hostile encounter, we know not. 

Some have blamed Lanfranc for his 
vacillating and courtly policy, which, 
though pardonable in a statesman, is un- 
worthy of an unbending papal ecclesias- 
tic. But we must bear in mind that 
neither by early education, nor by the 
pursuits of his manhood, was he likely 
to be a very servile tool to the E^mish 
see. There was far more of a spirit of 
freedom in the south, in the land which 
gave birth to Arnold of Brescia, and in 
the Cisalpine universities, (which were 
all of imperial origin,) than in the land 
of the Norman and the Saxon, where 
Catholicism was the only civilizer. He 
was almost as independent of the pope, 
though being more of a politician, not 
openly so contemptuous to his Holiness 
as his fellow-Pavian Berengar. Besides, 
Lanfranc did not forego any principle; 
he did not now assert that the marriage 
was lawful; but asserting, as he had 
always done, that it was within the for- 
bidden limits, instead of uselessly irri- 
tating, and perhaps alienating altogether 
from the Church the self-willed Norman, 
he adopted the policy more prudent for 
himself, and more beneficial to the 
Church, of negotiating for a dispensa- 
tion, which he thought the pope would 
grant, when he saw how much was at 
stake. Hillebrand, the rising spirit of 
Bome, and in reality already the gover- 
nor of the Church, was, we have reason 
to believe, the personal friend of Lan- 
franc ; and we may be sure that, on his 
subsequent visit to Rome, he had but 
little difficulty in not only clearing him- 
self from the imputations which had 
been cast upon him as a supposed friend 
of Berengarius, but also in obtaining for 
his ducal patron the wished-for dispen- 
sation. 

In return, the Duke and Duchess of 



Normandy promised to erect two abbeys 
at Caen, and an hospital at each of the 
towns, Kouen, Caen, Cherbourg, and 
Bayeux. Lanfranc reluctantly obeyed 
the invitation of William to the abbacy 
of St. Stephens, the new votive erection 
at Caen. 

His talents as instructor constituted 
especial reason why William wished to 
have him near him, for his time was so 
much occupied with diplomatic business, 
that he found it necessary to confide the 
education of his growing children to the 
great Lombard teacher. Here he was 
treated with great deference, and was 
honored not only by his monks and 
scholars, but enjoyed the especial favor 
of the duke. 

Events were now happening in Eng- 
land which were destined to shape largely 
the fortunes of both William and Lan- 
franc. One cold January morning, in 
1066, William was, with his courtiers, 
hunting in the forest at Oub, a short 
distance from the castle of Rouen. He 
was in the act of displaying his pro- 
digious strength upon a new and massive 
bow, when he was saluted by the fierce 
and vain Tostig of Northumbria, son of 
Godwin the Earl, brother of the wise 
and good Harold. With but little cere- 
mony he announces to William that 
Edward the Confessor is dead, and that 
Harold has by acclamation been chosen 
King of England. William was at once 
buried in thought; the arrow dropped to 
the ground, he gave his bow to an atten- 
dant, and walked pensively to his castle. 
The ingenuous Harold had, by the wiles 
of the Norman, been enticed and forced 
into swearing unconsciously upon a heap 
of relics that he would use his powerful 
influence in England to procure for the 
Norman the crown whenever it should 
fall from the head of Edward. 

This extorted promise, with the appro- 
val of all the good men in the realm, he 
had broken, and was now seated on the 
throne. After much discussion, the 
Norman nobles in William's council, 
seeing prospect of much booty and fair 
domains, promised to assist him with 
men, money, arms, horses, ships, and 
provisions. 
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The assistance which Lanfranc now 
gave, though widely different in its 
nature, was perhaps as valuable as all 
the horses and men of the Norman 
nobles. Kelying on his past success in 
the former papal mission, he set out to 
Rome, and obtained from the pope a 
letter, authorizing William to proceed to 
England, and seize the crown from Har- 
old. He brought with him from Home 
a document pronouncing William King 
of England, and promising the blessing 
of the Church to all who would assist 
him in his "holy enterprise." This 
document, sealed with the leaden papal 
seal or bull, was accompanied by a ring 
with diamond settings, preserving a relic 
no less valuable than a hair ti^m the 
head of the Apostle Peter ! The conse- 
crated banner, which the pope also sent 
by the hands of Lanfranc, rendered sacred 
by the benediction of St. Peter, was 
rightly supposed to be more likely to 
attract followers, and ensure confidence 
in the superstitious barbarians, than even 
the celebrated "fighting man" of Saxon 
England. Harold, had he thought of 
it, might have been beforehand with the 
pope, and obtained the blessing of St. 
Peter on his cause ; but in his confidence 
in the goodness of his cause, he omitted 
this act of policy. Yet there were rea- 
sons why William should be preferred 
by Rome to Harold as a king of Eng- 
land. Harold was of a line which paid 
but little respect to Romish authority, 
while William, since Lanfranc had be- 
come his councillor, had been obedient 
to the pope as a matter of policy, and 
had taken a warm interest in the religious 
establishments throughout his realm. 

When Lanfranc arrived with the 
tokens of apostolic fiivor, all Normandy 
rushed eagerly to take part in an enter- 
prise thus specially blessed and favored 
by heaven. From all the neighboring 
countries multitudes of knights and ad- 
venturers flocked under the consecrated 
standard. 

We need not here enter into the 
details of the Norman conquest. We 
need not narrate how the swarming hosts 
of William avoided the vigilance of 
Harold's fleet, defeated his armies, and 



slew him upon the fatal field of Hast- 
ings. 

It was a long time before the Norman 
became incorporated with the Anglo- 
Saxon, and for a long time the foreign 
invaders were considered and were in 
reality the oppressors and the tyrants of 
the Englifih-bom. 

As the cubs of a polar bear cling to 
their murdered mother, so dung the 
English to their slain liberties ; and they 
resented bitterly the heartless policy 
of William the Conqueror, who converted 
the whole of Northern England, from 
the Tees and Humber to the Tyne, mto 
a howling wilderness, massacreing women 
and children. 

The Normans were worse than the 
English ever were. It is now the boast 
of the English aristocrat that he is de- 
scended from a " Norman line," but we 
know not of what they have to boast, for 
in the words of the Dean of Chichester, 
" The Norman kings were none of them 
gentlemen. A Norman castle erected in 
devastated England became too often a very 
hell upon earth." The Saxon chronider 
tells us that the Normans "filled the land 
full of castles, cruelly oppressing the 
wretched people with castle-work, and 
when the castles were built they filled 
them with devils and wicked men. They 
took those whom they supposed to have 
goods and shut them up, and inflicted on 
them insufferable tortures." 

The Norman conquest was a great 
misfortune to England. Some historians 
commence to write her history, beginning 
with the conquest. But the conquest 
in reality retarded civilization in the 
island, caused chronic states of disorder, 
and introduced the spirit of feudalism, 
which, more than anything dse, caused 
civilization in England to retrograde. 
As Lappenberg, the impartial German 
historian of England, has truthfrilly said, 
"No poem, no national historical work, 
no sermons, no essays, no collection of 
laws from the pen of a native, have the 
Normans before their military occupation 
of England, either transmitted to pos- 
terity, or to which they can refer. We 
may, therefore, fairly assume when we see 
the English nation after ages of dedme 
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again vigorously flourishing, that this 
resurrection but for the Norman conquest 
would have taken place much earlier and 
more completely, and that the civilization 
of Southern Europe which the clergy of 
those migratory ages spread abroad, would 
have shed its influence more benignly 
over Anglo-Saxon life without trans- 
planting the court of Kouen to England/' 
The year following the conquest Lan- 
franc was elected to the metropolitan see 
of Houen, but he refused the invitation, 
only however to accept, three years after, 
the Archbishopric of Canterbury. This 
ofiice had been expected by the affection- 
ate, wise and warlike, though ambitious, 
rapacious and immoral Odo, Bishop of 
Bayeux, half-brother of William, who, 
though he loved him, could on his death- 
bed say of him, " My brother Odo is not 
a man to be trusted ; ambitious, given to 
fleshly desires, and of enormous cruelty." 
The offer of the archiepiscopal pall was 
unexpected to Lanfranc, and it was op- 
posed by Herfast, the king's chaplain, 
who remembered the old insult in the 
lecture-room at Bee. But William was 
an obstinate monarch, and he knew too 
well the value of Lanfranc to forego his 
services.' Lanfranc at first resisted the 
urgent entreaties, not only of William 
and even of the queen Matilda, but of 
his fiivorite pupil, the unfortunate Robert 
Curthose. The nobles, the popular voice, 
the entreaties even of his venerated friend 
and spiritual teacher, Herluin, the old 
abbot of Bee, could not prevail. Wil- 
liam, with his characteristic perseverance 
and inflexibility, persisted farther. He 
caused a meeting of the papal legates, 
bishops, nobles, and abbots to be held in 
Normandy, to command Lanfranc to com- 
ply with the royal invitation. Even this, 
joined to the strongly expressed wish of 
his pupil. Pope Alexander II., scarcely 
availed. There was at Canterbury, or 
indeed in all England, nothing inviting 
to Lanfranc. The Normans were hated, 
and were in continual terror from the 
assaults of the Saxons, who kept them 
almost continually besieged in their cas- 
tles; the Norman nobles were insubor- 
dinate and turbulent; the men in holy 
orders, for the most part, were a disgrace 



to their cloth ; the language was unknown 
to him, and the cathedral was a mass of 
ruins. Lanfranc's earnest appeal to the 
pope to liberate him from this arduous 
position passed unheeded, and now the 
only course before him was to brace him- 
self for the work. 

He asked the pope to send him the 
paUiumj but the Hildebrandine policy 
of centralization was beginning now to 
attain such important dimensions that an 
exception could not be made even in favor 
of the new Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Lanfranc was compeUed to go to Rome 
to receive the pallium, and laden with 
the spoils of England, attended by two 
fellow-prelates he appeased the hungry 
maw of Rome, obtained the token of his 
dignity, and returned to England, deter- 
mined to begin his first year of office 
with measures of reform throughout the 
Church, and endeslvors to regain the 
wealth which had been stolen and 
snatched from the monasteries and ab- 
beys by the greedy Norman barons. 

He obtained from the king an edict 
that all those who had become possessed 
of church lands or other property, should 
yield them up again at the order of Lan- 
franc. The archbishop was not slow to 
act upon power thus granted, and the 
first person summoned to give account of 
the church lands which he held was the 
powerful Bishop of Bayeux and Earl of 
Kent, Odo, brother of the king. The 
trial at Pinenden of the case of Odo, is 
the earliest recorded l^al process in 
Norman England. 

The suit ended in the victory of Lan- 
franc, and the restitution of the domains 
which had been so wrongfully alienated, 
and if we are to judge by the amount of 
alms which Lanfranc annually bestowed, 
the revenues of his see must have been 
considerable. He now began to rebuild 
the ruined cathedral, and appointed as its 
architect, Oundulf, an old pilgrim to the 
Holy Land, but recently a monk at Bee. 

In the autumn of 1077 Lanfranc re- 
visited his old home at Bee, where he 
had spent so many happy hours. He 
went at the invitation of Herluin to con- 
secrate the new chapel which had been 
built in connection with the Abbey. 
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Ilorc, for tlio last time, he saw his old 
mill <H)iiNlAiit TrU'Dil, the Abbot of Bee. 

AfTnini at home were now somewhat 
troublouN. Olio had of late je&ts be- 
mrno iiiurt' nitibitioua and more oppressive 
to liix vhkhuIm. His haughty t«mper ill 
briiiikiil iho Hlight put upon bini Dj bis 
bfotlii'r wlu'ti ho chose, in preference to 
bini, f»r (bo vnoaiit soc of Canterbury, the 
liiiiiilinnl ni'iffiflrr Lanfranc. By van- 
illic extort i<ii IS aiiil great acuteness, Odo, 
Ibmi^'b fimil uf display, had smaaeed an 
01 1 1 in 111 lUH tiirtune, which he now thought 
lii> I'oiilil t<iiend most profitably in pre- 
]>iinii)f til buy the papal chur wheo it 
hbiiiilil next fall into the ecclesiastical 
itmrkt't'. With thb end in view he kept 
lip II Mpli'tidid establishment at Borne, and 
njH'iit money freely in bribing and se- 
curing the favor of those possessing a 
Voiiti in the papal elections. 

Tlic brothers, once so affectionate, were 
now open enemies. Odo was, with the 
concurrence of Lanfranc, apprehended, 
tried, and found guilty of high treason. 

Hildehrand was now Gregory VII., 
and he was exerting authoritatively those 
powers over Europe which be had so long 
been manifesting jq the councils of the 
previous popes. 

He made a demand which was both 
novel and baseless, upon the new Nor- 
man king. He wrote to him demanding 
homage and the payment of a tas called 
Peter's pence, and based these requests 
upon the alleged precedent of the former 
kings of England. William knew too 
well the independent nature of the former 
sturdy kings of Saxon England, and of 
the bold politic councillors of the lust, 
(who, though superstitious, was yet a 
Saxon,) to suppose that they had ever 
bowed their knee to a Boman pontiff', but 
owing to the fact that all his advisers 
were Normans, be waa ignorant of the 
fact well known to every Anglo-Saxon 
politician, that there never had been any 
tax of Peter's pence laid upon the king- 
was a subscription 
Bent by the king from bis owa 
c i'ur the support of an Ew^.- 
i at Itomc.* Part of the cor- 
'■ Alfred," in Our Monthly. 




rtflpondence ensuing is worth quoting, as 
showing the independent spirit of both 
the king and his archbishop. " One re- 
quest," says 'William, " I have granted, 
the other I refuse. Homage to thee I 
have not chosen, nor do I choose to do. . . . 
We always respected thy predecessors, 
and we would &in regard thee with sin- 
cere affection, and be atways thy obedient 
servant William." 

Lanfranc's note was more submiasive 
in its tone, though quite as chary of 
promises. 

"I am ready to comply with your de- 
mands in everything aceordtny to the 
canoni; and if by God's blessing I shall 
have the pleasure of conversing with you 
personally, I will strive to manifest l^ 
deeds, rather than words, that my affec- 
tion, instead of being diminished has in- 
creased, though yours (if you will excuse 
me) is not what it once waa for me." 

We will notice more conspicuously the 
independence of Idinfiwtc when we read 
the letter from Gr^ory, summoning him 
to Bome; not now frith entreaties but 
with threats, and observe his contemptu- 
ous and silent disobedience pass unpun- 
ished. ... "Nowthcreforewechai^you 
by our Apostolical authority, that setting 
everything else aside, without waiting for 
a fit opportunity, without pretending 
fears which are utterly vain, you take 
care to make your appearance at Bome, 
within four months from this date, on 
All Saints' Day in the present year. If 
these apostolical mandates are unheeded, 
. . . know thia for certain, you shall be 
severed from the grace of St. Peter, and 
utterly stricken by his authority. In 
other words, if within the time specified 
you shall not come to us, you shall be 
suspended entirely from your Episcopal 
office," 

The threat was but an empty one, ss 
was manifest from ^e event. Lanfranc 
did not go to Bome, and he was not 
deposed from his see. Gr^ory had bet- 
ter look to himself. If we mistake not, 
at the time when be wrote thus to Lan- 
franc, he was himself in trouble, for in 
the previous year (1080) Hildebrand 
had been deposed by two councils, and 
Guibert of Bavenna was now recogniied 
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as pope by a strong party, and the old 
leader of the Church was now charged 
vith being a follower of the "heretic 
Berengarius." 

Though Lanfranc did not concur in 
all the plans of Gregory VII., especially 
when they interfered with the sovereignty 
of his royal master, he did not favor his 
opponents. He writes to one of them 
thus: — "I do not approve of your dis- 
paragement of Pope Gregory, whom you 
call Hildebrand, calling his legates so- 
phists Our island has not as yet 

rejected Gr^ory; it has not decided 
upon offering obedience to Clement." 
This was prudent, for as yet the wisest 
could not tell whether Henry IV., of 
Germany, or the southern powers assist- 
ing Hildebrand would prove the stronger. 
Lanfranc's doctrine was, that when two 
or more disputants were contending for 
the papal chair, the temporal sovereign 
should have liberty of choice as to which 
of them he should select to be to him 
the successor of St. Peter. Thus the 
clergy all through the realm were de- 
pendent on the prior action of the king. 
They had no ecclesiastical courts or 
jurisdiction outside of the institutions for 
the use of the laity. Very soon, how- 
ever, William and Lanfranc introduced 
the system of separation of church from 
state legislation, and the institution of 
separate courts for each, which was then 
the prevailing continental usage. Wil- 
liam said to an abbot of Evreux: — "I 
have a great respect for the pope in 
things which concern religion, but if a 
monk of my kingdom dared to carry a 
complaint against me, I would hang him 
from the highest tree in the forest." 

Simony and nepotism were the grow- 
ing evils in the Church, against which 
the Hildebrandine policy was chiefly 
aimed. It was notorious that even the 
papal chair was bought and sold, and 
that with but little veil of decency. 
Severe laws were enacted in England 
against this vice, and the way was now 
open for legislation upon celibacy. The 
reader of Kemble's "Anglo-Saxons'* must 
have noticed, as Milman has, that "mar- 
riage was rather the rule, celibacy the 
exception," with the native clergy. 



Wharton tells us that "the monasteries 
in England before the Reformation, in- 
stituted by Dunstan and King Edgar, 
were wholly convents of secular clergy, 
who being endowed with ample posses- 
sions, and in turn bound by certain 
rules, attended daily their duties in the 
churches. Meanwhile they rejoiced in 
all the privileges of the other clergy, and 
even in the liberty of marrying,^ Dun- 
stan, in the tenth century, had carried 
on against the married clergy a war as 
uncompromising as Hildebrand a century 
later. Gregory, now disregarding per- 
sonal inconvenience, and wilfully incur- 
ring the charge of cruelty in the general 
sweep of his law enforcing celibacy, did 
not heed the cries of agony as husband 
and wife, helpmeets for years, were rent 
apart at the church's mandate. Lan- 
franc, though obeying the general policy 
of Hildebrand, was more humane. At 
Winchester, in 1076, it was decreed by 
the Synod that while no priest now in 
orders should be permitted to marry, and 
that in future no married men should be 
ordained, yet those clergy already mar- 
ried should be allowed to retain their 
wives. 

In several councils and synods the 
archbishop thus endeavored to restore 
order to the church. "There are several 
facts incidentally made known to us by 
the action of these synods. The sacra- 
ment of the Lord's Supper had been 
sometimes administered in beer, some- 
times in water; it was henceforth or- 
dained to be administered in wine mixed 
with water. Altars of wood were found 
in the churches; it was decreed that 
they should be always of stone ; that the 
bones of dead animals be not hung up to 
drive away the pestilence from cattle; 
and that sorcery and soothsaying, divina- 
tions, and such like works of the devil, 
be not practised, "f 

It must have been about this time 
that we find him thus rebuking one of 
his bishops, very probably Herfast, his 
old enemy: — "Give over dice-playing, 

* "Atqne ip8& uxores ducendi licentia 
gaudebant." ADglia. Sacra, I , p. 218. 

f Hook: Lives of the Arcnbishops of 
Canterbury, II., p. 149. 
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not to speak of graver misconduct and 
worldly sports, in which you are siud to 
spend the whole day; and study the- 
ology, the decrees of the Roman pontiff, 
and give special attention to the sacred 
canon ; there, indeed, you will find what 
you are ignorant of. In reading through 
these you will discover how vain is your 
expectation of escaping ecclesiastical dis- 
cipline." In 1083 there arose a quarrel 
between Thurston, the Norman abbot 
of Glastonbury, and the Anglo-Saxon 
monks. Thurston was insolent, tyran- 
nical, and cruel; but, says the Saxon 
chronicler, "the monks were lovingly- 
minded toward him." He wrought them 
evil, and threatened worse.' He stole 
their books, and sold them. He stinted 
them in their food; and finally, when 
they refused to accede to his proposal to 
substitute a new system of music in their 
worship for the old Gregorian chant, the 
abbot called in the military. Rue^ 
things happened there that day, for the 
French broke into the choir, and threw 
darts at the altar where the monks were 
collected. Finally the monks, enraged, 
seizing benches and other weapons, drove 
away their assailants. Florence of Wor- 
cester estimates the loss of the monks at 
two killed and fourteen wounded, while 
the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle says: — "The 
blood ran down from the altar on the 
steps, and from the steps to the floor. 
Three were smitten to death, and eigh- 
teen wounded."* 

"In 1087," says the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle, "there waa so much sickness 
that almost every other man was afflicted 
with the worst of evils, that is, a fever, 
and this so severe that many died of it." 
In this year Lanfrano received a letter 
from the death-bed of the conqueror, 
commanding him to anoint William Ru- 
fus, his second son, the second Norman 
king of England. Away in the monas- 
tery of St. Gervaa, on the other side of 
the sea, the dying king, who but a few 
days before had been making the beauti- 
ful isle of France one continuous scene 
of desolation and burning, in bitter 
remorse for his many cruelties, endea- 

* See both these original authorities, A.D. 
1083. 



vored to atone for his guilt by ordering 
the release of important political pris- 
oners, such as Siward, Morcav, and Odo, 
and leaving valuable legacies to various 
monastic establishments. 

The entry in the Anglo-Saxon Chron- 
icle under the year 1089 is only this: 
"This year departed this life the revered 
father and patron of monks, Archbishop 
Lanfranc, but we trust that he has 
entered into the kingdom of heaven. 
There was also a great earthquake 
through England on the third day before 
the Ides of August. And it was a very 
late year both as to the com and fruits 
of all kinds, so that many men reaped 
their com about Martinmas and even 
later." 

Lanfranc as an author comes before 
our notice mainly as an upholder of the 
Romanist doctrine of Transubstantiation 
against the assaults of Berengar. The 
Church was not now satisfied with the 
mere decrees of councils or orders com- 
pelling adherence to any dogma or set of 
dogmas; the ready pen and the keen wit 
must also be enlisted in the service so as 
to fight its opponents with their own 
weapons. Fulbert of Chartres on his 
death-bed prophesied that Berengar 
would be a dangerous man and one who 
should cormpt many people, and it was 
as such that Lanfranc regarded him. 
We have incidentally mentioned the 
opening of the wordy warfare between 
these two Italians, both in foreign lands, 
both bishops, and both men of learning 
and renown. Berengar held the same 
doctrines with John Scot Erigena, but 
he had not the boldness of the Irishman : 
in short, though a man ahead of his age 
in acuteness and learning, he was a 
coward. Lanfranc's task was a hard one, 
for Berengar was no common antagonist, 
but was well versed in philosophy and 
the opinions of the Fathers. 

When Ascelin the monk of Evreux 
contemptuously adducing the argument 
from tradition which has ever held so 
high a place in Romish polemics said: 
" Prithee, let us alone in the opinion which 
we have been brought up in ; we want no 
novelties," the acute disputant over- 
whelmed him with instances in favor of 
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his doctrine from the most influential of 
the Fathers. 

Lanfranc did not meet such an oppo- 
nent on equal terms, for when he quotes 
in defence of his positions we find him 
adducing passages from Ambrose which 
are nowhere to be found in his works, 
and many of the sentiments attributed to 
him ought to be credited to Augustine. 
Although Lanfranc*s literary activity 
must have been great, as he is said to 
have left about one hundred and sixty 
volumes in the monastery at Bee, he had 
not the leisure among his many occupa- 
tions to store up patristic erudition such 
as that of Berengar. 

In this contest he appears to dis- 
advantage by the side of Berengar, for 
while the one haughtily begs the question 
and insists on obedience to authority, the 
other, though as he well knew on the 
losing side, earnestly and vehemently 
contended for the truth as he read it in 
his Bible, even in the face of an over- 
powering majority and awed by the 
threats of the papal authority. He 
stood bravely the coarse taunts of Lanfranc 
who kept sneering at his learning as a mere 
attempt to mystify the tribunal. 

Lanfranc's largest work is his com- 
mentary upon the epistles of Paul, which 
consists mainly of short notes taken from 
Aujnistine, together with additions by 
the author himself; but his most import- 
ant work is his treatise, * De Corpore et 
Sanguine Domini nostri.' This work in 
defence of the doctrine of Transubstan- 
tiation, and known for ages as ^ the book 
of flashing thoughts,' was written against 
Berengar when after his recantation he 
had again publicly expressed his previous 
opinions. To Berengar's assertion that 
he did not consider himself bound by the 
oath at Rome, as it was contrary to the 
Catholic faith as received since the earli- 
est days of the Church, he replies that 
the doctrine had been at any rate con- 
demned by a full synod, and repudiated 
by Berengar himself, and therefore he 
was bound both in obedience to the com- 
mands of the Church and to his own 
oath. Berengar evades by pointing out 
the contradiction of the oath, but Lanfranc 
meets him by saying that if this even 



were so, the blame would recoil upon 
him because he signed it. To the objec- 
of Berengar — How can the incorruptible 
body of Jesus Christ be broken and 
eaten? he said, we believe that the 
terrestrial substances which are sanctified 
at the holy table by the divine efficacy 
and ministry of the priest are converted 
after an ineffable, incomprehensible and 
miraculous manner, by the operation of 
the Supreme power, into the essential 
body of the Saviour, their appearances 
remaining with their qualities, for men 
should be struck with horror if they were 
to eat raw and bloody flesh, and that 
they believing what they did not see, 
their faith merited the greater reward. 

Notwithstanding this, the body of 
Jesus Christ remains still in heaven at 
the right hand of his Father. This is 
of course not an argument, as it is a mere 
re-statement of the lately assumed posi- 
tion of the E.omish Church, but he 
goes on to show that the objection of 
Berengar to this doctrine, because it would 
compel us to believe either that the bread 
ascended up to heaven or that Christ's 
body came down from thence, evinces a 
too curious desire to pry into the myste- 
ries of the sacrament. Finally ignoring 
the testimonies adduced by Berengar, he 
brings forward the argument from uni- 
versal consent as a decisive blow in the 
conflict. " For all the Christians," says 
he, "who are in the world are persuaded 
that they receive in the sacrament the 
real body and the real blood of Jesus 
Christ. Ask the Latins, the Greeks, the 
Armenians and all the other nations of 
the Christian world, and they will unani- 
mously tell you that this is their faith." 

A work entitled "Eluciderium," is 
included in the complete edition of Lan- 
franc, published by Giles, and has been 
recognized as authentic by the biographer 
of the Archbishops of Canterbury. On 
this account, and as it is at any rate a 
work of this age, although it is ignored 
by most of the Church historians, into 
whose works we have looked, we shall 
make some extracts at second hand from 
Mr. Hook. 

The treatise professed to be an elucida- 
tion of obscure points in theology, and is 
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given in the form of a conversation 
between a master and a scholar. In 
answer to a question 2& to the origin of 
the body of man, he gives us a fine 
sample of the allegorizing tendencies of 
the theology of his day. 

" From the four elements, so that he 
is called the microcosm ; for he has flesh 
from the earth, blood from the water, 
breath from the air, and heat from the 
fire. His head is round, resembling the 
celestial sphere, in which are two eyes as 
the two luminaries which shine in heaven ; 
there are seven apertures as seven harmo- 
nies adorn the sky. The chest, from 
which breathing and coughing proceed, is 
similar to the atmosphere in which wind 
and thunder are generated. The stom- 
ach receives all the fluids as the earth 
does all the rivers. The feet support 
the whole weight of the body as the 
earth supports all things. From the 
celestial fire he hajs sight ; from the upper 
air, hearing; from the lower, smell; from 
water taste, from the earth touch. He has 
in his bones a portion of the hardness of 
stones, in his nails of the luxuriance of 
trees, in his locks of the beauty of plants ; 



feeling he possesses in common with the 
animals." 

" Question — Whence did Adam receive 
his name? Answer — Being a little 
world he received his name from the four 
climates of the world, which in Greek are 
called Anatole, Dysis, Arctos and Meeem- 
bria, for his race was to fill the four quar- 
ters of the world." 

" Question — Why did God create gnats 
and flies? Answer — All for his own 
glory. Flies and gnats and similar crea- 
tures were made on account of the pride of 
man. They may sting him, he may 
think on what he is, being unable to 
resist such minute insects. Thus Pharaoh 
was not plagued with bears and lions; 
but gnats and flies and lice afflicted 
him." 

Lanfranc's book of "Decrees 'for the 
order of Benedictines" is valuable to the 
historian as giving an insight of his prac- 
tical wisdom and prudence. His style in 
all his works is simple, clear, terse, 
unadorned and argumentative, bearing 
traces both of his old legal training in 
the Italian courts, and his more recent 
experiences as an imperial statesman. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE days of Maude's stay at Lyn- 
don passed away all too rapidly, 
amid the many enjoyments which were 
planned for her amusement, and the con- 
stant pleasure which flowed to her from 
the sweet-home life about her; and it 
was with a very heavy heart that she 
prepared to leave the friends who had 
rendered the past three weeks the happi- 
est of her life. All had been so kind — 
Mrs. Gran ton in her sweet, motherly way, 
and Mr. Lyndon by showing Maude a 
thousand attentions, which she would not 
have expected from a man so many years 
her senior, but which were nevertheless 
very grateful to her from one who had 



BO completely gained her admiration and 
respect. 

Bertha almost cried when Maude left 
her, and would only be comforted by her 
repeated promise to return and spend her 
Christmas vacation at Lyndon. This 
dream was not destined to be realized, 
however, as the severe illness of Mrs. 
Bernard kept Maude a prisoner for many 
months, her only communication with 
her friends, during the winter, consisting 
in long letters from Bertha, full of all 
that she was doing and seeing and enjoy- 
ing, and always brimming over with ten- 
derness and affection. 

In March a longer letter than usual 
came, in which Bertha told her friend. 
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with all manner of girlish rhapsodies, 
that she was engaged to be married. 
"And to whom do you think? Ah, I 
will not let you guess, because I have 
written to you about some very naughty 
flirtations, this winter, and have not 
oilben mentioned Harry English, who 
was the only one whom I really cared 
for, and who is the dearest and best of 
mankind, always excepting Uncle Balph. 
And, now, Maude, you must come to us, 
and stay until I am married, which will 
be in September, as Harry will hear of 
no delay, and Uncle Ralph is so good 
that he gives me up without thinking of 
himself for one moment. We are to live 
quite near, though, in the darlingest 
little cottage in the world, where Uncle 
Kalph can come to see us every day. 
There, I can write no more, as Harry is 
waiting for me to drive with him; but 
remember that you are to come to Lyn- 
don the very day that school closes." 

And to Lyndon Maude went, when 
the books were finally laid aside and the 
key turned in the deserted school rooms, 
happy as a bird to be free and among 
her friends again. Her skilful fingers 
and ever ready sympathy rendered Maude 
of great service in all the preparations 
for Bertha's wedding. The pretty little 
bride elect lavished manifold expressions 
and tokens of love upon her friend, 
declaring that nothing would have gone 
ri>rht if Maude had not come; while Mr. 
Lyndon, who felt already that his niece 
belonged to some one else, turned to her 
friend for companionship and assistance. 
They rode, walked and talked together; 
Bertha and her lover being with them 
usually, but so entirely absorbed in each 
other that they were in reality alone. 
Mr. Lyndon was furnishing Bertha's 
house, and required Maude's advice and 
taste in all the details ; this common occu- 
pation and interest drew together the two 
people who loved the little lady the best, 
and hardly a day passed when it was not 
necessary to pay a visit to the pretty cot- 
tage, or to spend hours at home in 
earnest conversation about some arrange- 
ment for its comfort or embellishment. 

It is not wonderful that Lyndon, who in 
all his travels had met so few women who I 
24 



realized his ideal of womanhood, should 
be completely charmed with the type 
now presented to him, for Maude was 
full of fresh and unconscious graces, 
which unfolded slowly like the blossoms of 
some rare plant, in the genial sunshine 
of love and appreciation. Her sensitive 
nature told her that she had nothing to 
fear from Lyndon, who, truly revered 
woman, enshrining her in his heart as 
the holiest and purest of God's creations, 
never losing faith when he saw one fall 
below his lofty standard, only sorrowing 
that a creature destined to be so lovely 
should have so lightly esteemed her high 
calling. 

Maude knew all this instinctively, and 
obedient to his demand, the truest and 
noblest part of her nature leaped up into 
the sunlight to meet his, as Eve in the 
garden awoke into life and beauty when 
Adam needed her companionship. 

Maude stemed quite ignorant of the 
spell that she was weaving, only knowing 
that she pleased her friend by the happi- 
ness that she read on his face when she 
talked to him with her dark gray eyes lifled 
to his, heedless of the wealth of tenderness 
and womanliness tbat shone forth from 
their depths, appealing to him by smiles 
and glances until her countenance became 
to him an open book, in which Lyndon 
fancied that he could read her very 
thoughts and feelings. 

Thus drifting on a sea of happiness, 
the days passed, and Maude never paused 
to consider how dear this constant and 
familiar intercourse was becoming; or 
how sadly she should miss it when it 
should be withdrawn. An expression of 
pain often crossed Lyndon's face while 
looking into his companion's happy inno- 
cent eyes, or listening to the tones of her 
voice. Maude noticed this and was puz- 
zled. Mrs. Granton sighed sometimes, 
and looked grave when she saw them 
together, and would murmur to herself, 
"It will not last long; after the wedding 
they will be separated. Poor Ralph !" 

Amid pleasure and business, the days 
passed quickly, until only a week re- 
mained before the wedding. On this 
day a large riding party had been planned, 
the last of many pleasant parties, and a 
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gay cavalcade swept through the beauti- 
ful avenue that Maude had so much 
admired on her first visit to Lyndon. 
Miss Shipton was there, more beautiful 
than ever in her tight-fitting habit and 
waving plumes, for she considered the 
high English hat quite unsuited to her 
classical beauty; and in such a hat as 
Diana or Belphoebe might have worn, 
she appeared. Lyndon rode at her side, 
while Maude fell to the lot (Jf her old 
acquaintance, Mr. Littleton. 

Very gayly and happily they rode on, 
until almost six miles from home, when 
Maude's horse took fright at something 
on the road, and swept past the rest of 
the party at a tearing gallop. Lyndon 
knew that there was no use trying to 
overtake " Nut-Browne Mayde," the fleet- 
est horse in the stable, so with a word to 
his companion, he turned quickly into a 
side-road, and by making a cross-cut 
over several fields, succeeded in gaining 
a dangerous part of the road before 
Maude's horse had reached it. Dash- 
ing forward suddenly, he seized her 
bridle, and stopped the beautiful, fright- 
ened animal, while Maude, who had held 
her reins, and kept her seat well, until 
relief came, fell fainting into Lyndon's 
arms. 

When partly revived by the fresh air 
which blew upon her face and head, from 
which her heavy riding hat had been 
removed, she saw through her half-open 
eyes that Mr. Lyndon was bending over 
her, rubbing her hands, and calling her 
by the most endearing names that her 
ears had ever heard, in a voice trembling 
with emotion. Maude opened her eyes 
and smiled, for she could not speak ; and 
the rest of the party now coming up, 
Lyndon resigned his charge to Bertha, 
requesting Mr. Littleton and Mr. Eng- 
lish to remain with the two ladies, while 
he rode home for a carriage in which to 
convey Maude, who was too weak to 
think of mounting her horse again. 

The rest of the party continued their 
ride, Miss Shipton's face having lost the 
happy expression which it wore during 
the early part of the afternoon, a fact 
which her companion was quick to no- 
tice, as well as her absent manner, and 



imputed both to the proper cause, her 
disappointment at the loss of Lyndon's 
society. 

When Maude met her friend in the 
evening, his manner was kind and gentle 
as ever, reassuring her so much, that she 
raised her eyes to his face, and finding 
that it wore its usual calm, half-sad ex- 
pression, she began to doubt the reality 
of her half-conscious observations. In 
the days that followed she was too busy 
to see much of her host, there being a 
hundred little things that Bertha would 
trust to no hands but Maude's. When 
she did meet Mr. Lyndon on the stairs 
or in the hall, his face and manner were 
so grave and pre-occupied, that she passed 
on her way, with little more than ordi- 
nary words of greeting. 

The day of the wedding dawned at 
last, sunshiny and beautiful, and the 
sweet, happy little bride was carried 
away to spend a blissful honeymoon at 
Niagara, Lake George, and many other 
enchanting places, while Maude and Mrs. 
Gran ton roamed about the deserted house, 
wondering why it felt so much as if they 
had had a funeral, and half-thinking of 
bowing up the windows. 

Maude yielded to the urgent entreaties 
of the two sur\ivors to stay one week 
longer, and comfort them in their loneli- 
ness. Then her duties called her back 
to school. Long weeks of teaching fol- 
lowed, only cheered by Bertha's letters, 
and Mrs. Bernard's warm approval and 
commendation of all that she did. Maude 
was happy in the affection of her pupils, 
and in the consciousness of " doing what 
her hands found to do with all her 
might;" but her heart often yearned for 
the tenderness that had been lavished 
upon her at Lyndon, and that she knew 
only waited for her to come back and 
claim it. 

One day a letter was handed to her, a 
thick, heavy letter, directed in what 
Maude knew to be Mr. Lyndon's hand- 
writing. Thinking that it was some 
package that Bertha had asked her uncle 
to direct for her, she put it aside until 
her classes were dismissed; and then 
hastening to her own room, locked the 
door, and sank down into an easy chair 
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to enjoy what she imagined would prove 
an unusually large budget of news. Great 
was her surprise when she opened the 
envelope, and found that it contained 
many pages, closely written, in Mr. Lyn- 
don's firm, round hand. 



CHAPTER VI. 

With eyes full of wonder and surprise, 
Maude read what follows : 

" Child, do not think it strange that I 
write you this long letter; for I feel 
that I must tell you something to-night, 
and you are so constantly in my thoughts 
that it seems as natural to write to you 
as to talk to you. I can see you start 
as you read this, and perhaps the color 
will come into your cheeks, that beauti- 
ful color that I love so well to see rise 
and mantle your innocent face! Read 
on, though what you read may make you 
hate me ; or, perhaps, you will pity. I 
pray that God will keep you from des- 
pising me, although I know that I de- 
serve it. 

"I never intended that you should 
know of my love for you — why, you will 
understand later. If it had not been for 
that unfortunate accident on the day of 
the riding party at Lyndon, you would 
not know now what, until then, I felt my 
duty to keep from you. You heard 
what I said in that moment of agony, 
when I felt that, although I had resct^ 
you from danger, death was stealing you 
from my very arms. I knew the mo- 
ment that I had uttered those passionate 
words that you had heard them, for they 
seemed to call you back to consciousness 
again; and I had the mingled rapture 
and pain of seeing the color steal into 
your lips and cheeks, of knowing that 
you were coming back to life, but not to 
me. That is why I left you so sud- 
denly when Bertha joined us. I did not 
know what I might do or say in my 
joy at finding you alive and unhurt. 

"You have heard a part, and now you 
must know the whole; for I feel that I 
have owed you an explanation ever since 
that day. You must not only know that 
I love you better than any one in the 
world; but you must read patiently the 



story of my life, which I will tell you ii| 
as few words as possible. I have de- 
layed writing this, shrinking from oflfend- 
ing your pure soul with the confession 
(hat I must make; but to-night I feel 
that I can no longer set aside this duty, 
for before many days have passed I shall 
resume my old wandering life. No one 
needs me here, and the restlessness and 
pain in my heart will be dispelled, in 
some me&sure, by change and excitement. 

"Bertha and her husband have just 
lefl me. They are so very happy that I 
wonder that 1 am not content with the 
reflection of their joy; perhaps if I had 
not seen you I might be ; but now, my 
hungry heart selfishly craves something 
more, something all my own. Remem- 
ber, Maude, — I may oali you that now^ 
perhaps never again — remember that I 
have not asked you to love me. I dare 
not ask you ! I only pray you to pity 
me, when you have read all, and if yoi; 
can do this, write me one line, five words 
if you cannot write more, to say that you 
forgive me for having dared to love you. 
If you despise me, as perhaps I deserve, 
burn this letter, and your silence will tell 
me that the only woman whom I have 
ever loved with the strength and passion 
of my manhood, cannot even pity me in 
my despair. The old house is very 
lonely to-night, for dear Mrs. Gran ton 
has long since retired, and the old man, 
older at eight and thirty than most men 
at fifly, sits alone in his home, longing 
for a sight of the face that he may never 
see again raised in childish trustfulness 
to his." Maude paused to wipe the fast 
falling tears from her eyes, before she 
commenced to read the record of her 
friend's life, murmuring passionately, 
"Nothing that he can tell me will mak^ 
me cease to love him!" Then she un- 
folded the pages and read on : 

"It pains me, my child, to think that 
your innocent eyes will rest upon this 
page, not only because of its shameful 
record, but because it tells you that I 
have been playing the part of a hypocrite, 
I whom you have learned at least to re- 
spect. What will you think of me when 
I tell you that I, whom most of the 
mothers in the country r^ard as a mo^ 
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eligible paril — I, who have always passed ' 
for a bachelor — am a married man, and | 
my wife is living. 31 y wife ! If you 
could know with what shame and sorrow 
I write that name, which should be the 
dearest and holiest that man can write or 
speak! 

^' At twenty-one my &ther sent me to 
MatanzaS) to attend to some business for 
him, and enlarge my mind by travel, as 
he said. Wherever I went I had scores 
of friends, for I was rich, and what they 
called a jolly good fellow, — not very dif- 
ferent from many young men of my age, 
gay, pleasure-loving, and thoughtless. 
Among the host of companions who soon 
surrounded me in Matanzas was one true 
friend, Frank Gran ten. He warned me 
against my so-called friends, telling: me 
that they only clung to me because I had 
plenty of money, and spent it liberally; 
and begged me to be on my guard, as 
several of my companions were reckless 
and unprincipled men. I need not tell 
you that I turned a deaf ear to these 
admonitions, for twenty-one is not often 
fond of taking advice, and continued to 
lead a life of gayety and idleness — not of 
absolute wickedness and intemperance, 
Maude, I am glad to say. One night, 
when Frank, who managed to be with 
me as much as possible, notwithstanding 
my coldness and disregard of his coun- 
sels, was out of town, my companions 
led the way to a saloon where we fre- 
quently played cards, and passed hours 
in idle amusement. Wine was ordered, 
and before long I found that I, as well 
as several others, had taken more than 
was good for us. This was a new ex- 
perience for me, as I always boasted of 
knowing just when to stop. I discovered, 
afterwards, that the men against whom 
Frank had warned me, had undertaken 
to make me drunk, just to keep me from 
boasting, they said. Whether the wine 
was drugged or what, I know not, but I 
soon became unconscious of what was 
passing around me. What I now relate 
to you, I learned from one of the party 
who was ignorant of the conspiracy 
against me. I acted in the most absurd 
manner, singing silly songs, and calling 
the pretty Creole girl, who waited upon us, 



all manner of pet names, which brought 
forth storms of applause from my com- 
panions. I had ott^i wondered that her 
mother allowed this young girl to wait 
upon the gangs of young men who fre- 
quented the house, but discovered, after- 
wards, that it was Angelique's own 
desire to be there, her vanity being flat- 
tered by the constant admiration which 
she received. 

*^ When the noise and merriment were 
loudest, a priest entered the room and 
called for some refreshment. His en- 
trance failed to produce the quiet that 
might have been expected; indeed, I 
soon had reason to know that he was not 
a whit better than ourselves, and a friend 
of some members of the party. 

*^ ^ Here is a priest,' cri^ one, ' and 
there is a pretty girl ; what more do we 
want ? Let us have a wedding. Come, 
Lyndon, you will make a fine groom, 
step up.' 

*' I remonstrated, at first, and made a 
feeble drunken resistance to the persua- 
sions of Hartley and one or two others. 
They laughed at my objections, declared 
that it was only a joke, and that I was a 
mean fellow to spoil their fun; beside 
that, they said that I had been making 
so many pretty speeches to Angelique 
that her cheeks were red as roses. This 
was all true, and after more talking and 
bantering. I was induced to stand up be- 
side the young girl, and go through what 
I, and most of the others, if not all, sup- 
posed to be a mock-marriage ceremony. 
Only the priest and Angelique and her 
mother knew better. The mother, hear- 
ing the uproar caused by the sudden 
proposal, came to ascertain the cause, and 
instead of treating it as a joke, called her 
daughter aside and told her what advan- 
tages there might be in making the mar- 
riage real, instead of the mock ceremony 
that my companions intended. By means 
of a trifle, surreptitiously conveyed to 
him while handing him a glass of wine, 
the priest was induced to perform his 
part, and amid breathless silence which 
followed the tumultuous confusion that 
had reigned a moment before, Angelique 
Ducre and I were made man and wife. 
Some suspicion of the serious nature of 
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this pastime must have entered the minds 
of Hartley and those with whom it had 
originated, for they attempted to inter- 
fere. It was too late, however, and be- 
fore the priest could be stopped the final 
words were spoken, and that in the pres- 
ence of more than one or two witnesses. 
A solemn pause followed the conclusion 
of the ceremony ; it was evidently found 
to be not as good a joke as had been ex- 
pected. Hartley only ventured one or 
two feeble sallies, which met with but 
faint applause, and finally said, ' Salute 
your bride, sir,' stepping forward at the 
same time, as if to set me the example. 
Stretching out my hand I set him aside, 
roughly, why, I know not. Perhaps be- 
cause, even in my drunken state, I had 
too much instinctive reverence for woman 
to stand by and see that girl insulted by 
such a caress as his. This caused a 
general laugh, and muttering, 'Jealous, 
by Jove!* Hartley retired and made a 
motion to adjourn, which was speedily 
carried, as all were weary of the mockery 
by this time, and poor Angelique was 
in tears. Two of the party escorted 
me to my rooms, when I fell into /a 
heavy sleep, from which I was not 
aroused until late the next morning. I 
heard Frank Granton*s voice at my 
bedside, and without opening my eyes 
turned upon my side, complaining of 
headache and heaviness. 

" * From bad to worse !' he muttered. 
"At least, I thought you above drunk- 
enness.' 

"I watched him as he paced up and 
down the room with an anxious face, 
never once looking at me, until a servant 
came to the door, and announced with a 
grin, ' Two ladies down stairs wish to see 
you, sir.' 

" * What new folly is this T asked 
Frank, looking into my face with his true, 
honest gaze. I told him, angrily, to ask 
no questions, and he left me instantly, 
while I hurriedly dressed and went down 
stairs, full of anxious forebodings. In 
the parlor I found Angelique and her 
mother. The latter came forward and 
assured me, with much volubility, that I 
was legally married to her daughter, and 
the priest would tell me so, she said, and 



many others. She demanded, at the 
same time, a handsome yearly allowance 
to keep the fact a secret. This proposal 
I was too angry to accept, and stormed 
away until Angelique became alarmed, 
and besought her mother to leave the 
house. But why weary you with all 
thesv) distressing details? Suffice it to 
say that, notwithstanding all our efforts 
to bring evidence to the contrary, it was 
proved beyond dispute that Angelique 
Ducre was my lep:al wife. My wife ! . A 
woman who could neither read nor write, 
and so devoid of true feeling that she had 
consented to delude a drunken man into 
a marriage, which even she must have 
known would result in nothing but mis- 
ery and shame. Her face, which I once 
thought pretty, disgusted me now, and I 
turned away from her, glad to settle upon 
her twice the sum of money that her 
mother had at first demanded, if only I 
need not see her or hear of her again. 

" For more than sixteen years have I 
dragged about with me this dreary secret. 
Do you wonder that there are threads of 
gray in my hair, and deep furrows upon 
my brow? No person in this country 
knows of this, except Mrs. Granton, — 
circumstances rendered it expedient for 
me to tell her my secret, — but we never 
speak of it. All these years I have trav- 
elled over land and sea with this mystery 
and burden locked up in my heart, ever 
seeking rest and finding none. I should 
have gone mad, or grown to be a sordid, 
morose man, but for one remembrance 
that has blessed my life — the memory of 
my mother's love. This, with the con- 
stant recurrence to my mind of her gentle 
teachings and lovely character, has kept 
alive my faith in woman, and my trust 
in God. 

^At your touch, Maude, the best part 
of my manhood awoke to life, for you 
are the woman who has haunted all my 
dreams of happiness and home. Do not 
forbid me to stand far off and love you; 
the love will not harm you, and it may 
bless me more than you can know ; even 
now my heart is so much sofloned toward 
every human creature, that I feel that I 
could go to my despised wife and speak 
kindly to her for your sake, Maude ; all 
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■womanhood seems better and purer to 
me since I have known you. And her 
life has been marred as well as mine. I 
shall count the hours until I may expect 
an answer from you, — perhaps none will 
come — perhaps — * ' 

Maude read to the end, and then 
laid aside the paper, and with wide open 
tearless eyes, turned to her desk and 
wrote : 

"My friend, need I say that I pity 
you ? Ah ! no ; you must have known 
that I could not help pitying you for all 
the sorrow and suffering that one hour 
of weakness has brought upon you. 
And have you not atoned for it? • God 
knows. How can / blame you, when I 
trust that He has long since forgiven 
you." Here Maude's tears fell so fast 
that she could scarcely see to write the 
concluding words — "I feel grateful to 
you for your confidence, and shall follow 
you, with my thoughts, through all your 
wanderings. May God bless you, my 
friend — 

' Forever mine, my friend, 
From June to life's December; 
Not mine to have and hold, 
But mine to pray for and remember.*" 



CHAPTER Vn. 

In answer to Maude's letter came a 
grateful response from Mr. Lyndon, and 
later, a joint letter from Bertha, Mrs. 
Granton and Lyndon, begging Maude to 
come and make her home at the old place, 
during the absence of its master. Ber- 
tha declared that her happiness would be 
incomplete unless Maude were near her, 
and Mrs. Granton added her plea of ill- 
health and loneliness, while Mr. Lyndon 
supplemented these entreaties by telling 
Maude that he would not be satisfied to 
leave his estate in any other hands than 
hers, and that she would be doing him a 
great favor if she consented to come to 
Lyndon and act as steward, during his 
absence, with his faithful man, John, to 
execute her commands. Urged to accept 
these welcome proposals by her ever kind 
friend, Mrs. Bernard, Maude finally con- 
sented to the plan, to the great joy of her 
three friends. 



Five years have now passed away, 
years of quiet ccntent to Mrs. Granton, 
of mingled joy and pain to Maude, and 
of great happiness to Bertha. It is a 
cool evening in June, one of those even- 
ings that come so often during that 
lovely month, when we are glad to come 
in from out of doors, and gather around 
the lamp. Mrs. Granton and Maude 
are sitting in the library with the win- 
dows open, and books and papers on the 
table before them. 

" What are you working at so busily, 
my dear?" said the old lady. 

" A sacque for Bertha's little girl ; my 
namesake must have a present," said 
Maude, smiling brightly, as she lifted up 
a delicate mass of pink and white wool, 
and laying it on the table, reached out 
her hand, saying, "shall I read the paper 
now?" 

" If you wijl, my dear, there is some- 
thing about Matanzas. Was not Mr. 
Lyndon there when we heard from him 
last?" 

" Yes. This is an account of the 
cholera In Matanzas." 

"My poor Ralph!" exclaimed Mrs. 
Granton. " I hope he is not there." 

"He may not be," said Maude; "it is 
many months since you have heard from 
him. He has probably left Matanzas for 
some out of the way place. Do not 
worry, dear Mrs. Granton, this may be a 
false report, after all." 

Maude strove to comfort her old friend 
and allay her fears ; while her own cheek 
was pale, and her heart filled with 
anxious forebodings. When Mrs. Gran- 
tf)n's hour for retiring at last came, 
Maude bade her a cheerful good night, 
and then returning to her place by the 
table, read over the brief paragraph 
many times. She was disturbed by the 
entrance of a servant, who told her that 
a gentleman desired to see her. 

"A gentleman at this hour! How 
strange! I can see no one to-night; tell 
him that I am indisposed. John, come 
back, I wish to speak to poor Mrs. Gran- 
ton, and I am anxious about your 
master; he was in Matanzas when we last 
heard from him, and the cholera is raging 
there. John, what is the matter with 
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you ? Why do you smile when I tell you 
that your master is in danger?" 

" Perhaps he left Matanzas before the 
cholera broke out/' said John, still smil- 
ing. ^^ He never used to stop long at 
one place when I was with him. What 
shall I tell the gentleman, Miss Maude? 
He looks as if he had come a good way." 

"John, it cannot be," said Maude, 
beginning to suspect something from the 
man's manner. " The gentleman is not — " 

" Yes, he is," exclaimed Mr. Lyndon's 
voice, as he entered the room suddenly 
from the porch, and advanced toward 
Maude with both hands extended ; while 
she, overcome by her sudden joy and sur- 
prise, sank down upon the sofa and 
covered her face with her hands. 

"Maude," said Lyndon, "will you not 
look up and let me see the face that 
has haunted me like a sweet dream 
through all the weary years of my 
exile?" 

Still Maude did not move, fearing to 
meet the passionate love that she knew 
burned in Lyndon's eyes, and which she 
felt would consume her scruples like 
stubble before the flame, and compel her, 
against her sense of right and duty, to 
say that she loved him. Why did he 
speak to her thus, she asked herself. 
Where was his fine sense of honor? 
How dare he touch her hands and strive 
to draw them from her face? 

Suddenly withdrawing her hands, and 
springing from her low seat, Maude 
stood before Lyndon in all her maidenly 
dignity, with innocence written on every 
line of her face, and just a touch of scorn 
on her lips, which melted into tender- 
ness when her eyes met his, and he said : 

"Maude, I dare love you; I am free!" 

"Free?" she asked, as if the word 
conveyed no meaning to her mind. 

"Yes, I am free; my wife is dead, 
Maude. Do not start and turn pale, as 
if you thought I had killed her," he said, 
piteously, as Maude withdrew from his 
embrace, and leaned against the mantel 
for support. 

"How did she die?" she murmured, 
as if not yet awakened from her dream. 

"Of cholera; her case was one of the 
first in the town. Indeed, Maude, I was 



kind to her, and watched by her bed-side 
to the last. She was a better woman 
when she died, and blessed me with her 
latest breath, for what she called my 
kindness to her. It was only common 
humanity, for all deserted her in her ex- 
tremity, and she might have died of want 
had I not been there." 

"How noble you are!" said Maude, 
raising her tearful eyes to his face, and 
drawing nearer to Lyndon; "and how 
brave not to fear the contagion ! Do you 
know why I turned away from you, 
when you told me that your wife was 
dead?" 

"No." 

"It seemed so dreadful for us to re- 
joice over the death of any human crea- 
ture, when it is the common lot of all, and 
our life is only a gift from Go4 that we 
hold from day to day. Now I see it all 
differently. That was your burden, which 
you bore, ! so patiently, and now that 
it is removed it is right for us to be glad. 
How thankful I am that God gave you 
strength to do your duty ! All the rest of 
our life will be happier." 

" Our life, Maude, do you really mean 
what you say? Look up, and tell me 
whether you can learn to love this old 
man, with more gray threads than black 
ones in his hair, and the weight of years 
of shame and sorrow on his head?" 

"I have learned already," said Maude, 
speaking more with her eyes than her 
lips conveyed, "and I love you better, 
since I know how noble you have 
been." 

" But I am an old man, my child, and 
you are young and beautiful, more beau- 
tiful now than when I left you five years 
ago. Do you know that I have stood in 
the shadow by the window, and watched 
you for an hour and more? I thought 
dear Mrs. Granton would never say good- 
night, and I feared to startle her by my 
sudden appearance; and then I wished, 
of all things, to see you alone. I heard 
your expressions of anxiety about my 
safety, and saw your troubled face when 
you thought I was in danger. I came 
home to find you thinking of me, talking 
about me!" 

"Alas, for the vanity of man!" ex- 
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claimed Maude, laughing to keep from 
crying. 

"Do not jest; I am too serious for 
that, and will not even smile, until you 
answer my question. Will you take me, 
my child, and what is left of my life, 
and mould them into something worthy 
of your love, and worthy to give back to 
God when he asks me for them?" 

How thankfully Maude accepted this 
trust, both eyes and voice confessed. 



Their happiness was too great to keep all 
to themselves, she said, and seeing the 
lights still burning in Bertha's home, 
they went out into the darkness, which 
was not dark to them, and across the 
shadowy lawn, where the old maples 
and oaks seemed to be singing a hymn of 
rejoicing for their ears alone, to tell Ber- 
tha and her husband of the new joy 
born to them out of much sorrow and 
weariness. 



WITHIN THE VEIL. 



BT MRS. MABGARET E. SANOSTEK. 



THEY never seem to be far away, 
The loved and dear who have left my side! 
A breath, that the sunlight shall lift one day, 

Floateth between, their forms to hide ; — 
I saw them last, with their faces pale. 

As the angel arms were about them thrown, 
I shall see them again, within the veil. 
In the glory mortal hath never known ! 

When morn is fair in her silver mists. 

Or eve is dark with her shadows gray, 
I think how royal with amethysts. 

And pearl and gold is their shining day [ 
In the household work that they used to share, 

The thought of them is a bit of leaven, 
And holier groweth each homely care 

That catcheth a gleam from the light of heaven I 

They are only gone where our Jesus is, 

And never can that be far away ; 
They stand in His presence. O ! perfect bliss, 

To dwell in the light of His face for aye. 
Often in prayer have we felt Him near, 

Oflen have walked in His guiding hand ! 
They cannot lose Him, in doubt or fear. 

And therefore the joy of the better land ! 

Why should they seem to be far away. 

Loved and dear, for whom Jesus died? 
White as a star is our hope one day 

To enter, and with them be satisfied ! 
Only a step to the clear noon-day, 

Out of our darkness, that is idl ! 
Only a veil, that shall lift away. 

When, soft as a zephyr, His touch shall fall I 
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A MISSIONARY'S PROPOSAL. 



AT Bradford, in Mafisachusetts, one 
summer day in the year 1810, 
when the dignified clerical body the^ 
meeting in the Congregational Church — 
the General Aasociation of Massachusetts 
proper — were in session, four young men 
entered the church unobtrusively. Few 
knew who they were, and why they came ; 
and attracting little attention, they seated 
themselves, and waited patiently till such 
a time as they could gain an opportunity 
to present a written communication. This 
papar, which was in the handwriting of 
Mr. Judson, and signed, ^'Adoniram 
Judsr^n, Jr., Samuel Nott, Jr., Samuel 
J. Mills, and Samuel Newell," modestly 
stated that the signers had been "long 
impressed with the duty and importance 
of personally attempting a mission to the 
heathen," and that, " after examining all 
the information which they can obtain, 
they consider themselves as devoted to 
this work for life, whenever God in his 
providence shall open the way." 

Then follow the inquiries, whether, 
with their present views and feelings, 
they ought to renounce the object of 
missions as visionary or impracticable; 
if not, when should they go ; and could 
they find encouragement from a mis- 
sionary society in this country, or must 
they commit themselves to the direction 
of some European society? 

Says Rev. John Keep, who was present, 
the statement " was heard with profound 
attention. It was a sound in the tops of 
the mulberry trees, and some of us held 
our breath." The purpose of the young 
men was known beforehand to a few mem- 
bers, however, two of whom, as they rode 
to the meeting at Bradford, had occupied 
themselves with devising a scheme of 
missionary support. 

The Association met the request with 
the appointment of a special committee, 
whose report, when received and adopted, 
resulted in the formation of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 



sions, other associations uniting with that 
of Massachusetts for the purpose. 

Until this time the Christians of 
America had not discovered that their 
field was the world. It was the dawn of 
a new era, and in proportion to the gran- 
deur of the results, as the ages come and 
go, will be the lustre that will encircle 
the names of the four young men who 
that day entered the Bradford church, to 
commence, in their modest way, the 
preaching of the crusade of the nineteenth 
century among the heathen. 

The prime mover was Samuel J. Mills, 
yet it is evident that he could have ac- 
complished little without his associates. 

Having come into the possession of an 
authenticated copy of a letter of Samuel 
Newell, written from India in 1817, to 
Miss Philomela Thurston, who acquiesced 
in the proposal contained in it, and be- 
came the second Mrs. Newell — a letter 
which we believe has never been printed — 
we lay it before our readers, prefacing it 
with some account of the writer. 

After Mr. Newell, who was a graduate 
of Harvard College, had finished his theo- 
ological course in Andover, Mass., and at- 
tended medical lectures in Philadelphia, 
he, with Rev. Messrs. Adoniram Judson, 
Samuel Nott, Gordon Hall, and Luther 
Rice, received instructions from the Board 
at Salem, Feb. 7th, 1812, and set sail for 
India. Messrs. Newell and Judson, and 
their wives, soon aft)er their arrival in 
Calcutta, were ordered by the govern- 
ment, the East India Company, to return 
immediately to America; and it was de- 
creed that the Caravan, the ship in which 
they had come, should not return without 
them. By this harsh treatment they 
were thrown into deep distress and per- 
plexity. They and their Christian friends 
in Calcutta carried their troubles to the 
Throne of Grace; and meanwhile the 
authorities were plied with arguments 
and persuasives to induce them to miti- 
gate their order. Their prayers were 
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heard, and the order was so far modified 
as to allow the missionaries to go whereso- 
ever they chose, provided they removed 
themselves beyond the jurisdiction of the 
East India Company. 

Messrs. Judson and Rice, soon after 
their arrival in Calcutta, became Baptists, 
and from that time their paths diverged 
from that of the Newells. Then followed 
for the latter a long and perilous passage 
to the Isle of France. An infant daugh- 
ter, born on the way thither, they sor- 
rowftdly consigned to the sea, and soon 
after their arrival the mother sank rapidly 
with consumption. The career of this 
devoted young woman, ending with the 
lonely grave on the Isle of France, has 
been rendered familiar through Dr. 
Woods' Memoir, published by the Ameri- 
can Sunday-school Union, a little work 
which in the past generation found its 
way to almost every Christian household 
in America. Though Harriet Newell's 
greatest sorrow, ere she died, was that 
she had been able to do so little for her 
God, and especially that she must leave 
the work before she could fairly enter 
upon it, her early death has undoubtedly 
contributed very largely towards the 
development of a missionary spirit in the 
land of her birth. 

At Ceylon, Mr. Newell prepared the 
way for the work of the American mis- 
sionaries in that island, and he finally 
settled, with Messrs. Nott and Hall, at 
Bombay, where we find him in 1814 
making progress in the acquisition of the 
Mahratta language, and engaging in evan- 
gelical labors. From this time the pages 
of the Missionary Herald seem some- 
what like a continuation of the Acts of 
the Apostles, and such language as the 
following in reference to a school of five 
hundred children in Bombay in 1818, 
looks, in the light of more recent events, 
like fulfilled prophecy : " In these schools 
we seem to see a thousand Hindoo hands 
at work, from year to year, in undermin- 
ing the fabric of Hindoo idolatry." 

In answer to the letter given below, 
Miss Philomela Thurston, in company 
with two missionaries and their wives, 
from Charlestown, Mass., for 
id after a voyage of four months 




and a half they arrived at Bombay. On 
the 26th of 3Iarch, 1818, five weeks 
afterwards. Miss Thurston was married 
to Mr. Newell. 

Mr. Newell died in May, 1821, of 
epidemic, spasmodic cholera, a disease 
which for four years had been sweeping 
over Hindostan, Farther India, and the 
Malay Islands. It is probable that he 
tool^ the infection of the disease by vmX - 
ing a number of sick and dying people 
at Tannah, the chief town of the island 
of Salsette, north of Bombay. 

When, after a sickness of but twdve 
hours, he had breathed his last, and Mrs. 
Newell, who, from a sick bed had risen 
and come into the room, heard one say, 
"He is now safe; all his sufferings are 
over," she exclaimed, "What! is he gone 
imhedf^ and her friends, using gentle 
force to prevent the effects of so afflictive 
a scene, bore her unwillingly from the 
apartment. 

Up to the time of his death Mr. Newell 
had been in the habit of receiving every 
Sabbath, for religious instruction, a com- 
pany of thirty or forty blind beggars. 
These men were always quiet and atten- 
tive, and at the close of the exercises 
they each received from the missionary a 
pice, (one cent.) 

Mr. Newell was in disposition modest, 
humble, ever questioning himself before 
finding fault with any one. His spirit 
was habitually stirred within him at the 
sight of the grossly fallen condition of the 
heathen world around him. Not two- 
thirds of a century have passed since 
Mills and his fellow students met for 
prayer beyond the haystacks near the 
grounds of W^illiams College, and already 
has been fulfilled, amid heaven's untold 
glories, the saying, "He that soweth and 
he that reapeth shall rejoice together." 

The letter is without dat€, but it must 
have been written early in 1817. 

Bombay* 
Dear Philomela: 

Though I have never had the pleasure 
of seeing you, I seem to feel that I am 
acquainted with you, and that a kindred 
spirit exists between yourself and me — 
perhaps I am too presumptuous in saying 
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80. Mrs. Bardwell has told me much 
about you. What has interested me 
more than anything else, she has assured 
me that you have a striking resemblance 
in all respects to that dear woman whose 
endearing society it was once my happiness 
to enjoy, and now my lot to remember 
with mournful pleasure. In reading your 
charming letters to Mrs. B., for she has 
allowed me to read them, I think I jiave 
been able already to trace the resemblance 
above alluded to, not only in the ardent 
spirit of piety which they breathe, but 
also in the turn of thought and manner 
of expression which they exhibit. 

After having known what advantages 
I have had for becoming acquainted with 
you, and learning that my thoughts often 
dwell on the image of Philomela that 
exists in my mind, you will not think me 
extraV^nt if I say "I love you," and 
should think myself highly favored of 
Philomela to be indulged with her society 
and love. 

Of the attainment of so great a bless- 
ing, however, I do not feel very confi- 
dent, and my experience of the fleeting 
and uncertain nature of all sublunary 
good, has, I hope, taught me a salutary 
lesson. Marriage is however an ordinance 
of God, and, no doubt, is calculated to 
promote our present comfort and useful- 
ness, as well as our spiritual and everlast- 
ing good. Viewing it in this light, and 
feeling as I do from experience that it has 
this tendency, I am desirous of marrying 
again, if I can get a suitable companion. 
But here is the difficulty. Such an one 
cannot be found in this country, or at 
least the chances, so to speak, are very 
rare, so that it may be counted next to 
impossible. 

To leave the important work of the 
mission in which I am engaged, and re- 
turn home to accomplish this object, I 
should not deem compatible with duty 
in the present state of the mission. The 
only alternative is for me to remain 
where I am, and seek a wife as Isaac ob- 
tained Rebecca. I have therefore, after 
much deliberation, and with the advice 
of our friend Mrs. B., determined to 
make known my situation and wishes to 
you. I submit it to your serious consid- 



eration whether it would be consistent 
with your feelings and views of duty to 
come over and help us in the great work 
of the Lord in this heathen land. I am 
sensible that this step would, at first view, 
seem to be inconsistent with those deli- 
cate feelings and that sense of propriety 
which are the ornaments of the female 
character. But I trust you will give the 
subject a serious and prayerful examina- 
tion before you come to a decision upon 
it, and I beg leave to suggest a few 
things for your consideration, and leave 
you to decide according to conviction of 
duty. 

First. It is the general opinion of those 
who have thought most on the subject, 
that missionaries should live in a married 
state, especially those who have found a 
field of sure residence. Such is our sit- 
uation here at Bombay. Under the pro- 
tection of the British government we 
live here as securely as we should in the 
town of Boston, though we live in the 
midst of heathen people. 

Second. Inquire which would be most 
pleasing to God, to angels and to saints 
above, and which would best subserve 
the Redeemer's kingdom on earth, for a 
missionary to leave his work when he 
has just begun to be useful among the 
heathen, to return home and spend a 
year or two, to obtain a suitable compan- 
ion, or for a young lady actuated by the 
love of Christ and zeal for his cause to 
make some sacrifice of feeling to cross the 
ocean, and to go to a heathen land, for 
the sake of adding essentially to the com- 
fort, influence, usefulness and spiritual 
good of a solitary missionary of Christ. 
Have we not reason to think that such 
an act of a pious woman would be viewed 
by our Lord with decided approbation ? 
If so, then we may be sure there is 
nothing inconsistent with delicacy and 
propriety. 

Third. Though in ordinary cases it 
would not be justifiable to enter into any 
engagement of marriage without a per- 
sonal acquaintance of the parties, nor 
proper for the lady to go to the gentle- 
man, instead of his going to her, yet in 
extraordinary circumstances it is evi- 
dently sanctioned by the word of God 
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and common custom. Nothing is more 
common than for ladies of high respecta- 
bility to come over from England to 
marry gentlemen here, and in some in- 
stances without a previous personal ac- 
quaintance, and if there be a case which 
would more than any other justify such 
a measure, it seems to be that of a mis- 
sionary of Christ in a heathen land, who 
cannot obtain a pious wife without going 
in person or sending to take her from 
among the daughters of his people. 

These are the general views of the 
subject which I wish you to take into 
consideration in deliberating on the point 
of duty. There are many other consider- 
ations belonging to the subject which it 
would be unnecessary for me particularly 
to mention ; they will naturally occur to 
your mind. 

It may perhaps be a question in your 
mind, whether a union so formed in this 
extraordinary way, would afford a reason- 
able prospect of personal comfort. With 
regard to this point I feel no anxiety on 
my own account ; I cannot say all that I 
would upon this subject. I have not 
one doubt, as far as it respects myself; I 
am certain that I should love you, but 
this is but one side of the question ; on 
tne other point I can only say I have 
reason to think you will not be unhappy 
in my society. You will wish to know, 
what are the prospects of usefulness for 
the wife of a mifsionary in this place? 
I answer, she can be useful in all the 
ways in which she can be useful at home, 
and many more, with this additional 
advantage, that the same degree of good 
done in this land of darkness will turn 
to much better account than it would in 
a country abounding with Christian 
knowledge, and the means of grace. 

With regard to accomplishing the 
present plan, should you feel disposed to 
undertake it, I beg leave to refer you to 
Dr. Woods, to whose obliging care T have 
committed the whole business. Should 
you determine to accept my offer, he will 
point out to you the way, and also fur- 
nish you with the means of carrying 



your resolution into effect. You will 
perceive that in this communication I 
have taken several things for granted, as 
that you are not engaged to another 
person, that your parents consent, &c., 
which I hope will prove correct. Mrs. 
B. has informed me that your health 
was poor. She has told me the nature 
of your complaint, and from all she has 
said I am led to think that you might 
enjoy better health in this place than in 
America. The heat is not much greater 
here than in Boston, and during our 
winter here from November the cold is 
not much greater than in Massachusetts 
during the month of October. This 
place is considered the most healthy part 
of India. 

If you should find it too much for your 
feelings to bid adieu to friends and native 
country, never to see them again, I think 
I may safely tell you that this is not 
necessarily included in the proposed 
undertaking. You must not consider 
yourself an exile for life. There will be 
opportunities every year of passing and 
repassing between here and Boston or 
Salem, and though you might never in 
fact, be disposed to return to your native 
country, it would be pleasing to feel that 
you could do it in case of necessity. I 
must commit you, my dear Philomela, to 
the Divine direction and blessing, and 
bring my long epistle to a close. 

If it should not be the will of God for 
us to live together on earth, may we both 
be prepared to meet together in heaven 
and form an acquaintance which will 
never end. 

Affectionately yours. 

Your parents will see this letter of 
course, and be consulted on so important 
a subject. I hope they will not object. 

Read the twenty-fourth chapter of 
Genesis and pray much over the subject, 
and may the Lord direct your way and 
lead you to such a decision as will be for 
his glory and your own good. 

Samuel Newell. 

2/i«« Philomela Thurston. 
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THE GHOST AT SUNSET COTTAGE. 

A TRUE STORY. 
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HAT can it be?" 
At least half a score of times, 
within the last hour, had this short yet 
important query passed between Ella and 
her stepmothor, without one being able to 
give the other a satisfactory reply. 

At first they had paid it no attention, 
but after a while its unremitting perseve- 
rance won, first, their listening powers, 
then their remarks, and at last their deter- 
mined efforts to discover its lurking place. 

But in vain had they searched ^* up stairs 
and down stairs, and in my lady's cham- 
ber;'' in vain had Ella wandered around 
the house, looking with straining eyes at 
every shutter, casement, and even climbing 
vine ; in vain had they together descended 
to the cellar and searched carefully with 
lighted lamp into all its hidden comers. 
In vain, in vain— still the unaccountable 
annoying rap, rap, rap, and rapi-tee-tap- 
tap, rang their weird sounds through the 
tiny bird's nest of a house. 

Sunset Cottage was a strange place for a 
ghost to hide in, to be sure. No long dim 
corridors, no closed unused rooms, no se- 
cret stairways, no dark, musty closets — in 
fact, no place such as restless spirits are 
reputed to love. It was only a little, low, 
brown frame cottage ; a tiny bay window 
in front, a baby porch on the southern 
side ; a pretty little sitting-room, a dainty, 
small dining-room, and a neat pantry and 
a cosy kitchen. Up stairs were Ella's 
pretty sleeping room, the youthful step- 
mother's larger apartment, and the nicely 
kept "spare room." These were all, and 



who could tell from whence came those 
mysterious sounds ? To be sure they were 
more plainly heard when standing in 
Ella's room, but then Ella had searched 
every comer therein, behind the door, 
throughout the wardrobe, under the bed, 
and even in the bureau drawers ! There 
was not a loose casement, nor an unsteady 
door about the well-ordered dwelling. 
Ella had been to every window, and failed 
even after the most vigorous shaking to 
produce even the faintest rattle therefrom ; 
besides that there was scarcely wind enough 
stirring on that mild June day to disturb 
the loosest and most unstable board. 

So Mrs. Gray and Ella seated themselves 
again in the sitting-room, and settled their 
minds into the belief that *' spirits" were 
certainly visiting their home. Ella tried 
to laugh and declare that the only spirits 
she aato were the spirits of nitre ; but in 
the midst of her speech sounded that omi- 
nous, not to be silenced, rap, rap, and her 
face was grave again instantly. 

The moming wore away, yet still the 
rapping continued with only slight inter- 
vals of rest. Neither Mrs. Gray nor Ella 
could sew, and both sat with idle hands, 
thinking and listening. It was a singular 
day for a ghostly visitation, so calm and 
mild, and beautiful ; scarcely a breeze 
stirred through the maple boughs, or 
rustled the rose leaves that bloomed in 
their beauty around the simple porch ; the 
unchanging hum of the bees as they lin- 
gered above the sweet blossoms in the 
garden, the occasional song of a bird 
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perched for a moment on the white pickets 
of the fence, the monotonous purr of the 
** family cat," as she nestled in quiet con- 
tentment beside the open door, were the 
only sounds to be heard, save that un- 
ceasing rap, rap, rap. 

A strange awe had stolen over both lis- 
teners ; they felt convinced that some su- 
pernatural visitant was hiding in their 
tiny home, and to Ella the thought would 
come, that mayhap the disembodied spirit 
of some dear departed one was waiting to 
tell her stories of its unseen home. 

But at length the dinner hour apptroach- 
ed ; Mr. Gray was punctual as the clock, 
and he must not be kept waiting a mo- 
ment. The two ladies then set about their 
required duties, with subdued voices and 
serious countenances. By mutual agree- 
ment it was decided that Mr. Gray should 
not be informed of their morning's expe- 
rience. 

It would of course be better that he 
should hear the sounds while his mind was 
wholly unbiassed. The steady clock had 
given its customary warning click prepar- 
atory to striking the hour of one, when 
looking through the window Mrs. Gray 
espied her husband's figure stepping brisk- 
ly along the garden walk. 

** Here he comes, Ella; but, I declare, we 
must now stop this whispering, or he will 
think there is something wrong at once." 

As Mr. Gray entered the sitting-room, 
the rapping suddenly ceased. 

Ella and Mrs. Gray exchanged looks sig- 
nificantly, while each said with her eyes, 

" What a very sagacious rapper!" 

But Mr. Gray was heated by his long 
walk and glad to reach his cool sitting- 
room, where he could view the tempting, 
smoking dinner awaiting him in the ad- 
joining apartment; therefore he had no 
time to spend in taking observations of 
those two pairs of eyes before him, though 
they were the dearest eyes in the whole 
world to him. 

Scarcely had he cut the first slice from 
the tender shoulder of lamb, when he stop- 
ped and listened to—- rap, rap, rap, sound- 



ing clear and distinctly through the house. 
He turned and looked through the open 
dining-room door, and seeing no one there 
then gazed at the wide-spread front door 
as though expecting to find a visitor 
there. 

But no visitor did he see, but instead, his 
eyes rested only on ElWs sewing-chair, 
still and vacant as she had left it. 

"What was that?" he inquired, look- 
ing at the unbetraying faces of his wife 
and daughter. Rap, rap, rap — rap-i-te- 
rap, rap, rap, rap, — the sounds rattled on 
before they could reply. 

" Why Anna, Ella, what is that noise ? 
there must be somebody knocking -at the 
kitchen door." 

** There is no one there," said Ella, reach- 
ing forward her head that she might com- 
mand a view of the open back door. 

** The dinner is cooling," suggested Mrs. 
Gray, adding ^' had you not better help us 
to some of the roast while it is warm ?" 

Mr. Gray again lifted the carving knife, 
but still the sound continued, and of course 
he again freely expressed his surprise 
thereat ; nor was his wonder at all dimin- 
ished when his wife and daughter informed 
him of the knocking that had been repeated 
throughout the morning. 

However, as he did not possess a very 
large development of the organ of marvel- 
lousness, he was strongly inclined to the 
opinion that they had only been frightened 
by their foolish fancies, nor did he scruple 
to tell them this opinion, and he also as- 
sured them that as soon as he had dis- 
patched his pudding he would reveal to 
them the innocent cause of all their dis- 
quietude. V 

His hearers shook their heads, yet tried 
to smile and convince themselves that they 
had been a pair of very silly women. 

When the dinner was removed a full 
half-hour was spent in again search- 
ing nooks and corners, and all possible 
hiding places of every description, yet at 
the end of that time Mr. Gray took a seat 
in his comfortable arm-chair, saying, as 
he did so— 
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** Well, then, I donH know what to think 
about it." 

Thus the day passed; night came ; Ella, 
refusing to spend its long, still hours in 
her own room, endeavored to woo forget- 
fulness upon a lounge in the sleeping 
apartment of her parents, but sleep was 
scarcely more than a mockery throughout 
that night to the inmates of their appa- 
rently charmed cottage, for all night they 
incessantly heard the same monotonous 
rap, rap, rap. 

** This is terrible,*' said Ella to her step- 
mother, as they sat down to their early 
breakfast, "do, mother, let us go away 
somewhere to-day. It is so early we can 
easily be ready to go when father does, 
for I cannot bear the thought of staying 
here a moment after he will be gone." 

*' Where shall we go?" inquired Mrs. 
Gray. 

**0, we can go to Aunt Jennie's; you 
know we have long since promised her an 
old fashioned visit of a day^s duration.'' 

"But," said Mr. Gray, **what will you 
do after to-day ? Do you expect to vacate 
the house thus, day after day, and leave this 
unwelcome visitor to reign supreme over 
its quietness?" 

**0, I don't know," answered Ella, "I 
did not think any further than to-day. 
Perhaps while we are gone it may leave 
and trouble us no more." 

Mr. Gray shook his head and said : 

** Whatever it may be, it is very persist- 
ent, and I do not believe it can be exor- 
cised by its being left alone; \fould it not 
bo better to face the matter bravely by 
remaining here and waiting patiently till 
it goes as it came, when it gets ready?" 

*• No, no," said Ella, nervously. **I 
cannot stay here to-day ; I really must go 
away from that incessant sound ; I must 
have a respite, however brief it may be." 

'*I think," said Mrs. Gray, "we had 
better go ; we can easily be ready by the 
time that you ought to start to go to your 
office." 

Ella's share of the household duties for 
the morning being first performed, she 



timidly told her mother she would wait 
until she also was ready to go up stairs. 

** 0, no," said Mrs. Gray, "don't wait for 
me ; you know very well how much longer 
you will be in dressing than I will, there- 
fore go up now and begin to dress ; you 
can take everything that you need into 
my room, and then close the communicat- 
ing door between our rooms." 

Ella finally consented, though Mr. and 
Mrs. Gray noticed that her face was very 
pale, and her that hands trembled ; yet Ella, 
though nervous and excited, was not really 
a coward, else she had not gone at all unless 
accompanied by her mother. Scarcely 
two minutes had elapsed when a long, 
piercing, terror-wrung shriek rang through 
the dwelling, driving every other sound 
from the ears of the hearers. 

Quicker than speech they were at the 
head of the stairs. But what a sight there 
confronted them I I am sure that in the 
rapid mounting of the stairs, each one had 
foi med some idea of the scene that would 
meet their gaze; they expected the prostrate, 
insensible Ella and a frightful apparition, 
perhaps. But not this — no, indeed, not this. 

Just outside the open door of her room 
stood Ella, both hands pressed against her 
side, the tears standing in her eyes, but 
her whole frame convulsed with a laughter 
that entirely deprived her of the power of 
speaking. As soon as she found breath 
again, peal after peal of laughter rang 
through the house. Mr. and Mrs. Gray 
stood amazed — confounded, and even angry. 

"Is it so laughable a matter, Ella?" 
said her father, sternly, "to frighten your 
mother and me nearly out of our senses by 
your terrific screams? Really this is 
child's play, and cannot be viewed by me 
otherwise than with disapprobation 1" 

"0, papa, don't scold, don't;" said Ella, 
with shortened breath, " but indeed I have 
found the ghost; come in here. There," 
she continued, as she pointed to a small 
rosewood box that stood open upon the bu- 
reau, "theVe was his hiding place; wasn't 
he a diminutive ghost?" And then she 
again laughed merrily. 
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**Do explain this mystery," said Mr. 
Gray. 

** I will," answered Ella, dropping into 
a chair. ''This little box stood in that 
open drawer under the toilet glass. The 
drawer was partly open ; when I came to 
my room I tried first to get my pin and 
ear-rings. I noticed as I approached the 
drawer that the noise proceeded from its 
farthest corner; of course that increased 
my nervousness aud excitement; I put 
my hand into the drawer and hurriedly 
drew out the box, placed it on the bureau 
and hastily opened it, when" — and here 
Ella burst into an uncontrollable fit of 
laughter. 

"Do go on!" said Mr. Gray, impa- 
tiently. 

*' Well, papa— when out jumped a mouse! 
Of course, seeing it, startled me, and I did 
a very natural thing for a woman — I 
screamed ; but as soon as I began to think 
that this poor, harmless little mouse had 
been the innocent cause of all our terror, 
my screams changed to laughter — a laugh- 
ter which I could not conquer." 

**But how in the world, Ella, did the 
poor little thing become a prisoner?" 



'* I suppose I must have left the cover 
up when I was last at the box, and when 
the mouse jumped in the lid fell upon it, 
and the animal was as surely incarcerated 
as ever was a captive in his dungeon.*' 

"Yes," said Mr. Gray, "and as it 
jumped up and down in its efforta to be 
released, it caused the motion of the lid, 
which produced the rapping so terrifying 
to us all." 

"Well," said Mrs. Gray, "this is the 
smallest dwindling away of a ghost story 
that / ever heard of." 

"Is it now necessary to run away from 
the spirits?" said Mr. Gray, with great 
gravity. 

" 0, yes, we will let Aunt Jenny have a 
visit from us, as we had decided to do ;" 
answered Ella. 

" To think," said Mrs. Gray to herself, 
"nothing but a mouse, and I had even 
gone so far as to wonder how long it would 
be before we could sell the house, and 
whether the ghost would follow us to a 
new home! But never mind that; now 
Aunt Jennie will receive that long-pro- 
mised visit, in consequence of Mr. Mouse^s 
exploring predilections." 



"A LITTLE CHILD SHALL LEAD THEM." 



BY FATE HUNTING TOK. 



" T HOPE you'll excuse us for intrud- 
J. ing," said Grandma Casson, apolo- 
getically, " but there was no peace for 
anybody at home, for Minnie^s teasing. 
She would come." 

"0! it's no intrusion, I assure you," 
answered Mrs. Gray. "We are very glad 
to see you. Come this way, and Til find 
you a seat, and some companions for your 
little girl ;" and leading the way forward, 
she placed the old lady in a comfortable 
seat, and introduced Minnie to a group of 
little girls, who were full of high spirits 
and ea^er expectation, as little girls are. 



wont to be upon Christmas eve. Our 
Sunday-school room was filled with the^e 
eager, happy children, while in the great 
audience-room of the church, teachers and 
parents were busy lighting up the tree, 
whose boughs hung low with rare and 
varied fruit. In our quiet village Christ- 
mas trees had not been so common as to 
be unattended with some excitement and 
much eager talk on the part of the chil- 
dren, and Minnie Casson had heard her 
school mates who belonged to the Sunday- 
school talking it over, until her little head 
was full of the good times they were going 
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to have, and a desire to share in the happi- 
ness of the evening, took possession of her 
heart. But the way seemed to be hedged up, 
for when she made her request at home, 
mamma thought it would be highly im- 
proper to go where they had not been 
invited, for they never went to church, and 
had no connection with the Sabbath-school. 
Then papa was appealed to, but he agreed 
with mamma, and pronounced it nonsense. 
Why should Minnie want to go? She 
would have her own Christmas gifts; 
wasn't that enough? 

No it wasn't! Minnie wanted to see 
the tree — the wonderful tree, that was to 
be hung all over with sparkling icicles and 
glittering dolls of all colors — the tree 
that was to be lighted by hundreds of wax 
tapers, and 0, so many wonderful things. 
As for being invited^ hadnH Emma Tripp 
told her that anybody could go to see it? 

Grandma listened to all the talk, and 
made up her mind. The result of the 
making up was, that the two — the gray- 
haired old woman and the sunny-faced 
child — found themselves in the midst of 
that fluttering group. Well was it for the 
strangers that they fell into the hands of 
Mrs. Gray, for that little woman knew so 
well how to make people feel at home, and 
Mrs. Casson soon forgot her embarrass- 
ment, and Minnie — well, we will not try 
to tell of her enjoyment. Mrs. Gray did 
not forget to make sure that she was re- 
membered in the distribution of gifts, and 
a well filled cornucopia, and a share of 
the glittering ornaments, gave the child a 
world of happiness, the sight of which 
well repaid her grandmother for bringing 
her. And so the two went home satisfied, 
to recount the events of the evening. 

But it was not to end there. Minnie^s 
next idea was — Sunday-school I Mrs. Gray 
had invited her to come, and she wanted 
to go. Why couldn't she? That was the 
question which Minnie repeated with 
childish persistence. Again, mamma ob- 
jected and demurred, and papa said ^^Xon- 
senseP^ -^gftiQ) grandma came to Min- 
nie^B relief, and promised to take her to 
25 



Sunday-school. Not knowing the hour of 
gathering, they reached the church in 
time for the morning service ', and thus it 
was that old Mrs. Casson heard a sermon 
for the first time for many years. From 
that day forward, these two were regular 
at church and Sunday-school, and some- 
times when inclement weather made it 
necessary, Mr. Casson would come with 
the carriage, and now and then he dropped 
into church, where, for his mother's ac- 
commodation, he had become a pew-holder. 

Never did a child love her Sunday-school 
more than Minnie did. She entered at 
once into the spirit of the songs, the les- 
sons, and the responses; listened with a 
look of deep interest in her blue eyes, as 
the sweet stories of Jesus' life were rt- 
counted; and when His precious promises 
and invitations were rehearsed, the look 
became one of language. Her grand- 
mother was her confidant. To her she 
repeated what she learned ; singing, in the 
quiet of the old lady's room, the hymns 
she loved best. 

Strange emotions sometimes filled the 
listener's heart, as the childish voice sang, 

"Jesus love* me. this I know, 
For the Bible tells me so/' 
Or. 

*' Shall we gather at the river T 

Love for her little grandchild was the 
one tender spot in old Mrs. Carson's heart. 
With age she had grown hard toward the 
world, harsh and bitter in her judgment. 
Long ago she had quarreled with her only 
brother, and years had passed since these 
two, living in the same town, had ex- 
changed a word. Now as Minnie sang 
and talked of the love that once let into 
the heart leaves no room for hate, the old 
crust of enmity and bitterness began to 
give way. But it was only after a sharp 
and fiery trial that this same love became 
a renewing power in the soul. 

One Sabbath a bit of crape and white 
ribbon fluttering from Mr. Casson 's front 
door, told the story of a grief that had 
come to that household. A sad story, 
truly ; but did it not teU also a brighter 
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story? — of the joy amid the throng above, 
as another shining spirit, redeemed and 
purified, joined the ranks? 

So quietly and suddenly had the little 
girl gone from among us, that it was not 
until her class-mates met in the usual 
place, that they heard the saddening news. 
It seemed scarcely possible. Some of them 
had seen her at day-school only two or 
three days before! But when the next 
day they went together, and looked upon 
the white still face, they felt that Minnie 
was not there. They were told of her 
quiet, peaceful passing away, of her latest 
words, "Jesus loves me, mamma; He 
loves us all ; you, and papa, and Emmie. 
Don't you love Him?^^ Hers was a sim- 
ple, loving faith, and not without works. 



The words spoken for Jesus were not for- 
gotten. We know not when or how the 
Holy Spirit wrought out the work, but we 
know that bitterness and hatred were east 
out, that proud hearts became humble, and 
rebellious souls submissive; and only a 
little while ago, father, mother, and grand- 
mother, with a crowd of others, stood 
amid the hush of a glad and interested as- 
sembly, and, receiving the solemn rite of 
baptism, avowed their faith in the Jesus 
whom Minnie loved. 

Looking on and thanking God for this 
accession to our band, our thoughts went 
back to that Christmas eve, five years ago, 
when the strangers came to our little fes- 
tival, and we said softly under our breath, 

*' And a little child shall lead them." 



OUR MISCELLANY. 



ONE OR TWO HARD PASSAGES. 

A hard passage is that in Luke xii. 33, 
•• Sell that ye have, and give alms." Eflforts 
Lave been made by interpreters to soften 
down the command or to limit its applica- 
tion ; but we believe there is only one way 
out of the difficolty, namely, to take the 
passage as it stands, and with the help of the 
universal solvent, Christian love, literally 
fulfil it. As Peter's nearest way to Christ 
and to safety, when be attempted to walk on 
the water, was that of faith, so our faith in 
Christ, when we have professed to give up 
all for Him, prompts to a straightforward 
dealing with his words. When with a zeal 
like that of the primitive Christians, we 
honestly quit the vessel which seemed to be 
freighted with our earthly happiness, and 
go direct to Christ, our faith will save us 
from a crooked pathway under the waves, 
converting every one of them into a step- 
ping-stone, and bring us very soon, with 
Christ as a companion, into the vessel 

again. 

Moderatiam in the Church has received 



the passage as intended only for New Tes- 
tament times ; as if it said, " You disciples, 
persecuted from place to place, will have no 
need of goods; sell them, therefore, and 
give the money to the poor. As a vessel 
heavily laden in a tempestuous sea is relieved 
by throwing overboard its rich lading, let 
go your possessions, and save yourselves in 
the coming days of trial." But there is noth- 
ing to warrant a limitation to times of per- 
secution. All the preceding and following 
precepts are clearly intended for the govern- 
ment of Christians in every age. 

In Luke zviii. 22, we have a similar pas- 
sage. To the young ruler, Christ said, "Sell 
all that thou bast and distribute unto the 
poor, and thou shalthave treasure in heaven, 
and come, follow me.' ' 

If with all bis amiable qualities the yonof 
ruler's heart had been with Christ, he would 
have stood the test, and not found it unduly 
severe. It was hit test, not outb; at least, 
it was not ours in the full extent of the 
sacrifice. The command was given to the 
young man to sell aU he had, that he might, 
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QDtrammelled, go with Cbrist. He was met 
with an extraordinary test, because he had 
made an extraordinary boast; yet in the 
test is implied, for ail of ns, the minor com- 
mand to sell something. Sell your pastes- 
stons, TO Cira^^^rtA if*^, is said to ns in Luke 
xii. 33. 

We think the sacrifice that was proposed 
to the young man a great one, yet we are all 
free to say that Kt ought not to have con- 
sidered it such. We see heaven bidding high 
for his soul. Mark tt'lls us, (x. 21.) that 
*' Jesus heholding him, loved him." That 
love! How far might it have gone if the 
man had suffered it! He might have been 
to JeFus another John, or another Simon 
Peter. Or when, the name of Judas disap- 
pearing from the list, another apostle was to 
be chosen, he might have been the favored 
one. How would the arms of everlasting 
love have encircled him! The sound of 
his footsteps had scarcely died away when 
Christsaid to the disciples, in reference to their 
having left all for his sake, that there was 
no man who had done this who should not 
be greatly rewarded, here and hereafter, and 
that they should sit each one upon a throne. 

For us, likewise, if we have the love, there 
waits a throne. In the passage in Luke, 
where the command to "sell, and give alms*' 
applies to all, we find also the promise of a 
'treasure that faileth not." The state of 
the believer bountiful may be expressed in 
a few words. — great love, great sacrifices, 
and heaven lying all about him, though he 
may not know it. 

" If thou wilt be perfect'' said Christ in 
Matthew's account of the young ruler. The 
word perfect in the Scriptures, when used in 
application to disciples, never signifies iin- 
leu, but complete. It has reference to 
growth. It implies the full stature of the 
Christian as distinguished from "babes in 
Christ." This serves to show that they who 
live in the neglect of Christ's command en- 
joining such sacrifies as would, if made, soon 
convert the world, while they are not grace- 
less, are nevertheless dwarfed in piety, 
elementary, not complete in Christ. 

The godly poor were the beneficiaries of 
the "alms" of Jesus and his followers, after 
deducting the embeszlements of Judas, who 



held the purse. In the times of the apostles 
the poor of the Churchy including some of 
the Christian evangelists who had left all, 
and were as poor as any one, profited by the 
collections that were made, collections that 
were large in one sense, inasmuch as the 
saints gave of their poverty. As Christiana, 
we need not now concern ourselves so much 
about the unchristian poor, since the State, 
taking its culture from Christianity, and 
taking from it the notion, too, has assumed 
this burden. If the State would cooperate 
with the Church in restraining and correct- 
ing the vices of the poor, it would do a good 
work, far better than almsgiving. 

Wlio comes nearest to the fulfilment of 
the Saviour's command, "Sell your posses* 
sions, and give," etc? The Christian mis- 
sionary, whether in the foreign or domestic 
field. He foregoes a lifetime of profit in 
secular callings { the grace of God makes 
him contented and happy in his privations, 
and his best hopes are fixed upon rewards 
far in the future. He has already, for hea- 
ven's sake, "sold" so much, that he would 
fail without assistance, and he reasonably 
looks to us for aid. To keep our missiona- 
ries alive and at work, and to increase their 
number a hundred-fold, as well as to sustain 
other agencies of evangelization, those hard 
sayings of Christ were spoken, so far as we 
are concerned in them, and that is very 
largely indeed. 

There is said to be at the present time 
among our theological students, a spirit of 
consecration to the missionary work almost 
or quite unprecedented. What is the re- 
sponse of the Church to this fact? What 
the Church wants now is not a Felix-like 
trembling before the missionary eloquence 
of a Duff, or even of a John the Baptist, 
returning in his leather garment, but a true 
spiritual awakening, till she reaches and 
accents the conviction that Christ means her, 
when he lays down his commands for self- 
denial, and for the conversion of the world. 

These passages afford a fair test for the^ 
" Higher Life" Christians, of whom we hear 
not a little in these days. That there are at 
least two grades of Christian experience need 
not be doubted ; but the higher one, border- 
ing on perfection, that is, completeness, may 
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be shown, wbere it exists, not by frames and 
fervors, faiths and feelings, hot by love, 
attested by its sacrifices. If any profess to 
have reached the higher plane of sanctifica- 
tion, we may ask them, have yon sold all, 
and devoted it to the holy cause of the king- 
dom of Christ in the world? Have yon 
joined what seems to men the '' forlorn hope'* 
portion of the Christian army, and taking in 
your hands nothing but your lives, set ont 
to storm the stronghold of the enemy? 

THE REFINER. 

" He shall sit as a refiner and purifier of silrer, 
and he ^hall purity the sonn of Levi, and purge 
them as gold «nd silver, that they may offer uuto 
the Lora an offering in righteousness." 

Malacbi iii. 3. 

It is said that the refiner of silver sitt by 
his furnace, watching the purifying process, 
until he sees his own image in the glowing 
metal, and thereby knows that the refining 
process is complete. 

The refiner of silver was there, 

By his furnace with heat all aglow. 

He was watching with interest and care, 
The amount of refining to know. 

As I saw how intently he eyed, 

Watching there his own image to see. 

Through my tears and my sorrows I cried, 
" Is it thus that my God deals with me?" 

" Are these woes that my soul now o'erflow. 
The hot fires that my dross must consume ; 

Is the furnace with heat all aglow, 
To prepare me at last for my home?" 

**0, my Father!" I cried through my tears, 
When the cup to my lips He did press, 

•• O, deliver my soul from these fears. 
And pity, my God, my distress I" 

"Let the bitter cup pass, if thou wilt, 
Of its dregs cause me not now to drink. 

Yet, Father, thy counsel fulfil. 
But despairing, let me not sink!" 

The Refiner's voice came to my ears, 
With assurance so full and so free. 

He was kindly assuaging my fears. 
He was giving sweet comfort to me. 

" I'm a Father to thee and to thine. 
These sorrows will make thee more pare, 

All thy gold I intend to refine, 
Trust Me for My promise is sure." 



** Drink the cup that in mercy I send. 
Though most bitter in taste it may be ; 

Thou shalt find it most sweet in the end. 
When in glory thou dwellest with Me." 

Thus I knew the Refiner was there, 
By His furnace with heat all aglow ; 

He was watching with interest and care 
The amount of refining to know. 

His own image, He means, I must bear, 
The refining must make the gold pare. 

I will trust— and His goodness not fear, 
For His word and His promise are sure. 
Rev. Albebt Shotwell. 
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OLD PROBABILITIES." 



" Trouble not yourselves about the gov- 
ernment nor the weather," was a maxim 
much in vogue in the times when kingcraft 
and priestcraft were supreme. But times 
have changed, and the nineteenth century 
shows us the individual man not only un- 
harneasing himself from the trammels of the 
old time, but turning about, and in the 
walks of science '* harnessing the very 
atoms." Things which once seemed so high 
above us that they were not to be even in- 
quired into, are reached, taken down, ana- 
lyzed, bottled for use, and labelled, — and 
even manufactured, the lightning, for in- 
stance, which once it was thought presump- 
tion to try to escape, as if one, in erecting a 
lightning rod, said to a thunder cloud, 
*• strike if vou dare ! ' 

The "clerk of the weather" had once a 
reputation on a par with some rattle- brained 
magician, and his work was deemed as idle 
as hunting for last year's clouds. But now 
we respect him, and to humor ourselves we 
give him the pet name of "Old Probabili- 
ties." He has done so well with the weather 
that we want him to try his hand at other 
things, and since it has been earthquaking 
so alarmingly in California, a Boston editor 
asks whether "Old Probabilities" will not 
kindly extend his predictions to earthquakes! 

A writer in the Philadelphia Poii shows 
how " Old Probabilities" recently, like a 
kind old gentleman offering his spacious 
cotton umbrella, stood between him and the 
clouds, which were so envious of his pros- 
perity. He says : 
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*• We rather like * Old Probabilities.' The 
other day we wanted the roof taken off our 
house, to have a new patent one put on. 
We have much valuable furniture under the 
old shingles, and to the credit of the patent 
man, he said, to our surprise, that he would 
have to see what the PomI had to say about 
the weather before he would undertake the 
job that day. ' Certainly,' said we, having 
all confidence in the PoU^ as who should 
not ? * Well,' said the patent roofer, ' here 
is what Old Probabilities says : * 

" ' The area of rain will extend eastward 
over the Middle and Atlantic States.' Now, 
it will strike as to night and rain heavily 
to-morrow. Do you wish your roof taken 
ofif?' Glancing over the 'Weather Record,' 
and eyeing this practical man closely — we 
believe now that he is an honest patent 
man — we said that we would rather that the 
old roof should remain over our household 
goods for at least forty-eight hours. He 
disappeared. About 4 o'clock the clouds 
looked ominous, and at 9 P. M. they unbur- 
dened themselves, and floods of rain poured 
down, to the consternation of ourselves and 
family. 

" Now, ' Old Probabilities' saved us, that 
night, from an awful drenching by Jupiter 
Pluvius. Our furniture, bedding and green- 
backs would have been saturated with the 
aqueous, and most of it either destroyed or 
rendered only fit to sell at a third-rate 
auction store. Since then we have believed 
implicitly in the ' Weather Record ' and 
the excellent genius who presides at head- 
quarters." 

WHAT THINK YE OF CHRIST T 
(Matt. xxiL 42.) 

What think ye of Christ? what manner of 
man 
Do ye find in the Scriptures of old, 
The types and the shadows unfolding the 
plan, 
Messiah, the Saviour, foretold ? 

What think ye, if earthly and formal ye are, 
Who stand in the temple and pray, 

And think that the service will go very far 
To wash your pollution away ? 



What think ye of Christ ? who riches pursue, 
The sport of the moth and the rust ? 

Shall treasures of heaven, substantial and 
true, 
Be weighed in the balance with dust? 

What think ye of Christ? whose spirits are 
sad. 
And who bow to the burden, unblest ? 
Does the word of his promise not render you 
glad, 
" come unto me, and rest ! '* 

What think ye of Christ? has he satisfied 
The law that convicts you of sin ? 

Is it nothing to 3'ou that he suffered and died, 
Your surety, salvation to win ? 

What think ye of Christ? has the Spirit of 
Grace 
Revealed His own truth to your soul ? 
Has he lifted upon you the light of his face, 
Aniwhispered, '* wilt thou be made whole ?" 

What think ye of Christ ? does he glorified 
reign 

As the Church's invisible Head? 
And shall he appear in the clouds again. 

As the Judge of the living and dead ? 

What think ye of Christ? when the Angel 
*of Death 
Remands you to dost again. 
Will you joyfully say with your parting 
breath, 
" My Lord and my God! Amen"? 

J. R, 

FAGGING. 

The Secretary of the Navy deserves the 
thanks of the people for abolishing fagging 
in the Naval School at Annapolis, and all 
college officers who have firmly resisted this 
foolish custom, have likewise commended 
themselves to the gratitude of the public. 

By way of excuse, it has been said, that 
fagging hardens boys and makes men of 
them. How meanness ever can make a 
spirit manly, is incomprehensible. Supposing 
the victims are rendered more manly, which 
is far from true, think of the effect upon the 
perpetrators of the youthful outrages. Col- 
lege youth are, to say the least, rendered 
coarse and cowardly by them. It is never 
manly to seek gratification at the expense of 
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the feelings or the comfort of others. The 
true gentleman is distinguished from the 
savage, hy a delicate consideration of the 
comfort and happiness of those aronnd him. 

We have no fear of English or American 
boys becoming, what a late writer in Black- 
wood 9 Magazine declares French boys to be> 
owing to the influence of their home life — 
sneaks and cowards; there being "no stuff 
in them" because they are taught to sing, 
and paint, and polish muscle shells for their 
sisters, and to be *' natty at small things.*' 
The French boy, he says, is one **who cries 
easily;" a delicate bundle of softness and 
sensibility. 

There is no danger of our sons falling into 
this extreme, especially if we seek to form in 
them ^the very soul of honor, which fully 
accords to every one his rights, rising above 
the robbery of another's joys for the sake of 
gratifying one's self. 

A WORLD'S CONVENTION OF PRES- 
BYTERIANS. 

Dr. Blaikie's proposition for a convention 
of the English speaking Presbyterians 
throughout the world, is a good one. Let 
the time and place be fixed —Edinburgh 
will suit well for the first meeting. Since 
1560 the first six ministers have become 
12,000, distributed as follows: 

United States, . . . 7.200 

Scotland, . . . 3,000 

Ireland, ... 600 

England, . . . 250 

Canada, ... 500 
Australia, India, New Zealand, 

Africa, Ac., . . . 600 

At the first meeting a plan of organization 
for a pan* Presbyterian council, to be held 
triennially — no mass meeting, but a dele- 
gated assembly — could be fixed upon. Let 
the second convention be held in Philadel- 
phia, the cradle of the American branch of 
the Church. Presbyterians of diverse na- 
tionalities or separated by slight denomina- 
tional distinctions, ought to be and can be 
knit more closely together. We have some, 
thing to learn from one another concerning 
an evangelical spirit, and wise methods of 
carrying forward the work of the Church. | 



Every denomination, as the years pasa, has 
occasion to throw off something of its ideas, 
which, on acconnt of the general pro- 
gress and inevitable changes in the world 
have become incumbrances. How difficult 
it is to give up these, history shows. One 
good effect of a pan-Presbyterian council 
would be to liberalize the Presbyterian mind, 
and emancipate it from its unprofitable at- 
tachments. Shall it not be the problem of 
the Presbvterian Church of the future how 
it can best regain that hold on the masses it 
has lost everywhere except in Scotland? 
No one denomination in America may be 
said to have a firm hold upon the masses at 
the present time ; yet as some one of Uiose 
now existing, by some modification of its 
method, or perhaps, some new denomina- 
tion, will attempt to step in and take pos* 
session of the vast unclaimed territory of 
indifferentism, let our uwn denomination 
stir itself, and not be behind in the race. 

If we thought that a closer association with 
our Presbyterian brethren on the other side 
of the Atlantic would increase the traditional 
tendencies of American Presbyterianism, we 
should not favor such a union. Had not 
the Presbyterian, Reformed Dutch, the Epis- 
copalian, and the Lutheran denomination! 
in America looked so long and so persistently 
to the mother churches for their inspirations 
and precedents, they would all have been 
much larger to-day. But as segregation is 
never healthful, a world wide organization, 
it is believed, will conduce to liberty of de- 
velopment, because it will result in a widsr 
sphere of knowledge, confidence and fra- 
ternity. 

THE WORD • BLASPHEMY.* 

Several instances have lately occurred to 
us. showing how a word, with a well-estab- 
lished, definite meaning may be perverted. 
Blasphemy means an indignity offered to 
Qod by words or writing. See Webster, ete. 

A contributor to a religious journal, speak- 
ing of the rights of the children of the 
Church, says that to afi&rm that to them may 
not be accorded what we allow to others 
is blasphemy. The recent convention of 
Qerman saloon keepers in Illinois, called to 
express their indignation at the State tern- 
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perance law. solemnly declared that for tem- 
perance people to prove the sale of intox- 
icating liquors by policemen and others 
buying drinks and testifying to the facts, in 
order to advance a moral cause, is blas- 
phemy. And Q)ore absurdly still, a daily 
journal of Philadelphia, finding in Oub 
Monthly for October, 1871, an honest 
effort of a contributor to commemorate 
in verse the evangelical suoeesi of a Chinese 
convert and colporteur in California, de- 
nounces it very bitterly, styling it blas- 
phemy, because the lines were a parody of 
the "Heathen Chinee" of Bret Harte. 
For the six months that intervened, no one, 
so far as we know, suspected anything 
wrong in the poetry entitled " The Christian 
Chinese.'* 

We cite this case as an example of 
the way words are perverted. Had the 
editor said tnat the act of profaning the 
Sabbath by publishing a Sunday edition of 
a secular paper, or the act of advocating 
Sabbath desecration by the running of street 
cars, was blasphemy, he would have come 
much nearer the true meaning of the word. 

Something of human nature may be 
learned in tracing the misuse of this word. 
Men have made it signify the speaking of 
anything contrary to ihtir own religion. 
Thus the (Greeks called the use of ill-omened 



words, which it was deemed necessary to 
avoid, blasphemy. Very recently it was 
the law in some Roman Catholic countries, 
that speaking evil Of Ihe Virgin and the 
Saints should' be punished as blasphemy. 
And often now, in the conflict between the 
saving forces of the country and those which 
are indifferent and immoral, this strong 
word, like a stolen thunderbolt of Jove, is 
hurled at whatever, in religion or morals, 
does not please. 

DOUBTS. 

We cry in sorrow and despair at even — 

**Our God forgets to hear! " 
Not knowing that the morning light of 
heaven *• 

Will soon for us appear. 

How hard it is sometimes, through all the 
ages, 
To see God working there. 
How hard, coo, always on our lives* worn 
pages, 
To know His writing fair. 

But when we reach the end of this world's 
story, 
God's ♦• Finis" there will shine ; 
And in the light upon the hills of glory, 
We*ll read His manual sign. 

Maby B. Boswobth. 
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Afother Ast£boid. — Another, the one 
hundred and eighteenth asteroid, was dis- 
covered by Professor Watson, of Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, on the evening of April 3, in the 
constellation Virgo. It shines like a star of 
the eleventh magnitude ; and its position is 
right ascension 200° 55^ declination. It is 
moving slowly west in right ascension and 
north in declination. 

Vabieties op Colob. — It is said that two 
thousand different shades of color can be 
readily dyed at the present time. Scarlet 
haa from thirty to forty shades ; crimson has 



the same number. Yellow has from forty 
to fifty shades. And the green colors are 
very numerous as well as beautiful. 

CoLOB IF FlOWEBS, AS (JOHVECTED WITH 

Odob. — It is said that white, or slightly 
tinted flowers are far the most odorous. 
They are almost the only ones from which 
perfumes are distilled. 

Wateb Pipes. — Basswood is said to be 
the best lumber for water pipes, as it keeps 
constantly saturated, and in this condition 
any wood is very durable. An Ohio farmer 
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who laid three bondred rods of basswood 
logs nine years ago, finds them now as good 
as new. 

RussTAV Ibo5. — The beautifal gloss on 
Russian sheet iron is said to be the result of 
the use of charcoal powder in its manufac- 
tnre. The iron having been rolled into 
sheets, these are cleaned with a wet broom, 
and powdered charcoal having been spread 
between them, the sheets, in packets of 
threes, are several times reheated to redness, 
and passed through rollers. 

New Use fob PABArnir. — Dr. Void an- 
nounces that mixed with benzole or Canada 
balsam, paraffin afifords a glazing for frescoes 
much superior to soluble glass. By covering 
the interior of wine casks with a film of 
pure white paraffin poured in melted, he has 
effectually prevented the spoiling of the wine 
and its evaporation through the wood. 

A Lo50 Thread. — Though not exactly a 
scientific fact, it is one of the curious and 
interesting facts of applied science, that a 
shawl manufacturer of Philadelphia lately 
spun, from a single pound of American wool, 
a thread of forty -seven thousand yards, or 
nearly twenty-seven miles. 

New Plaitts. — Mr. Sanders, of the Agri- 
cultural College at Amherst, Ma.<«s., has pre- 
sented to that institution sixty-seven new 
plants, mostly tropical, from the government 
botanical garden at Washington. There is 
a mahogany tree about a foot high in the 
collection, and an unknown plant has been 
received from Hayti. 

The Crystallization of Irow a5d Steel. 
The various qualities of iron and stenl may 
be compared by observing the forms of their 
crystals through a microscope. Cast steel 
of fine quality exhibits fine crystals of a 
needle-like shape, parallel to each other ; 
and the axes of these crystals are in the di- 
rection of the hammering to which the metal 
has been subjected. The surface of iron 
exhibits crystals of the shape of a double 
pyramid, the proportions varying with the 
quality of the metal. The pyramids more 
nearly approach a cubical form as the carbon 
in the metal is increased in quantity. 



Leaves for TAKyiso. — A Vermonter has 
recently tanned several sides of leather with 
lye leached from forest leaves. He has been 
experimenting with leaves for two months 
with satisfactory results. One ton of leaves, 
it is asserted, will tan as much leather as 
five cords of bark, and will complete the 
process in half the time. When leaves and 
bark are mixed in equal proportions, one- 
fourth of the time is saved. The leather 
tanned by this process, it is claimed, is more 
flexible and smoother than that tanned by 
bark, while the strength of the raw hide is 
retained in a greater degree. 

Freezing by Mechanical Actiok. — M. 
Foselli has announced to the French Acade- 
my of Science that he has succeeded in pro- 
ducing an amount of cold just below the 
zero of the Fahrenheit scale, by simple me- 
chanical action creating rap^ evaporation. 
He employs a wheel formed of a spiral tube, 
both ends of which are open, set vertically 
and half immersed in the fluid to be cooled, 
so that the latter passes constantly through 
the whole length of the tube, half of which 
is constantly above the liquid, and being 
wet, gives rise to active evaporation and 
consequent refrigeration within it. 

Brick Dust Cemekt. — In the Spanish 
dominions ordinary brick dust, made from 
hard burned, finely pulverized bricks, and 
mixed with common lime and sand, is uni- 
versally and successfully employed as a sub- 
stitute for hydraulic cement. It is a regular 
article of commerce, sold in barrels by all 
dealers in such articles, at the same price as 
cement. The proportions used in general 
practice are one of brick dust and one of 
lime to two of sand, mixed together dry, and 
tempered with water in the usual way. 

The Compass Plant. — The fact that the 
leaves of the compass plant always turn their 
edges north and south, has long been known 
to the hunters and settlers in the prairies of 
the far west, who, if lost in a dark night, 
ascertain their bearings by feeling the posi- 
tion of the leaves. Both sides of the leaf are 
found to be equally sensitive to light. 
When examined under the microscope, it is 
found that the number of ttomaia^ or breath- 
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ing holes, is exactly the same on both sar- Singapore, Borneo, and on the Malayan 

faces of the leaf, while those of other leaves peninsnla. In Gniana they have also dis- 

differ considerably. And the two sides of covered a species of Sapota which yields a 

the leaf being thus alike, both seek an equal juice in every way equal to that of the true 

exposure, which, in northern latitudes, is gutta-percha tree. A tree yielding a similar 

such as to present the edges north and south, gum flourishes at the foot of the Ghauts. 

The MAGNET.-In the reign of Queen g^^^.^^ ^^^^^^ ^ ^^,3 Country.— A 

Elizabeth Shakspeare's plays had their ^^^.^^ ^^ experiments has been made at the 

origin, and nearly every one who has read Pennsylvania Steel Works, in the manufac- 

thera remembers the curious saying, " I'll put ^^^^ ^^ ^^^^j exclusively from Pennsylvania 

a girdle round the world in forty minutes," ^^^^ ^j^^ ^^^^^^^ j^^^ ^^^^ ^^ satisfactory as 

But how many are there who have read ^^ -^^^.^^ ^^^ expectation that our Bessemer 

another great book of that same reign, enti- ^^^j^^ ^-^^ ^^^ ^^j^ ^^ independent of all 

tied •• De Magnete," or are aware that at the ^^^^-^^ supplies, but that we may eventually 

time when Shakspeare was writing his now ^^^^ ^^^^^^ ^^^ ^^ pig ^^^^j ^ ^^e Euro- 

familiar phrases, the author of the book on ^^^^ manufactories. The chemist who is 

the magnet, the Queen's physician, one constantly employed at Baldwin's, makes an 

William Gilbert, when his daily toils of artificial ferro-manganese which is even 

waiting upon the sick were over, was work- ^^^^^r than the imported spiegel-eisep, and 

mg with his smith in the laboratory at hU ^^^ ^^^^^^^ ^^ ^^^ Bessemer converters is of 

furnace, needle and compass; was writing such remarkable tenacity that it may soon be 

up for the first time the word " Electricity;" expected to supersede wrought iron almost 

and was actually forging the beginnings of entirely 
the very instruments that now, in less than 

forty seconds, put the girdle round the globe 1 Leathee Scraps for Manure.— Leather 

How little did he dream of the uses to which contains much that is of manurial value, but 

magnetism was to be applied, or of a power the process of tanning has placed it in an al- 

like that mentioned in the next following most indestructible condition, and destruction 

item ! is necessary to fertilization. All manures 

must be reduced to their simple constituents 

An Immense Magnet has recently been j^efore they can be again taken up by plants, 

constructed by Mr. Wallace, at Ansonia, for ^e know of no way in which leather scraps 

Prof. Henry Morton, of the Stevens Poly- ^^^^ ^^ destroyed without the loss of their 

technic Institution at Hoboken. N. J., which nitrogenous matter; consequently, our plan 

consists of eight metallic spools, 21} inches ^^^^^d be to burn them and use their ashes, 

in diameter by 9} inches long. lU toUl These would be good for any purpose ; much 

weight is about 16,000 pounds, nearly twelve ^^etter than hardwood ashes, and rather more 

times heavier than the celebrated magnet nearly allied to calcined bone. They would 

constructed by Prof. Henry of the Smithso- ^^e especially valuable for small fruiU and 

nian Institute at Washington. Prof. Mayer j.^^^ crops, 
has estimated its lifting force at fifty tons, or 

five times more powerful than that used by GuANo.-The anchors of ships moored 

Professors Faraday and Tyndall in their ^^ *^® ^^^^^^^y ^^ '^® ^^*"^^* ^'^*°^' ^'^\ 

famous researches and experiments. ^^^^^'^ ^"°S «P ««^°^ ^'"""^ ^^® bottom of 

the ocean, which is rather contrary to the 

GuTTA Percha — Is the product^ says the doctrine that these marvellous deposits are 

American Chemist, of the Itonanda gutta, a the excreta of birds. The recent researches 

tree belonging to the order Sapotacece. It of Dr. Habel go far to corroborate Professor 

is one of the largest trees of the forests in Edward's view that guano is really a strati- 

which it grows, attaining a diameter of from fied deposit. When the portions of guano 

three to six feet, and a height of upwards of which are insoluble in acids are examined, 

seventy feet It flourishes in the jungles of they are found to consist entirely of skele^ 
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|Ib«w, vbkh, <itb«t bf bMt, \j ctMieri 
actwa. or both camAammi, ^m k*! in orgMie 
■altar dHTMUrf uto bilaBw, wUIa tbs 
■iAwal MoMataMM k«r* bMS prcMmd i> 
IbsM btMIifal sorai which mk* mp th« 
ufaMrial •Crata ia tmwm parta of lb* 
world. 

Gu-Lian — !■ 1792, in En^ADd, TiUiaiB 
^ If nrdoch lighted bit own dw^ng with pa ; 

ia 1 W3. » ma ch iii* « hop, >o J in IB(&,a«otI«a 
bctoijr wen limiUilf lighted. He began 
la tectiira ajjoa the mbjact, but not aatil 
IdlO C011I4 a compADj' gel a chart«r fot iu 
nuiDfxcian. Id 1SI3, WcaUniiuUt bridge 
■waa lighted: and in IStl. th« citr of I«Ddon, 
and Paria ia 1820. Baltimora mada (ha 
£nt atlaiDpt to naa gaa in thia coiutrj aa 
Mrlf aa 1816, hot the woika were &0I in 
JucMwfDl operation naiil 1S21. Gaa waa 
inlrodncad to Boeion id 1622, Kew York in 
1827, Philad«lpbia in 1S35. For a long 
tioia tbara wa* great oppoiitioa eves Irom 
•ci«QtiGc men, and there were alao great 
difficoUiei from want of nacbinerf to make 
and DM the gaa. Otiti barreli screwed 
logelher were naed to coosey it from place 
Ui place. Finally, however, every obetaele 
wu inrnioiinlad, and now there ii not a 
city of any liie ia the civiliiad world which 
i* not lighted by gu. 

H';ll!»TPric EaoiSEEaiiio,— The Scitnlific 
Amtnean tliinkt that during the past iii 
Diunthi good, aolid, healthy progreu haa 
baan tna/l* in engineering. The Brooklyn 
piar of the Eaat Blver bridge now atands 
aevBnly-two f«nt above moaa high tide, 
wliile III* caiMOQ, OQ tbo New York aide, bne 
bei-n lunk to the bottom of the river. Tbe 
tuiiTitlUng »t fl^ll Gale ia going on r&pidly, 
j^MHBad tbe nomfJotion of tho Hooaac tnanel 
^^^^^^ba reached much aooner Ihaa would 
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iqI bijatiBf nad dnQisg ro^a. 

ig— rtitg the eoMpMtnd eagina 
Wm Wplj azteaded. Hew 

af ilatTiitity to r«f;itUtiag Urga 
•■d aiiaaiiag ^aaU lapaaa h>T« b«ren aude, 
i^tj in tba nM 
llnny laTta- 
ticoi HiAiai ta aolTa Iba praUcH of canal' 
baat fcnpaMaa bar* batn called iolo eiiat- 
BKa. CoBOMc banlding ia wisaiag iu way 
M pablic h*ar, a»d iaapottaat ioapcoie- 
Menia hava bean aada ia the neana for pro- 
IMiiBg [n a p gi lj froH fira. la abort, the 
past year haa baea ooe of adiTitr and 
decided tbe mgh nnna ta at a tiowi progreaa. 

HnesT axa Vturnr or Hrbobi.— i. 
tahlc •faoaiag Iha bti^la of aiiUen ■bool- 
ing itan doabty obaerred in England dor- 
iDg tbe meteoric sbowsT of Aagnat. 1870, in- 
dependenUy of the careful obacTTationt re- 
corded at tba Greenwich Obaemtory, ap- 
paan in the last Tolsne of the raporti of the 
Britith AwociatioQ of Scieoee. A compari' 
*0D of the obaervationa made at Greenwich 
on that occasioD, with thoca recorded in other 
ilationa, enablea the pathi of thirteen mete- 
ora. ten of which are new to the former liit, 
to be determined ; tbe heigbia and relocilie* 
of the meteor* that identified are prexented 
in thii report. The reaalta show that Ibe 
average height of aialeea metean. referred 
to in the laat report, wu "^Z milee at first 
appearance, and 48 milea at disappearance 1 
of 13 meteort given in the present list. 7i 
miles at Srat appearance, and 64 mile* at 
dieappearanre : of 20 meteon, observed in 
Aagust, 1SC3, 82 miles at £rst appearance, 
and 58 at disappearance. Thne it appeal* 
tbat the present average heights are some- 
what lesa than those observed in 1863, bnt 
tbey agree mora closely with the general 
average height at first appearance, vii., 
seventy miles, and that at disappearance, 
yit, fifty-foar miles. The average velocity 
of the Rreeids, relative to Ihe earth, ob- 
served in the year 1863, was thirty four 
milea per aecood. and tbat of three Ferieida 
in the present list was tliirty>seven milea per 
second ; white tbe velocity obtained from 
the coamical theory was thirty eight milM 
per second. 
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Dut)T UNDER THE MICROSCOPE. — A Scientific 
gentleman has made a microscopical exami- 
nation of (last blown into a railway carriage 
near Birmingham. He says: *' I spread a 
paper on the seat of the carriage, near the 
open window, and collected the dast that fell 
upon it. A rough examination of this, with a 
two-thirds power, showed a large portion of 
fragments of iron, and on applying a soft 
iron needle, I found that many of them 
were highly magnetic. They were mostly 
long, thin, and straight, the largest being 
about 1-150 of an inch, and under the power 
used, had the appearance of a quantity of 
old nails. I then, with a magnet, separated 
the iron from the other particles. The 
weight, altogether, of the dust collected was 
5.7 grains, and the proportion of those parti- 
cles composed wholly, or in part, of iron 
was 2.9 grains, or more than one half. The 
other portion of the dust consisted largely of 
cinders, some very bright angular fragments 
of glass or quartz, a few bits of yellow metal, 
opaque, white, and spherical bodies, grains 
of sand, a few bits of coal, <&c. After the 
examination of this dust I could easily 
understand why it had produced such irrita- 
tion ; the number of angular, pointed, and 
spiked pieces of ir.on, and the icorioi^ or 
clinkers, being quite sufficient to account for 
the unpleasant efifect." 

Save the Forests. — Many celebrated 
Germans have earlier recognized the grand 
use for which nature intended her forest trees. 
Riehl, the historian, said: — **Cut down 
the forest and you destroy the historico- 
political society." Alexander von Hum- 
boldt said: — " By the felling of trees cover- 
ing the mountains and hills, man prepares, 
under all zones, for the coming generation a 
two-fold plague — lack of fuel and lack of 
water.*' The patriot Ernst Moritz Arnt 
uttered the prophecy — '* Now will the axe 
laid to the tree in many parts of Europe 
become an axe which will be laid to the 
people.'* Dr. Coutzen attributes the deteri- 
oration of many races to the loss of the 
forests, and says — '* Among the woods we 
find a fresh, healthy, strong people.^ The 
oaks of ancient Germany were as celebrated 
and powerful as its inhabitants, who were 
the terror of the Romans. The oaks are 



now seldom seen, the giant oaks have disap- 
peared and given place to (>igmies." The 
history of the Isthmus of Suez has taught us, 
recently, a striking lesson in this respect. 
A few years ago the whole region through 
which M. de Lesseps' famous canal now 
passes hundreds of richly laden vessels, was 
a sterile desert — the rain-falls amounting 
often to less than an inch during the year. 
There were no trees to be seen far or near. 
When the energetic Frenchman began his 
gigantic enterprise, he at once directed thou- 
sands of trees to be planted in proper 
localities. They grew up, thanks to careful 
irrigation, and now the astonished eye of 
the traveller beholds blooming prairies and 
stately forests where once all was waste and 
wild desert. But a still greater change has 
come over the climate; rain falls now fre- 
quently and abundantly, the soil produces 
richly, and if that man is to be counted a 
benefactor, who can make a blade of grass 
to grow where none could be raised before, 
true glory belongs to him who has thus 
created, as it were, a fertile land, capable 
of maintaining thousands of industrious and 
happy citizens. 

The Aurora. — Mr. Proctor, in his inter- 
esting essay on " Discoveries respecting the 
Aurora," gives some striking illustrations of 
the value of that wonderful instrument of 
discovery, the spectroscope, and states his 
conviction that the three long-vexed ques- 
tions, relative to the nature of the aurora, 
the zodiacal light, and comets' tails, will re- 
ceive their solutions simultaneously. *' We 
know certainly that the auroral light is 
excited by the solar action. We know cer- 
tainly that it is associated with the earth's 
magnetism. The opinion, then, which we 
should form of the source to which the other 
lights are due is tolerably obvious." He 
believes that the key to the whole series of 
these phenomena, lies in the existence of 
myriads of meteoric bodies travelling sepa- 
rately or in systems around the sun. They 
are consumed in thousands daily by our own 
atmosphere; they probably pour in count- 
less millions upon the solar atmosphere ; and 
from what we know of their numbers in our 
own neighborhood, and of the probability 
of their being infinitely more numerous ii^ 
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tE* t«^bo»t*>i of th« »aD, we h»ve eie«I- ' 
I*i5 r-^MTrai 5>r t>eii<Tiag that to them prin- 
f:'-~»^J it inc ibe >f pcAranee of tlie lodikcal 
ii^i tar] tbe K)lar corooL 

Hov Leitbeb u Uade. — ETerjbody . 
kaowi, ve {■t««Dm«, UiM lemUin ii mada bjr 
MMpiof htd«s ID kD iDfiuion of certaio t^c- : 
taitU labnanca which cooUua x mmpoaod 
eslitd Uinnin. Tba efa«ap««t mdtm of Ota , 
UODiDf! priDciple it oak bark, bat it it fooad i 
in grtaUT or lot qnaaLtj ia maaj otber , 
pUoU, u JD tbe grape, Ibe bop. coSee. lea, '. 
he., scd from ibex it can be d^nokad odI \ 
with waU.r. The ikioi of animaU cooiui | 
mainly of ■Ibameii and gelatine: indeed . 
tboe labitancei are abundant in ail animal [ 
matter. In the blood aod in milk tbe albn- f 
men ii merely *n«pend«d, as it were, in the - 
water which conititntea bj far tbe larger 
portion of theae flnidi. Tannin and albnmen 
have a remarkable affinity for each olber, 
and unite u >ooa ai tbej are brought in 
contact, Tbe resnlt of their union is tbe 
iniolnble, lough material which gives leather 
iU diilinctive character. When tbe hide is 
steeped in tbe inroaton of oak bark, tbe 
albumen of the former thus combines wilb 
the tannin of tbe latter, and the loose, soft 
tiuue of the skin is converled iato hard, 
tough leather. 

Cbtbtau op Cakbokatb or Lthe. — At 
a late meeting of the New York Lyceum, 
Prof. Wnrtz itlustraUd. by experiment, the 
formation of amorpboos carbonate of lime, 
naing pure solutioni of either carbouate of 
ammonia or «oda and chloride of calcium, 
which inttanlly appeared as a perfectly 
trannparent heavy precipitate. By agitattoa 
this was changed to a white opaque gelati- 
nous mass, that soon became starch-like, 
but in the course of a conple of hours sepa- 
ration took place, the precipitate falling in 
rhOTubohedral crystals, leaving the liquid 
nearly clear. This eiperiment waa applied 
to illustrate a coDJectnra aa to the formation 
of crystalline carbonate of lime, CalciCe, in 
natore. Limestone rocks supply a solution 
of the carbonate, which, Ending its way into 
fisiurea, cavities, etc., first appears in the 
amorphous state, from which it slowly crys- 
> the varied and beantifol forms 



of the miiteral. Transparent and opaque 
layen ara frequently seen in sUiciona min- 
erab, as agate, ebalcedony, and all stages of 
llie tramition to perfect interior crystals are 
common in qnarti gpode*. It waa suggested 
aa puMible that all crystalline minerals may 
have paawd through tbis amorphons condi- 
tion. eiaptiD^ of coone, tbe crystals of 
igneous rocka. 

Tbe Ecs— ProfesMr Toang. of Dart- 
monlb College, in a recent lecture at Kew 
Haven npon tbe son, imparted much inter- 
esting information. Tbe theory be moat 
seemed to favor respecting tbe sun's eooili- 
tntion. he illustrated thni^ Pu;. a pail of 
water in a room, tbe temperature of which 
is below tbe freeiiog point; tbe temperature 
of the water settles slowly till it reacbea 32°, 
and there remains till every drop ia frozen. 
Tbe sun may be a vast quantity of merely 
gaseous matler, which ia gradually liquefy- 
ing, and accordingly will not change its 
temperature till this process is entirely ac- 
complished; then the lemperatnre will fall, 
perbape thousands of degrees, till solidifica- 
tion begins, when it will again remain 
stationary. One authotity believea the san 
to he surrounded with a liquid coat already, 
and the sun spots are placea where the anr- 
rounding metallic clondi have opened, and 
we see the liquid surface below iL The 
theory Ibat tbe son's beat is kept np by 
matter constantly blling into it, be doubts; 
arguing that, if such masses of matler existed 
outside of the sun, tbey would exert some 
slight iufluence on the surroundiog planela, 
no evidence of which is discernible. Speak- 
ing of iron, he said, that if the word were 
written in great letters acroes the sun's face, 
tba proof of its existence there would not be 
so satisfactory as that afforded by the spec- 
trum. He pointed out lines in the spectrum 
mode by metals which exist in the sun, 
though entirely nnknown to na. He g*ve 
several illustrations of tbe beat of the sun. 
If a pillar ot ice covering nine square milca 
extended from the earth to Ibe sun, and all 
the heat of the latter should be directed 
' upon, it. the whole mass would be mell«d in 
exactly one second. If an icicle forty five 
miles in diameter were to be thrust into the 
son with the velocity of light, aay twelve 
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million miles a minute, it conld never touch 
the 8un ; it would melt as fast as it came. 
Still, physicists are as yet unable to deter- 
mine the exact temperature, one placing 
it at 67,000^ Fahr., another at 20,000,000° 
Fabr., — some difiference. 



HEALTH ITEMS. 

Biliousness. — Bad blood, too much blood, 
giving headache, bad taste in the mouth of 
mornings, variable appetite, sickness at sto* 
mach, chilliness, cold feet, and great sus- 
ceptibility to taking cold; no one person 
may have all these symptoms when bilious, 
but one or more is always present. 

Sometimes a bilious person has a yellow 
tinge in the face and eyes, called " bilious," 
because the bile, which is yellow, is not 
withdrawn from the blood ; it is the busi- 
ness of the liver to do that, but when it does 
not do it, it is said to be lazy, does not work, 
and the physician begins at once to use 
remedies which are said to "promote the 
action of the liver." 

It has been discovered within a few years 
that acids " act on the liver," such as nitric 
acid, elixir vitrol, vinegar; but these are 
artificial acids, and do not have the uniform 
good effect of natural acids, those which are 
found in fruits and berries. 

Almost all persons become bilious as the 
warm weather comes on; nine times out of 
ten nature calls for her own cure, as wit- 
nesses the almost universal avidity for 
"greens," for "spinach," in the early spring, 
the.se being eaten with vinegar; and soon 
after, by the benign arrangement of Provi- 
dence, the delicious strawberry comes, the 
raspberry, the blackberry, the whortleberry ; 
then the cherries, and peaches, and apples, 
carrying us clear into the fall of the year, 
when the atmosphere is so pure and brac- 
ing that there is general good health every, 
where. 

The most beneficial, anti-bilious method 



of using fruits and berries as health promo- 
ters, is to take them at dessert, after break- 
fast and dinner ; to take them in their natu- 
ral, raw, ripe, fresh state without cream or 
sugar, or anything else besides the fruits 
themselves. 

Half a lemon eaten every morning on 
rising and on retiring, is often efficacious in 
removing a bilious condition of the system, 
giving a good appetite and greater general 
health.—jDr. W. W. Hall, 

Wasted Strength. — A writer in the 
Herald of Health thinks that a young man 
might serve himself by seeking the counsel 
of a physiologist, tell him frankly all his 
habits, and have a table prepared which, by 
showing him where his strength is expended, 
might guard him against excess. The table 
prepared for some young men would read 
very much as follows : 

Spent in digesting a big dinner, which 
the body did not need, sufficient force to 
raise 30 tons of matter one foot high. 

Spent in getting rid of several drinks of 
wine and brandy, force sufficient to raise 
20 tons one foot high. 

Spent in smoking six cigars, force suffi- 
cient to raise 10 tons .one foot high. 

Spent in keeping awake all night at a 
spree, force sufficient to raise 20 tons one 
foot high. 

Spent in breathing bad air, force sufficient 
to raise 15 tons one foot high. 

Spent in cheating a neighbor out of $30 in 
a business transaction, force sufficient to 
raise 15 tons one foot high. 

Spent in reading worthless books and 
newspapers, force sufficient to raise 5 tons 
one foot high. 

Spent in hesitation, doubt, and uncer- 
tainty, force sufficient to raise 5 tons one 
foot high. 

Total, 120 tons one foot high. 

Left for practical and useful labor only 
enough to raise 55 tons one foot high, or to 
do less than one- third of a day's work. 
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of Rdilrnlhn. PiiMlafard bv thv Pn-sbvterian 
llnar.l dfPu'irkiillnn. PhllidtlphU. Clolh, «) 
cents: MPef M cenis. 

A amall book, bal great in its theme 
and porpose. May iU rending be to the 
Church of to day as % bit of leaven from tlie 
, quickened revival maw of 1800. Many liop* 
and pray that the Church it now on the eve 
of events similar to those which are power- 
fully described in thii volume. We trttsl 
that even better things are in store for her, 
proportioned to her leal, wealth, and great- 
ness, as DOW united and oatwardly prosper- 
To the French infidelity thut prior to tho 
commencement ot the centnry had become 
so widely diffused, now corresponds the im I 
ported German akepticitm and the irreligion 
of the mawes. With all onr complacency in 
our church inslitnlions. the nation is now in 
as great peril as it then wag. Faith and 
prayer will avert the danger, and end all 
fears of moral and spiritual drought, by 
bringing showers of grace from above. But 
no ordinary faith and prayer will suffice; 
tbey must have the tenderness of a near ap- 
proach to Chritt: they must be clinging, and 
they must be evidently Christ-magnifying, 
M well as attended with loul longinj;. 
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When these sketches first appeared they 
awakened an nnniaal interest, not only 
among Christian readers, but also in the 
literary public generally. There was much 
to justify it. The topics handled were not 
new, but (he handling was itself full of the 
freshness of novelty. The old troths of the 
gospel vtere brought into such a variety of 
applications to persons of different charac- 
ters and circumstances, that new light was 
throvfu upon the truths themselves. Every 
little tale was better than any ordinary ser- 
mon to the common reader, and to young 
pastors was a practical demooetration of the 
force of truth ; and all were of the nattire 
of eiperimenti to aid in pattorat duty, ^ 



At tha same time the; wan highly ei)t«r- 
tkining, recoDnl«d with the dramatic attrac- 
tions of narrative and conversation copied 
closely from reality. The descriptions were 
graphic, and the narrative simple and manly, 
without the iligtiteet attempt at embellish- 
ment, and the diction obvioasly'' as Dear ai 
possible to that really used. They were full 
of the most valdahle Christian instruction, 
the very marrow of the gospel, and of little 
else, inasmuch as almost all the cases re- 
corded were cases of great urgency. They 
were illnstnLtioni of the practical working 
of soDud doctrine; and were of a nature to 
give to a young pastor such confidence in 
the truth as nothing but similar ezperieoce 
of his own could equal. 

After having run through many editions, 
these sketches are now brought out in a ne<r 
style, making one neat volume of convenient 
aiie, and clear beautiful type. 

Ttni's EnotioR Limimai. A Tnmslatloa firou 
tlio French. Hnll A Willlaniii, M. V. Tws 
volumeL Price, lianx 

As we do not know ourselves antil we 
have travelled abroad, so no Englishman or 
American can tell what the literature of our 
ancestors is, until some foreigner has harped 
upon it for us. 

We can imagine (he pleasure which M. 
Taine, as a critic and philosopher, finds in 
eiploring the mine of English thought. He 
says. " I am about to write the hiitory of 
a Literature, and to seek in it for lbs 
psychology of a people; if 1 have chosen 
this one in particular, it is not without a 
reason, I had to find a people with a grand 
and complete literature, and this is rare; 
there are few nations who have, dnring their 
whole existence, really thought and written. 
• * Only ancient Greece, modern France 
and England, offer a complete serlex of grsst 
aignificant monoments." Then follows the 
observation that the Latin literature wu 
worthless at the outset, and afterwards wa« 
borrowed and imitative, and German lilera- 
tnre is almost wanting for two centuriea, 
from 1550 to 1750. 
The author's pet theory, to establish which 
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he Beems to have entered upon this task, is 
that a concord of the three creatiye forces, 
race, circumstances, and the age, produces a 
literature with such a certainty of definite 
results, that if we but know these forces be- 
forehand, we may predict what a literature 
will be. In this notion we detect a strong 
materialistic savor, such as would make the 
Bible a growth, and man so far a machine 
that his thoughts and emotions are the re- 
sults of physical laws. In reading Taine's 
work we seem to see that it is not man, but 
men, that exist. 

He says, "when we have considered ract, 
eircv.m^ianct^ and epoch, which are the in- 
ternal mainsprings, the external pressure, 
and the acquired momentum, we have ex- 
hausted not only the whole of the actual 
causes, but also the whole of the possible 
causes of motion." 

One fault we have to find with this state- 
ment is, that for a system that purports to 
be final, it does not go far enough back in 
the line of causes. The author shows us 
first the work ; back of that is the author ; 
then behind him are the three elements just 
enumerated. But behind these there is cer- 
tainly a power which we may name Divinity, 
for no more true is it that God is in History 
than that Qod is in Literature. M. Taine, 
in defining Kace as an elementary cause, 
gives, it is true, large room for conscience, 
but not as the image or the will of the Crea- 
tor. He may admit God and right as objects, 
or as "images" in the mind of man, but we 
see no trace of a Sovereignty, independent of 
and above man, approving the good that is 
in him, and warring with the bad. 

What would our English literature have 
been in its first periods without the Christian 
nurture that sent it forth, and who can es- 
timate the influence on English authorship 
and English thought, of the Bible in its 
several English versions? Are there not 
also many indications of traces of Divine 
intervention in the history of English au- 
thors and their works? We consider the 
sinking out of sight of such immoral pro- 
ductions as those which abounded in Queen 
Anne's reign as due to a spiritual bias, ema- 
nating from heaven, and moving, first, real 
Christians, without whom the mass would 



never be moved in any saving direction. 
Who can understand the inherent power 
and immense influence of Bunyan^s great 
work, if we leave out the high cooperation 
of the God in whom he so implicitly trusted ? 
We feel disappointed, therefore, when after 
saying that the master- idea of the Teutonic 
nations, (including the English,) was in- 
dividual duty, showing itself in "the disdain 
of appearances, the desire of truth, the at- 
tachment to bare and abstract ideas which 
develop conscience, at the expense of all 
else," the French author adds: "There the 
search is at an end ; we have arrived at a 
primitive disposition." 

Not only the spirituality of God but the 
spirituality of man is ignored by writers 
like M. Taine, and no admission appears to 
be made even of human genius. 

The Norman culture, essentially French, 
in our English literature can be studied 
with great profit by the help of Mr. Taine's 
work. He can aid us, for example, in ascer- 
taining how much of French taste, and how 
much of the old Saxon there was in Chaucer 
or Spenser. 

English writers are too moral for the 
easy-going Frenchman. Taine would prefer 
to have things treated in books as if they 
were morally indiflferent. Why should a 
writer not describe a character without in- 
ward indignation against his wickedness, or 
without going into raptures over his good- 
ness? 

This indifference may suit French levity, 
but across the channel, and on this side of 
the ocean, it cannot be endured. 

The Schipturi Doctrittb in refkrrnce to the Seat 
or Qiv IK TBE Rloenekate Man. New York: 
Anson D. F. Randolph A Co. Pp. 12*. Price, 75 
cent:*. 

The author believes that he has made a 
great discovery in finding out that the seat 
of sin in the regenerate man is not in the 
mind or soul, but in the body. An array of 
scripture passages is brought forward to 
prove the view, including the saying of Paul, 
" I find a law in ray members," etc. 

The author teaches that the body drags 
the regenerated soul into sin, the soul itself, 
viewed aside from this bodily influence, being 
pure and holy. Does he not know that the 
iujsceptibilily of being dragged into sin is 
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itself sinful ? If in the soul resides such a 
susceptibility, surely the soul is the seat of 
sin. 

To one of two conclusions the treatise 
must bring those who believe its positions: 
either that the regenerate soul is to some 
good purpose sinless, or that it is not. If 
it is not, the whole discussion of the book 
is profitless. But if we are to believe that 
the soul proper is to some good purpose sin- 
less, the way is open for any amount of 
mischief through spiritual pride and sancti- 
fied pretension. It seems to us that this 
treatise is in keeping with other modern 
efforts to attain sanctification without con- 
secration. 

Experience shows that after regeneration 
the body is no worse, in proportion to the 
spirit, than is was before. Were the doctrine 
of the book true, we should expect to find 
that the sins to which believers would be 
most inclined would be those which relate to 
thd body. But we find that to the last they 
need to be cautioned as much against spirit- 
ual sins as those which pertain to the bodily 
sense, — such as ambition, vanity, jealousy, 
covetousness, lukewarmness, and neglect of 
God. 

After conversion, as before, body and soul, 
in their relations to sin and holiness, are 
quite parallel. The body, we apprehend, so 
far as it has any moral status, is quite as 
good a convert as the soul. The believer*s 
body is Christ's. It is the man who sins, 
suffers, hopes, and enjoys. Soul and body 
were united in the first sin; they shared 
alike the consequences of the fall ; they par- 
ticipate proportionally in the benefits of re- 
generation — for as an instrument in the 
work of God on earth the body has a glo- 
rious mission, — and in the resurrection both 
are made perfectly blessed. 

We do not like to see the Christianas lower 
nature disparaged. Wonderful to tell, it is 
God's plan to convert man only through the 
instrumentality of man. If a heart is re- 
newed, it is by contact with another heart. 
Man projects his mind into the work, but, 
as we all know, the eye, the voice, the hand, 
are mighty to convert. On so slight a thing 
as a hand-shake, the eternal destiny of a 
soul very often turns. Thus God has put 



great honor on the souVs humble associate 
and co-heir — for it is by the effectual work- 
ing of his Spirit, in and through the instru- 
ment, that each and every saint was re- 
newed. 

The body, in itself, is mere organized 
matter, and matter cannot be the seat of sin. 
The doctrine would lead to Gnostic errors, 
and so far from being new, it was held, sub- 
stantially, by several Gnostic sects in the 
early church. 

NoBTHBRic Lands; or, Tonng America in Rnssia 
and Prusjiin. Yuuiig Amesica Abroad Series. 
By Oliver Optic. Boston: Lee ft Shepard, Pab* 
lisliers. Pp. 3(K). Price, $1.75. 

To the Young America Abroad series we 
give the preference above all that William 
T. Adams (Oliver Optic) has written. While 
there is enough of lively invention in his 
books to render them acceptable to a large 
class of readers, there is, besides, a store of 
useful information which the favored few 
would prize, even were it not sugar-coated 
with the ingenious story. 

An Amkeioaic Girl Abboad. By Adeline Trafton. 
Illustrated by Mifs L. B. Humphrey. Boston : 
Lee ft Shepard. Pp. 245. Price, $1.50. 

Books of travel, looking, as so many do, 
like selections from geographies, are gener- 
ally ignored by young readers. But this of 
Miss Trafton's is sprightly and entertaining 
in style, and will be sure to be popular. 

Chablkt AflHLKT: or, The AdTenturer ofan Orphan 
Boy. By J. G. Wallcer, Enq. Philadelphia: Al- 
fred Mariien. Pp. 2d*. Price fl.uu. 

As one-half of our boys who read need en- 
couragement, and the other half need, at 
tiroes, taming down, the more books they get 
like this, the better will it be for them. If 
most of the descriptions of boy life in our 
Sabbath-school literature begin with poverty 
and hardship, and go on to show bow diffi- 
culties are surmounted, it is because life, when 
earnest and real, will profit by such descrip- 
tions. 

Abcrib*8 Kktr. By Catherine M. Trowbridge, au- 
thor of •*Maplevllle Boys," " How to Conquer,** 
"Dick and his Friend Fidns,*' Philadelphia: 
Alfred Martien. Pp. 2£56. Price $1.25. 

We hear the pleasant jingle of keys from 
the beginning to the end of this good little 
book. The headings of some of the chapters 
are •• The Key of Confession." '• How the Key 
Unlocked the Door," "A Conversation about 
Keys to Lock up." and " The Key of Honor." 
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CHINA'S PLACE IN PHILOLOGY, 



BT JAMKS C. MOFFAT, D. D, 



ONE of the surest guides to the his- 
tory of mankind is the language 
they speak. Permanent in its suhstance, 
but changeable in its forms, adaptable to 
all the variations of the life and affections 
of those who use it, and retaining in 
itself, more or less, the mark of every 
important change it has ever submitted 
to, language is a monument upon which 
are inscribed, in characters indelible, the 
most important events in the history of 
our rac<j. And the certainty of the re- 
cords thus preserved is, in many cases, 
greater than that of a written narrative. 
The latter would be the testimony of only 
one man, the former is the combined 
unconscious testimony of nations, the 
very tracks they made in traversing cer- 
tain stages of existence, as much as in 
doing what they did. The fact of affinity 
among the nations speaking the Semitic 
group of languages is as certain as the 
movements of tho planets. Where that 
kind of testimony can be obtained fully 
and clearly, it is the best for all great 
ethnic conditions and events. 

IJut philology is a science which is far 
from having reached its completeness. 
Its first achievement in treating of a com- 
plete group of languages was in the Semi- 



tic, where the Arabic was the principal 
guide. Knowledge of Sanskrit was the 
key to the whole Aryan family. Another 
group, recognized only as different from 
these, was comprehended under the name 
Turanian. And outride of that again 
lie those of China and of Chinese con- 
nection; and finally, those of the far 
scattered savage tribes. Of all these we 
are scientifically conversant with only the 
former two. But preliminary labors 
among the rest are proceeding with great 
industry; and a shaping and classifying 
touch is applied to the collection of ma- 
terials quite as soon as there appciirs any 
hope of reaching a reliable conclusion. 

So far, we have found scientific cer- 
tainty only within the region of that 
department of grammar which concerns 
the formation of compound words and 
the inflexion of words declined. Where 
these elements do not exist, or are but 
scanty, little or nothing has hitherto 
been effected ; and according to the prin- 
ciples relied upon, there seemed to be 
nothing practicable, except to collect 
facts, and wait for light. And even of 
the two synthetic groups, the Semitic 
and Aryan, which have been very thor- 
oughly investigated, the radical elements 
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are still unexplained ; and hitherto there 
has seemed to be no way of establishing 
relations of affinity between them, their 
inflexional systems having no such simi- 
larity as to suggest a wider classifiation 
to comprehend both, and their radical 
systems so different as not to admit of 
comparison; while the Turanian, or ag- 
glutinated, seem to consist of only radi- 
cals, and of radicals combined without a 
true inflexion, and to lie beyond the 
bounds of classification with either. Some 
writers have leaped to the conclusion 
that these groups have no relations to 
one another at all ; and that they are the 
outgrowth of diflferent creations. 

The truth is that philology has not 
yet mastered the whole of her facts, nor 
succeeded in exploring the whole of her 
territory. 

A book under the title of " China^s 
Place in Fhiloloffy,'' by Joseph Ed- 
kins, an English missionary at Peking, 
has recently been published in London, 
which, if correct, takes a step analogous 
to that taken in astronomy, when inves- 
tigation on true scientific principles was 
first extended beyond the solar system to 
the stellar universe. Out of the well 
worked, but comparatively narrow bounds 
of inflexional science, Mr. Edkins steps 
into that of radical philology, in which 
he finds that the Chinese occupies a 
place of central importance, such as the 
Sanskrit in the Aryan, and Arabic in the 
Semitic group. 

The materials of this broader compari- 
son are syllables ; ethnic habits of length- 
ening, shortening, or otherwise modifying 
them ; the tones in which they are pro- 
nounced, their meanings, their use as 
words, or in combination, and the order 
of words in sentences. 

Upon examining the Chinese and other 
monosyllabic languages of Eastern Asia, 
in respect to those elements, certain laws 
are ascertained as common to the whole 
group, and holding them in the bonds 
of intimately relat^ kindred. 

This system of monosyllabic words, 
when compared with the radical syllables 
of the Turanian scheme of language, dis- 
closes the latter to be also near of kin, 
and differing chiefly in that it admits of 



combining root syllables into compound 
words; when compared with the Aryan 
family, it establishes also an affinity with 
its radical, but often disguised syllables, 
in both sound and sense; and compared 
with the Semitic, resolves, in many cases, 
its triliteral roots into original monosyl- 
lables. 

As far as this proof goes, it is to de- 
monstrate that the monosyllabic system 
of language lies at the foundation of all 
the rest. 

Mr. Edkins holds it to be certain that 
the Chinese already used the art of writ- 
ing in the times of their earliest historical 
kings, more than two thousand years before 
Christ ; that the use and signification of 
the characters have never been forgotten, 
and that definite values can be assigned 
to their phonetics without much diffi- 
culty. Thus * ' the syllabary of four thou- 
sand years ago comes out to view in 
a comparatively clear and trustworthy 
form." 

He then shows that many of those 
ancient Chinese words, still in use, are, 
in both sound and sense, to be found, 
either plainly, or more or less disguised, 
among the Turanian, Semitic, and Aryan 
families; and that the Chinese words 
retain the form which is demonstrably 
original in relation to the others. The 
number of possible monosyllabic words is 
limited, and that some of them in differ- 
ent languages should sound alike, can be 
no sufficient ground for a claim of affinity 
among them. But when sameness of 
sound is combined with sameness of mean- 
ing, as modified in different languages by 
their respective idioms and lavra of pro- 
nunciation, and that occurring in a great 
many instances, it is impossible not to 
believe that something more than accident 
is concerned in it. 

The Turanian, Semitic, and Aryan 
families bear distinct marks of great his- 
toric changes, and especially the latter 
two. These changes appear in the growth 
of compound words; secondly, in the 
crumbling down of the original syllables 
' so compounded ; and thirdly, in the build- 
ing up, with these fragments, of a new 
and extremely artificial and complex sys- 
tem. At the head of the last stand the 
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Sanskrit, Greek and Latin, bearing upon 
them the marks of many a cycle of growth 
and decay, and growth again, reaching in 
the end the most exalted form of human 
speech. 

The Chinese has never departed from 
the foundation principle of the monosyl- 
lable, without change of sound for a 
given meaning. It is thus, to the present 
day, on the oldest platform of language, 
demonstrably older than the Turanian, as 
the Turanian is of a more primitive type 
than the Semitic and Aryan. Near the 
point where all language began its career 
the Chinese still remains. 

In the inflected languages, the arrange- 
ment of words in a sentence is frequently 
very artificial, a thing rendered possible 
by the distinctions of case endings. But 
all those labyrinths of transpositions are 
threaded by marks of the logical order of 
unimpassioned thought. The verb always 
complies with the noun, its subject, and 
always governs that which stands as its 
object, the rules of agreement and govern- 
ment showing how the thoughts are 
arrayed in the mind. In Chinese the 
arrangement of words in a sentence is 
the same with the unimpassioned order 
of thinking. Chinese conservatism and 
isolation have retained, at least the writ- 
ten language, in almost the state in which 
it was at the establishment of the nation. 
Whatever changes have taken place are 
entirely indigenous, growing out of the 
Chinese character, and of principles be- 
longing to the Chinese language. Also of 
the tone-system the whole growth is from 
within itself From the original three 
tones, akin to the three accents of the 
Greek, the Chinese has developed a more 
enlarged system, to greater or less extent 
in different provinces. 

In all these respects, the Chinese re- 
mains in nearly the original state of lan- 
guage, and on that ground which is the 
basis of all others. The monosyllabic is 
the primitive condition of language, not 
by any means the best, but that which 
must have bean first. In Chinese we 
find language existing complete as it 
must have been before the history of the 
Aryan and Semitic began, and consisting 
purely of monosyllables, by the disinte- 



grating and re-combining of which they 
were constructed, and upon which they 
are still sustained, as branches are upon 
the stem and root. "Being itself of the 
first descent from the primeval mother of 
human speech, we can trace in it no later 
elements. Not the Egyptian nor He- 
brew, nor the Sanskrit can compare with 
the Chinese in antiquity of type. They 
all have a mora complex syllabary, and 
introduce appendages to the roots, which 
constitute an evidence of the compara- 
tive recency of their formation." 

In the hbtory of language there are 
some stages demonstrable from within 
itself It was first monosyllabic, and 
furnished very little freedom to imagina- 
tion or passion, otherwise than in the 
tones with which it was uttered. In that 
form it remains among the Chinese and 
others, who early separated from the 
rest of mankind to the far east. The 
Semitic nations introduced a change by 
adding another syllable to the original 
word, and building upon that dissylabic 
basis a system of inflexions by means of 
prefixes and suffixes, and internal altera- 
tions, going to modify the meanings of 
the original words, and to show the rela- 
tions of the words to each other in a 
sentence. By that means the order of 
arrangement might be greatly diversified 
without risk of misunderstanding, and a 
wider range given to expression of im- 
pulse, and imagination, and sense of ele- 
gance in diction. The Aryan and Tura- 
nian retained the monosyllabic basis, but 
freely compounded their words, and the 
Aryan added an exceedingly expansible 
system of inflexions partly prefixed, but 
chiefly added t) the end, and in some 
instances changing the radical syllable 
according to fixed laws. In some of the 
Aryan class this system was curried so 
far that it could be kept in use only by 
the most careful education. And when 
the culture under which it grew relaxed, 
the structure began to fall to pieces. A 
later stage in the history is the growth 
of the modern languages in which great 
limitations are put upon the inflexional 
system, while freedom in compounding 
words and thereby of making new words 
is enlarged. Modem civilization denkands 
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an immense number of words and the 
means of cunstant addition to their num- 
ber, with every new discovery; the feel- 
ing to be expressed by them, or the 
elegance of their arrangement, are mat- 
ters of secondary importance. 

In this career the Chinese stands de- 
monstrably nearest the beginning. It is 
just as if the people, whose language it 
has always been, had emigrated eastward 
into Central Asia about the time when 
the oiher historical part of the race en- 
tered upon their journeyings westward 
whereby they came into Shinar, and that 
the confusion of tongues at Babel fell 
upon the part of the race there concerned, 
giving rise, out of the common monosyl- 
labic origin, to the different features of the 
Semite and Aryan. Of that western 
branch of the race, the oldest in literary 
monuments, as far as yet ascertained, 
were the Egyptians, and their language 
has s. me features very like the Chinese, 
being stationed, as it were, at or near the 
point of departure from a monosyllabic 
state, compounding words sometimes in 
an agglutinated fashion, and yet showing 
some tendency to the formation of dis- 
syllabic roots. 

The earliest reliable record of the 
Chinese exhibits them as a regularly or- 
ganized nation, under a monarchical gov- 
ernment, and settled on the valley of the 
\Vhang llo, about twenty -three hundred 
years before Christ, which, if compared 
with the Septuagint chronoh gy would fall 
mure than three hundred years before the 
birth of Abraham, and between eight and 
nine hundred years after the flood, at a 
date when Egypt had already seen the 
bciSt days of her Memphite kings, when 
Bi.bylon had long be^n the head of a 
kingdom, and from it had gone forth the 
j)ro.»<perous colonies which ibunded the 
great cities of Assyria. 

Plainly there was abundance of time 
for the Chinese to have lelt the original 
home of the descendants of Noah, and to 
pui>uc, in the fashion of a nomadic horde, 
their great ea.stward migration, carrying 
with tliem, in their own reverential, c;;n- 
servative way, all the habits of life and 
lan<:uage with which they set out. At 
what date they set out, and how long it 



t)ok them, in successive settlements and 
removals, to reach the plains on which 
they settled, we shall perhaps never know. 
But their place in the order of primitive 
migrations may, by the help of language, 
be assigned with some degree of plausi- 
bility. 

While the descendants of Noah con- 
tinued to reside on the table land of Iran, 
they were all of one language. That 
original language was monosyllabic. The 
dissyllabic or polysyllabic proper names 
of antedeluvians in Hebrew Scripture, are 
no valid objection tj this view, for they 
are of Hebrew etymology, and demonstra- 
bly adapted from the original tongue, 
whatever that was, to the Hebrew, and 
with a view to expressing in the Hebrew 
the meanings and etymological relations 
of the original. If Chinese words, with 
more or less of their proper meaning, are 
found as constituent parts of Turanian, 
Semitic, Aryan and other words, it would 
seem to approach demonstration, that 
words must have belonged, in some 
shape, to that primitive tongue spoken 
at one time alike by all. 

And secondly, if so, the people now 
using the languages thus radically re- 
lated must, hi their earlier history, have 
constituted one community. 

And if there were changes going on 
within their style of speaking, those who 
first removed from connection with the 
community would take with them the 
oldest style, and succeeding migrations 
would carry away, as the basis of their 
respective languages, the origin U tongue 
at the stage of progress it hi.d reached 
when they set out. 

Such, in as far as his work succeeds 
in its purpose, is the coi c usion of Mr. 
Edkins' argument. The Chinese is not 
the earliest offshoot from the original 
stock, but it belon«.'8 to a class of offshoots 
which were the earliest; and in that 
class it is conspicuous as being the only 
member of it which carried order and 
culture along with it, and where it settled 
set up a St lid and enduring civilization. 
Of that class rf emigrants the first went 
forth in vaiious directions in sporadic 
jiroups. Some went southeastward into 
India; some went through the passes of 
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the mountains north of the Himalayas 
into Thibet, whence they extended at an 
early day into China and the countries 
lying southward towards the eastern 
coast. These emigrants had no previous 
occupants to encounter, and were un war- 
like. They took their places upon lands, 
everywhere new, without fear, and with 
only the lor.sest organization. Their only 
enemies were wild beasts, and in that 
warfare they made their living, displayed 
their heroiam, and had their excitement 
of adventure. As hunting and pastoral 
tribes they spread over vast tracts of 
country, and soon gave a sparse popula- 
tion to the greater part of the centre, 
south and east of the Asiatic continent, 
and passed over in pursuit of new lands 
into the islands. Their habits of life 
were such as to shed off gradually from 
them the elements of civilization with 
which they may have left their primitive 
home. And the further they pursued 
emigration the more they lost. 

Other tribes had set off to the north- 
west and southwest in a similar way. 
This may have occurred immediately 
after the confusion of languages at Babel. 
Mr. Edkins thinks it was earlier, and 
that after these primitive migrations had 
for many ages been sprinkling their scat- 
tered groups in a wild nomadic way over 
CentraJ and Southern Asia, as well as 
els3where, the largest and most solid body 
of mankind still retained its residence 
upon the great plateau of Iran, not yet 
compacting into cities, but in their 
several movements restricting themselves 
to bounds within that region, which they 
all considered to be their home. 

Whatever culture belonged to them 
originally was in that state retained and 
improved. When the great movement 
of that increasing mass took place, one 
part of it went eastward and the other 
westward, both using the same language 
and possessed of the same common ele- 
ments of civilization. The westward mass, 
finding the rich plain of Shinar, deter- 
mined to • settle there. And there befel 
them that change of their common mono- 
syllabic tongue, whereby it assumed a 
synthetic constitution. Systems so com- 
plex and capable of development as the 



Semitic and Aryan, once adopted, gave 
rapidly increasing expansion and diversity 
to . language, rendering it a more capa- 
cious means of expression, and filling it 
with the very life of progress. 

The corresponding organic migi*ation 
eastward took a more northward route 
than did the earlier sporadic, whereby 
it avoided interference as much as pcs- 
sible with them. It was, to some extent, 
necessarily warlike, and had more than 
wild beasts to obstruct its way at certain 
points; and when, in the pursuit of its 
eastward removals, it c»me upon the ex- 
panding valley of the Whang Ho, where 
that river runs south, it found itself face 
to face with a population already begin- 
ning to assume the habits of agricultural 
life, a collision was incurred productive 
of long-continued wars, issuing in victory 
to the new-comers, but also in a common 
occupation of the country by the con- 
quering and the subjected races. 

Thus the Chinese migration left their 
original Iranian home with the same 
monosyllabic language spoken by the 
builders of Babel, before they reached 
the plain of Shinar, and with the same 
general features of culture, belief in the 
same God, and worship of the same kind 
by the same observances. 

The builders of Babel were soon scat- 
tered in various directions, many of them 
back again over the land from which 
they came, while their languages multi- 
plied and expanded, and constituted them 
into new groups and relationships. Those 
who returned into Iran, as well as those 
who may have remained in it, retained 
the old monosyllabic basis of language, 
but now having adopted, they carried out 
the synthetic structure hi its development. 

Those who remained in Babylon, and 
those who went into Syria and farther 
southwest, fell into that style of language 
which is c nstructed upon a dissyllabic 
basis, capable also of large and diversified 
extension, but with a less changeable 
skeleton structure. 

The Turanian migrations followed af- 
ter that linguistic change, and set forth 
from the eastern side, at a period when 
the synthetic system was only partly de- 
veloped. 
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At a more advanced stage of the same 
progress, the various Aryan colonies 
commenced their long-continued move- 
ments into India and Europe. 

Accordingly, the Chinese carried with 
them the language and religion of the 
earliest society of postdiluvian mankind. 
On that basis has all their culture or 
error been constructed. Cut off, until 
recently, from internal contact with west- 
ern civilization, they have from their first 
settlement in the land of their choice, 
been acr|uainted with no models higher 
or better than those of their own fore- 
fathers. 

Accordingly, when the Chinese people 
first entered the country which they 



now inhabit, they brought with them a 
religion and customs remarkably similar 
to those presented in the book of Genesis. 
Their religion, as it appears in their own 
most ancient literature, taught belief in 
the God of heaven and earth, whose wor- 
ship, in prayer and sacrifice, was elevat- 
ing and purifying to the affections, and 
those who observed it best were the 
wisest and the best of men. It was 
higher than mere morality, but compre- 
hended good morals as holiness compre- 
hends righteousness. The identity of 
that religion, in its obvious features, with 
that of the earlier Hebrew patriarchs, 
goes far to establish the correspondent 
antiquity of both. 
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BT MRS. C. A. C. 



MISS CLARA NORTH desired to 
be a musician. She had great 
ability and unbounded ambition, and had 
tiken several courses of lessons from Mr. 
Loffenbach, who completed his studies at 
Leipsic under Plaidy himself. Mr. Lof- 
fenbach considered her one of his best 
scholars. Yet she had faults of style 
and execution proceeding mainly from a 
want of ease and confidence in herself. 
She practiced much, and sang difficult 
pieces, but failed to reach her own stan- 
dard of excellence. 

On a memorable day, passing by the 
church which she was accustomed to 
attend, she heard strains from the organ 
which seemed to indicate no ordinary 
player. She stopped to listen, waited a 
moment in the porch, then softly opened 
the door into the audience room, walked 
up the aisle, and took a seat by the wall 
in the shadow between two windows. 

The organ was in front, slightly ele- 
vated; and seated with his back to her 
was the player, a stranger. 

Not long did she think of him, for 
involuntarily she bowed her head, the bet- 
ter to hear the wonderful music. Won- 
derful indeed it was, filling Miss North's 



soul now with ecstacy, now with solemn 
awe. Softly and sweetly piped airs from 
the flute, with a gentle accompaniment 
from the great organ. Gradually the 
sounds came quicker and more earnest, 
still more rapid and impassioned. A 
sudden pause, and then an exquisite 
melody, far off, tremulous, as if from 
some child-angel. A nervous, rapturous 
' reply, which settled into " largo," grand, 
stately, now hushed, now loud I 

The basso rolled up wave after wave of 
sound, swelling louder, grander, — chord 
after chord of perfect harmony crashing 
like mighty thunder when it reverberates 
among mountain peaks, still rolling on- 
ward, onward, steady, majestici Sud- 
denly there came an impatient jarring 
strain ; a discord which was met and over- 
come by the great thunder. Sharp, even 
furious, now became bass and treble 
notes, shrieking, groaning, tumbling 
among each other like pandemonium 
fiends. The climax followed. One crash, 
as if every pipe and pedal were bursting, 
and ! what a calm ! A sweet, gentle 
hush, — a quiet departing echo, and all 
was still. 

The player bowed his head, and seemed 
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worshipping that unseen, mysterious deity 
of music which his own hands had in- 
voked. 

Miss North, completely overcome hy 
this translation of Beethoven, moved ner- 
vously and unawares, and to her intense 
disgust, knocked over the hench, making 
a rattling noise that sounded the louder 
from the quiet which had preceded it. 

The organist started, and with a dis- 
pleased frown on his face looked around 
for his uninvited listener. At first, owing 
to the darkness which always pervades 
our churches during week-days, he could 
not discover the intruder. Then seeing 
a woman with her head bent down, (for 
thus Miss North had remained, hoping 
to escape detection,) he descended the 
stairs, and came towards her. 

" I was not aware, madam, that I had 
a listener, else I might have paid you my 
compliments sooner," he said, with a 
little sarcasm. 

She raised her head, presenting a face 
young and beautiful, just now covered 
with blushes. 

"I beg a thousand pardons, sir, for 
intruding. I know it was bold, but I 
could not help it. I wanted to hear the 
music so much. I expected to retreat 
before you should see me, but my clumsy 
foot betrayed me, — and — well, never 
mind, sir, I believe I*d make as bold 
again to hear such music. I never heard 
anything so grand in my life." 

The artist was pleased. 

"So you are fond of music?" 

"Fond of it? I adore it I" 

"Do you play?" 

"I did think so; but now my fingers 
are ashamed." 

"You sing, perhaps?" 

"A little. But indeed I make no 
pretensions." She sighed, thinking how 
she had not been used to rate her per- 
formances so modestly; but in the pre- 
sence of this great player she felt poor 
and ignorant as a chUd. 

"I see," said the gentleman, smiling. 
" But if you adore the music of the grand 
old masters, you certainly can learn to 
execute well. The quick, appreciative 
ear is the first and chief requisite." 

"Do you think there's hope for me?" 



"I do. The more I see the music in 
your face, the more I am sure of it. I 
wish you would try the organ for me 
now." 

" no, sir ; I never touched any in- 
strument but the piano. Miss Crashett 
plays here on Sundays." 

"Does she play well?" 

"I think not. She improvises, and 
her performances sound much alike from 
week to week." 

Miss Crashett was one of those stupid, 
half-educated players who, not finding 
enough music in Mozart and Haydn, in- 
troduce their own wretched compositions 
as part of a congregation's worship. 

The gentleman shrugged his shoulders. 
"She must be a very fine player. I 
don't dare to improvise." 

"I wonder at that, sir." 

" There is good music enough already 
written. When the old masters are gone, 
time then for me." 

" May I ask in what church you play?" 

"Nowhere. I am just over from 
Germany, where I have been for years 
studying my favorite art. I have not 
decided where to reside. I am visiting 
in your city, and shall practice, while I 
stay, on this organ, which I am told is 
the best in the place." 

"May I come again, if I won't kick 
over the bench?" 

"On one condition, that you shall sing 
to me." 

" Your terms are hard, yet I agree, for 
the sake of such music as you will be 
sure to give me. When shall it be?" 

"To-morrow afternoon I shall expect 
you." 

With this Miss North rose to depart, 
and was ushered to the door by her new 
acquaintance, who bowed and remained 
inside. 

Not daring to linger. Miss North hur- 
ried home with strange feelings in her 
heart. She rather questioned the pro- 
priety of keeping her next day's engage- 
ment, yet determined to do so at all 
hazards. She told no one of what had 
occurred. She practised vigorously one 
of her finest songs, and spent the night 
dreaming of her new acquaintance. Next 
day she started towards the church with 
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no little fear, yet bravely determined to 
sin*:: as well as she could. 

The church door was open, the mu- 
sicim was there. He recognized her 
with a smile and bow. "I knew you 
were a genuine lover of music, and that 
you would not fail to come,'' said he. 
*' Now you will sing, and then I will play." 

''0 no," she pleaded. "I want to be 
inspired first by Beethoven." 

"Beethoven would not inspire you. 
He would discourage you. Let me see 
your selection." 

His manner was irresistible. With 
much trepidation she placed the notes 
before him. 

"Do you sing as difficult songs as 
this?" he inquired, with some surprise. 

"I profess to." 

"Very well. Here's the prelude." 

The piece was a selection from "The 
Creation," — "With verdure clad." Never 
had Clara North been so much embar- 
rassed. She tried to remember all of 
Mr. LofFenbach's instructions, — " cres- 
cendo" here, "diminuendo" there, "stac- 
cato" and "legato." She stood erect 
and opened her mouth, and felt that he, 
her teacher, would have been quite de- 
lighted. What would this stranger 
think ? She could read neither pleasure 
nor dislike in his calm face. 

She finished, and in a meaningless way 
he continued to finger the keys. 

Her heart sank. Criticism, censure 
even, were better than this. 

" Now shall I play to you?" he said, 
after what seemed a long time. 

"What do you think of my singing?" 

" Do you wish to know?" 

"Yes." 

"It's just what I expected." 

" Indeed, that's not very clenr. May 
I know what you had expected?" 

"To tell the truth, Miss— what shall I 
call you?" 

" North— Clara North." 

"Well, Miss North, I did not like 
your singing at all." 

The blood rushed to her face, tears of 
mortification to her eyes. 

"Why did I ever presume to sing 
before you, and bring such huuiilLition 
upon myself?" 



" I haven't finished, Miss North. Wait 
a minute before you feel so discouraged." 

She did wait, trembling. 

"Miss North, you have in you the 
prophecy of a great singer." 

She turned to him quickly. Could 
she believe her ears? Yes, he meant it. 
There was nothing but solemn truth on 
his face. He continued : 

"I will say nothing of your mechani- 
cal execution, which is somewhat faulty, 
but you lack soul. Now your soul is 
sufficiently intense in its nature, that I 
discovered yesterday ; but you must learn 
to forget yourself, forget your hearers, — 
everything but the sentiment of your 
song. It is evident to me that you are 
capable of being a great singer." 

Her heart beat with passionate throbs, 
her eyes kindled with determination. 

"I suppose you are the victim, in your 
training, of somebody's method. But, 
letting that alone, Miss North, icebergs 
can't sing. Birds sing, joyously, raptur- 
ously, or with sweet melancholy. If any 
man says birds haven't souls, he is an 
infidel. You should begin with simple 
things, such as * Robin Adair,* that deli- 
cate Scotch song. Work upward till, 
with the great author of the ' Creation,* 
you can grasp the sentiment he has 
placed here." 

He stopped and looked questioningly 
at her. 

She had heard every word. "Will 
you, can you teach me? — forgive my 
boldness." 

" I can teach you if you will throw 
away all theories of your own and of your 
former instructors." 

"Indeed I will. I confess I have 
everything to learn in this new field 
where you seem to be a master. And 
then I will try so hard." 

" Then let us have our first lesson to- 
morrow. Until then, please not sing. 
The bad habits are already too firmly 
fixed. Now, Miss North, I have lectured 
you sufficiently, and you have kept your 
temper. If you will take a seat about 
two-thirds down the aisle, you shall hear 
the Seventh Symphony." 

For the next hour, Miss North re- 
signed' herself to the enchantments of 
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soul music. It was mapnificeiitly played. 
Slic befmn to understand what he had 
said, lie had forgotten her, hiniself, 
everything, as he had told litr Lo do. 
When Ulara North went home that 



Ctrtainly this stranger had ac(]uire<l 
wonderTul power over her. Hhe had not 
fallen in luve, as that phrase is commonly 
meant; she vorshippcd the man in a dim 
way, as some bright Apotlo crossing her 
path, or, more truly, aa an iui person alien 
of grand music. His foeo had not im- 
prt^ed her eicept with its calm gravity. 
Sut his voice lingered like some of his 
sweet strains of music in her memory, 
and it faiicinated her. She determined 
to bend every energy to realise the truth 
of bis prophecy. 

Promptly the next day she met her 
new instructor, lie was grave unJ kind 
aa ever. He had brought one or two 
simple sungs which she oould easily read, 
but she could not satisfy him. "Sing 
with soul, j>liss North." But Mias North 
tried her hardest, and failed. 

"Miss North," he finally said, "here 
is another piece, a plaintive German song. 
It is a great favorite of mine, because 
my mother, with her sweet voice, used to 
sing it to me, when I ran to her knee, 
tired with my boyish plays. That mother 
is now in heaven. Sing it tenderly, sa- 
credly, for her sake. 1 have never heard 
it since ber dear lips closed in death." 

Clara took the piece, read the beautiful 
words, saw the mother and child, almost 
beard her voice. 

She sang with new and strong emotion. 
She finished, and knew that her instructor 
was pleased. Tears came to her eyes, 
and she said; "I can never tbank yon 
enough for revealing this new esperience 
to me. 1 at length understand you." 

"He simply said, '-It was like my 
mother. For your reward, look at her 
likeness who inspired you." 

He drew from bis pocket a velvet ease, 
and nuctasping it, showed the face of a 
woman beyond the prime of life, calm, 
pensive, much like her sign's, and very 
beautiful, 

Clara looked a long time, and returned 



it, eaying, " I almost feel as if I k. 
her, and she would help me to sing," 

Alter this Mifcs North made rapid pro- 
gret's. Under her new Instructor she 
acquired a fervor and power in her sing- 
ing which she bad never dreamed of. ' 

One day he said to ber, " Miss North, 
I am engaged to play this organ for a few 
Sundays, and I want you to sing for me." 

"0 no; indeed I cannot. You will 
be ashamed of mc." 

"I ebould not ask you if I did not 
want you. We will practice this solo 
from Klijah. It is not difficult," 

Thus urged, sbo c<;<mplied. Indeed 
sbeeouldscarcely do otherwise; and after 
a few rehearsals, be said it would do very 
well. 

Sunday came, and with some trepida- 
tion Alias North took her place by the 
organ, facing the congregation. This 
arrangement ill suited the otliur ladies, 
for this choir was composed — the frmnlo 
part of it — as such bodies mostly are, of 
frivolous girls who much enjoyed hearing 
themselves sing. 

When Mr, Wallace (for such was the 
stranger's name) politely reijuestL-d the 
lea<lii]g singer to give way und allow 
Miss North thatseat for once, the injured 
soprano removed herself with a jerk some 
four feet, and turned ber back njion the 
interloper. Miss North was not discon- 
certed; she thought only of what she 
was about to do. 

Just before commencing his voluntary, 
Mr Wallace placed the likeness of bis 
m'ltbcr in her hands, with the whisper, 
"Look at ber, and sing to her," 

She did so. The grand organ prelude 
died away. The uudicncc was very .still ; 
the people were worshipping with their 
leader at the ot^m as tbey had never 
done before. But before ber dreamy 
eyes, persons and things tiided. She 
looked once more at the face, now an 
angel's. Now it was time to rise — now 
to sing. Her voice was rich and clear. 
The organ and the voice were one, ani- 
njated by the same inspiration. When 
she sat down, no one seemed to breathe. 
!!tlinister and people continued to worship 
in silence. What wonder that the ser- 
mon and prayers fell upon the listeners 
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with new force that Sabbath morning? 
Who says the music of the sanctuary is 
a matter of small importance ? Why is 
it so often trusted to irreligious and in- 
efficient persons? 

After service the friends of Miss North 
pressed upon her with extravagant praise. 
"How you have improved!" "Such 



expression 
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'* So much soul !" etc. 



"Thank your new organist for that," 
she said. " He is my teacher now." 

From this time Clara North's fame 
spread rapidly. She became head singer 
in the church, and Rev. Mr. Munson 
was delighted at the marked increase in 
the attendance upon his ministrations. 

In evening parties, in amateur concerts, 
Miss North became indispensable, and at 
times she was almost intoxicated with 
her triumphs. The grandest was yet to 
come. 

That winter the large and flourishing 
musical society which the city boasted, 
comprised of about two hundred mem- 
bers, proposed to give to the music-loving 
people the Oratorio of the "Creation." 
Mr. Wallace was organist, and Miss North 
solo soprano. 

Each time she sang the audience would 
remain spell-bound till the last dear note 
died away ; then it burst forth into rap- 
turous, wild applause, demanded encores, 
and showered bouquets upon her. 

To her, standing beautiful, modest, 
before them, this homage was grateful, 
but worth nothing without his approval 
for whom she had learned to live. When 
the concert was over, amidst the bustle of 
departure he came to her, more enthusi- 
astic than ever. He shook her hand 
warmly. "Miss North, I am proud of 
you. I believe you have nothing more 
to learn from me, and my prophecy is 
fulfilled. I scarce knew the depth of 
your soul." Here he spoke lower. " The 
picture has done its work. If my mother 
in heaven could listen to you she would 
love you, and would praise you through 
me. To-morrow I will call on you. I 
have a proposal to make." 

His words filled her with a strange 
hope and foreboding. She thought of 
them in her chamber that night, wonder- 
ing what the "proposal" would be. She 



acknowledged that this man was neces- 
sary to her happiness. The new world 
to which he had introduced her was all 
music, but he, Earnest Wallace, was the 
king of that world, and without him life 
would be but a weary burden. Could it 
be that he, grave and courteous, cared for 
her love ? The possibility of it thrilled 
her with intense joy. Yet by no look or 
word had he ever led her to believe he 
thought of her as more than his pupil. 
No father could have been kinder; her 
most distant friend could not have been 
less familiar. 

The morrow came, and the interview. 
Something in his manner disappointed 
her. He was just as usual, serious and 
friendly. Aft«r referring gracefully to 
the previous evening, he said : 

"I have a friend who is looking for a 
prima donna. I invited him to hear yon. 
He did so last night, and was delighted, 
as I anticipated, with my pupil. He 
wishes to engage you as leading soprano 
in an opera and concert troupe, for the 
sum of one hundred dollars a night. Yon 
look surprised ; truly a golden fortune like 
this does not often fall at the feet of a 
young girl. I know the associations, &c., 
but attended by your father or brother, you 
would be subjected to no inconvenience. 
I seriously invite you to try it for one 
season. Your fame will then be world- 
wide, and you will even be invited to sing 
in Europe. I need not say that your 
teacher will feel honored in the success 
of his pupil. Miss North, you are ill. 
Shall I call some one ? I ought to have 
approached this subject more delicately." 

" no," she managed to say, though . 
the sudden chill at her heart nearly froze 
her tongue. "I feel strangely for a 
minute, — ^but it's nothing. Excuse me, 
sir, you took me by surprise." 

Mr. Wallace had risen in some alarm 
at her seeming faintness, but resumed his 
seat now, watching her closely. 

"Are you going with your friend?" at 
length asked Miss North in a tone which 
had almost betrayed her. It would have 
done so had he not been quite blind. 
How can a man thus hold a woman's 
heart and not know it ? There was more 
than mtmc in her almost imploring look, 
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as she asked so timidly, " Are you going 
with your friend?" 

"I?" He laughed. No. I remain 
content with my organ. I care not for 
fame." 

Did she? She had been singing not 
for fame, but for him. 

"I sincerely advise you to go, Miss 
North." 

" Very well. I have followed your ad- 
vice so long that it comes natural to do 
so once more. Tell your friend I accept 
his offer." 

" Do you not need time to consult with 
your friends?" 

"No. What they say will make no 
difference, since I have decided." 

Her voice was strangely low and cold. 
She scarce knew it, herself. 

*' I will tell him then. By the way. 
Miss North, would you like a copy of my 
mother's picture? The source of your 
inspiration, you know." 

" What good can that do me, since I 
am now to sing for fame?" 

"I thought possibly it would please 
you ; you have always liked it so much." 

Miss North stilled the tumult in her 
soul, straightened herself, and answered: 
" When I leave this city I shall begin a 
new life. I wish nothing to remind me 
of the old. Keep the picture." 

"But with the old life I hope you 
will not doom me to oblivion," he said, 
playfully. 

" I do not wish to forget you. I am 
under many obligations, which I can only 
repay, by making a name of which you 
wUl be proud." 

A quick, suspicious look rested on his 
face an instant, and was gone. If he 
knew the truth, he betrayed it in no way; 
yet something led him to say, as he rose 
to leave, "Speaking of pictures, I have 
another which you may be interested in 
seeing. *This lady. Miss North, on no 
very distant day will become my wife. 
She is now in Germany. I met her 
while pursuing my studies." 

Clara listened, comprehended, saw at 
once the complete ruin of her hopes, and 
met the crisis like a woman. Calmly she 
took the picture, thanked him for his 
confidence in her, concluded that the face 



was pretty, and expressed the wish to 
know her. 

"When I bring her here you shall 
know her, and learn to be her friend, as 
I am sure you are mine." 

And thus they parted. Perhaps he 
had discovered the secret of her love, 
which maidenly modesty would have 
hidden, and mused regretfully over "what 
might have been." Certain it is, that in 
the seclusion of her own room. Miss 
North gave way to the violence of her 
disappointment and grief, and rose from 
the conflict strong and resolute. 

"I will now marry fame." 

More than a year passed by. Won- 
derful had been Miss North's success. 
Everywhere she was received with ap- 
plause. She became in fact the favorite 
singer of all who heard her, while her 
modesty and true worth preserved her 
fair name, which was never associated 
with stage performers in general. Money 
and friends came together, and also many 
seekers of her hand in marriage. She 
refused most brilliant offers, alwavs with 
the same cold, decisive no. She had 
grown more comtnanding as the favorite 
of fortune, more beautiful, but njore re- 
served. Her best friends felt that she 
had risen to a higher plane, where no 
confidant was admitted. She kept coun- 
sel only with herself. 

The hot season she spent at her home, 
refusing many of the complimentary at- 
tentions which her admirers heaped upon 
her. 

At this time Mr. Wallace was absent 
for an indefinite period in Germany. It 
was rumored that he had gone for his 
wife. 

With the autumn began her second 
"campaign," as she was pleased to call it. 
In the spring she contemplated a trip to 
Europe, whither her fam« had gone; but 
for that season was to sing in all the 
principal cities of America. 

To the delight of Boston she was an- 
nounced for four successive evenings in 
the month of November. She had tra- 
velled all day, had reached the hotel, and 
was resting in her elegant private parlor 
before a charming wood fire, when the 
servant announced a gentleman — handing 
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her the card with the well known name 
"Earnest Wallace." 

" Show him in at once." 

He had not changed since the time of 
their last meeting. Seemingly no older, 
as grave, as courteous, as noble as then. 
Miss North made an affort to conceal her 
pleasure, and inviting him to be seated, 
drew up for herself a luxurious chair. 
She had developed into an elegant, self- 
possessed woman, and Mr. Wallace mar- 
velled as he remembered the timid, blush- 
ing girl who had once asked for his 
instruction. 

*' I am heartily glad to see you, Mr. 
Wallace. You were so tardy in coming 
that I feared you had forgotten me." 

"No, indeed, Mi§s North. Had I 
been so disposed, your name has met me 
everywhere, among musical critics and in 
the papers. But my own affairs have 
been somewhat absorbing, and much as I 
wished I could not call before. I am 
happy now to see you so well." 

" My health is perfect. This kind of 
life agrees with me ; plenty of excitement. 
I do pity ordinary humdrum lives. I 
had a cold once, and couldn't sing for 
two weeks. I received various expres- 
sions of condolence, but nearly died of 
the blues. Since then I have jealously 
guarded my health." 

" Then fiime has its attractions for you? 
I fancied it would be so." 

"Of course. Everybody likes to be 
admired, and nobody dares to be other 
than my fervent admirer. It interests 
me to see people who don't know one note 
from another go into raptures over my 
singing, because it's the fashion. Do you 
remember when you had the effrontery 
to say you didn't like my singing?" 

They both laughed. 

" Yes, I wonder at it as much as at 
your distinguished success. The fulfil- 
ment of my own prophecy is more literal 
than I then supposed. Allow me none 
the less to congratulate you." 

" Thank you. Compliments generally 
mean but little; .1 believe yours are 
sincere." 

"Yes. You have recalled the time 
when I had the reputation for being truth- 
ful when truth was uncomplimentary." 



Thus they chatted for a few moments, 
when Miss North said, abruptly : 

" Excuse me for not inquiring before 
about your wife, Mr. Wallace. I had 
almost forgotten the circumstance of your 
marriage in the pleasure of seeing you." 

"My wife?" 

"Yes, the pretty German lady whose 
picture you were pleased to show me." 

" I am not yet married, Miss North." 

"Ah! Then you both deserve great 
credit for your patience." 

She felt that he was closely scrutinis- 
ing her face — and something in the 
scrutiny made her uncomfortable. 

"I thought every bfKiy knew how that 
turned out. I went to Germany months 
ago, to hear that my intended was mar- 
ried, with her parent's consent, to a dark- 
whiskered Polish Count. If that ar- 
rangement suited all parties, it suited 
me, and I hastened to pay the young 
couple my respects. I was forced to ad- 
mit that the Count was much handsomer 
than I, and that the change did credit 
to her taste. I spent some months trav- 
elling in Italy and France, it being the 
musical season, and have not been long 
in America.'* 

" And you have desperately concluded 
that all women are fickle and treacherous." 

" By no means. My heart and faith 
remain unbroken." 

" I always knew you were a remarka- 
ble man." 

"Miss North, I don't deserve your 
sarcasm. The fact is, I made a mistake 
in asking Annie Zundel to marry me, and 
was wishing some good fortune would 
save me from the consequences of my in- 
discretion. Therefore I was pleased wh^ 
she looked at the matter in the same way." 

"Mr. Wallace, it is not worthy of yoa 
to speak so lightly of a marriage engage- 
ment. I am afraid you are a flirt." 

"I regard an engagement as seriondj 
as you do. You may guess that I had 
seen another who met in every respect 
my ideal of a woman, and beside whom 
Annie seemed inferior. You will recall 
our last meeting, Miss North. I then 
saw for the first time that you honored 
me with your love. Nay, deny it not; 
I saw also your noble womanhood, whidi 
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promptly and cheerfully accepted the ne- 
cessity of my marrying another. What 
it cost you to take my advice and enter 
upon your present career, I think I 
know. I saw, too, with a vain regret, 
that I was losing the best of women, the 
truest and tenderest of hearts. Those 
cursed bands which kept me from you 
are broken now, and my honor and heart 
are free. I came here to-day expressly 
to declare my love for you, and ask you 
to be my wife.*' 

M iss North had covered her face with her 
hands. She was greatly agitated. With 
a tumult, the long pent up torrent of love 
burst from the icy gat€S which had so 
long frozen it in, and it was minutes 
before she cjuld reply. 



"Can it be true? Earnest Wallace, 
I thought I had crushed love out of my 
heart, and was the bride of fame. But 
it all returns at the sound of your voice, 
and I confess to you I am happier this 
moment than when I have received the 
deafening applause of multitudes. I 
would resign fame to be your wife, pos- 
sessed of your love." 

Great was the surprise of everybody, 
when the charming, talented singer 
gave up her public life, married, and 
settled down in a prosy way, just like 
other people, to housekeeping. They 
blamed her, yet soon found another on 
whom to lavish their favors, and forgot 
the brief and brilliant career of Clara 
North. 



SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON. 



BY BEV. E. H. HABDINO. 



I HAVE been reading Hamilton's 
Biography. It is a kind of reading 
to which I am partial; but I find few 
biographies well done. They, with rare 
exceptions, sin 6y excels. Biographers 
are slow to learn and practice Hesiod's 
maxim, viz., that "the half is often more 
than the whole." What we want in a 
memoir is what will help us to under- 
stand the man, what is characteristic and 
peculiar, not what the subject has in 
common with others. We wish always 
to learn what were the formative influ- 
ences in childhood and 'youth, because 
from these we may learn new and practi- 
cal less.ns for guiding the young; may 
have our attention called to the good or 
evil results of influences, otherwise un- 
noticed, and impressed anew with the 
power of early surroundings to mould 
the aft^r life. 

A biography may be interesting be- 
cause it is the record of a varied and 
eventful life ; or because it reveals some 
peculiar mental and moral combina- 
tion that forms a unique character, as 
Charles Lamb or John Foster; or be- 



cause it presents a vivid picture of a 
whole coterie of distinguished persons ; or 
it may be useful «is a stimulus to Christian 
activity. Hamilton's learning, but es- 
pecially his influence on the higher spec- 
ulative thought of both Britain and 
America, justify a biography. 

It seems to me that there were great 
defects in Hamilton's mind. There 
seems something essentially awry in a 
man who in this age and time can fill his 
mind with as much useless and old lum- 
ber of the past as he did. The present 
is of course the child of the past. To 
understand fully to-day, we must trace 
the influences which have made it what 
it is. 

Hamilton lived through an exciting 
time in politics, — when new thoughts 
and feelings were pulsating around him 
with intense activity, when the whole 
reforming spirit which arose with the 
Eirnihurijh Review^ and produced the 
reform bill of 1832, wjis eager, earnest, 
and bold ; yet there is little evidence that 
he responded to it all. One does not 
expect a metaphysician to be a politician. 
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but when the past su fills a man as to 
exclude the living interest of the present, 
one feels there is a defect somewhere. 

Again, Hamilton was really weak in 
his morbid desire to know everything 
that had been written on a subject before 
writing on it himself. As Miller says, 
'* He expended an enormous amount of 
time and energy on mere philosophical 
erudition, leaving only the remains of 
his mind for thinking." Have the really 
great thinkers of the race cared a great 
deal for what others thought? The two 
great thinkers of antiquity, Plato and 
Aristotle, were learned men; I mean 
learned on the subjects upon which they 
wrote. But in modern times the meta- 
j)hysitians who have produced the great- 
est results have been thinkers rather 
than readers ; have believed in themselves, 
and developed their own systems. 

Descartes is confessedly the father of 
modern phih sophy. He formed a new 
school of philosophy at the early age, we 
may say^ of twenty-three, for though 
older when his system wa:s matured and 
published, he had already at that age 
become dissatisfied with the systems of 
metaphysics in vogue, and determined to 
think out a new path for himself. 

Kant again, the head of the whole 
modern German school, was not a pro- 
found reader of metaphysics. He was in 
the habit of saying that scepticism, dog- 
matism, and his system, contained all 
that could be said. 

When we come to England, we find 
that the greatest English thinker, the 
creator of Psychology, John Ijccke, was 
almost incredibly ignorant of what others 
had thought before him. In the Scotch 
school, the two writers who have had the 
most decided influence were lleid and 
Jkown. Of all the Scotch philosophers, 
Brown was the most brilliant, original, 
and subtle. His analyses and generaliza- 
tions were unrivalled in boldness and 
acuteness. His philosophy is his own, 
and he was very scantily funiished with 
metaphysical lore. 

Sir William Hamilton was by no means 
an original thinker. Great as were his 
powers, it is remarkable that his system, 

all its main features, is but a develop- 



ment of hints and suggestions of others. 
His classification of mental phenomena 
is substantially that of Kant. Take his 
theory of the ^-conditioned." It also is 
found in Kant. '^The unconditioned 
cannot be thought without contradic- 
tion," is the very language of that great 
philosopher. In fact Hamilton admits 
that Kant held it, and complains that he 
did not see that it explained the so-called 
^'Antinomies of Reason.' Take Ham- 
ilton's theory of Perception. He claims 
that Keid taught it. 

Hamilton has gained great credit from 
his treatment of logic as the "science of 
the formal laws of thought." Why Kant 
has the very same thing in so many 
words. It is true Kant did not stand 
strictly to his own definition, while Ham- 
ilton did, and by clearly and consistently 
carrying it out, got rid of a great deal of 
logical rubbish. 

But for all this, no one will deny that 
he was a great and profound critic of 
Philosophy in all its departments. His 
own system, however, both of Logic and 
Metaphysics, would have been far more 
complete and symmetrical if he had 
devoted to maturing his own views the 
time spent on other men's writings; and 
I verily believe the world is a loser by 
his having read a line of his predecessors, 
after he was forty years old. One must 
admit, too, that though Hamilton was 
indebted both to Kant and Reid, that his 
treatment of Perception and '* The Con- 
ditioned," in his original articles in the 
Edinhvrtjh Review, were powerfiiUy writ- 
ton, and constituted an era in British 
philosophy. 

Metaphysicians, as a class, are veiy 
much given to exaggerate the importance 
of metaphysics as a practical help to the 
mental and moral guidance of life. The 
truth is, experience soon puts us in pos- 
session of the facts of the science, while 
the theories to account for these ikcts 
are endless. The great value of meta- 
physics is as a mental training, a gym- 
nastic for the mind. The man whose 
path has lain across the debris of meta- 
physical systems, who has seen buildings 
aft^r buildings go up to be battered down 
by opposing builders, will not have much 
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faith in man's doing much in that re- 
gion known as the *^ Higher speculative 
Thought.'* To him the pretensions and 
disputes of metaphysicians seem some- 
what ludicrous. Even in the lower re- 
gion of psychology every man "hath a 
tongue, hath a psalm, hath a doctrine." 

I do not mean to say with Lewes and 
his school, that philosophy is impossible, 
that all we can know are phenomena, and 
that we can never rise from effects to 
causes. I believe quite the contrary. I 
believe in a practical philosophy amply 
sufficient for all the purposes of life, and 
which is easily got at ; it is only when 
men insist on their pet systems as the 
only ones, that I demur. When I think 
how great practical questions in law, 



government, science, &c., are being set- 
tled, while metaphysicians are weaving 
ingenious theories only to be pulled to 
pieces by some still more ingenious weaver, 
I think of the mist-wreaths that some 
mornings rise and wind themselves into 
strange and fantastic shapes, on the bank 
of the river which runs near me, and 
which rolls grandly on, heedless of them. 
Life is that river, majestically moving 
ort, heedless of the vagaries of metaphy- 
sicians. When one thinks how little 
these speculations affect the great prac- 
tical energies of life, one can scarce 
resist a smile at hearing Hamilton grave- 
ly announce the date of his great discov- 
ery of the "Quantification of the 
Predicate." 



THE MILKY WAY. 



BY DANIEL KIEKWOOD, LL.D. 



■"Heaven 



Is as the book of Qod before us set, 
Wherein to read his wondrous works, and 

learn 
His seasons, hours, or days, or months, or 

years." — Paradise Lost, B. VIII. 

THE broad, irregular zone termed the 
Milky Way, extending around 
the heavens, and apparently dividing 
them into nearly equ^ parts, has ever 
been an object of curiosity and specula- 
tion. The Chinese and Arabians poeti- 
cally termed this luminous girdle the 
River of Heaven; the Greeks called it 
the Galaxy, or Galactic Circle; in 
England it was formerly known as Jacob's 
Ladder; and finally, the American In- 
dians considered it the pathway of de- 
parted souls to the abode of the Great 
Spirit. The opinions entertained by the 
ancients in regard to its nature were no 
less various than the names by which it 
has been designated. Aristotle supposed 
it to be formed from terrestrial exhala- 
tions, by some means ignited or rendered 
luminous in the upper atmosphere. Me- 
trodorus considered it to have been the 
track in which the sun originally de- 



scribed his celestial circuit. According 
to Theophrastus, it was the circle in 
which the two portions of the concave 
sphere were soldered together. Diodorus 
taught that it was merely a glimpse of 
the brightness beyond, through clefts 
in the imperfectly united hemispheres. 
Tycho Brahe, who lived immediately be- 
fore the invention of the telescope, sup- 
posed it to consist of nebulous matter not 
yet condensed into stars. Its true nature 
was divined, with wonderful sagacity, by 
Democritus, who taught that it was pro- 
duced by the blended light of innumera- 
ble stars, too small or too remote to be 
separately observed. The truth of this 
happy surmise, afler remaining unverified 
2,000 years, was first demonstrated by 
Galileo. No sooner had the telescope 
been turned to this mysterious zone than 
thousands of its component stars, till 
then concealed by their distance, were 
brought within the sphere of human ob- 
servation. The sidereal constitution of 
the galactic circle was thus established, 
and an ever-widening field presented for 
exploration. 

But this interesting and important 
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achievement of the telescope left the 
form and extent of the Milky Way, a« 
well as the mutual relations of the bodies 
of which it is composed, still wholly un- 
known. It is not proposed to enter at 
present into a detailed account of the 
researches of the different astronomers 
who have made its structure a special 
study. We will notice, however, as 
briefly as possible, the principal hypothe- 
ses advanced in regard to its form and 
physical constitution. 

According to the theory proposed by 
Sir William Herschel in 1785, the form 
of the stellar system which constitutes 
the Milky Way, is approximately that of a 
double convex lens, whose diameter Is at 
least six times greater than its axis; with 
this difference, however, that on one side 
it separates into two distinct branches. 
All visible stars, except those of the re- 
solved nebulae, were regarded as belong- 
ing to \\\u sidereal cluster. The position 
of the sun was supposed to be at some 
distance from the centre, and relatively 
neivr that position in which the bifurca- 
tion ct'mmcnccs. Assuming a regular, 
or nearly regular distribution of the stars 
in space, as well as a general uniformity 
in their true magnitudes, it was evident 
that in a telescopic survey of the heavens 
the number of stirs in the field of view 
would indicate the relative star-depths in 
different directions. Now, it was found 
by Herschel that in sweeping from the 
galactic poles to the Milky Way the 
number of stars, particularly those of the 
smaller magnitudes, continually increases. 
It is well known, however, that this great 
astronomer failed to resolve some portions 
of the Milky Way into stars, and that 
later in life he modified his views in re- 
gard to the form and structure of the 
sidereal system. 

It has been supposed by some astrono- 
mers that the Milky Way as a cluster, 
revolves in its own plane around some 
unknown centre. Dr. Madler, of Dorpat, 
who has given much attention to the 
proper motions of the fixed stars, has 
reached the conclusion that the Pleiades 
arc the central group of the stellar sys- 
tem, and that Alcyone is " the individual 
star of this group, which combines the 



greatest amount of probability of being 
the true central svn." The distance of 
the solar system from this centre of 
motion, is estimated by Madler at thirty- 
four million times the radius of the 
earth's orbit. The period of revolution, 
according to the same astronomer, is 
about 18,000,000 years. These resuhs, 
however, it is proper to remark, have not 
been generally accepted by astronomers. 
The sidereal system must revolve around 
its centre of attraction — a point undoubt- 
edly in the principal plane of the Milky 
Way. The Pleiades are situated at too 
great a distance south of this plane to be 
regarded, with any probability, as the 
centre of motion. 

According to Madler*s theory, the 
stars of the Milky Way are arranged in 
several concentric rings, all lying nearly 
in the same plane. The sun being situ- 
ated eccentrically, and at some distance 
from the general plane, the rings on one 
side appear to separate. 

Prof Stephen Alexander, of Prince- 
ton, N. J., has shown that the observed 
characterLstics of the Milky Way may be 
accounted for on the hypothesis that the 
stars of which it is composed have a 
spiral arrangement similar to that dis- 
covered in certain nebulae by the late 
Lord Rosse. The theory of a sj)iral con- 
formation is also adopted, provisionally, 
by Mr. Proctor of England, in his valua- 
ble work on the Plurality of Worlds. 
This author maintiiins *' that the apparent 
streams formed by the Milky Way upon 
the heavens indicate the existence of real 
streams in space; and that the lucid stars 
seen on the stream are really associated 
with the telescopic stars which form, 
so to speak, the body of the stream." 
** Whether that stream," he continues, 
" form a single spiral or several, or whether^ 
instead of spirals^ there mat/ not he a 
number of closed rhujs of small sfars^ 
at different distances from wx, and Ij/intj 
in all directians around the medial jdfine 
of the ffalaori/j hut more or less tilted to 
that plane {the sun not lying within any 
one of the rings,) are questions which 
can only be resolved by the systematic 
scrytiny of this wonderful zone." 

Of the numerous probleiiis awaiting 
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the researchiBB of iiitare afitroDomera, not 
the least important are those in regard to 
the distribution of the stars in space, the 
form, extent, and physical constitution of 
the Milky Way ; the proper motions of 
the bodies of which it is composed ; and 
the significance of the apparent breaking 
up of tliis mysterious rihg, as indicated 



by the rifts observed in certain localities, 
and the clustering tendency in others. 
Perhaps some of these questions may 
be approximately solved at no very 
distant day. Others, however, in all 
probability, will demand unremitting ob- 
servation and research for many centuries 
to come. 



A SPIRIT IN PRISON; OR, THE PASTOR'S SON. 



BY CLARA P. GUERNSEY. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

LAURENT AND FATHER FRANCIS. 

LAURENT little guessed what a 
martyrdom Father Francis under- 
went that afternoon, and all for his sake. 

The minister sent word to Father Ge- 
rome and had a long interview with that 
gentleman. The sub-prior made his ap- 
pearance with alacrity, but somewhat 
doubtful of his possible reception. Never 
however, had the great man been so affa- 
ble and cordial. He apologized for not 
having before availed himself of Father 
Gerome^s experience and knowledge on 
the ground of ill health. He expressed 
a desire to know the general state of af- 
fairs in the valley, the condition of those 
who had been "converted," and of those 
who had been introduced to fill the places 
of the expatriated Yaudois. 

The plan had been to replace the old 
inhabitants by the Irish, who, exiles from 
their own distracted country, were, unless 
where they could be coerced into the 
army, a source of grqat embarrassment to 
all their Catholic patrons. 

But this plan was found not to be 
practicable, the habits of the Irish by no 
means fitting them to replace the indus- 
trious Yaudois in a country demanding 
such severe and careful agricultural labor, 
and the lands of the valleys had been sold, 
taken possession of by the Duke, or given 
to the religious foundations. 

The Franciscans, notwithstanding their 
vow of poverty, have always had a re- 
markable knack of absorbing such pro- 
27 



perty as has fallen in their way. The au- 
thor of " St. Francis and the Franciscans" 
tells us that when wandering brothers of 
this order appeared in England, rude 
little boys called upon the people to look 
well after their (^gs and chickens. 

Father Gerome's talents in the matter 
of petty exaction were of the very first 
order; and as a word from him to the 
secular authorities could at any time 
throw one of the " converted" into prison 
as a relapsed heretic, it may be conceived 
that he had ample opportunities fur 
abusing his authority, if so disposed. 
None of these opportunities had he ne- 
glected, and encouraged by his superior's 
condescension he went on to recount more 
than one instance of his zeal, without the 
slightest idea of the disgust which these 
anecdotes inspired. 

Father Gerome knew that the Provin- 
cial had advocated the severest measures 
for the extermination of heresy in the 
valleys, that he had thrown his influence 
on the side of the French Ambassador, 
and he might very reasonably imagine 
that zeal in working out the system ad- 
vised, would recommend himself to that 
system's advocate. But human nature 
is an extremely inconsistent thing, quite 
as inconsistent in the statesman and j)ric8t 
as in the private citizen. The Father 
Provincial, actuated by motives of church 
and state policy, had helped to set at work 
forces, the operation of which in detail 
had first shocked his natural humanity, 
and then recoiled with crushing weight 
upon his own heart 
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The Yaudoifl, set down statiBticallj in 
a state paper, were an abstraction. The 
Yaudois, driven in chains through the 
streets of Turin, sent to the galleys, 
starving and dying in prison under his 
own eyes, were living men and women. 
His own individual burden, whatever it 
was. had almost broken him down in 
mind and body, and in his retirement at 
Villar, in the midst of the once smiling 
country his counsels had helped to make 
a desert, he realized more fully than be- 
fore what he had done, and was further 
than ever from peace of mind, tortured 
by a continual inward strife, and by a 
never-ceasing care and anxiety which he 
dared tell to no one, least of all to his 
confessor. 

He was sensitive by nature, and worn 
as he was, exceedingly nervous. Father 
Oerome's voice and accent, his manner 
and look, his very presence in the room 
were hateful to Father Francis, but he 
kept his end ever in view ; and none but 
a very close observer could have guessed 
from the Provincial's manner that his 
companion was not exactly the man 
whom, of all others, he delighted to 
honor. 

Father Gerome told with all the exul- 
tation of a mean and petty mind, how 
closely he had watched the "converted" 
families ; how he had detected the wife of 
Michael Ferrier contriving to put off and 
finally evade the baptism of her child by 
the Cure ; and how in order to escape the 
public whipping and the galleys, the 
penalty of such an offence, the father and 
mother consented to pay a large sum, 
which almost ruined them, to the 
Church — that is, to Father Gerome. 
Father Gerome hinted that the Cure did 
not play the spy as he ought, and that 
with the want of zeal which too often 
characterized the secular priesthood, he 
had recommended the Sub-prior to mind 
hJH own business. He told how a young 
man, daring to repeat the ancient "con- 
fession" beside his sick brother, had, 
through information given to the proper 
authorities, been sent to prison and con- 
demned to the Marseilles galleys, "to help 
his Majesty of France," a fate unspeaka- 
bly worse than death. 



Finally, with great glee he recounted 
the taking of Pastor Leidet, and how it 
was his own sharp ear which detected 
the sound of the psalm. 

" If I hear any psalm-singing, I always 
know there is heresy, Reverend Father," 
said the Sub-prior; "and none of the 
Dominicans hai sharper eyes for it than 
I have — Domini canes (hounds of the 
Lord) as they have called themselves." 

Father Francis drew a long quivering 
breath, and clenched his hand until the 
print of the nails was lefl on the palm ; 
but it was twilight, and the Sub-prior did 
not see the gesture nor the look which 
came over the Provincial's white face. 

"I fear you are not well, Reverend 
Father," said Father Gerome, in his most 
fawning accents. "Ah, you should care 
for a life so valuable to the Church. We 
should all be orphans indeed if we lost 
you." 

" Indeed, brother, while there is such 
zeal among her sons as you have shown, 
the Church and St. Francis would hardly 
miss such a weak creature as I have 
grown to be," said the Provincial, in his 
sweetest tones, and despising himself for 
the flattery as he spoke ; " but I think 
your talents and devotion would be better 
exercised in a more important field." 

Father Gerome was at once greatly 
uplifted, and when the Provincial went 
on to tell him of an Irish Franciscan 
monastery, a new foundation which it 
was intended to establish in Normandy, 
for the purpose of sending out missiona- 
ries to keep the faith alive in Ireland, 
Father Gerome began to hope that at last 
his services were to be rewarded. Father 
Francis expressed a wish to receive his 
companion's advice on certain matters of 
no particular importance, and confided to 
him various circumstances about State 
politics and those of the order, which 
either were known, or might have been 
known to every soul in Piedmont; but 
Father Gerome left his Superior with the 
notion that several important secrets had 
been placed in his keeping, and that he 
was deep in the minister's confidence. 

" And how did you find that obstinate 
little barbet. Reverend Father?" asked 
Father Gerome, as he at last rose to go. 
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" He has been very obstinate, has he?" 
asked Father Francis, carelessly. 

''^A very mule, Reverend Father. If 
I had not been so foolishly soft-hearted, 
I would have had him turned over to the 
secular power long before this, but I had 
so many other things to think of, and 
besides, he was useful aBout the house." 

" Your efforts for his conversion have 
not, I think, been quite unsuccessful, 
brother," said the Provincial, meditating. 
^^He as good as confessed to me this 
morning that he had been to blame; 
received absolution, and willingly under- 
took to perform such penance as I or- 
dered." 

Laurent would indeed have been as- 
tonished had he heard this representation 
of his conversation with Father Francis, 
which the priest perhaps persuaded him- 
seUP was founded on &ct. 

" Ah, indeed I I am delighted to hear 
it," said Gerome, trying with>indifferent 
success to look as if he meant what he 
said, " but hb heart must have been har- 
der than the nether mill stone if he had 
resisted you." 

"I have observed, I think, that lenity 
coming after more severe measures, some- 
times has ah effect. May I ask it as a 
favor, brother, that you will leave this 
youth to me? Your attention is, or 
shortly will be occupied with greater 
matters; and he has troubled you too 
long." 

" Surely, Reverend Father, and if you 
wish, I will give orders that none of the 
brotherhood shall say anything to him 
about religious matters." 

" Thanks, my brother. I, you know, 
can do nothing just now, and it will be 
an occupation for me, and a cause for 
thankfulness if I can win one soul to the 
Church." 

"Blessed man!" murmured Father 
Gerome, with irrepressible feeling. " Ah, 
Reverend Father, what a privilege it is 
to have such a saint as yourself in this 
poor house." 

"Nay brother, I am sure there are 
many more saintly than I under this 
holy roof; but I have a mind to learn 
the dialect of these valleys ; and can do 
so, I think, from the boy. I suppose 



there is no reason why I should not see 
him as oflen as I wish?" 

"None on earth, Reverend Father," 
said Father Gerome, earnestly. "He is 
yours, of course, to deal with as you 
please." 

" The boy does not know his father's 
fate?" 

"No, Reverend Father; you know that 
is the general rule. I tried to make him 
think the old fellow had conformed, but 
he knew his father's hand-writing, and 
Father Bernard did not second me as he 
might have done." 

"I hope your pious efforts may be 
blessed at last, my brother," said the 
Provincial, in a tone which for the life of 
him he could not keep free from a dash 
of irony. " And now I will detain you 
no longer, for I am weary, though your 
society has well nigh made me forget my 
weakness," and with a benediction Father 
Gerome was dismissed, went away as on 
air, and gave strict orders that no one 
was to speak to the barbet on religion, as 
he was to be lefl entirely to Father 
Francis. 

Faint and exhausted the priest sank 
back on his pillow, almost insensible. 

*'0 my God!" he thought, "have I 
worked with such tools as that, and for 
such an end. Would to heaven that it 
were finished; but I cannot die till I 
have done this one thing, and if it be a 
sin, on my head be it." 

When Laurent lefl the Father Pro- 
vincial he went to the library, quite as- 
tonished to find himself once more at 
liberty within the convent bounds. 

Father Paul was immersed in Livy, 
Poly bins, and comments upon these au- 
thors, and all other accessible authors who 
could in any possible way have a bearing 
upon Hannibal and his passage over the 
Alps. 

"Ah, welcome back, my son," said 
Father Paul, looking up from the heap of 
books by which he was surrounded ; for 
the little old gentleman was fond of pur- 
suing his investigations seated upon the 
floor. 

"Dear Father, you will bury yourself 
up alive," said Laurent, excavating a 
place and kneeling beside him; "Fathec 
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Francis said I might come to you again. 
Tell me, are you glad to see me once 
more?" said Laurent, coaxing his old 
friend. 

"Ah, am I not, my child? Heaven 
knows I love you only too well, for one 
whose heart should be given to God and 
the saints alone But the Madonna is 
merciful, and the Church has a store of 
merits — Ave Maria ora pro nobis" said 
Father Paul, crossing himself devoutly, 
and then yielding himself to the boy's 
caresses. 

"Now, dear Father, can you imagine 
our Master's Father jealous of his beloved 
disciples, and as for the saints, the real 
ones are too happy in heaven to be en- 
vious of a poor fellow like me. Have 
you missed me. Padre mio, and has Father 
Gerome been very cross to you?" 

"We have all a cross of some sort to 
bear, you know, my son," said the monk 
gently, "and mine is light, indeed, in 
proportion to my sins ; but as for missing 
you, my Laurent, how should I not miss 
my poor little boy, when I knew he was 
ill and suffering, and alone," and Father 
Paul wiped his eyes. "Alas! one's 
earthly affections have a strong hold upon 
one's heart, and I am no saint." 

"No, indeed; you are more like the 
angels," said Laurent, leaning his head 
on the old man's shoulder. "What are 
you doing with all these books?" 

" My dear, I am trying to make up my 
mind on this subject of Hannibal's pas- 
sage into Italy." 

"Can I help? Father Francis said I 
might stay with you. How kind he is. 
Tell me. Father, what countryman is he?" 

" A Carthagenian, my son, as you 
know, a race supposed to be descended 
from the ancient Phenicians." 

"Dear Father, I don't mean Hannibal, 
I mean the Provincial Minister." 

" 0," said the monk, coming out of the 
mist of centuries, " He is a French con- 
nection of the Pianezza family — Pia- 
nesse, they call themselves." 

" He a Pianezza!" said Laurent, aston- 
ished and somewhat shocked, for the 
name of this family was inseparably asso- 
among the Vaudois with the cru- 
1655, and the bigotry of the 




Propaganda. He a Pianezza! I can 
hardly believe it." 

" Hush, my son, you should not speak 
like that, some one might hear you," said 
Father Paul. 

" But Padre mio," continued Laurent, 
who though he dearly loved the old man, 
stood in no sort of awe of him, "how 
could they say that he, the father, hated 
us 80, and that he was such a persecutor? 
I can't believe a word of it ; he has been 
so kind to me." 

Father Paul said nothing, but contin- 
ued to pore over the big volume before 
him. 

" I am sure it was not so," said Lau- 
rent. "He is so gentle and good; he 
never could have sanctioned such wick- 
edness. He never was a persecutor, was 
he?" 

"What! Father Francis? No, never," 
said the monk, with the mental reserva- 
tion that to " correct" heresy even with 
fire and sword, was not persecution, but 
simply the duty of the Church, for such 
was Father Paul's theoretical creed * 
"He will win you away from me, en- 
tirely, I fear." 

"No one could ever do that, dear 
Father Paul," said Laurent, with emo- 
tion. "Ah, how good you have been to 
me from the very first hour that I saw 
your face in the infirmary." 

"Ah, what a poor sick child it was!" 
said Father Paul, gently; "and you 
trusted me from the very first minute?" 

"Who could help it? But tell me, 
Father, what makes Father Francis seem 
so sad always?" 

"0, he has broken himself down with 
work and preaching, and fa.sting and 
penance, and heaven knows what austeri- 
ties. He is a most holy man, Laurent. 
They say he has refused a bishopric." 

" Have you many such holy men in 
your order. Father?" asked Laurent, with 
some mischief. 

" Not many like him. But how well 
you look, my son. You have quite a 

♦ The venerable Father Moneta enlarges 
on this point at great length, and we have 
heard it maintained on similar ground, that 
there is not a single instance of Romith 
persecution on record. 
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color, and your eyes are brighter than I 
have seen them for many a day. I was 
afraid you would be ill this morning, 
after what you underwent. Ah, my dear, 
it broke my heart to see it." 

"It hurt you more than it did me, 
Padre mio, and I have been out doors 
really, in the garden with Father Francis. 
0, it was so sweet, and he asked me to 
teach him our tongue; but he said I 
need not, if it would be too sad for me, or 
if it were against my conscience to help 
him preach to our people." 

"Ah, indeed," said Father Paul, who 
guessed the Minister's motive, "you will 
see that he will soon have it at his lingers' 
ends. When he was a boy at our house 
in Florence, he could learn anything he 
chose. I am glad he has adopted you, 
my son. He has a kind heart, but he 
can be stem enough, too. Dear mel He 
sent brother Pamfilo to his cell this 
morning, and came down on him like a 
thunder storm, merely for a saucy word 
to me." 

" I am glad of it — I'm sure I've often 
longed to shake him for his impudence 
ta you. Yes, I know he is bigger than I 
am, but if we were on the mountain side 
and I had my full strength, I wouldn't 
be afraid but that I could teach him that 
it is one thing to strike a man when his 
hands are bound, and another when he 
has the use of them." 

"Blessed Madonna!" said the monk, 
half-reprovinf?, half-admiring, "how im- 
petuous youth is ! But my dear boy, I 
am so glad to see you a little like your- 
self. The saints have heard my prayers 
for you at last. I think it must be our 
bleseed founder. He was always kind 
and gentle, but really I had been troubled 
about you so long, that I began to fear 
my clisgrazia up there was hopeless," for 
the similarity of diplomacy in earthly 
and heavenly courts, the necessity of pro- 
pitiating some favorite in each case, seems 
an idea firmly fixed in the Italian mind, 
"but now help me to put away these 
books, and we will read this story about 
Hannibal in Livy." 

The next day the minister sent a 
courier with letters to Turin. The Su- 
periors of the order, now that their cruel 



work had been done, showed a remarkable 
alacrity in dispensing with one of their 
most useful tools. In the course of a 
week Father Gerome and Brother Tho- 
mas were sent on a mission to the Irish 
in Montferrat, and from thence to those 
in France. Father Bernard saw his Lieu- 
tenant depart with great resignation, and 
blessed the minister for the manoeuvres 
which had relieved him from such an 
incubus. Father Francis bade the Sub- 
prior a gracious farewell, and gave him 
letters, for which Father Gerome was 
probably more obliged than the re- 
cipients. 

When the two had finally departed, 
the minister went to his cell, and kneel- 
ing before the crucifix, underwent an 
agony of remorse for having used his 
power as a churchman in the cause of 
what he called his selfish — that is to say, 
natural — affections, the indulgence of 
which his misdirected, distorted con- 
science distrusted as a sin. 

There was no sort of difficulty in the 
way of Laurent's continued intercourse 
with the Provincial. Father Bernard 
considered that anything done by his 
Superior was right, and if the Minister 
had ordered him to read the Geneva 
liturgy in the chapel, he would have 
obeyed without a question, leaving the 
burden on his officer s conscience. 

The rest of the brotherhood thought 
it natural enough that the Father, who 
was known to be fond of the study of 
languages, should occupy himself by 
learning the Vaudois dialect, while labor- 
ing at the same time for a soul's conver- 
sion. 

Then it was, or had been customary 
while the Vaudois were still tolerated, to 
have "barbets" for servants, "on account 
of their superior honesty and faithful- 
ness," and since the late massacre it had 
been quite "the mode" for each person of 
any consideration to have his or her con- 
vert or converts;* and it was natural that 

* The favors of the court and the clergy 
had rewarded the devotion of the first per- 
sons who had charged themselves with the 
expense of the Vaudois children. It was 
a means of advancement, "un moyen de 
parvcnir.'' Each one wished a convert. The 
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so distinguished a saint as Father Francis 
should follow so pious a fashion. Besides 
in some manner it came to be understood 
that Laurent was in a hopeful way, and 
as no one said a word to him on the sub- 
ject of religion, no one was likely to find 
out how little progress had really been 
made. Laurent had small intercourse 
with any one but Father Paul or the 
Minister. He was even excused from 
attendance at chapel, and went nowhere 
but to his own cell, the library, or to 
Father Francis' apartments. 

The Duke, as a distinguished compli- 
ment, sent cne of his own physicians to 
Villar to see the saintly invalid, a favor 
which each individual monk felt as an 
honor conferred on his community. The 
doctor, court official as he was, was a 
blunt, downright sort of man, who pro- 
bably did not feel so much awe of his 
patient as a more devout person might 
have done. He insisted that Father 
Francis should remove from the narrow, 
sunless cell he had chosen at first, to a 
comfortable suite of apartments in the 
more modern part of the house ; that he 
should not kneel on the floor half the 
night to repeat prayers ; that he should 
eat more than just enough to keep him- 
self alive, and that he should leave off 
the hair shirt which kept him in a per- 
petual irritation and fever. 

Father Francis' Superior and the 
Bishop of Turin, with whom he had great 
influence, wrote to him urging and or- 
dering him once again to follow the doc- 
tor's directions "on his obedience," and 
the monk was fain to obey, and leave off 
that process of self-tonnent, in which 
ascetics of all religions have found a per- 
verse and distorted pleasure. The apart- 
ments which Father Francis occupied 
had been intended for such distinguished 
guests as should honor the house with 
their presence, or "make a retreat," and 



beau monde took up the fashion. The Swiss 
ambassador writes from Turin, March 1687: 
" You rarelv see a carriage pass which has 
not its barbet behind it — sometimes two; 
marked by their * bonnets a la dragonnc.^ 
But the lasliion passed, and the converts 
were dropped, into poverty and misery." 

Muiton, 555. 



a short time before Father Francis' ar- 
rival, had been occupied by the Seigneur 
du Perrier, who had come to the convent 
for that pious purpose. The cellarer did 
say that he had never had so much going 
up and down stairs to do as during the 
period of the Seigneur's retreat from the 
world; but Fra Leo was rather a cynical 
old brother, and perhaps his remarks 
might have been taken with allowance. 

These apartments were three, opening 
one out of the other ; a sort of parlor 
where the minister might receive such 
visitors as he could be prevailed on to 
see, a bedroom, and within that a small 
apartment built on to the outer wall, which 
served as an oratory. Here was an altar 
richly decorated, and two or three pic- 
tures — a St. Francis, long, narrow and 
starved like a prophecy of a certain 
modem school, a virgin in intense red and 
blue on a gold ground, with seven huge 
daggers in her breast — an emblem, to our 
thinking, more Feejean than Christian in 
its aspect ; and a little gem of a St. Agnes, 
which Laurent was never tired of con- 
templating. 

These three rooms, the library and his 
own cell, were Laurent's world, a world 
which, narrow as it was, seemed large in 
comparison with the dungeon he had in- 
habited before Father Francis' arrival. 
It was a sombre life for a young man, 
but Laurent had suffered so much worse 
things, that he was thankful for peace, 
and if his world was limited, those who 
were his companions in it were very dear 
to him. 

Father Francis seemed in some degree 
to recover his health, and the cloud which 
had appeared to rest on his mind, if it 
did not lift entirely, was less dark, and 
now and then, when alone with Laurent 
or Father Paul, a fitful gleam of sunshine 
would seem to pass across his troubled 
spirit. His manner toward his old teacher 
was always that of a son toward a father, 
and those who had hitherto despised the 
librarian now began to treat him with 
civility and even respect, to the good 
Father's innocent satisfaction and grati- 
tude. 

Pamfilo alone murmured that it was 
very odd in so holy a man as Father 
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Francb de Pianesse to make a oompanion 
of a barbet, and a confessor of one known 
to rest under the displeasure of the su- 
perior powers; but it so happened that 
Pamfilo was transferred to a monastery 
in Susa, whose abbott, a very dragon of 
sanctity and austerity, was supposed to 
have a remarkable knack in the training 
of novices, and where it was not impossi- 
ble that Pamfilo, grown young man as he 
was, might taste of that discipline which 
he had so often administered to poor 
Laurent. 

Before others the minister treated his 
attendant with the sort of distant though 
kind condescension which would have 
seemed natural in their relative positions ; 
but when they were alone, he was another 
person, and his manner was more like 
that of a fond father to a dutiful son, 
than that of a great man toward a favored 
servant. 

Laurent felt that for some reason he 
occupied a large share in the minister's 
interest and affection. It was natural 
that he should be flattered by the atten- 
tion of such a man, but independently of 
his position or of the gratitude which he 
owed to him as a kind protector, Laurent 
learned to love the Father Provincial for 
his own sake. He began to see with 
wonder that of all in the house he alone, 
heretic and outcast as he was, had the 
slightest personal influence over the great 
man. From Laurent Father Francis 
would take the food which otherwise he 
would not have touched; leaning on 
Laurent's arm he would breathe the air 
for awhile in the garden, when otherwise 
he would have shut himself up all day, 
and, presuming on his power, as young 
persons are too apt to do, the "barbet" 
actually, to his own amazement, kept the 
priest from going to the midnight service 
in the cold damp chapel, a form of devo- 
tion against which the doctor had pro- 
tested in vain. 

Before Laurent, and Laurent alone, the 
saintly ecclesiastic, so self-controlled to- 
ward every one else, would now and then 
be a little pettish, like any mere mortal 
lay invalid. If Father Francis ever did 
give way to a gentle fretful ness, he was 
sure to repent, and seek to atone for 



his frailty by renewed kindness, sweetness 
and patience under his sufferings, which 
were often very severe. 

Father Francis was a martyr to what 
would now be called neuralgia, and he 
was subject beside to turns of nervous 
exhaustion, prostration and distress, which 
were only more touching from the un- 
complaining submission with which they 
were sustained. Laurent came to regard 
Father Francis with the passionate, reve- 
rential love which a young man who has 
any root in himself, will often feel for an 
elder and superior. The boy's affection 
was inexpressibly sweet to the lonely, 
suffering, care-worn soul. If you turn 
nature out of the door, she will come in 
at the window, and the Father loved the 
boy whose life he had saved, all the more 
intensely that he had no other earthly 
ties, and that he dared not openly mani- 
fest his feelings, lest the real nature of his 
interest in the prisoner should be sus- 
pected. 

Laurent quite understood without a 
spoken word, that the Minister for some 
reason desired that the peculiar bond be- 
tween himself and his attendant should 
be a secret. Never, by look or manner, 
did he betray to the brotherhood that the 
connection between himself and Father 
Francis was anything more than kind 
condescension on one side, humble re- 
spect and gratitude on the other. 

The Minister seemed bent on learning 
the Yaudois dialect, which is almost the 
same as the old '^ Romance,'' and Laurent 
was surprised to see how rapidly he 
learned to manage a language not always 
easy of acquisition. It was sad, though 
sweet, to hear his own tongue in the 
musical tones of the Provincial. He 
could not help wishing that he might 
sometime hear the great preacher in the 
pulpit, even though he were to speak 
against that faith Laurent still held so 
dear. To his surprise, however, his friend 
had never yet said a word to him on the 
subject of his heresy, had made no at- 
tempt to convert him, and if they ever 
talked on religious subjects, Father Francis 
touched only on those points in which all 
Christians could agree, and never spoke 
to him of the mass, the worship of the 
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Viiyio, the iorocaoioo of uints, or tLe 
office of the priesthoML 

One moinin?. y^rhxp^ a vtck after 
Father Gerome's defortiire. tLe nibiaS^ET. 
who seemed to fe«el oua-^iuilT weiL pro- 
posed that they fehoold make aa excuni'^ 
up the Taller tovaid Bole or Kfjbbio. 
Ihe phyneiao of the ooDTent. 'for the 
doctor from ToHd had goDe Lock tA the 
city.; had repeatedly orEped hie patieot to 
take oat-door exercise. Lot «nee he had 
giyen himself ap to be an iDyalkL Father 
Francis seemed to ehriDk from going 
outride the monistenr walk. 

** Yoa know the road, do yoo not. my 
8on?" said the priest. 

•'0 yea?, Rererend Father.*' said Laa- 
rent, surprised and delighted; **bat do 
jou mean that I may go with yon?'' 

** Sorely; I shall ne^ yoar care, and 
so will the Father Superior's mule, which 
we must borrow. Truly I think, that as 
m!itter8 stand, the mule would be more 
lifsa to the Church than I am, since 
th^^y have made me such a self-indulgent 
creature." 

^* But surely you are better, Reverend 
Father." said Laurent, who now felt en- 
tirely at his ease in the Provincial's so- 
ciety, ^* and when G(A gave us our health 
and strength, he meant we should use it 
for His glory, and not make ourselves 
miserable just for miser3'*s sake. Forgive 
mc, Monsieur, if I am U}o bold, but you 
are so kind you make me forget, and I 
talk to you as if I were indeed your 
son.'* 

The Minister held the Ixiy's hand in 
his own with a close, soft pressure. 

** And have you never been outaide 
these walls since you were brought here 
a prisrjner?" he askcnl, gently. 

*^ No, Father; and it did seem at first, 
as if 1 should die, and how I wished 
I could; but I believe pei>plc can live 
through anything." 

"()! my boy," said the Minister, as a 
look of anguish crossed his face, ^^ hu- 
manity can suffer. Body and soul can 
drain the cup to the dregs, and yet cling 
togetluir. But you have only suffered 
sins of others — not from your 
it this is idle talk; is it not. 
Yes, you shall go with me, if 
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FaiLer RenaH viL 

~Y<A ^ irtc as mf u* ^re sy 
pr le. B<er<z»M Ficli£r: hat 1 wtSL ii 
ourae/' Ai5d LacrrBi. 

"AiMi d-> y.^ fett Y^ms^M bt piis- 
ooer. a»d ape* kt txmiftaoimT' asked 
Fath^ FnuKi^. 

*-Xoc yoar'ft Rer€RM Fjsker; hot I 
am a prk»>ifeer. ^.4 cKwise. TIk^s^. in- 
deed, if I waac«d !•> iwa aw:aT. 1 don't 
know wbefte I c««id si:*: and I ani sure I 
do not wkh to ks&ye y^c*. as Img as I 
may stay with vov. If <Tcr I nee my 
dear Unde Henri aeain — i£ indeed, he 
is living — I shaD ind k hard to make 
him bdiere how y^ir g^od von have 
been to me.' 

-Who 15 this Uncle Heaiir' asked 
Father Francis, with internet. 

^' My poor mother's brother. Beyerend 
. Father. Henri Amand«" said Laurent, 
in a low tone. 

i '' >\liat ! the pastor of La Tour/' said 
: the Minister, with a staitled Ijok. 
Yes. Reverend Father." 
Laurent,'" said the priest, spenkii^ 
in a whisper, and seeming modi moved, 
'* have yon ever talked oi that gentleman 
here? Does any one know your connec- 
tion ? Think, my son. It is a matter 
of great importance to yonisdf.*' 

^* No. Reverend Father," said Laurent, 
surprised. *' I thought they would not 
treat me any better if they knew I were 
his nephew, and I have never mentioned 
his name, even to Father Paul." 

''That is well/' said Father Francb, 
with a look of relief; ''see that you 
never do." 

'* Do you know my unde, Reverend 
Father?" said Laurent, looking up into 
his friend's face, imploringly. 

"I know of him — ^but," he added, 
putting his finger on Laurent's lips, 
''never mention the name here;" and 
then, as Father Bernard*8 knock was 
heard at the door, he put the boy gently 
from him, and resumed his usual quiet 
dignity of manner. 

Father Bernard was, of course, ready 
to put his mule at the Minister's use ; 
but he made some little demur at his 
Superior's going out with no other at- 
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tendaQt than the '^barbet/' which term 
of reproach had become so habitual to 
all, that even those to whom it was ap< 
plied hardly felt it as an insult. 

" Laurent is almost a man now/' said 
the Minister; '^I think he would be 
protection enough, if I needed any pro- 
tection. I shall not go far, Brother; 
but I cannot but think the air would do 
me ^od this sweet morning.'' 

"But are you sure you can trust the 
boy, Reverend Father?" said the Su- 
perior, with ajs little regard to Laurent's 
presence as if he had, indeed, been a 
dog. " You are not strong, the road is a 
wild one, and the people are not too well 
affected even now. If it were not for 
the garrisons, the whole country would 
be in a revolt. Is it quite safe to com- 
mit yourself so entirely to such a guide?" 

Many insults and reproaches had been 
offered to Laurent under that roof, and 
hard experience had taught him to en- 
dure in silence ; but never had any sneer 
at himself, his religion, or his friencU, 
touched him so deeply as the Superior's 
remarks, which were not intended as an 
insult, for it never entered into Father 
Bernard's head to consider " the barbet" 
as a creature of his own species. 

" I have known many Catholics who 
trusted themselves to Yaudois attend- 
ants," said Father Francis, calmly, 
though as it seemed with some effort, 
" nor can I say that I ever knew one 
betray his trust." 

" I do not know but that is true," said 
Father Bernard, who, if he had been 
almost certain that his Superior was in 
danger of his life, would hardly have 
taken the trouble to argue the point. 
" I will give orders about the mule ; and 
since you are going to ride. Reverend 
Father, I will defer asking your counsel 
till you return." 

*' If it is a matter of any importance," 
said Father Francis. 

"0, no great importance," said the 
Superior, easily, "only here is Brother 
Antonio, that was sent as missionary to 
La Tour, misbehaving himself, and get- 
ting drunk; and he could not keep it 
quiet, but must be seen in the street, 
and it has made a great scandal ; and, as 



Brother Augustine says, when such 
things take place, people wiU make com- 
parisons between the monks and the 
barbes, who, you know, were men of 
decent lives." 

Laurent dared not look at his pro- 
tector, but he felt by instinct how poor 
Father Francis' pale check flushed, and 
he wished for a moment that he himself 
had been anywhere else. 

" Let the man be recalled instantly," 
said Father Francis, sternly. " We will 
see to the matter. It is such as he that 
bring shame and scandal upon our holy 
religion." 

"That's what I always say," said 
Father Bernard, placidly. " You know 
as well as I do. Reverend Father, that a 
monk is but a man afler all ; but any 
one can live without scandal. I will see 
to it, or I will tell Brother Augustine to 
see to it. A pleasant ride to you, Rev- 
erend Father," and Father Bernard went 
away, equally undisturbed • by his Su- 
perior's annoyance, and the irregularities 
of Brother Antonio. 

" You are not afraid to trust yourself 
to me. Reverend Father, are you ?" said 
Laurent, kneeling by his protector's side, 
as poor Father Francis dropped into a 
chair, and leaned his head on his hand, 
vexed, mortified, and disgusted, and yet 
in the bottom of his soul pitying poor 
Brother Antonio, on whom he well knew 
he should have to sit in judgment. 

"No, my son, no," said the priest, lay- 
ing his hand on Laurent's head, "I 
would trust you with much more im- 
portant matters than this miserable life 
of mine. Do not let a careless word 
come between you and me." 

"I do not care what any one else 
thinks, but 0! Father, it is hard to 
bear sometimes," said Laurent, his eyes 
kindling through tears; "that any one 
should say I could be a traitor to you, 
as if assassination was ever our fashion. 
If we strike, we do it in a fair field, and 
open warfare; and 0! would to God," 
said Laurent, transported out of himself 
for a moment, "that He would give me 
strength and chance to strike one blow 
for His cause, even if I died the next 
minute." 
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Now. Father Francis, as it would had '* disappeared/' as it was stated in 
sooni. nii<;ht naturally have been Tery the government records. The few who 
much offended and shocked at this > had conformed were under constant sn- 
(*pecc*h from his heretic protege, and pervision or suspicion from the govern- 
Laurent half expected a sharp rebuke , ment and its spies, the monks, and went 
for hin iiti^ruardtHl words. But Father ! about with sad or sullen aspect, veiy dif- 
Francin. iMldly enough, seemed as though ferent from their old manner. A few 
he were rather proud of the boy*8 spirit, families of Piedmontese had been intro- 
than angry with his persistent devotion duccd to make good the number of the 
to \m own faith. i old inhabitants, but they did not nearly 

''lliinh! my S'ln, hush!** he said, fill the vacant places. Many of the best 
tf|uieting him. ^'It is no question of a houses in the town were empty, and 
l>attle now, but only of our ride. We * falling to pieces. In the mid^ of the 
are neither of lis (juito strong enough to ' desolation the Catholic church and con- 
take the field yet. You arc almost as vent rose as if in triumph, and near by 
eoHily overHet as I am. It ¥ras not I : lay a heap of ruins which had once been 
whfi (loubr4*(l you," said the Minister, i the Protestant temple of the commune, 
gently; aluuMt, ait it seemed, apolc^zing ' razed to the ground by the Duke's ordtf, 
Ui IiIh attendant. I in the year of the universal destruction. 

"No, Heverend Father, I know it,'' | The sight of the ruined church awaken- 
Miid Jinurent, e(»m|MMing himself, and ; ed in Laurent's mind the stem, sorrowftil 
kiiMing hiri friend's hand, ''and I am ! memories which time and the companion* 
Hilly U\ mind anything as long as I can < ship of Father Francis had done something 
\m near you. Let me get a cloak, in < to soften. Unconsciously he clenched 
eaiMi it Hiiould turn cH)lder before we ' his hand tighter on the bridle of the 
eome back ; and then>, they have brought mule, and his face darkened, 
rlie mult^ to the gate." | '* That's a sad sight for you, my son," 

hcaning on his attendant's arm, said the monk, gently. 
Father Fntneis went down the flight of ^^I have seen sadder sights. Reverend 
htone HtJiirs. The mule, a handsome, . Father, ' said Laurent, trying to speak 
sleek animal, with elegant trappings. ' calmly. 

Ht<N»d ready ; and Laurent, as in a dream, I *' I had thought to give you a pleasure, 
walkcnl out into the village street, which ; Laurent,'' said the Provincial, speaking 
he had not seen for almost three years. I with a hesitation, almost timidity, singular 



Villar had always been an odd, tumble- 
down kind of place. Houses of all sorts 



enough considering the relative positions 
of himself and his attendant " But I 



of architecture wero built up one above \ fear the changes you see about you will 
another, in successive terraces, overhang- only make you unhappy." 



ing the deep valley beneath, much as a 
child might arrange a Dutch village on 



" No, Reverend Father," said Laurent, 
quietly. "It is sweet to be Once more 



the shelves of a book-case. It was { out doors ; and as for the change and the 
nothing very uncommon for the soil to ! ruin in our valleys, since it is here I can 
be washed away from the dwellings on i well bear to see the wreck others have 



the hill-side, nor for the dwellings them- 
selves to slip down into the valley. To 
avoid such accidents, the houses were in 
many cases propped up on stilts, so that 
the town had a general look of insecurity 
and dilapidation. 

Rut if it had been ruinous when Lau- 
[t^remembercd it, it was far more so 
a population originally number- 
than eleven hundred Vaudois, 
ro-thirds were dead, or exiles, or 




endured." 

The Provincial sighed. He was be- 
ginning to feel that Laurent's conversion 
would be a very difiicult matter to com* 
pass, and such wero the opposing feelings 
that strove in the monk's soul, that while 
he earnestly desired Laurent to conform 
in order to insuro the boy's safety and 
prosperity, he yet felt proud of his steady 
persistence in the ancient faith. 

Many a look was sent after the two. 
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as they went up the village street, and 
more than one who saluted the Father 
Provincial, glanced curiously at Laurent. 
As they drew near the end of the street, 
on their way up the valley, a woman 
having on her back a great load of sticks 
for firewood, was preparing to ascend the 
steep bank, on the top of which stood her 
miserable cottage. She seemed hardly 
able to carry her burden, and looked up 
at the path before her almost despairing- 
ly, as she stopped a moment to breathe. 
The Provincial checked the mule. 

"Good mother," he said, in his gentle 
voice, as courteous to the peasant as to 
the prince, **that is too heavy a load for 
you; I am sure my young companion 
here will carry it for you to the door." 

"Surely, Reverend Father," said Lau- 
rent, "if this beast stands quiet. She 
gets so little to do and so much feeding, 
that she is too full of tricks for you to 
manage, but I will tie her to the tree. 
Now, mother, let me have the wood. 
Why, it is Catharine Chabriol," cried 
Laurent, delighted to meet an old ac- 
quaintance and a woman, once more. 
"What, Catharine? Don't you know 
Laurent Leidet?" 

"And is it indeed you, Laurent? We 
thought you were dead," said Catharine, 
pleased to see the boy, but afraid to show 
her feelings before anything in the shape 
of a monk ; and then Catharine, though 
Catholtsee herself, wondered if indeed 
Leidet's son had "apostatized." "What 
a fine young man you have grown." 

"And how are Martin and David," 
said Laurent, "your grandsons? Are 
they living with you, or are they with 
the rest?" 

Catharine burst into tears. 

"Alas! alas!" she said. "It is but 
six weeks since I buried Martin, and 
would to God David was with him." 

" And why do you wish for that, good 
mother?" said the Provincial, with genu- 
ine sympathy. " Has your son forsaken 
you for evil ways?" 

" He forsake me !" said Catharine, with 
a sudden flash of spirit, which subsided 
as suddenly in terror. "Pardon Rever- 
end Father, but — " 

"But tell me your trouble," said 



Father Francis — dismounting, and taking 
his seat on a stone beneath a large chest- 
nut tree. " It may be that I can help 
you. Let me hear the story while Lau- 
rent carries your burden for you." Lau- 
rent picked up the bundle of sticks and 
went on up the path, and it did not occur 
to him that this arrangement prevented 
him from having a minute alone with 
Catharine, and so shut him out from all 
chance of hearing news of his father and 
uncle. 

"There!" thought Laurent, a little 
troubled as he went on his way. " Now 
that will be only one story of wrong and 
misery out of a dozen, and he will break 
his heart over it, and it will just make 
him ttiiserable for the whole day, and 
spoil his ride, and very likely he will be 
half dead with headache all the after- 
noon." 

Laurent, odd as it seemed, had begun 
to have a sort of protecting feeling toward 
Father Francis, and he was divided be- 
tween sympathy for Catharine and anxiety 
for his friend's health. 

He lefl the sticks at the door, with a 
sigh for the memory of his old friends, 
Martin and David, and came back long 
before Catharine had finished her story. 
David Chabriol was the young man who 
had dared to say the old confession of sin 
by his brother's bedside, and whom Ge- 
rome's information had sent to prison and 
condemned to the galleys. 

"And indeed, Ileverend Father," said 
Catharine, through her tears, "since we 
conformed the boys have always been to 
mass regularly, as the Cure will tell your 
reverence; and as for the confession, 
your reverence, it might have been wrong, 
but the poor boy had always learned it, 
and heard it from a child ; and he was 
dying, and did not know what he did 
when he asked for it ; and how could my 
poor David refuse his brother then? 0, 
reverend sir, he was my last; the only 
one left, and it was hard, hard to take 
him from me for such a cause." 

"It was indeed," said the Provincial, 
with a deep choking sigh. 

"And, Reverend Father, if you would 
ask the Cure he will tell you that we 
went to mass and paid our dues, and tried 
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to be as good Catholics as we could, but 
we had so little experience in the new 
ways, and who would have guessed that 
it could be made a crime to confess one's 
sins to God in one^s own fashion, and 
M. le Cure was away?" 

"What is the confession, Laurent?" 
asked the Provincial. 

"Reverend Father, it is nothing any 
Christian might not say. It is only a 
confession of sin, and asking forgiveness 
through our Lord. You might join in 
it yourself." 

"That is what the Cure said, but he 
could do nothing for me against Father 
Grcromc, and he said it was not bad in 
itself, only because it was heretical in 
origin ; but, Reverend Father, it has been 
said here from the old days," added 
Catharine, sorely divided between love 



of the old fiuth and terror of the 

* 

new. 

" My good mother," said the Provin- 
cial, "I do not know that I can do any- 
thing for you, but I will try. No; do 
not thank me; it may be all in vain, and 
do not hope for too much. May God 
help and comfort you." 

" May the God of Israel bless and re- 
ward your reverence," said Catharine, 
pressing the Provincial's hand. " Ah, if 
all the Franciscans were like you, Seignor, 
Catholics and Y audois might have lived 
in peace together;" and the old woman 
turned away with some faint sense of 
'comfort and hope. 

Laurent helped his companion to 
mount, and they went on their way again ; 
the Provincial buried in a reverie which 
Laurent did not venture to interrupt. 
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IN THE PINES. 



BY BEV. T. HEMPSTEAD. 



THROUGH the dark-haired shadows, miles on miles, 
To the North extend the fragrant aisles. 
Gleam the royal lines 
Of the Pines 
Waving their diadems of youth immortal. 

O'er arch and oriel, vault and dome and column. 
The twilight stealing, subtle, still and solemn. 

Intertwines 

With the pines 
Green when Columbus sailed into the sunset. 

Soft is the floor I tread ; count me the ages 

That o'er these rocks have crept, babbling sages, 

Since here, God's regal signs. 

Rose the pines, 
Fighting the tempest, challenging the thunder. 



No answer, save this one perpetual murmur 
That rolls from dying Summer round to Summer, 

Shaking the columbines 

In the pines 
That flare and tremble on the ledges mossy. 
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When the strange orchis close along the ground 
Pushes two palms of satin, glistening, round, 

Like a Dryad shines 
Through the pines 
That slender thyrsus hung with odorous torches. 

0, sad it is the woods to wander through, 
And feel that unseen feet your steps pursue, 

Where evening shines 
Through the pines 
Whose sighs are counting over your lost Edens. 

Eyes from these dusky arches droop on me. 
The Happy Grates, the Sapphire Walls I see. 

Where the red sun declines 
Through the pines 
Lodging in all their boughs his amber arrows. 

The gentle April comes — ^anemonies 
Spring in her track, with golden clouds of bees, 

And spicy ferns and vines 
And whispering pines 
Shall render these bare hills a green Hymettus. 



SKETCHES DRAWN FROM THE ECUMENICAL YEAR IN ROME. 



BT IfRS. C. H. B. LAING. 



PORTO D'AUZIO. 



T 'K T'HEN the haughty Coriolanus, 
V V after the sentence of perpet- 
ual banishment had been pronounced 
against him by the indignant Romans, 
passed out the Capena gate, turning his 
back forever upon his native city, the 
illustrious exile took his solitary way to 
the Volscian town of Antium, wherein 
dwelt his most bitter enemy, TuUus Au- 
fidius. History, borrowing the pen of 
romance, has invested that fact with pe- 
culiar interest ; while the Bard of Avon, 
with magic spell, summons before us the 
hero of Corioli, as entering beneath the 
roof of Tullus, he stands upon the hearth- 
stone, even amid the household gods of 
his enemy, and thus boldly challenges 
jecognition : 

[Aufidius enien.] 

Aufidius. — Whence comest thou? What 
woaldst thou? Thy name? 



Coriolanus. — [Unmuffling.] — If, Tullup, 
Not yet thou knowest me, and seeing 

me, doth not 
Think me for the man I am, necessity 
Commands me name mvself. 

Aufidius. — What is thy name ? 

Coriolanus. — A name unmusical to Vols- 
cian ears, 
And harsh in sound to thine. 

Aufidius. — I know thee not. Thy name? 

Coriolanus. — My name is Caius Marcius — 
who hath done 
To thee particularly, and to all the Voices, 
Great hurt and mischief, thereto witness may 
My surname — Coriolanus. 

It was in Antium also that, a few 
months later, Coriolanus fell a victim to 
the disappointed ambition of Tullus, who 
slew him with his own hand; and there 
the remains of the illustrious dead were 
entombed * " his monument adorned with 
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»ft^r iLAiiT reiT'.ilLf. it fimJjT Tieided to 

beesfiu^ ai laiVMriw: r€9y:»rt of iIkt ]uiiric«ii« 
Uf^mu:'^. lu b^trder^ frfc«lMd by the 
wat4iT^ of tb« Mtjdh^rruMaii Sea. k^ 
delknou'? elinivUr and K<Jiij:k*n fi\jiB the 
stirriii^r M.*4ie& of ibe Ctpiio]. reodered 
it ^i^^rulUHj attraetire to hms of kner^ 
ller^ Ci'jero. vitb krifrh haiid. bailt ot^e 
of biii ni'^t dumnib^r rlUw: mod ve 
r*^ ju Foivjth'fi life of that sreat inaii: 
"ilv:fcT<» euj-.<T«d the cool brecaes and 
qai«^ r«^ireta«fit of the spot. He had 
hens; a <!'»i librarr. and maDv of hk 
maua-'.TipO!^. whic-h vere sared. irhen his 
viJl::^ aJt Tiusculam and Forxoea irere 
p!ufjd-r^. at thirtime f/f hi* ejLile." 

A fid a^iaio. C*i<Arn/ writes from Antimn 
t// bif fn*^«d Atticae- that he vould 
"fath<fr ^>; a Df^Armvir in the prr.viDcia] 
t/y»ii of Afjt'uHi- than Coostil at R.'me!"* 
' Ofilv think.* lie exclaim*, "of there 
«/<r;fi;^'* pi*'^; ♦^> J*'^'' y^*^^' where there 
*r«r fi'jtti^>ir>s wli/i Ijave y'^r^r «<<?« Vati- 
%^\n*' 'a lioi^v tribune of the people 
dir^'/t^ t// ^.**w»r:; "where uoUjdv. ex- 
<*^/v iflviseir <5ar'A whether anj of their 
l«e«ty *ftmmwfSn%^*'.r> are alite aud well: 
wf#>rre fi'/ '/im; ^ati^'rbjz^ me. aod all love 

Ariiium. t/^^ <:Witwi mme ce'ebritj as 
\Mf'iuie tb<j binbpla/'>; </f the Emperor 
Nero, who ii« (»aid to have rebuilt the 
4,'jiy on a w^le of luajfiiifiwnce well wor- 
thy tbe iiiajiter of the Golden Palace in 
li/>nie, eni^rtinjr fcuf>er^> temples and pal- 
ttffi^M all alon^ iu Hbon^H. During his 
reijfii every woo*Je<l height and sea- 
wiwhed eliff wmm crowne<l with the villas 
of ri'b patricianM. Th« Emperor Augus- 
tuM, the 'fiitlier of hiii country," came 
hither from time U) time, unfettered by a 
crown. TiheriuH and ('aligula made it 
HUC(;cHHive1y their rcHidencc ; and Hadrian 
uIho (iclighted in this ancient city, and 
b(?Mtowcd upn it many marks of imperial 

favor. 

What Antium was in the days of 

(\)ric)lanuH and the Caesars, the page of 
lUntory reveals. What it is in the nine- 
Bpith century, under the papal sover- 



tBfrmr of Fibs IX.. can be only authen- 
lieaM bj <«&lar demoDStration, a fact 
dof die tbe thiillhig tales of brig- 
ies^ that region, coupled with 
the jHTi^ia^ inhalation of the &tal 
mahirln Fwet|<ing OTCT the Campo Mor- 
tf'. *<■ " Y'iM of I>eath«** sent oflF a merry 
fonr frc^^ B^«De one bright afternoon 
in eaHv May. to viat the site of that 
aDcieat V^.l<)cian chv. from which the 
vevT name has been swept away, with 
her temple* and palaces; and would the 
trarelier now sieek the spot, let him look 
uf<*n the map £>r Porto D'Auzio, which 
ata^ npon thieve palatial rains, crying lus- 
tilT. • Fi^h fish ! fiesh fish !" 

Quick to act npon a sudden determi- 
nation, the pTOgranune for the trip to 
Porto D'Anzio was soon formed, vis: 
the nilr«Ad to the La Ceochina station, 
from thence 1 1 Alhano by omnibus. In 
this pretty Alban town we were to pass 
the night, and defy the brigands in broad 
dayiight. by leaving for Porto D'Auzio 
early the following morning, a distance 
of eighteen miles from Alhano, and 
thirty-seven from Rome. In less than 
an hour from the conception of the 
project to its prosecution, we were seated 
in the car«. waiting the shrill whistle, to 
be off. It came at last, with a force 
sufficient to lift the roof irom the car- 
riage, and in a moment we were whirled 
from the Piaua de Terimne, past the 
old blocks of the Servian wall, now torn 
firom their bed of ages, and tossed upon 
the roadside; and then emerged npon 
the Campagna, waving with wild pop- 
pies and yellow daisies, with the old 
acqueducts seeming to leap and bound 
along with us. as they stretched across 
the plain. 

In cheerful chat the moments flew un- 
heeded, and we had nearly reached La 
Cecchina, when the suggestion was made^ 
**Why go on to Alhano? Why not 
proceed directly to Porto D'Auzio?" 

Coming as it did from the most timid 
of our party of five, it was received with 
momentary astonishment, and then the 
motion was carried unanimously. When, 
therefore, we arrived at the station, a 
rapid and animated discussion ensued 
between the patriarch of American artists 
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in Rome, Mr. F , and the driver of 

the omnibus from the Alban mount; and 
that uncertain individual finally prom- 
ised us a carriage from Albano in less 
than hour, which hour we must be con- 
tent to while away at the station. Truly 
this was no hard matter, for the little 
building was neat and cool, while upon 
one side a pretty alcove was erected, 
with sweet briar and clematis trailing up 
the arches; benches, too, and a table 
garnished with the wine of the country, 
and lemonade. Moreover, there were no 
beggars invoking the blessing of the 
Virgin upon us. Within the little al- 
cove we refreshed ourselves with the 
cooling lemonade, read the New York 
Evening Post, Tribune, and Philadel- 
phia papers, with which Mr. Hooker, 
the banker, had well supplied us; and 
then amused ourselves by walking up 
and down the track, and picking wild 
flowers. 

A shout from Vincenzio, who was on 
the lookout, announced the arrival of 
the expected vehicle, in much less time 
than we supposed possible ; and in a few 
moments up it came. Well, it was a 
clumsy looking affair certainly, but af- 
forded ample room for five inside, with 
Vincenzio on the box. It was now 
nearly six o'clock ; yet our driver, after 
quaffing a tankard of wine to the health 
of the party, assured us of a safe transfer 
to the hotel at Porto D'Auzio by nine. 
With a crack of the whip, intended no 
doubt to impress the horses with the 
promise he had given us, we were off; 
and not until fairly on our way, did we 
consider that we were really risking the 
chance of bandits, now infesting the 
whole country far and near. 

The route to Porto D'Auzio being a 
very lonely one, and a great part of the 
distance through a forest, it certainly 
was not improbable that we might be 
hailed by those gentry of the highway. 
Yet we did not let the thought trouble 
us. A broad, hard road, sure-footed, 
quick-stepping animals, and a good dri- 
ver, dispelled the fear of brigands ; while, 
on the other hand, the gentlemen agreed, 
with the permission of the ladies, that 
they • would smoke tlie malaria ! Thb 



whole region, for miles and miles around, 
is nearly uninhabitable, especially during 
the summer months, so fatal are the 
pestilential dews and damps. In fact, it 
bears the name, Campo Motto, ** Field 
of Death." Tobacco then, verms mias« 
ma! Certainly the latter must have 
been swept afar on the curling fumes, 
for never were there three more inde- 
fatigable smokers than the patriarch, the 

poet-artist, and young Dr. P . With 

every fresh cigar, the patriarch, with a 
solemn face worthy the occasion, would 
declare we were now nearing the most 
dangerous district, at which the three 
would puff and puff, with truly com- 
mendable assiduity. 

Nothing could be more lovely than 
our drive at this hour of the evening, 
just before and after sunset. The 
mountains blending with the soft, hazy 
clouds, and the wide campagna blending 
with the mountains, and stretching like 
a sea far upon either side. No sign of 
habitation to break this wide solitude ; no 
sound of life, save the carol of the lark 
circling in mid air, and the song of the 
nightingale from the thickets by the 
roadside. Now and then a flock of 
sheep or goats flecked some distant hil- 
lock, or a drove of dove-hued cattle 
waded through the tall, rank grasses. 
And as if to clothe this *• Field of Death" 
with inconceivable loveliness, even as 
does the rose the cheek of consumption, 
here spring up the most charming flow- 
ers. As far as our eyes could discern, 
they embellished the whole plain ; while 
by the roadside their proi'useness and 
variety were a ceaseless call for our 
admiration. Wild roses, both red and 
white, honeysuckles of variegated hues, 
morning-glories, daisies, the starry peri- 
winkle, pretty blue violets, the tall 
asphodel, jessamines, ^nd bright red 
poppies, tangled and matted themselves 
together in the sweetest luxuriance, 
spreading a flowery tapestry more glow- 
ing than art could devise upon cither 
side, as we moved rapidly on through its 
deceitful loveliness, for a distance of 
seven miles. 

Here the scene changed. 

At this point stands the hunting- 
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lodge, formerly the property of Don 
Miguel, ex-King of Portu^, daring 
his residence in Rome, 18^ — . This 
region then, as now, abounded not only 
only with quail, pheasants, and wood- 
cock, but with the wild boar, " and such 
small deer;*' and hither came Don 
Miguel in the shooting season, bringing 
with him all the *' Don Juans'' of Rome, 
their wild revels being yet held in 
remembrance. But time has brought 
great changes to this once gay rendez- 
vous. Its blackened walls, and iron- 
grated windows, suggest only some 
dreary prison abode, casting a shadow, 
even upon the desolateness around. 

The lodge of the dissolute Don 
Miguel is now a military station ; and 
as we came in sight, several gens d' 
armes lounged forth, and planting their 
backs against the blackened wall, gazed 
listlessly after us, until we entered the 
belt of forest land, through which, for a 
distance of twelve miles, our road con- 
tinued straight to the sea. 

This immense tract of forest is called 
"La Macchia," or thicket, or jungle, or 
any other term one pleases, whereby to 
express a perfect wilderness of shrub 
oaks, ilexes, cork-trees, stone-pines, and 
wild figs ; while, in place of flowers, tall 
ferns shot up their graceful plumes, and 
the delicate maiden-hair trailed over the 
rich mouses, which covered the banks 
with velvet verdure. Ah ! a dense soli- 
tude of loveliness is this region; and 
only now and then some little winding 
path, pressing aside the ferns and grasses, 
and turning into the deeper depths, gave 
any tokens of the presence of man. 

Now was the time to think of the 
brigands, and surely no better place for 
an ambush could be found than this 
same "La Macchia." The shades of 
evening, too, were gradually gathering 
around us, the bright tints of the west- 
ern sky fading away into the darker 
blue. There was no moon, but the stars 
one by one were coming out. Occa- 
sionally the croak of a frog from the 
moniss sounded in our ears like the voice 
tf some deep-toned assassin,, or the sud- 
appcarance of some three or four 
il-burners from out the density. 




was highly suggestive of a "JGTa/^/" with 
a pistol clapped to one*s breast. 

The further we advanced, more im- 
penetrable seemed the forest ; and by the 
time we reached its half-way point, where 
clustered a few huts of those same char- 
coal-burners, with no appearance of com> 
fort under God^s heaven about them, the 
long twilight was fast merging into 
"sober gray;" but the road ran in a 
broad, white line before us, like a chalk- 
mark upon a blackboard; and between 
every whiff of the cigars, a pleasant 
word fell with the cinders, as a beacon of 
light. The patriarch, leaning comfort- 
ably back upon the cushioned seat, told 
stories of the olden time, with a gnsto 
which roused the echoes with the laugh- 
ter they provoked; the poet-artist, true 
to the scene and the hour, gave us 
snatches from the "Wild Waggoner;" 
while the doctor and Blondine hummed 
duets, protesting they dared not open 
their mouths to give their voices play, 
lest they might inhale the treacherous 
air. 

At length "La Macchia," littie by 
little, cast aside its branches, open fields 
and pasture lands now stretched them- 
selves before us, and soon the waters of 
the Mediterranean marked a line between 
earth and sky ; and at the foot of the 
hill, down which our wheels were spin- 
ning a "merry-go-round," was Porto 
D'Auzio! A fact which our vethtztno 
made known by a shrug of the shoul- 
ders, and a hitch of the thumb, as he 
complacently held up a battered silver 
watch, pointing to the hour, half-past 
eight o'clock, being thus just thirty min- 
utes in advance of the promised moment 
of our advent into the old town, for 
which an advance of wages he consid- 
ered no more than honest. 

Passing the villa of Pope Pius IX., 
and the black towers of the Mengacci, 
we drew up before the principal hotel. 
The patriarch, who knows Porto D'Auiio 
as well as a sailor his ropes, sprang out 
to look for rooms ; but with a step less 
buoyant, soon returned to say there were 
none to be had. Crossing the square, 
we applied at another so-called notel, 
where success awaited our efforts. . Had 
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we faced a stone wall, and expected it to 
open for us the mines of Golconda, the 
idea would have been no more extrava- 
gant than to expect anything like com- 
fort from this tall mass of gray stone, 
from which not a light threw its beams 
from window or doorway. The prospect 
was certainly not inviting. 

We stepped from the carriage almost 
upon the corns of our obsequious host, 
who, with a tallow candle held aloft, 
flaring and dropping grease in the night 
breeze, appeared, to conduct us to our 
apartments. Next came the hostess, 
also bearing a candle, in addition to a 
crying infant; and together, the worthy 
pair backed up the dark, stone stairs, to 
the second story, in advance of our 
party, waving the candles almost in our 
faces, in the eagerness with which they 
bade us welcome. Reaching the land- 
ing, we were ushered into a small salon ^ 
which opened into three smaller sleep- 
ing — no, call them not sleepin//, but 
simply rooms, with brick floors, and 
barren walls, save only the merest apolo- 
gies for furniture. But we were not 
difficult to please at that late hour of 
the evening, and cheerfully took posses- 
sion. Blondine even ejaculated, ^^Multe 
bella,'^ at which the poor little worn-out 
hostess dropped a courtesy, and called 
upon the saints to bless her. Inspired 
by the calls of appetite, the three gen- 
tlemen opened a trio of orders for sup- 
per upon the puzzled host, who, equal to 
the occasion, however, bobbed hia head 
in acquiescence, from one side to the 
other, as if moved by a pivot, constantly 
affirming, *' 0! si, S ignore — si\ S if/nor e — 
$i — 8i" — and finally disappenred to exe- 
cute orders for "broiled chickens," "om- 
elette," and ^^Pommes des terrcs Ameri- 
cano J^ 

At length a tall damsel, with a red 
boddice, and shining dagger thrust 
through her black hair, announced that 
the supper was ready for the keen appe- 
tites in waiting. 

Descending the same flight of dark, 
break-neck steps, we were escorted across 
the narrow street, and found ourselves in 
a small cafe, where, upon a long table, 
our evening repast of maccaroni and 
28 



fried sardines, varied with little dishes 
of young garlic and goat-cheese, gave 
forth voiceless, but not flavor-less, hints 
that the guests would not retire supper- 
less ! Mine host was in despair that, in 
lieu of a chicken, he could only give us 
fkfry, he pulled his beard in a tempest 
of agony when we asked for coffee or tea; 
and, at the demand for butter, he nearly 
fainted, so great was his chagrin that no 
butter was to be had ! 

"Radishes?" 

"Ah, yes, the saints be praised, Sig- 
nora; and such wine!" 

" Wine!'' growled the patriarch, shak- 
ing his hoary locks. "Wine! — aloet 
and vinegar!'' 

However, the sardines were not so 
bad ; the bread sour, it is true, but appe- 
tite proved a corrective ; and we retired 
in unabated good humor, with a mutual 
understanding for an early breakfast, 
that we might enjoy a ramble upon the 
seashore in the cool of the day. 

When I looked from my window the 
following morning, it seemed as if one of 
Claude's beautiful sea- views had suddenly 
floated off" the canvass into life and 
motion. Before me lay the bright, 
smooth sea, scarcely rippling to the 
pleasant morning breeze, save when the 
waters, with a gentle murmur, broke 
upon the shore. It was sunrise; and 
above the headland of Ncttuno, and all 
along the long line of rocky coast, the 
horizon gleamed in tints of amber and 
gold; and just where the old fortress 
rose against this gorgeous background, 
the sun, now soaring above the stone 
towers, flashed his bright beams far 
across the dimpling sea. 

Directly in front of my window, not 
six rods from the shore, a busy scene 
presented itself. The fishermen, just 
returned from their night's cruise, were 
hauling in their boats; some were al- 
ready snug and dry upon the hard, sandy 
beach, where women and dealers from 
the town were chaffering for the baskets 
of shiny sardines and anchovies, fresh 
from the sea; while, again, other more 
cumbrous fishing-boats were being pulled 
in by bare-legged men and boys, wading 
waist-deep in the water, as they sturdily 
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moved up the beach with their burthen. 
All was now a bright, busy scene. The 
fishermen, scooping up the little fish, 
threw them into long, flat baskets, look- 
ing like so many silver coins rolling 
about in the wicker-work; and then, 
taking them on their heads, would pass 
on up the beach out of sight. Others 
would drag the dripping nets from the 
boats, and coiling them in double rings, 
two men would thrust their heads with- 
in, and with the wet mass resting on 
their naked shoulders, bear their burthen 
to some higher ground, spreading them 
out on the grass to dry. And while 
this was going on, boys were bailing out 
wat^r from the boats, and tossing the 
empty baskets on to the beach. A flock 
of goats made the foreground of my 
scene — graceftil, pretty little creatures 
they were, collected here for the purpose 
of being milked, ere driven off to the 
high pasture grounds. 

A sound of lamentation from the 
salon broke in upon my pretty picture. 
Opening my door to ascertain the where- 
fore, two marked specimens of phle- 
botomy — or of the measles, comin/; out 
well — were presented by the patriarch 
and the doqtor ; and yet another, for at 
the moment the head of the poet was 
seen emerging from the half-open door, 
and a dolorous voice was heard to ex- 
claim : 

^' * Blessing on the man who invented 
sleep,' quoth Sancho Panza; buti say, 
blessings threefold on the man who shall 
invent a — -flea-trap T^ 

The bright, laughing face of Blondine 
peeped over his shoulder, declaring, with 
a roguish twinkle of her blue eye, that 
all through the darkness of the night, 
even above the squeaking of numerous 
mice, she had plainly heard the fleet 
steps of the fleas, as they came on to 
the attack across the brick floor ! 

Descending to the cafi wherein our 
evening meal had been supplied, we 
found no indications of the promised 
early breakfast. Drawing our chairs, 
therefore, out under the awning, which 
extended the length of the building, we 
soon forgot our impatience in the scene 
presented itself. 






Here was Porto D'Auzio in rags and 
tatters! A commentary upon the luxu- 
ries of ancient Antium, when, under the 
sway of imperial Caesar, she sat clothed 
in purple and fine linen. Apparently, a 
more thriftless, filthy, lazy set of idlers, 
men, women, and children, than were 
congregated in the broad Plojctr fronting 
the cafi, and up and down the side 
street, crowding about doorways, and 
gaping from every window, perhaps no 
other town in all Italy could display! 
Such slovenly people, and so free-and- 
easy in their attitudes and manners. 
The women slipshod, or not shod, except 
with a coating of dry mud, draggling 
skirts, ragged aprons, strapless boddices, 
uncombod hair, and unwashed faces. 
The men with slouched hats, and still 
more slouchy garments, out at the knees, 
out at the seat, out at the elbows, and 
with jackets like rag-bags disgorging. 
Under the eaves of the houses, both men 
and women were seated before baskets of 
vegetables, fruits, and ^gs, which, in 
contrast, looked very tempting. Nor 
were the good priests wanting to the 
scene. They flitted out and in this 
promiscuous assemblage like huge crows, 
and then sailed on to the church upon 
the opposite side of the square. Neither 
were b^gars lacking. If by chance 
your eye rested for a moment upon one 
of the crowd, that person leaped toward 
you, with outstretched hand, and a 
drawling, nasal whine, crying, ^^Signjo^ra^ 
Slg-no-ra, il hioc-ca, Sig-no-raV^ The 
children, aside from their dirty faces, 
were as bright and pretty as nearly all 
Italian children are — ^large, lovely, lus- 
trous, black eyes, teeth like pearls, and 
rich, dark, olive complexions. One little 
girl seemed disposed to be very friendly, 
and squatted down at our feet, eating 
cherries, and looking at us with a half- 
bashfril smile, her fat, dirty, little feet 
crossed as gracefully as if an artist had 
posed them. 

Our breakfast at length ready and diB* 
posed of, we set forth on our walkio 
the seashore, and to the ruins of M4||S*s 
villa. Over a path through the green 
pasture fields, thickly strown with flow- 
ers of every hue, and upon whose pretty 
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heads, in many places, the fishermen's 
nets were spread to dry, we soon found 
ourselves close upon the sea, the waves 
washing away our footprints as we 
walked. And now we came upon 'a 
charming scene, after rounding a rocky 
point, where the sea sweeps on to a cres- 
cent heach, hacked by the crumbling 
arches and corridors of the Emperor 
Nero ; and afar out into its deep waters, 
which have thus encroached upon the 
lahd, still the walls extend, lifting above 
the waves their gray heads, which the 
storms of centuries have not had power 
to destroy. Beyond this how beautiful 
the tranquil sea, as, in flitting shades of 
green and purple, it gently rocked to the 
soft play of the winds. Upon the bar of 
the horizon two white-winged vessels 
were speeding on their course, and little 
fishing smacks, pleasure boats, and long- 
masted feluccas were plying about the 
harbor. 

But what shall I say of the treasures 
which were under our feet ! Treasures 
cast up by the waves from the walls of 
that hidden palace under the sea ! Frag- 
ments of rich marbles, of porphyry, of 
lapis-lazuli, of verde-antico, and of ala- 
baster; until, in their profuseness, the 
beach seemed as a rich mosaic path, 
where the ghost of Nero might still wan- 
der on over the wrecks of his own earthly 
grandeur! These fragments are but 
small, it is true, some no larger than a 
pea, others again measuring from one to 
two inches ; but all exquisitely beautiful, 
as constantly wet by the action of the 
waves, they sparkle amid the sands. 

Few excavations have been under- 
taken at this point, which is somewhat 
remarkable, as it was here the glorious 
"Apollo Belvedere'* was found during 
the reign of Julius II. ; and later, the 
'•Borghese Gladiator," as also several 
other celebrated works of art. Judging 
from these rich and varied deposits, 
which every wave tosses upon the shore, 
what halls of splendor must the sea con- 
ceal! Doubtless many a lovely statue, 
all white like some fair corse, lies in 
those depths profound; and stirred by 
the ceaseless lapse of the moaning waters, 
assumes as it were life and motion. 



Our party entered heart and soul into 
the pleasures of the hour; albeit the 
poet, in moralizing vein, was heard to 
murmur, as he filled his pockets with 
the precious waifs, *'Man walketh in a 
vain shadow ; he heapeth up riches, and 
kiiowt'th not who sJmH (/atfter themr^ 

Either seated upon detached fragments 
of the crumbling arches, our feet buried 
in the rich debris, or down upon the 
very brink of the sea, watching the 
waves come rolling in, and then spring- 
ing quickly to catch up some lovely 
specimen of verde-antico, or other minute 
fragment, ere the next wave could 
snatch it back; or again, kneeling down 
amid the pebbles and the sand, we would 
scoop them up in our hands, and turning 
them over and over, pick out many 
beautiful bits, worn into queer little 
shapes by the ceaseless action of the 
waves. The patriarch, assisted by Blon- 
dine, sought diligently for the lost dia- 
mond of Nero, which that Emperor is 
said to have dropped within the spacious 
courts of his Antium Villa — a gem of 
fabulous value, often sought for, but 
never found. 

Neither did the patriarch find it. 

There is one portion of the ruins im- 
practicable for ladies. By a sudden curv- 
ing of the walls, the high open arches 
run down into the sea; and then re- 
suming their circular form, extend far 
along the shore. The poet and the doc- 
tor ventured to explore, and finally suc- 
ceeded in crawling under one of the 
arches, through which the sea flows 
lightly. Arrived at the extreme point 
of the ruins, they waved their umbrellas 
toward us from the distance, resembling 
the wings of some huge bird about to 
take flight ; and when they came back, 
they told such tales as nearly tempted 
us to dare the same thing. They found 
the ruins upon the other side of our bar- 
rier truly wonderful — corridors and com- 
municating chambers apparently of great 
extent — some nearly choked up by 
masses of tufa and brick, others more 
open, giving to the scene, consequently, 
a more gloomy and sepulchral appearance. 

So rapidly flew the hours, that it wa& 
nearly noon ere we retraced our steps to. 
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of the town ; and around it, mingled i 
with old mediaeval buildings, were modem 
wine ehope. booths, and dingy little 
cburta. We visibed one old churL-h, of 
which the rooks seemed to hold posses- 
sion of the belltower. It has an altar- 
pieoe, by Andrea Sacchi, who waa born 
in Nettmio, ItilU. 

I'pon the authorily of Sir William 
Gell, Nettnuo occupies the site of ancient 
CVno, a amall maritime town, which was 
snhject to Antiiuu. Its present name is 
do'ived from a temple dedicated to Nep- 
tune, erected here, but of which no 
vestige now remains. The population at 
the present day is about etjud to that 
of Porto D'Aniio, vis: 1.200 bouIs^ 
and judging from tho groups we saw 
gathered abonl the square, or met in our 
rambles, they are of a much higher 
order — more cleanly, more industrious. 
The women of Nettnno are cclebral«d 
not only for their beuity of pjtson, but 
for their jiicturcsqne costume. The in- 
habitants of this little colony are said to 
owe Iheir origin from thi Saracenic 
hordes which ravaged the eoasta of Italy 
— the eighth century. So far as bcanty 
person was concerned, we were not 
fortunate perhaps, in meeting with the 
l"!fi-' of Ncttuno; certain it is, the 
women we saw all wore a cruel, hard 
look, and, contrary to the peasaDia of 
Albano or Tiroli, or even the fiih wives 
of Porto D"Audo, who greet strangers 
with a pleasant smile or kindly word, 
those of Xettuno frowned upon us, and 
heod to our friendly snlutAtions. 
Their costume waa indeed picturtaque. 
bright scarlet bodices, and deep 
blue [wtticoata, with broad stripes of 
gold and silver tinsel, embroidered around 
the edges with gay colors, and so short, 
as to display the seariet clocks of tbdr 
wliil« stockings— their jet black, gio«y 
hair, held in heavy colls by flaahing bod- 
kms, or braided in with gay ribbons— 
their long ear-rings, and necklacea of 
eoral or gold, iiirmed indeed a striking 
costume, CBpeeialiy ae seen amid thow 
old dingy streets, or under the clifie, as 
we strolled along the beach. 

The sun was just dipping beneath the 
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golden waters of the sea, as turning from 
the town we set fouth upon our return to , 
Porto D'Auzio. The jutting point of 
an old ruin, projecting across the level 
sands, and then burying itself in the 
calm waters, disputed our passage at the 
outset, obliging us to walk nearly half a 
mile over the road by which we came, 
giving us an opportunity, however, to 
inspect more closely the immense frag- 
mentary walls of reticulated brick work, 
and masses of travertine, marking the 
early glories of the Antium city, whose 
suburban villas extended even to the 
gates of Nettuno. Here we met the 
Prince Borghese and his daughters in a 
light open .^^rriage, the Prince himself 
holding the ribbons. 

The patriarch, now acting as pioneer, 
led us by a steep descent into the private 
grounds of the Borghese, which conduct 
by winding paths to the sea-shore. It 
was as sequestered a spot as any hermit 
could desire. Tall trees, girdled with 
glossy ivy, clasped their umbrageous 
branches over narrow paths tracked 
through dense shrubberies; then we 
would suddenly find ourselves hedged in 
by beautiful roses and azaleas: turning 
again, lovely fountains met us, and 
mounds mottled with vines, while on 
every side towered the tall century plant,, 
its long spikes just ready to burst into 
flower. These beauties were for the eye. 
But oh, the sweet sounds I the music of 
the nightingale's evening song, the piping 
of the quail, the hum of insects, and the 
murmur of the sea ! 

Leaving the more cultivated grounds, 
we now crossed a perfect jungle of low 
underwood, from whose depths, as we 
proceeded, we started up several quails 
and pheasants, their rushing wings being 
hailed with unbounded satisfaction by 
our patriarch guide, who, it must be 
confessed, had been telling his party 
rather fabulous tales of the abundance of 
game in this vicinity, and of the num^ 
bers of quail his own rifle, in former 
days, had brought down at one shot. 
And now up spring these woodland 
vouchers for his veracity ! Could we ask 
for further proof? Perish the thought. 

Oat from the thicket — on to the 



sands. True, the waves brought us no 
waifs from the Neronian villa, but they 
cast up little clusters of bright sea-weed, 
and pretty shells, with the broad paddles 
of cuttle fish. In some places, the Trav- 
ertine cliffs rose from forty to eighty 
feet, and upon their summit masses of 
brick work or blocks of disjointed stones 
marked the ruins of palaces or temples ; 
again, around the base of lower ledges of 
rocks, we traced the remains of solid 
masonry extending even to the sea, while 
in many places deep-vaulted arches ran 
far into the clifls. And thus we strolled 
leisurely on, until as we drew nearer to 
Porto D'Auzio, the fire from the charcoal 
pits and lime-kilns, not far from the 
shore, threw its lurid glow over the rocks 
and out upon the trembling waves, 
adding a romantic and picturesque efiect 
\o the scene. The twilight was now fast 
merging into darkness, and afar upon the 
jutting point of the Mole, 

" The light-house fire gleamed 
Like a star on the oreast of the ocean." 

We made our entre upon the sands, 
passing through the little colony of fish- 
ermen. Their boats were drawn up in 
close order, while in and around them 
were collected the hardy mariners, smok- 
ing, playing cards, and drinking the 
country wine, " which cheers," but sel- 
dom " inebriates." The next day being 
a FestOf there would be no launching 
forth upon the deep this night — each 
man's boat was his castle, made ready by 
special preparation for a relaxation from 
toil. 

Thus ended our first day in Porto 
D'Auzio. 

The second came in mantled with fog, 
while lowering clouds and a dark leaden 
sea gave threatening indications of a 
storm. At an early hour, while the sar- 
dines destined for our morning repast 
were bobbing in the frying-pan — for as 
yet we were kept strictly upon a fish diet 
— we strolled along the Placer, and en- 
tered the little church "San Antonio 
and Giuleo," a modern edifice erected by 
Pope Pius IX. The mellow tones of 
the organ came to our ears, mingled with 
the voices of young choristers ; a venera- 
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ble priest stood before the high altar, at- 
tended by two acolytes, and the morning 
incense lingering around the image of the 
crucified Saviour, then stole away, float- 
ing on sunbeams, into the seveml little 
chapels opening from the nave. Upon 
the marble pavement knelt old and 
young, devoutly telling their beads. Of 
the number were several ladies, evidently 
of rank, their attendants standing behind 
them bearing their cloaks or shawls ; 
peiu<ants, too, from Nettuno, flashing 
their bright costumes amidst the dingy 
toilettes of the fish wives and natives of 
the town ; and the fishermen had also, 
many of them, come hither from their 
boats to invoke the blessings of the Vir- 
gin upon their next cruise. 

Passing out again to the square, a 
clanking of chain:i drew our attention to 
a gang of galley slaves, which happened 
at the moment to be crossing, under the 
surveillance of several gens d'armes. 
There is a prison for these desperadoes 
situated upon the Mole. It is said that 
these men do sometimes by their good 
conduct gain a pardon for their crimes, 
and go to work to obtain an honest 
living. One or two of the richest men 
in l\jrto D'Auzio were convicts, who 
have thus redeemed themselves from a 
life of shame. We were assured that 
even " mine host " had once clanked his 
chain. Although a Festa, we noticed but 
little improvement in the appearance of 
the motley groups collected within the 
square. But the miserable little ham- 
hinos called forth our largest sympathies, 
swathed and banded so tightly, poor little 
things, that it seemed as if all the blood 
in their bodies was 8<iueezed into their 
little red faces, their heads helplessly 
rolling from one side to the other. How 
we did long to tear oflf those bandages 
and give their cramped-up limbs their 
freedom ! The Doctor ventured to ex- 
postulate with one young mother, but 
she looked at him indignantly, gave the 
little hnmhhw a toss which nearly jerked 
its head oflf, and exclaimed in words 
which might be interpreted to mean : 
*' Pooh ! a fig for the foreign doctor ! " 
walked ofl^, and in a few moments afler, 
we saw her surrounded by a circle of 



mothers and bambinoa, laughing and 
shouting, as she pointed out the doctor, 
now almost as red in the face as any un- 
fortunate baby among them. 

Breakfast over, we walked to the Mole, 
and to the grand old piers constructed 
by the Emperor Nero. That they are 
still standing, and have sustained the 
lapse of so many centuries almost intact, 
is a proof that the ancients well under- 
stood hydraulic architecture; whereas, 
the pier built by Pope Innocent XII, in 
the seventeenth century, is now nearly 
useless. One of these Neronian piers is 
2700 feet in length, another 1600. They 
enclose a large oval basin, wherein vessels 
of the heaviest tonnage can ride securely. 
The walls are thirty feet in thickness. 

The threatening clouds having by this 
time disappeared, and a ple.'i.-int breeze 
springing up, we once more visited the 
tempting beach ; nor did we fail to search 
anew for the lost diamond. 

The hint recently obtained tbat our 
dinner was served up by a gcUhi/ slave , 
gave a gusto to the lobster and fried 
soles, and I found myself impelled to ask, 
with the persevering Frenchman, **0 
mon dieu, sare, vill j'ou tell me vat vas 
bit off your leg?" or in other words, I 
longed to inquire: " signore, will you 
tell me for what dreadful crime you were 
sent to the galleys ?" 

There are but three points for a visitor 
at this place, namely, Nettuno, the sea- 
beach, and the Mole ; and when we re- 
turned to our rooms to enjoy a quiet 
siesta, we had agreed upon a second trip 
to the first mentioned locality. Just as 
we were ready, a sharp flash of lightning, 
followed instantaneously by a heavy roll 
of thunder, placed a sudden veto uj)on 
the project. The storm, however, came 
up so slowly that our party ventured 
again to visit the old Piers ; here we sat 
upon the rocks inhaling the fresh breeze, 
and delighting in the view of the Medi- 
terranean, now capped with foaming bil- 
lows, until the rain drops warned us off, 
obliging us to seek shelter in the light- 
house. Passing the prison as we did so, 
the terrible rattling of the convicts' chains 
mingled with laughter and boisterous 
songs, reached our ears. Alas I every 
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8tep which those miserable galley slaves 
drag, the clank of the iron proclaims, 
like the voice of justice condemning them 
anew! 

Looking from our windows as day 
declined, we noticed the fishermen were 
launching their boats for the night's 
cruise, dragging them over the sands, 
and down into the tossing waves ; then, 
as they floated in deep water, forming a 
straight line, they proceeded out to sea; 
the dip of their oars in regular strokes, 
sending them rapidly along, until round- 
ing the light-house they were soon out 
of sight, and the late busy beach desolate, 
two old hulks alone left upon the sands. 
I looked at the tempest-riven clouds, 
and gloomy sea, and wondered if the 
wives and mothers of those venturesome 
fishermen did not tremble for the safety 
of those so dear. The storm passed 
lightly, however, and when we retired, 
only the low muttering of distant thun- 
der and an occasional gleam of lightning 
disturbed the usual quiet of the hour. 

The next morning found our party up 
betimes, having booked ourselves in the 
"diligence," which leaves Port-o d'Auzio 
for Albano at six o'clock, A. M. Break- 
fast, and the gathering together of bags, 
shawls, and umbrellas, to be attended to 
previously. Drawing aside my window 
curtain at half-past four, I had the plea- 
sure of seeing the fishing boats rounding 
the Mole, and making for the shore. 
How pretty they looked as they came on, 
but as they neared the sands, a single 
glance at the boats was sufficient to prove 
the night's toil had been lost. There 
was none of the bustle and excitement 
attendant upon a successful trip — a fact 
which the people on shore seemed to ac- 
cept at once ; the market hucksters, both 
men and women, would come down, 
glance their eyes over the boats, and 
without uttering a single word, turn back 
again. One old Franciscan monk came 
down to the beach with his little basket, 
evidently anticipating a fresh fry for his 
breakfast. He walked from one boat 
to the other, as they were successively 
dragged upon the sands, but no fish. 
We might have invited him to breakfast 
with us! 



All things ready, and a pleasant inter- 
change of adios with our host and host- 
ess, to which the gentlemen added a 
handful of half-francs for the two little 
black-eyed boys; we mounted the "dili- 
gence," a large cumbrous coach, drawn 
by four horses. The body of the car- 
riage does not differ materially from our 
own old-fashioned stage coaches — (a sigh 
to their memory!) In front is a com- 
partment called a coupi, with glass win- 
dows all around, and entirely cut off from 
communication with the main carriage, 
while on the top there is another, some- 
thing like a chaise, making in the whole 
rather a formidable looking affair of the 
" diligence." Our pleasant party were now 
perforce separated for the time being — 
the poet* and the ladies occupying the 
coupe — ^the patriarch and the doctor 
mounting to the roof. 

We soon passed out of sight of the 
sea, and again entered "Jja Macchia," 
exceedingly beautiful in the freshness of 
the morning, with the rain drops spark- 
ling upon every leaf and feathery fern. 
Thus the shower of the previous night 
had added tenfold loveliness to the scene. 
At the end of twelve miles, adieu to 
" La Macchia." We were out again upon 
the Campagna, with the Alban and Vol- 
scian hills before and around us. We 
passed the hunting lodge of Don Miguel, 
and from that point until we reached the 
station " La Cecchina," where we were to 
take the train coming from Naples for 
Rome, there was no one view from which 
a landscape painter might not have drawn 
inspiration. 

Arrived at the station ; the train was 
not yet due, but in a few moments the shrill 
whistle, and the rush and roar of the 
engine vibrating through the air, an- 
nounced its approach. We hastened to 
secure seats, and in fifty minutes were in 
Rome, well satisfied with the knowledge 
we had gained of modern Antium, or 
Porto d'Auzio. 

* The " poet" to whom reference is made 
in these "Sketches" is T. Buchanan Head, 
of whose death we hear with deep regret 
iust as this page comes from the printer's 
hands. He died in New York on his return 
from his late residence in Rome. — [Editor, 
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**I found my fever increase, and I became weaker and weaker, until all at once I found 
myself in heaven, as I thought. I saw no shape as to the Deity, but glory all unuitcrabU'f 
♦ * I was transported with rav own situation, viewing all my troubles ended and my 
rest and glory begun , and was about to join the great and happy multitude, when one 
came to me, looked me full in the face, laid his hand upon my snoulder, and said, * You 
must go back.' These words went through me; nothing could have shocked me more. I 
cried out, * Lord, must I go back ?' With this shock I opened my ejres in this world." 

— Itev. William Tennenfs account of hit three days trance. 

ONCE, methougbt, my Lord addressed me, 
"Soul, beloved, come above." 
Joys of heavea at once po&sessed me, 

And my thoughts were purest love. 
Earth, I leave thy sin and sorrow, 
Evermore in bliss to move 1 

Through the open gates I entered, 

And my steps I could not stay, 
For the place where glory centred 

Seemed to draw me in that way, 
"Holy, holy, holy!'* crying, 

'' Light of light and day of day f 

Can I tell in mortal hearing 

What was given me to see? 
Nay, but wait thy Lord's appearing, 

When the veil shall drop for thee. 
And this world with that comparing, 

Into naught shall vanished be. 

Silence, like a spirit's finger. 

Rests upon my lips to-day; 
Yet those many voices linger. 

And the vision can but stay ; 
Indescribable the music. 

Overwhelming the array. 

All amazed I stood adoring; 

Then to join the glorified 
Hastened, upward to be soaring; — 

Wo was me 1 My sober guide 
Stood before me, touched my shoulder; 

"Back to earth thou mustT' he cried. 

Awful words ! With spirit broken, 

"Lord, and must I go?" I said. 
Then, the sentence scarcely spoken. 

Earthward had my spirit fled. 
0, the grief, in thus descending 

From the living to the dead 1 
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Once my soul such rapture tasting, 
All the world is dross to me ; 

Jesus, to my prison hasting, 
Come again my guide to he. 

Touch me once again, my Saviour, 
For I long to go with Thee. 



A PAIR OF BOHEMIANS. 



BEING A FEW GLIMPSES OP THE LIFE OF A ROMISH SPY. 



BY MRS. JULIA M NAIR WRIGHT. 



BOHEMIAN No. 1 was Miss Joyce 
Weythe. We find her coming 
leisurely down a green and shady road, 
which ran into a little French-Canadian 
village. On one side of the road was a 
hawthorn hedge, now ahloom; on the 
other was a stone wall, over which 
climbed blackberry bushes, with green 
leaves and red-purple stems. Along the 
road here and there pine trees, full of 
years and honors, had fallen when their 
strength was gone ; and the mosses had 
been good to them and covered them up, 
as the birds did the little babes in the 
wood. 

Joyce walked down the road, looking 
healthful and happy ; she wore a plain 
g^ay travelling dress, a green silk neck- 
tie loosely knotted, a gray hat with a 
bunch of green velvet leaves to set it off, 
and boots that were meant to do service : 
over her arm hung a gray cloak ; she 
carried a silk umbrella, using it suspi- 
ciously like a cane, and in the other hand 
swung a leather roll, hung upon a brass 
chain ; the roll was for drawing and wri- 
ting materials, but looked very like a 
music case. Miss Weythe had a quiet, 
self-contained air, telling plainly that she 
was amply able to take care of herself; 
she studied human nature, but pursued 
her investigations by short, comprehen- 
sive glances, which told her more than a 
prolonged stare would reveal to most 
people. Joyce was twenty-five, and sup- 
posed to be eccentric ; if it had pleased 
the Lord that she should be poor, she 
would have been considered by some ex- 



cellent individuals a very improper per- 
son : on the contrary, she had inherited 
a fortune, and was pronounced a " de- 
lightful creature." It made very little 
difference to her what she was called, so 
she could carry out her own ideas. . 

Behind Joyce paced a huge dog. At 
intervals this brute would lift himself as 
high as possible, and study the surround- 
ing scenery, he would then close his 
eyes and (fo^gedly follow the steps of his 
mistress. The dog^s name was Pul, and 
he was not a Bohemian ; he was entirely 
a domestic animal, and his preference 
was to remain at home the guardian of 
the family plate and pantry. Being 
compelled during the pleasant months of 
the year to follow the wanderings of his 
owner, he uttered a perpetual protest in 
a low, deep grumble, which sounded like 
far-off thunder. This he never inter- 
mitted, and it had a fine effect on fellow 
wayfarers, inclining them to give him 
and the damsel he guarded, most distant 
and respectful treatment. 

Joyce Weythe stopped at the gate of 
a small cottage lying outside the village. 
She glanced, well pleased, at the smooth, 
thick grass, the broad branches of forest 
trees spread over the little dwelling with 
its high-pitched roof, and, at the vines 
which clambered over porch and eves, 
and wound up to the two red chimneys. 
Three French-Canadian children coming 
from the cottage, opened the gate, and 
curtsied profoundly as the lady went in. 
The hall was in the middle of the oot^ 
tage, and showed on one side a library 
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well funiished with book-cases and desks, 
and on the other, a plain little parlor. 
AMiile Joyce sat waiting in the parlor, 
there came from the library a small, 
wiry, olive-skinned woman of fifty ; she 
was drawing a pair of gloves on her re- 
markably white and slender hands, and 
she stopped an instant to take a look at | 
Joyce ; her eyes were black and restless — | 
singular eyes, showing the white all 
around the pupil. Joyce gave one swift 
glance, and then contemplated the carpet ; 
she would have known this woman after 
that in any place or any guise. 

The woman was Bohemian No. 2, as 
our tale will show. She had hardly left 
the house when the lady whom Joyce 
waited for, Madame Merle, came in. 
She shook hands heartily, saying brusque- 
ly, *' How glad I am to see you ! You 
sent me two hundred dollars for my 
schools, did you not? And promised 
me a visit ? And you are interested in 
my schools ? Well, who would not be ; we 
must begin with the young. The old are 
set in their ways, but the hearts of the 
young are as wax. We will teach them 
piety and industry now, and the next gene- 
ration will be far beyond the present in 
intelligence and enterprise. Yes, Miss 
Weythe, if we would root out this su- 
perstition, improve this country, and 
battle with the curse of priestcraft, we 
must begin with the young; and to 
begin with the young, we must do as 
I am now doing, establish good schools, 
and get the children in them. Schools 
with the Bible, Miss Weythe; com- 
mend me to the Prussian State schools 
for institutions which do not fear to 
teach the doctrines of Scripture. They 
use the Bible and Catechism as text- 
books ; set lessons and have them learned. 
Well, I am doing that myself" Madam 
Merle was a woman of but one idea — 
that idea was her schools. 

" You must be deeply interested in 
the education of the rising generation," 
said Miss Weythe. " I understand you 
have devoted your whole property to 
your school scheme." 

** Ah, yes ! But that was not much 
to devote, Miss Weythe; only fifteen 
thousand. However, I have established 



one hundred schools. I have supervis- 
ion of all of them. I travel over the 
ground twice a year; visit each school, 
examine the children, keep up the ac- 
quaintance with the teacher, and pay 
the stipends. Besides this, I have a 
large correspondence with people who 
send donations to my work ; who want 
information as to how we prosper; or 
who ask instruction that they may inau- 
gurate a similar enterprise, on perhaps 
a smaller scale. Then I teach a normal 
school in this village: teach my teachers, 
you know ; and I must keep up my ac- 
quaintance with all the pupils in all my 
schools, that I may know where to get 
the material to make the teachers of. 
It is a great work. Miss Weythe, and, 
dear me ! I've never taken your bonnet! 
There, lot me have it ; you are my guest 
for the week, and will visit as many 
schools as you can. Anetta! (to some 
invisible servant) bring a sandwich and 
some seed cakes!" 

*^This is certainly an immense work 
for one person to perform ; how do you 
manage to get through it?" asked Miss 
Weythe. 

"0, I have now a Secretary. The 
best creature! Perhaps you saw her 
going out of the library with the mail. 
Anetta! pass the refreshments to the 
lady. Yes, Miss Weythe, this Secretary 
is a perfect treasure; she takes charge 
of all my correspondence, which is the 
most onerous part of my work. Anetta ! 
a glass of water and some raspberry vine- 
gar! Miss Weythe, this Secretary — 
her name is Mrs. Mil way — is a person of 
wonderftil attainments. She undertands 
German, French and Spanish. She 
teaches German in my normal school. I 
have correspondents who address me in 
these languages, and as I am a poor 
French scholar, and know nothing of 
German or Spanish, I was in a terrible 
strait until Mrs. Milway came to my 
help. Now, she translates all my letters 
and reads all her answers, and she is $o 
judicious! Anetta! come, take this 
tray, if you please! I think, Miss 
Weythe, Sirs. 5lilway was raised up for 
my help !" 

"And," said Miss Weythe, by % 
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strong effort stemming this stream of 
conversation, "how do you succeed? 
What prosperity attends your efforts to 
get interest abroad, and to inaugurate 
kindred enterprises in Grermany, Cuba, 
and France?" 

"Well," replied Madam Merle, "I 
will tell you, that affairs seem to have 
got into a terrible snarl, probably be- 
cause I did not understand the languages 
of my correspondents. But that excel- 
lent Mrs. Milway is straightening every- 
thing out. Anetta ! see that the lady's 
room is aired. Miss Weythc, Mrs. Mil- 
way has gone to open school. She has 
prayers in French — so good of her — be- 
fore I get there. Are you too tired to 
accompany me ?" 

" Not at all, that is what I came for," 
said Joyce, and they set out for the 
school. Madam Merle stopping at the 
door to cry out, " Anetta, see that the 
veal is well roasted for dinner !" 

Madam Merle's normal school was in 
the midst of the morning session, when 
its enthusiastic foundress and Miss 
Weythc entered. Mrs. Milway was 
hearing a class in German. She whis- 
pered her two pupils that they might 
take their embroidery — in which she was 
a skillful teacher — ^and as she spoke, she 
absently slipped both their books in her 
own satchel, and advanced to be intro- 
duced to the visitor. When Madam 
Merle with her usual energy began a re- 
capitulation of her Secretary's accom- 
plishments, Mrs. Milway's face never 
moved a muscle, nor changed a shade in 
hue ; but she said, " You are altogether 
too kind and flattering, Madam." 

" You will enjoy conversing with Mrs. 
Milway. — Class in Universal History 
will take their places ! Miss Weythe, 
excuse me, and pray infqrm yourself all 
that you can about our way of teaching !'^ 

" Miss Weythe will, perhaps, take 
charge for to-day of the German class," 
said the soft voice of the Secretary. 

" With pleasure," said Joyce, looking 
out of the open door. 

" German ! 0, pardon — the German 
class has recited. How could I say Ger- 
man ? French, French I would suggest." 

" German, did you say," said Joyce, 



finding interest in a spider's web in the 
corner. "0, pardon me! I cannot 
teach that. Grammar, English grammar 
it is, that I will teach with pleasure, but 
not French or German." 

" English grammar is a noble study," 
said Mrs. Milway, " but I am sure Miss 
Weythe is an accomplished scholar in 
French, Latin, Spanish and German." 

" You overrate me," replied Joyce, 
looking into Mrs. Milway's keen face 
one instant. " My chief boast is being a 
good pedestrian." 

" An unusual accomplishment ! But 
the languages, you will take one class ?" 

" Only in English," replied Joyce, 
with simplicity. 

"Just a verb? The German class 
now I remember, has yet to conjugate 
SeJienr 

Joyce shook her head. 

"And the Junior French class, in 
Asseior?^^ 

" Impossible ! But I can hear a reci- 
tation in algebra." 

" Thanks I In one hour.*' Mrs. 
Milway returned to the neglected verb, 
and Joyce sat by the window. The 
Secretary's sharp eyes were fixed rather 
on the visitor tian on the class. They 
conjugated Seken right and wrong ; they 
were corrected well and corrected ill, and 
permitted to entangle Sehen with Lesen, 
and still Joyce listened admirably, and 
never flinched. 

'*Here is our book for the B class — 
fables," said Mrs. Milway. 

" Ah, French ?" said Joyce, examin- 
ing it. 

" No — Spanish — beg your pardon," 
said the amiable Secretary. 

" Well, I told you I only claimed to 
be a pedestrian," laughed Joyce. 

"And / said that was something 
unusual," said Mrs. Milway, pleasantly. 

" You will show Miss Weythe Senor 
Castro's letter," said Madam Merle to her 
Secretary that evening. 

"Miss Weythe does not read Spanish," 
replied Mrs. Milway. 

" Bead it to her, if you please," said 
Madam. 

The Secretary did so, and put the 
epistle up carefully. 
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"The most prudent person," whis- 
pered Madam Merle. " She keeps every- 
thing locked up; I never know where 
anything of that sort is : she relieves one 
of all care." 

" Won't you bring the letter from Mr. 
Monod?" asked Madam Merle, a little 
later. 

" Do you know," said Mrs. Milway, 
" I am dreadfully ashamed, but I was so 
unfortunate as to bum it up !" 

" Dear, dear, that is a pity ! I had 
meant to read it myself for friendship's 
sake. But don't distress yourself, he 
will write again," remarked Madam, 
kindly. 

" Where did you get Mrs. Milway?" 
asked Joyce next day of Madam, when 
they were out walking, accompanied only 
by Pul. This dog had become dissatis- 
fied with Mistress Milway, and lifted up 
his voice in a howl whenever he looked 
at her. 

" Mrs. Milway came to me out of the 
goodness of her heart," replied Madam 
Merle. " She had heard of my schools, 
and was so interested that she wished to 
help on the cause. She understood all 
my plans so readily, sympathized with 
me so heartily, and helped me so greatly, 
that I was at once more than satisfied. 
Besides, she is the most economical of 
people, and asks the smallest salary. To 
work at a low price for the sake of the 
cause of these Protestant schools, is her 
way of giving, she says. She talks to 
me of the evils of priestcraft with tears 
in her eyes. 

The following morning Joyce declined 
to go with Madam to school. She sat 
in her window a little time after her 
friend had gone, and then saw Mrs. 
Milway coming swiftly up a side path ; 
heard her enter the library, and turn the 
key. This was contrary to the Secre- 
tary's usual custom ; and the day seemed 
to be one of contrarieties, for Miss 
Weythe, like her Bohemian sister, 
changed her mind, and soon went by 
another by-path to the normal school. 

She first directed her attentions to 
the German class, asking for their les- 
sons and books. They said Mrs. Milway 
had carried home their books by acci- 



dent, and queerly enough had done the 
same thing twice before that very week. 

" Do you ever learn any Crerman to 
repeat ?" asked Joyce. 

The girls shook their heads, but the 
brightest said she remembered one verse 
of a poem that formed a favorite lesson. 
She recited it, and Joyce heard as if she 
heard not. 

Strolling to class B, she happened to 
wonder if they could repeat any of the 
prayers they used in the morning. 

" No doubt Pauline can," said Madam. 
"Pauline has mch a memory. Speak 
up, my dear. Say Notre Pere.^* 

The child glibly obeyed, and added 
such a conclusion as made Madam turn 
pale. 

" 0, my child ! that is the Ave 3faria, 
downright idolatry, bless me ! She must 
have learned that at home — Class in 
algebra come forward ! — or in those Sis- 
ters' schools. Miss Weythe, indeed." 

Joyce bowed, but saw that Pauline 
looked sly. 

" Tell me who taught you that," whis- 
pered Joyce. 

Pauline couldn't possibly. 

Joyce took out a silver dime. 

" I get two for not telling," sidd Pau- 
line. 

"Then you must not tell," said 
Joyce. 

"I could help you guess for three," 
said sly Pauline. 

Miss Weythe found the requisite 
dimes. 

Pauline took her slate, and in the 
fashion of an example in arithmetic, set 
down M-f I-f L+W-f A+Y. 

Joyce wrote ==" Milway." 

" You're a good scholar," said Pauline. 

The two Bohemians, Weythe and 
Milway, were now fairly pitted against 
each other ; strategy and counter-strate- 
gem, suspicion, espionage, and reprisal, 
were the order of the day. Madam 
Merle, absorbed in her schools, was un- 
conscious of it all; and Joyce resolved 
not to leave her good and unwary friend 
a prey to her enemies. 

She found Mrs. Milway had pleaded 
headache, and gone home as soon as 
Mrs. Merle entered the school-room. 
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When they got back to the cottage, Mrs. 
Mil way was better, and stood by a rose 
bush in the garden. Pul walked all 
around her, smelt her skirts at every 
point of the compass, howled, and 
howled again. Miss Weythe visited 
schools, studied the Secretary, and pro- 
longed her visit for three weeks. As 
affairs approached a climax, no letters 
came from the post-office, and the unfor- 
tunate Secretary lost her keys, and 
could get at none of her desks. 

Joyce conferred with the post-mis- 
tress ; took wax impressions of the key- 
holes, and sent a special messenger to 
town for keys. She then unfolded all 
her mind to Madam Merle, and Madam 
turned pale. 

At tea-time, when the messenger had 
privately returned, Joyce said carelessly 
to Madam : 

'^ I can help you about those desks, as 
your keys are certainly lost. There was 
never a lock beyond my picking ; I make 
it an art, like walking ; my peculiar ac- 
complishments, and unusual for a lady. 
Mrs. Mil way will be rejoiced at my help, 
I am sure." 

Then Mrs. Milway turned pale. 

They all went to the library, and no 
one seemed willing to retire and leave 
the others in possession of the field. At 
length, Madam requested her Secretary 
to leave her and her visitor alone. 

When Mrs. Milway was gone, Joyce 
produced her new keys, opened desks 
and portfolios, and becoming suddenly as 
accomplished as the Secretary, she read 
French, German, and Spanish letters, and 
a Latin journal of an astounding nature. 
Madam Merle was aghast. Her Secre- 
tary was treacherous ; her Secretary had 
systematically deceived her; her Secre- 
tary was a llomish spy ; in correspond- 
enc3 with priests; revealing all Madam 
Merle's plans, and striving to destroy the 
beloved schools ! 

Madam suddenly thrust her head into 
the hall. " I thought I heard somebody 
there," she said to Joyce. Very likely 
she was right, for next morning it was 
found that the Secretary had secretly de- 
parted, taking with her her modost bag- 
gage. 



Bohemian No. 2 being thus exposed 
and put to flight, Bohemian No. 1 might 
depart in peace. Before she went, she 
unfolded to Madam Merle that the 
prayers conducted by the recent Secre- 
tary in French had been Romish prayers ; 
that the German Reader was a Romish 
book ; that the pupils had been given 
rosaries and amulets, scapulars and Agnus 
Dei, and had been bribed not to mention 
these gifts ; they had also received sur- 
reptitious lessons in the Romish Cate- 
chism. 

On the morning after this exposure, 
Pul beginning at the stairs, smelt the 
steps of the fugitive to the front gate, 
where he lifted up his nose in a howl, 
which he had invented expressly for the 
Secretary. 

"Good-by, Madam Merle," said Joyce 
Weythe, " don't take in another Secre- 
tary on her own recommendations, or on 
the written testimonials of people you 
are not personally acquainted with." 

" Good-by, and a thousand blessings 
on you from me and from my schools," 
sobbed Madam Merle. " Don't forget 
us, come and see us; it is a great work, 
and the only way to evangelize the 
country ; take care of yourself Anetta 1 
a pig is in the garden. Remember me in 
your prayers, and give that big dog 
plenty of water, for fear he may go mad. 
Anetta! there's a hawk after the chickens. 
I must now go to my school. Good-by, 
Miss Weythe, and thank you for all you 
have done for me." In Madam's pocket 
was a check for five hundred dollars ; a 
donation from Joyce to the schools. 

In Joyce Weythe's pocket was a letter 
from her acquaintance, Mrs. Reynolds. 
Mrs. Reynolds was rich and illiterate, but 
of excellent disposition ; her passion was 
to collect at her house learned, eccentric, 
or famous people. She doted on Joyce, 
and now had written for her to visit her 
in September. It was June, on this 
morning when Joyce left Madam Merle. 
She meant to go to Mrs. Reynolds' for a 
short time, as invited in early autumn, for 
she was sure of meeting nice people to 
study, in Mrs. Reynolds' social omnium 
gatherum. 

^^ Not half so curious as I have found 
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Ikf*;! Oh. Mtstnnn MilvaT!" moiied 
^tfn:f:. «§ §1^ walked !>mklT over the 
€t«; mii<j> Uf the <k;p<^t : §he CMnvA her 
smj ci^^ on her am : her ambrdU in 
'>ne hand, her leath«!T rr>U in the other: 
and Pa! vaik<:d behind. romUing his 
pr>ce^ ;^^a«*t Bohemian i^m. 

So ended Jane. 

A cfjanuinz aftem^ion in Septemb?r 
Mv Jr^vce Werthe er^min? d^^wn 3Ir«. 
Kernold*' errand staircase bj the side of 
her ho^reiM. Both bidie» were magnifi- 
eent in ail the prr^prieties of fashionable 
atrire. At the fo^t of the stairs. Pal 
HjfTiwj: Ui meet his mistress. Pal had 
been in the kitchen to refresh himself 
after a morning's travel in the cars. 

"(). that dear, splendid, horrid do«s!'' 
eri^^ Mrs. Reynold-, -yoar faithfol 
t^rrrt in all yoar queer trips, my dear 
Mis* Joyce. Well, it m delicioos to go 
wherr.' you like, and have adventures, and 
me^rt all M^rts of delightfal people. How- 
ever. I've ^jt a visitor whom you will 
enjoy m^^^ting. Miss Vilette Canning. 
An old maid, my dear, who has refused 
no end of lovers for the sake of literature. 
iShe ditr*s on learning, and O. she is 
h^rnf^l ! She paints divine pictures ; she 
plays the piano like a Gottschalk ; she 
writes fK^etry ; she knows half a dozen 
language^,— -Greek among the rest, if 
you'll Mieve mc. Then she's a bota- 
nist,— and, I declare, she is out by that 
big coleus now, and I do hope your dog 
won't frighten her, he's running right at 
her I" 

Joyce lrK>ked as Mrs. Reynolds pointed, 
and Ful was making for a lady dressed in 
a lavender silk, elegantly trimmed. The 
lady was small, compact, white-handed ; 
by no means young; had frizzly light 
hair, which was partly covered by a deli- 
cate? triangular cap of point lace, a half 
concession to her years. Pul put his 
noz/Jc t() the ground, described a circle 
about this person, smelling with all his 
might, and then caused the air to resound 
with tnie military howl. 

Joyce was versed in the ways of her 
l*ul, and knew just what to expect after 
that. She gave no sign, however, and 
went tranquilly on, that concession to 
Guhion, her flounced, puffed, and be- 



decked skirt, whkh slie detested. traOing 
beidd-ir the fijonced. pafled. and bedecked 
skirt of Mr^. Revnoldi. 

The DotaMe Miss Cannios hit at Pal 
with a stalk of ec4eas. bat calmly waited 
the appTVMich of the ladit29, and was in- 
troduced to Miss Wevthe, 

It was Bohemian No. 2 meeting again 
Bohemian Xo. 1 — the elegant, alk-clad 
Mi# Canning, with yellow hair, was in- 
dabitablv the Mrs. MilwaT. with bkck 
eyes showing the white all aroand the 
pupil. 

Neither of the two gave a hint of any 
former meeting : they spoke on indiffer- 
ent subjects with the greatest affability; 
then. Pal howled dolefully, and Miss 
Wevthe "^ent him off. 

That evening, by the purest accident, 
Miss Canning, alias Mil way, drifted to a 
window where Joyce Weythe stood by 
herself considering. '*We seem doomed 
to meet/* said Miss Canning, admiring a 
cluster of japonicas at Miss Weythe's 
bosom. " May I ask if you have given 
Mrs. Reynolds any information? '' 

" I have not done so." 

"And what do vou intend ?" 

" That I cannot say." 

" You are a guest for a week ?" 

" For a week," assented Joyce. 

^^ Ah ! we shall doubtless enjoy each 
other's society?" 

Miss Canning drifted off* again, and 
was presently led to the piano. Mrs. 
Reynolds came to her young friend. 
" See, every one is breathless to hear her 
play ! I assure you the performance is 
exquisite. I consider her such an acqui- 
sition !" 

" Yes ? and how did you acquire 
her ?" 

** How very funny you are ! Why, 
Mr. Reynolds' second cousin introduced 
her to us. She became acquainted with 
her from Miss Canning bringing her a 
letter of introduction from a friend resid- 
ing in Paris. Of course, as soon as I 
heard of her attainments, I hastened to 
cultivate her acquaintance. She said, 
too, she had often heard me spoken of 
by friends in Paris. You know, my 
dearest Joyce, though I may be neither 
singular nor learned myself, I can and do 
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bring together at my house a great many 
smart and curious people.'' 

*' In that," said Joyce, with her eyes 
fixed on the lady at the piano, " you are 
eminently successful. I think you do 
find very smart and remarkable persons 
to invite to your house." 

The lady at the piano had watched them 
closely as they talked ; she soon managed 
to desert the instrument for the delights 
of their society, and kept close to Mrs. 
Reynolds all the evening. 

Next morning the hostess appeared at 
the breakfast table in distress. ^'Miss 
Canning has left us. She was called 
away by a dispatch at daylight ; she left 
me a note of farewell, and left without 
disturbing any one but the hired man 
who carried away her trunk. I'm so 
sorry she is gone." 

" And how did a telegram reach her 
without disturbing any of the family ?" 
asked Joyce, coolly, from her side of the 
family. 

How indeed? It became a matter of 
interest to know. As one and another 
was questioned, and no one could tell, all 
but Joyce concluded that Miss Canning 
must have been wakeful, and have heard 
and seen the messenger herself Before 
Miss Weythe left Mrs. Reynolds, she 
gave that good lady the history of 
Madam Merle's Secretary. 

Here concludes the history of the Sep- 
tember adventure. 

In the next May we find Joyce 
again on the wing. She is going to 
visit an old friend in a small town, 
about sixty miles from the city, blessed 
by the habitation of Mrs. Reynolds. 
This friend claimed a yearly visit from 
Joyce, and accordingly that delightful 
Bohemian went to pay her devoirs^ ac- 
companied by Pul. The buggy met the 
visitor at the depot; Mrs. Charton's 
eldest son had come for her. Our 
Bohemian would rather have walked, but 
she politely rode, while Pul leaped about 
the road, and was the happiest of four- 
legged brutes until he reached the Char- 
ton homestead. Betaking himself to the 
kitchen as a dog should, Pul found there 
a woman in a brown, narrow-skirted, 
serge dress, in a linen cap and neck-hand- 



kerchief, a Moravian woman, preparing 
supper with neatness and dispateh. Pul 
made for her at once, laid his nose low in 
anguish of spirit over human duplicity, 
then protested against it in a howl which 
told volumes to Miss Weythe, who was 
stepping from the buggy. 

Joyce ran to the kitchen — " Pul, come 
here, sir, quickly I" 

" Pray, excuse my dog, cook, he is 
very ill-mannered, but he will not bite." 

The cook looked up hastily — black 
eyes, showing the whites all around. 
She was a gray-haired, meek, Moravian 
woman, but she was Bohemian No. 2 for 
all that. 

Joyce never pretended to recognize 
her. She walked ofi" with the grumbling 
Pul. 

" Mrs. Charton, I'm afraid my dog has 
frightened the cook." 

" I hope not — my cook is very ner- 
vous," said Mrs. Charton. 

" And very singular," said Mr. Char- 
ton. 

" And has very white, small hands," 
said Charton, Jr. 

" And always makes everything by the 
cook-book," said his sister. 

"And is a poor, persecuted, well- 
meaning, Rome-hating, excellent Mora- 
vian woman," said another Miss Charton. 

They all spoke eagerly, but under 
their breath. Joyce looked from one to 
another. " You are in a very singular 
state of mind about that cook," said 
Joyce. 

" We are. We have reason. Very 
singular," said the Charton family — and 
then the supper-bell pealed. 

Such a lovely supper ! That Moravian 
widow was the cream of cooks. All ate 
and were joyful. Only one thing dis- 
turbed the harmony of the occasion, the 
door leading to a small entry connected 
with the kitchen would stay open. 

"John, shut that door," said Mrs. 
Charton. 

In five minutes more the door was 
again ajar. 

" John, pray shut that door," said the 
materfamilias. 

"It's bewitched!" murmured the 
waiter. 
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learned lately that Mrs. Coomb is in 
Florida, and has been there three months; 
was there when she- apparently sent me 
a message by her maid !" 

*' And the house seems haunted," said 
Miss Charton. '*\Ve have always the 
impression of some one prying and lis- 
tening. Soft steps seem to steal by our 
doors and along the halls, and if we look, 
there is a parting rustle, or perhaps Mis- 
tress Zeber going meekly to her room, 
or carrying a jar of fruit. I know she 
listens!'* 

Here Charton, Jr., beckoned Joyce. 

" She is going to feed your dog," he 
whispered. " See 1 I am out of her sight, 
but I can peep through this knot hole. 
Put your eye there." 

Miss Weythe looked as directed. The 
Moravian cook had a nice piece of raw 
beef on a plate, and was amiably inviting 
Pul to eat. Pul described his favorite 
geometric figure about her, whining. 
Then he put his nose to the beef, and 
analyzed it with whatever wisdom had 
been bestowed upon him. Finally he 
showed his teeth, cruelly threatening the 
friendly cook, and bayed so loud and long 
aj9 to make one's blood turn cold. 

" She's tried to poison my dog," said 
Joyce coolly, returning to the family 
circle. 

Consternation reigned. 

Miss Charton screamed faintly. 

Mrs. Charton demanded what they 
should do. 

Bella vowed she would not dare to eat 
her breakfast. 

Mr. Charton declared something must 
be done ; and Joyce informed them that 
she could tell them enough about Mrs. 
Zeber to amaze them for a week. 

Mrs. Charton being a woman of cour- 
age, determined at once to achieve her 
release from thraldom. She gave an order 
to her son, and sent Bella to call the cook. 

" Mrs. Zeber," said Mrs. Charton, po- 
litely, "you have said you wished to go 
to town on business. My son is going 
by the ten o'clock train, and will take 
you with him." 

" 0, I could not possibly get ready," 
cried Mrs. Zeber. 

" You will have an hour, which will 
29 



be ample time," said her mistress, tran- 
quilly. " I will say also that it will not 
be worth while for you to return ; my 
arrangements being such that I can dis- 
pense with your future services." 

"Indeed," said Mrs. Zeber, "I could 
not leave you without any preparations 
for breakfast. The bread and yeast are 
out, and you have company invited for 
to-morrow's tea." 

"Mrs. Zeber, I prffer you should go. 
I will advance the week's wages." 

"You are exceedingly kind, ma'am. 
Too kind for me to treat so shabbily. I 
will serve your company, and do your 
baking before I leave you," said the 
Moravian widow. 

"But, Mrs. Zeber, I insht en your 
going to town." 

" Madam, I am so surprised that I do 
not know what to say." 

"It is needless to say anything. I 
will pay your wages, and my son will 
take you to town. Why we part need 
not be discussed." 

" I feel too unwell to travel to-night ; 
it would be cruelty." 

"Mrs. Zeber I" it was now the clear 
voice of Joyce the eccentric. The two* 
Bohemians looked each other in the eyes. 
" Might I suggest that a lavender silk 
dress, and a point-lace cap, would be ex- 
ceedingly becoming to your style, pro- 
vided you had blonde hair?" 

This apparently irrelevant remark 
amazed the house of Charton, but caused 
the Moravian widow to be so certain of 
her detection that she made her prepara- 
tions and left as commanded. 

Joyce giving in her best manner a his- 
tory of her adventures in June at the 
cottage of Madam Merle, and in Septem- 
ber at Mrs. Reynolds, held the Charton 
family entranced, and impressed them 
with a view of the greatness of their 
deliverance ; the heart of Pul was also at 
peace, when he had followed his enemy 
to the gate, and watched her whirled out 
of sight. 

Having returned to the city. Miss 
Weythe went one morning to an intelli- 
gence office to get a maid for her aunt. 
She bade Pul lie on the door step, but 
she had hardly addressed the mistress of 
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the institution before Pul leaped toward 
a stout woman in a large shawl, and 
howled MUvray as loud as he could. The 
girls in the office shrieked. Joyce col- 
lared her dog, and scrutinized the woman 
whom he had singled out for his atten- 
tions. This woman at once rose and left 
the office. She wore a blue gown and a 
white apron; she had stuffed the dress 
somehow to give herself a fleshy appear- 
ance, wore large brown gloves, and was 
bundled in a shawl too warm for the 
occasion ; she had red hair, and an old- 
fashioned straw bonnet, trimmed with 
plaid. Despite all this, in the spare 
elderly face, and the snapping black eyes, 
opening wide. Miss Weythe recognized 
her Bohemian friend. 

"Who is that woman?" asked the 
keeper of the office. 

"A very respectable person, who goes 
as chambermaid. She never takes any- 
thing but a first-class place — families of 
eminent ministers preferred. No one 
ever finds fault with her, but she does 
change her places very often ; a month, 
six weeks, two months, being the limit 
of her stay. I have oft«n reasoned with 
her about this, but it does no good.'* 

"And her religion?" 

"She is a Baptist — member of the 
church, and has a letter from a pastor in 
ihe old country." 

"What is her name?" 

^^ Hester Grant?" 

"A widow?" 

" No, she has never been married." 

Aft<jr that Miss Weythe thought she 
had certainly seen the last of this re- 
markable Bohemian. They had seemed 
fated to meet, and though Joyce was no 
coward, she meditated that the woman 
Milway, alias Canning, alias Zeber, alias 
Grant, who had been Presbyterian, Pu- 
scyite, Moravian, and Baptist, was playing 
a deep game for some specified purpose, 
and that if she crossed her path any 
more, this dame of many names and many 
creeds, might deem it needful to her 
social safety, to put Miss Weythe and 
Pul quietly out of the way. 

On the whole, Joyce, if allowed her 
choice, would rather not have met her 
Bohemian sister on any terms thereafter. 



A year passed, and Joyce had ceased 
to think of this domestic spy, when one 
morning she was on a shopping excur- 
sion attended by the faithiul Pul. As 
they turned a comer, Joyce found her- 
self behind two nuns, who were devoutly 
pursuing their destined way. their heads 
bent down in holy contemplation of the 
pavement, while they looked neither to 
the right hand nor the left. Pul from 
being behind his mistress came along- 
side, then went before, and snuffing at 
the sidewalk, got by degrees close to the 
black -robed sisters. At this instant the 
dog seemed frantic with doubt and wrath ; 
he leaped up straight into the air, gave a 
final smell as he came down, and grasp- 
ing one nun by her sacred petticoats, 
after a strong jerk released them, and 
howled — his Milway howl. 

The woman turned with a cry of alarm. 
Joyce hurried to seize Pul ; the nun drew 
her robe around to see if it were rent; 
and once again these two Bohemians 
were facing each other, Joyce and the 
spy! 

A white band about the brow; the 
black bonnet with its large veil ; the nar- 
row dress; the red cross on the bosom; 
the rosary swinging from her girdle; the 
prayer-book in her hand ; all these were 
very difierent from her other garbs ; but 
the sharp nose, and the round black eyes 
were unchangeable; and by them Joyce 
knew her. Evidently the present dress 
was this woman^s legitimate array. 

There was but a moment; people came 
running to see if harm were done. Joyce 
and the sisters were equally anxious to 
part ; but if the next instant her life had 
paid the penalty, Joyce could not have 
refrained from saying: "Madam, I am 
glad you are not hurt. Might I suggest 
that lavender silk and white lace would 
be more becoming than this black 000- 
tume?" 

Joyce is still a Bohemian. No one 
can say what new disguise Bohemian 
No. 2, wears to-day ; since the adveotore 
in the street, she and Miss Weythe have 
never met. 

The above story must not be looked 
upon as a romance. In its esaeDtial 
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parts, the disguises and subterfuges of 
this Romish Spy, it is matter of absolute 
truth, and can be vouched for by the 
bsst authorities. The only question is, 



What is desired and what is gained by 
this Jesuit espionage, and who of us 
entertains to-day in our households — the 
Romish Spy? 



THE PSALM OF THE CAPTIVITY. 



BY THE EDITOR. 



YEARS ago, in a gallery of fine arts 
in one of our cities, one might 
see a large painting designed to illustrate 
the principal scene of the 137th Psalm. 
The idea was somewhat novel. On the 
banks of the streams of luxurious Baby- 
lon, a company of high-bom Jewesses sat 
or reclined, with their harps on the wil- 
lows, while near them stood Assyrian 
youths, of gentle and noble bearing, gor- 
geously apparelled in blue and criujson, 
soliciting the fair damsels to take their 
harps and sing for them. The affair was 
altogether one of gallantry instead of 
curiosity or persecution. . 

Since the grammatical forms which re- 
late to the dejected party will answer for 
either sex, there is nothing in the narra- 
tive that forbids the idea of the painting. 
Nor is there any objection to the artist's 
notion on the score of the seclusion of 
women in the East, as forbidding the 
publicity which we see in the painting. 
In Babylon, great freedom was allowed 
to the female sex. Herodotus dwells at 
length upon the stated sales by auction 
of marriageable virgins. In Daniel v. 
10-12, we see the queen openly entering 
the festal room, and giving advice in the 
hearing of the great lords. The monu- 
ments repeatedly show us women in pub- 
lic, for instance, walking together in pro- 
cessions to visit the shrines of the 
jDother-goddesses. Woman's relative po- 
sition in Canaan, up to the time of Solo- 
mon, was the same as it is with us, and 
from Solomon's day to the captivity, 
there was no great change. 

But it is a safe rule in the interpreta- 
tion of Soriptare, when no necessity ap- 



pears, to reject novel and peculiar posi- 
tions, and adhere to those which are ob- 
vious and commonly accepted. The mo- 
tive of the conquerors in asking for a 
song, we will therefore suppose was curi- 
osity, joined to a love of music. 

The Babylonians, as well as their neigh- 
bors and kindred, the Susianians, were 
very fond of music. With it they en- 
livened their feasts and rendered attrac- 
tive their religious ceremonies, proofs of 
which may be found in Daniel iii. 5, 7, 
10 and 16, and Isaiah xiv. 11. Ctesias, 
the historian, says that a Babylonish 
noble regaled his guests at a feast with 
the music of one hundred and fifty female 
performers, and that many of these were 
harpers. 

It is not likely that the Euphrates 
was one of the streams by which the 
captives sat, unless the scene of their en- 
campment was beyond the walls of the 
city. Gksenius says, "the Euphrates 
and it& canals." But the banks of the Eu- 
phrates within the city were lined with 
quays of brick, and fortified by brick 
walls throughout their entire length, 
which was more than fifteen miles. Here 
too would lie the multitude of ships of 
this " city of the merchants." Through 
the numerous fields, orchards and gardens 
which lay in the suburbs of Babylon, 
but within the walls, coursed smaller 
streams, natural and artificial. Canals of 
considerable magnitude traversed the 
city. The remains of at least a score of 
these, whose banks were from fifteen to 
twenty^five feet high, have been dis- 
covered and mapped down by modem 
investigators. Great reservoirs comma- 
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Bleated with the canals. To these Ne- 
buchadnezzar alludes in the most exalted 
terms in his famous standard inscrip- 
tion. He styles them reservoirs, and sajs, 
** Against presumptuous enemies who 
were hostile to the men of Babylon , gr^^t 
waters, like the waters of the ocean, I 
made use of abundantly." 

The position of the captive Jews was 
one from which they could contemplate 
the famous water system of the Babylo- 
nians, and it is probable that their weary 
journey ended by their climbing, to the 
height of twenty feet, the grassy, willow- 
covered banks of one of the canals within 
the city. 

To enter into the spirit of this beauti- 
ful Psalm, we must bear in mind that it 
is not the sentiment of the captive Jews 
as a body, but only of a class of Jews. 
In all their history there were two classes, 
the faithful and the unfaithfiil. The ex- 
istence of a poweriiil class under the 
scripture denomination Sons of Belial, 
was a source of unfailing grief to David. 
In the Captivity, as in other days, the 
pious portion of the nation was but a 
remnant. Both classes doubtless be- 
wailed bitterly their forced absence from 
their native land, and the spoliation of 
the emblems of their national greatness, 
but there was a radical difference in the 
grief The children of the unfaithful 
class did not long or ardently remember 
Judea, and the mountain of God and its 
solemn feast-days. By far the greater 
portion, having grown up among the 
comforts and perhaps the luxuries of this 
opulent kingdom, when the day came in 
which they might lawfully return, pre- 
ferred to stay. 

We need not suppose this large class 
to have been altogether cured of idolatry 
by the cruel impressment which made 
them the colonists of a foreign realm. At 
home they had yielded to the fashion of 
the times, and to the natural bias of the 
human heart for splendor and visibility 
in worship ; and now that they were sur- 
rounded by dominant heathen their prac- 
tice would not differ materially from that 
of their fathers, and in the case of those 
who had outwardly reformed, their re- 
inon would lack the savor of vital piety. 




The descendants of the numerous Jews 
who refused to return to their own land, 
can be traced, in or around Babylon, as 
Ute as the twelflh century after Christ 
Josephus maintains that the Jews in 
Babylon were firm in their attachment to 
their religion in the face of persecution. 
The Babylonish Jews founded schools 
and wrote Targums and a Talmud, though 
the latter was not so pure in doctrine as 
the Talmud of Jerusalem, being disfig- 
ured by absurd and fabulous additions. 
The dispersion of the Jews at the time of 
the second destruction of Jerusalem by 
the Romans, in the reign of Adrian, 
brought a large increase to the Jewish 
population in the region of Babylon. The 
bowls with Jewish inscriptions dug up 
from the ruins by Mr, Layard, show that 
in the Babylonian empire the Jews were 
numerous, and that they had grown su- 
perstitious and sordid. These bowl in- 
scriptions are merely charms against evil 
spirits, and betray more reverence for 
angels and genii than for Jehovah. 

At the present time this people, who 
for so many centuries have adhered to 
their nationality, have dwindled down to 
a few families^ who nevertheless are par- 
ticular to trace their descent to the Jews 
of the Captivity. 

The other class of Jews in the time of 
the Babylonish conquest was the Puritan 
party, or the party of patriotbm and of 
religious principle. If they loved their 
nation and its holy worship when they 
left Palestine, they loved them no lees 
when the time came for their return. 
That this is the party whose sentiments 
find an expression in the 137th Psalm, 
is evident from the tenor of it. We 
know not who was the author, but it is 
the language of one of the pious dass of 
Jews. 

Our hearts are with them, as with their 
wives and little ones they tread for the 
first time the streets of the proud and 
wicked city through which they are pa- 
raded to grace the pageant of the con- 
queror; and after administering to the 
triumph are led to the more secluded 
spots, where by shaded streams they are 
bidden to tarry and await further orders. 
Everything is strange. They are in a 
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well watered land, but these streams are 
not Jordan, nor Kedron, nor 

••Siloa*8 brook that flowed 
Fast by the oracle of God." 

Beyond the surrounding foliage they 
can descry temples and palaces of far more 
imposing architecture than any they had 
ever seen, but the name of Jehovah is 
not there. The hum of human voices 
comes up from the city thoroughfares, 
but they know that those streets will 
never resound with" the exulting songs 
of Zion's worshippers, and their tears flow 
afresh as they think upon their own tem- 
ple, now turned into a heap and a habi- 
tation for owls and dragons. Could they 
ever sing again? Why did they bring 
their harps? No more would be heard 
among them the pilgrim song, "I was 
glad when they said unto me, Let us go 
into the house of the Lord ; Our feet shaJl 
stand within thy gates, Jerusalem !" 

for a place to weep ! What seclusion 
can be found safe from Gentile eyes? 
The Jew to-day turns into a narrow court, 
at the southwest corner of the temple- 
grounds, and, shut in by its dead-walls, 
weeps for Judea and the Holy city. But 
here tears are not sacred. Into the pres- 
ence of the captives throng the curious. 
Not content with beholding, in the hey- 
day of triumph, the rivers of spoil which 
this day have poured throush the streets, 
the burdens of gold and silver, the ves- 
sels and ornaments of the temple, and 
the best products of Jewish art and agri- 
culture, — the captives of state, the chil- 
dren of the seed royal, and chieftains 
and soldiers who have vainly battled upon 
the heights of the city of David ; they 
must see more of this singular people 
who claim to be the only nation in cove- 
nant with the Lord of heaven, and who 
in their songs worship only the one God. 
They have heard of a band of captives 
with harps ; they inquire for them ; and 
they find them among the willows. 

Ovid speaks of the willows of the 
Euphrates, and %al\x Babylonica is the 
botanical name for weeping willow. As 
in Palestine the palm is almost extinct, 
80 the willow may once have been abun- 
dant in Chaldea, though now rarely seen. 



Rich says (Dec. 18th, 1811) " There 
is a low spit of land, left by the river 
Tigris, near my camp at Gherrara, in the 
neighborhood of Bagdad, which last year 
was covered by willows, but this year 
there was not a vestige of them remain- 
ing." The cutting down of trees has 
been the bane of the countries occupied 
by the old Eastern monarchies, yet the 
willow is still found in the temperate 
zone, from northern Syria to Japan. 

It has been a most fatiguing day, and 
we suppose the captives are sitting brood- 
ing over their troubles, aft^r having in 
vain attempted to tranquillize their minds 
with music. Not with feelings of con- 
tempt and ridicule, as if the conquering 
race would say, " Now let us hear you 
sing of the greatness of that God whose 
power could not save you from captivity 
nor your temple from fire," but with the 
simple wish of those who hope to be en- 
tertained is the request spoken, " Sing us 
one of the songs of Zion." 

This makes matters worse. " How 
shall we sing the Lord's song in a strange 
land ?" Not that we fear that our Psalms 
will be profaned by being sung in a land 
of idolaters, but have we no painful recol- 
lections? We are not in a humor to 
sing or to hear singing. Performers have 
broken down entirely in the midst of 
their undertaking with less cause than 
we have to-day. Can we sing, when the 
act would seem to say we have forgotten 
Jerusalem ? Forget Jerusalem ? Better 
never to have learned to sing or to play ; 
better to have a palsied hand or the 
tongue of a mute. 

We are not to suppose that the Israel- 
ites abstained entirely from the songs of 
Zion during the seventy years of cap- 
tivity ; it is more probable that the Le- 
vites and other devout leaders brought 
their harps with them to maintain, by 
singing the holy Psalms, the piety of the 
nation, and to keep alive in their hearts, 
amid the bewitching influences of Baby- 
lon, a sacred love for the fatherland. He 
who said, " Give me the exclusive right 
to make the songs of a people, and I care 
not who makes their laws," was a wise 
man, — provided he knew how to make 
songs. 
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■- the Glorv of Kinjd ■»," - die World 
ReiKfWn*:d.'" •• ihe Mlscr.s&of the WofW," 
th^y cr.'uld TTCSt fn:*m Bd^yloB and ap- 
ply to •JeruKkkfli. tLoiish the Utter wat 
then a heap of a?hes and mbltt&h. And 
in this they appear for our imitation, they 
believed God's word, though strongly 
tempted to the cc»ntnLiT. There was 
nothing: narrow or uncharitable in their 
re!i;rion. but as they were patriotic from 
the iracred stand-point, and loved the 
heavenly King and his law. if among the 
Babylonians there had been any who 
were believers in the same God, to them, 
as unto brethren and fellow-citizens, they 
would have extended the tokens of lore 
and friendship. Morally, in the sor- 
rows of the captivity, a better era dawned 
for the nation, for the trials of the time 
produced a new style of character, as we 
may see in Daniel, Nehemiah and Esther. 
Learning from them, and admiring their 
heroic faith, we refuse the citizenship of 
this world, so temptingly offered, and 
daily, in the land of our exile, keep our 
windows open in the direction of the new 
Jerusalem. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF A VILLAGE DOCTOR. 



Br STEPHEN W. NEWELL. 



CASES — simple ones — without sen- 
sational incident, but still cases of 
interest, occur in the practice of every 
physician of average experience; and 
when the practitioner possesses sufficient 
mental skill to deduce their correct phi- 
losophy from his record of these cases, 
an importance attaches to them which 
interests far beyond the scenes of their 
oocarrenc3. How many Bible events, 
seemingly trivial in their character, 
appear of vast proportions when rightly 
understood ! To some of those who were 
near the cross of Christ, and heard that 
strange conversation between the sacred 
victim there, and the malefactor by his 
side, it doubtless seemed to be but the 
ravings of two dying men, crazed by their 
tortures. But when the narrative is 
read by minds enlightened from above, it 
tells the story of the passage of a human 
soul from darknei;S into light, and that 
soul's first breathings and actings in the 
new and blessed life. 

I had a young friend just ripening 
into manhood, who, notwithstanding our 
disparity of years, I took to be my as- 
sociate, and regarded as my equal. Even 
while yet a boy he showed a moral stamina 
and mental acumen and courteous bearing, 
which predestinated him to be a popular 
man, and a leader of his fellow-men. 
Thrown early in life upon his own re- 
sources, by his father*s death, and made 
by that event to be the helper of his 
feeble mother and his younger sister, he 
nobly met the duties thus devolved upon 
him, and he developed into true manli- 
ness long before the common age, by 
well discharging, during nonage, the 
duties of a man. The poverty of his 
youth forbade those school advantages 
of a higher grade deemed essential to 
develope and discipline the mind. But 
there are schools besides the acadeiny 
and coU^c, and those which confer their 



honors too ; and to graduate from these, 
evidences accomplishments as hi^^h as 
those possessed by any having diplomas 
from their alma maters of any kind. In 
the sense alluded to, Edward Cummings 
was an educated man, and, as such, he 
was honored as far as he was known. 

In the matter of religion he was one 
**not far from the kingdom of God." A 
believer in every truth recorded in the 
sacred book ; receiving, in their obvious 
meaning, the common doctrines of the 
evangelical church; regular in attend- 
ance, as the Sabbath day came round, 
upon the preaching of the word, and 
ready to support with purse and tongue 
the cause of truth, none doubted that he 
would soon publicly assume the position 
of a friend of God. But he long failed 
to realize their hopes. A dweller in the 
outer court only of the temple of truth, 
he seemed to care little to enter the por- 
tals leading to the inner ones, that he 
might study and enjoy the beauties there. 
He would never have entered the inner 
court had he not been driven there by a 
scourge heavier than that once used to 
scatter those who had made the temple 
an exchange, and the Father's house a 
den of thieves. 

He seemed to have been directed in 
the choice of his life-compani n by a 
wisdom higher than his own. Catharine 
Chester, the playmate of his childhood, 
and afterward his schoolmate, and then 
the trusted friend of his maturcr years, 
became his affianced bride. She was oKa fa- 
mily stock firmly fixed in the faith, in both 
the paternal and maternal branches. Her 
father was one of earth's procii)US ones. 
Well grounded in the truth, and zealous, 
but not with a bigot's zeal, to spread it 
everywhere; gentle and pleas nt, the 
victor in every strife, but conquering by 
love alone, and leading to the paths of 
peace; strongly attached to that com- 
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munion in which he was born, and where 
his parents had dedicated him in early 
childhood to that service to which they 
themselves had thus been dedicated long 
years before, he yet looked with a warm re- 
p;ard upon brethren of every other depart- 
ment of the household of faith. Such is 
his photograph, but the picture lacks the 
coloring of his real life. Although for 
many years he has been a tenant of our 
village burial-place, even now his pleasant 
face is before my eye, and his pleasant 
voice is in my ear. I hear him as he 
leads the song of praise, I see him as he 
takes the bread and wine, emblems of 
his Master's love, or I listen to his words 
of prayer. I meet him on the street, 
and I remember him at the mart of trade. 
Always and everywhere that heavenly 
face told of a heart at peace. 

The mother was of a family noted for 
mental vigor and sound principle. Some 
of its members fill prominent stations in 
the church, and some still more promi- 
nent ones in the state. Though of as 
sound principle and sincere piety, and 
possibly of more mental strength than 
the father, yet fehe did not possess as 
much of that winning sweetness which 
made him to be so peculiarly attractive. 

Catharine had been trained and taught 
as children of Christian families were 
wont to be in the olden time. Well 
would it be had these usages never been 
departed from to the extent that they 
have been. Well would it be if all the 
families of our church would " stand in 
the old ways, and see, and ask for the 
old paths, where is the good way, and 
walk therein.'' Well would it be if each 
week, as the Sabbath evening draws on, 
the whole household should again be 
gathered into one place, and the chapter 
be read, the catechism recited and the 
explanations given ; and then, after the 
hymn shall have been sung and the bless- 
ing asked, quietly to separate, and each 
one retire to meditate alone. Let the 
world scoff at this old-time picture if it 
will, but let these forgotten paths be in- 
quired for and followed again. Then 
will the glory of our old Church be seen 
once more. 

The memory of these old family cus- 



toms are precious to me, and the thought 
of them carries me back in imagination 
to my own father's house, and the pleas- 
ant times we had in the dear old home- 
stead ; and a tear even now moistens my 
eye as I think of the scattered house- 
hold ; but hope cheers me too, for I trust 
that the impressions made on those blessed 
Sabbath evenings will be influences to 
draw us together once more never to part 
again. If my own children, now within 
my call, or those far away near the set- 
ting sun, doing work for the Master there, 
cherish more fondly one home remem- 
brance than another, I think that it is the 
memory of those meetings wnich will soon- 
est make their voices husky and their eyes 
dim. How good " our Father which art 
in heaven" must be, to strew all along 
our pathway through this world blessed 
influences, to draw our feet away from 
the broad road, and to incline them to 
walk in the narrow one which leadeth 
unto life 1 

Catharine followed in her parents' foot- 
steps, and early in life her feet were 
found walking in the ways of wisdom. 
She is ready now, although her path 
thus far through life has been thickly 
strewed with sorrows, cheerfully to wit- 
ness '* wisdom's ways are ways of pleas- 
antness." She inherited from both her 
parents, but especially from her father, a 
fine musical talent and a voice round and 
rich and beautiful. It was cultivated in 
as high degree as it could be in the 
locality in which we dwelt. She was of 
dignified person, courteous and pleasant 
in address, and though not handsome, in 
the common meaning of that term, she 
was possessed of an attractive comeliness, 
for from her countenance beamed forth 
the " beauties of holiness," and while she 
chose for her portion the part which 
Mary chose, yet she hud a sufiicient 
amount of the ambition and energy of 
Martha to earn the title of a model 
keeper of the house. 

She had been instructed and disci- 
plined in the school of aflliction. First 
her mother had been taken from her 
when she was yet a child, and then her 
father in her early womanhood. The 
care of a young and numerous family 
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was thus devolved on her ; and though 
this was an enormous task, she was 
strengthened for her work. The seeds 
of good sowed thickly in the children's 
hearts hy the father's hand, tended and 
watered by the eldest child, took root 
and grew and bore a rich reward of fruit ; 
and now all the members of this exten- 
sive household have become plants of 
grace. 

The future spread out before the af- 
fianced couple beautiful and bright. Why 
is it that ** love's young dream" is always 
a happy one? Can it be because, in our 
normal state, this dream was no dream at 
all, but a waking reality, and that then 
hope spoke truly of the time to come? Is 
it because, if sin had never marred the 
purity of life, such would have been our 
state on earth, a constant round of joys, 
each joy still higher than the one pos- 
sessed before, and the soul's capacity for 
bliss increasing evermore? 

I have said that Edward had a sister 
younger than himself, and that, to a great 
extent, her maintenance depended upon 
him. Madge Cummings was a merry, 
singing, black-eyed girl, one whom a par- 
tial stranger would have thought to be a 
giddy thing, with but a single thought in 
all her life, and that was how she might 
sing and dancp her days away. If any 
so believed, they did her grievous wrong, 
for underneath the surface of her seeming 
giddiness was a current of deep, rich sen- 
timent; a well-spring of noble thought; 
a spirit brave to dare and do, and a mind 
to judge and discriminate aright, as if by 
instinct. She had a lover, or one thought 
to be such. Charles Miller would answer 
as well as any youth I ever knew to be 
the original of the Bible portrait of good 
King David's worthless son: "In all 
Israel there was none to be so much 
praised as Absalom for his beauty. From 
the sole of his foot to the crown of his 
head there was no blemish in him." But 
in no other way than in comeliness of 
person did Charley bear the least resom- 
blance to the brilliant, ungrateful rebel 
son of the royal Israelite. 

Charles and Madge had been lovers, 
or rather had fancied themselves to have 
been so, almost from childhood. She 



was pleased with his attentions, for he 
was a handsome fellow, almost faultless 
in form and face; and until she knew 
herself and what her nature needed, until 
that one came who had power to stir up 
the fountain of the great deep of feeling 
within her heart, and to subordinate her 
spirit to himself, she believed that Char- 
ley's love was essential to her happiness 
in life. And he was pleased with her 
preference for him. His self-love was 
flattered, and as her attentions pleased 
him with himself, so, by consequence, he 
was pleased with her. And their lives 
passed pleasantly along, and they were 
as happy as absence of care and hope of 
future good could make them. 

About the first proof which Madge gave 
that she was not the thoughtless-pated 
thing which she had acquired the credit of 
being, was upon the occasion of her first 
experience as the keeper of a school. 
Somehow, I cannot tell how, but proba- 
bly because no other one could be found 
to take the place, she was promoted to 
the dignity of teacher of a district school. 
The cause of all other teachers refusing 
to undertake the management of this par- 
ticular school was this — the most influ- 
ential director of the district had a 
son, a two-thirds grown man, a rude, 
unmanageable lout, who was the special 
terror of all the touchers in the region. 
Indirectly, through his father, he was the 
ruler of the school, and he ruled it with 
a heavy hand. 

Soon after the commencement of her 
term I was professionally in the vicinity 
where she taught, and as I, with her 
other friends, was in dread at the idea 
of this young, inexperienced girl coming 
into the power of the semi-savage tyrant 
of the school and his rude companions, 
it was with some forelwdings of evil that 
I called upon her to imjuire with regard 
to the success of her school-keeping 
experiment. 

" 0, doctor," said she, " we'll have a 
model school, for I have converted my 
dreaded enemy into my warmest friend 
and most efiicient a^istant in preserving 
order in the school. My teaching, I 
think, will be a success." 

And it was a success. That young, 
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inexperienced girl, by her woman's wit 
and tact, subdued at once and completely 
those rude natures, upon which neither 
common discipline nor severe measures 
had any controlling effect. 

The next session the school was offered 
to her again, and she accepted the offer. 
Both teacher and taught anticipated a 
"good time" during the fall term, then j 
near at hand. To Madge and her &mily ; 
was opened the prospect of competence j 
and independence; and it would be ren- 
dered possible for the feeble and gentle 
mother, now treading the pathway toward 
the setting sun, to be relieved of labor 
and anxiety. 

The last Saturday night of vacation 
had come, and the trunk was packed for 
the Monday morning home-leaving, after 
"the rest of the holy Sabbath" should 
have been enjoyed. Mother and daughter 
were sitting together after the labors of 
•the day, the mother resting in a kind of 
passive enjoyment, and the daughter gay 
and radiant and sparkling. Charley, 
always a welcome visitant, dropped in, 
and he and Madge spent an hour to- 
gether, pleasantly perhaps to themselves, 
but in a manner as profitless as could be 
well conceived. The mother had retired 
to her own room soon aft^r Charley 
entered. 

After Charley's good night Jiad been 
spoken, and Madge was left to herself, 
she toxiimi'XxcA'A to hum a merry tune, 
and bunied h'rj'elf with a pleased expres- 
sion of fuc^! at some little employment. 
She then picked up and began reading 
in a small volume of poems which was 
lying upon a table in the room. She 
had not read ten minutes before the gay 
exprchsion of her countenance passed 
away, and was succeeded by the shadow 
of a deep thoughtfulness. She closed 
the book, and stood with it in her hand, 
her finger between the leaves at the place 
where she had been reading. To one 
who had seen her but a few minutes be- 
fore, and l(joked upon her then, a change 
so total would have been observed, that if 
ial stranger, there would have been 
ty in recognizing her as the same 

d can this bo the purpose of 




human life?" she said: "this the end of 
being — this the design of oar creatioD? 
Can it be that theise sentiments and 
aspirations which, det'p down within the 
soul, straggle for developm;?nt. are to be 
hushed forever, and nonsense and fri- 
volity alone be voiced aloud ? O, it can- 
not be — it cannot be ! This is not oar 
normal state. We are made for a higher 
destiny than this. These noble longings 
will one day, Samson-like, break the 
cords of folly which entwine them, and 
walk enfranchised forth." 

She then opened the book, and read 
aloud: 

" I Bpeak in very bitterness ; for I have 

aeeply felt 
The mockery of the hollow shrine at which 

my spirit knelt. 
Mine is the requiem of years, in reckless 

folly past, 
The wail above departed hope, on a frail 

venture cast; 
The vain regret, that steals above the wreck 

of squandered hours. 
Like the sighing of the autumn wind above 

the faded flowers. 
Away ! I will not fetter thus the spirit God 

hath given, 
Nor stoop the pinion back to earth that 

beareth up to heaven." 

She closed the bock, and for a short 
time stood in an attitude of deep thought, 
and then spoke aloud : 

"Such has been my life thus far; bat 
such shall it be no longer. From this 
hour I will be a different being. The 
chains which fetter my spirit shall be 
broken. My aim of life shall be to folfil 
the end of my being, and I will no longer 
squander these golden hours which have 
been given for noble purposes." 

She spoke from the impulse of her 
feelings at the moment. It was a noble 
purpose, but one doomed to be often 
broken, as such purposes are likely to be 
when founded upon human power alone. 
Still, she had begun to " feel after God," 
and he " was not very far from her." 

At that moment the brother entered. 
He had been detained at the store where 
he was book-keeper, until that late hour, 
in order to finish up the business of the 
week. He was evidently growing in the 
esteem of his employers, for he came 
home with a complimentary gift from 
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them in his hands, which, of course, he 
shared with his pet sister. The brother 
and sister sat down together and spoke 
their thoughts and feelings to one another. 
Madge had never before so revealed what 
was concealed within her soul, and Ed- 
ward was astonished, and he became 
proud of her. They talked of their past 
trials and congratulated each other upon 
their brightened prospects; and then 
they exchanged their good-night kiss and 
separated for their sleeping apartments. 
Their hearts were light. Health and 
pleasant prospects and good resolutions 
had made them satisfied. Not a cloud 
darkened their sky. And they thought, 
as many had thought before them, in 
periods of calm, that their storm-times 
had passed away, and that henceforth 
their vessels would sail upon unruffled 
waters. But the words are as true now 
as when they were spoken by the royal 
preacher, " the heart of a man deviseth 
his way, but the Lord directeth his 
steps." 

When Edward arose on the Sabbath 
morning, he was in a condition very dif- 
ferent from that in which he was when 
he retired to bed on the previous evening. 
He felt chilly and fatigued and disinclined 
to exertion. His buoyancy of spirits 
was gone, he seemed moody, and his 
mind was confused. On the next day 
his symptoms were unmitigated, and 
Madge left for her school with a heavy 
heart. Day aft«r day, during nearly the 
whole of that week, Edward looked for 
nature to react and throw off his threat- 
ened illness, but each day he was slightly 
worse than the one before. On the Fri- 
day evening Madge returned to her home, 
happy in the anticipation of finding her 
brother restored to his usual robust 
health and his buoyant, happy feelings ; 
and with her mamory filled with amusing 
incidents of the week's school experience, 
for the entertainment of the little family 
circle, until the time for the Monday 
morning separation should come again. 
But she found that the week's illness had 
made his rounded form angular and his 
brilliant eye dim, and that a heavy 
weight bore, with an incubus pressure, 
upon his spirits. Acting with her ac- 



customed promptitude, she sent for me 
at once. I found that his disease was a 
settled fever of the typhoid type. 

He was now obliged to keep his bed, 
and there he continued, unable to rise, 
for the next eight weeks. One organ 
of his body after another came under the 
benumbing influence of the disease, un- 
til not a single function of the animal 
economy was healthily performed. There 
at last he lay powerless to help himself, 
the body prostrate and the mind unstrung. 

The third week of her brother's sick- 
ness Madge gave up her school and came 
home to assist her mother, now almost 
worn out with watching by the bedside 
of her beloved boy. That mother's place 
was seldom vacant. It was a time of 
general sickness, and help could not be 
obtained. Besides, an idea that typhoid 
fever was contagious had become preva- 
lent, and people fled from it as from 
small-pox or cholera. Still the mother 
stood at her post. There I found her, 
go when I would, attentive to his every 
want, intelligent to comprehend and faith- 
ftil to carry out, and firm to enforca, even 
against the refusals and remonstrances 
of the half-crazed patient, every prescrip- 
tion which was made. It was strange 
how that feeble mother was upheld in 
her lonely, weary watching, an^ it is 
strange how other mothers are borne up 
under similar circumstances. It is ma- 
ternal love which sustains them then, in- 
vesting with a strength and endurance 
above and beyond our common nature. 
The strongest agency in all the universe 
is the power of the gospel, for that is 
the "power of God," and " God is love." 
Next in potency to this is a mother's love. 
It bears and endures and works when all 
things beside give way. It was this sen- 
timent which gave power to Edward's 
mother — that frail and feeble woman, 
whose stooping form and tottering step 
promised an early rest within our village 
churchyard — to stand at her post during 
those eight weeks of anxious watchful- 
ness, careful of him but careless of her- 
self, with scarce one hour of unbroken 
rest or one full meal of relished food. 

When I thought of this mother s love, 
and of its unselfish manifestation, I could 
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CDinpare it to nothing more fittingly than 
to a powerful river, its waters filling its 
banks to a point just short of overflowing 
them, and moving majestically along, 
bearing blessings upon its bosom, and 
beautifying everything within its reach. 
And when I thought that this river, 
great and blessed as it seemed, was but a 
rill from its heavenly source, I saw a 
beauty and expressiveness such as I never 
saw before, in the Master's assurance: 
" But Zion said, The Lord hath forsaken 
me, and my J^rd hath forgotten me. 
Can a woman forgot her sucking child, 
that she should not have compassion on 
the son of her womb? Yea, they may 
forget, yet will I not forget thee." 

Edward continued to sink. Nothing 
that I could do, nor that my counsel 
could suggest, served to arrest the down- 
ward pa.ssage of the seemingly fated 
youth. When low muttering delirium 
camQ on, and all hope of cure seemed 
to be well-nigh gone, the real suflering 
of the mother began. His soul — this 
was the burden of her thoughts — what 
would become of his soul ! Moral and 
amiable he had ever been — a very, very 
pleasant son to her; and when she thought 
of these alone she hoped; but "one thing 
thou lackest," rung in her ears like the 
knell of doom. 

Mr. Russten, the beloved pastor, kind 
and faithful like his Master, day after 
day was at the bedside of his sick young 
friend. He had done his duty to Ed- 
ward during the days of his health ; and 
now, in his time of sad extremity, he 
looked upon him with grief of heart, it 
is true, but with no upbraiding of con- 
science; for he was sustained by the 
consciousnass of duty done. Happy 
those who, under like circumstances, 
have no need to say, " Alas, it might have 
been!" 

Madge received her first lesson of life's 
most real duties during the long eight 
weeks of her brother's illness, and she 
profited by it. She bore up bravely, and 
carried as much of her mother's burden 
as she wjis permitted to bear. She was 
anxious ibr her brother's recovery, but 
her anxiety had reference to this world 
alone. She loved him with an almost 



idolatrous devotion, and his death would 
be like the loss of her " household gods." 
Of his future happiness she had not a 
single doubt. ** He was so good that he 
could not be lost," she said. She yet 
knew but little of "what was in man,'* 
and understood not then the need of na- 
ture's renovation. 

But not so with Catharine Chester. 
She had enjoyed the Spirit's teachings, 
and had read her own heart, and had 
seen what it contained; and she knew 
that "as in water face answereth to face, 
so the heart of man to man.'* Her 
bosom throbbed in unison with that of 
the mother, and her fears and anxieties 
were the same. She was the untired, 
faithful friend, sustaining the mother 
and sister, sympathizing with them, but 
hiding the grief which was breaking her 
own pure and loving heart. In this she 
was but acting out her renewed nature; 
for she had been so disciplined through- 
out her life, that what was said of her 
Master, in a certain sense, was true of 
her, "she bore the griefs and carried the 
sorrows" of others. 

The weary days and nights dragged 
heavily along, still there was no amend- 
ment in the sick man's state. Edward's 
delirium continued, and his coma became 
more profound ; his pulse was more rapid, 
thread-like and fluttering. His life was 
suspended upon stimulants, for when 
these were temporarily withdrawn, the 
pulse would almost cease to beat. X3ne 
day, while he was lying in this condition, 
and I was hourly looking for him to lapse 
into the article of death itself, the mother 
sat and gazed upon hor boy with such an 
anguished face as I hope never to look 
upon again ; then suddenly rising from 
her chair, she said to me, " Doctor, take 
my place." I took her chair, and she 
at once withdrew. She was absent about 
an hour, and when she returned I looked 
upon her with astonishment. The an- 
guished look was gone ; her face was 
radiant with hope, a pleasant light was 
in her eye, and almost a smile was on 
her lip. There lay her boy, the same as 
when she had lefl him, and she knew his 
state was yet unchanged. She quietly 
said to me, " Doctor, I have obtidned an 
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answer." I asked for no explanation, for 
I knew her meaning well, but only gave 
my directions, and silently withdrew. 

I Was called to a distance from the vil- 
lage, and did not return for sixteen hours. 
I heard nothing of my patient's con- 
dition during that time, but upon my 
return, when within about two miles of 
the village, I met Mr. Russten, accom- 
panied by a member of our church, riding 
out upon one of his messages of love. 
As we met, he said to me, " Doctor, it is 
all over, and Edward is dying." There 
have been times when I wished that I 
had never opened a medical book, and 
this was one of them. But I went on, 
and rode at once to the house of Mrs. 
Cummings, if haply I should find my 
patient still alive. The mother was there, 
with the same hopeful, pleasant face as 
when I left. Edward's breathing was 
more measured and slower than it had 
lately been ; his pulse was fuller and 
not quite so rapid, and his parched tongue 
had begun to gather a little moisture 
again. The pleasant change in my feel- 
ings was almost more than I could bear. 

'' Mrs. Cummings," I said, vainly try- 
ing to steady my voice, " a change has 
taken place in Edward's state. He may 
yet recover." 

" Doctor," she answered calmly, and 
as if not at all surprised, " I told you 
that I had received an answer." 

As before, I knew her meaning, and, 
unmanly as it was, I broke down, and 
sobbed like a child. After a short silence 
she recurred to the subject herself, and 
in her own quiet and confidant way. 
"Doctor," said she, "I asked life for my 
boy, and it has been given him ; and, at 
last, he will have it in its fullest and 
highest sense, even length of days forever 
and ever." 

There was no doubt a change in Ed- 
ward's state, but it was slight indeed, and 
could be seen by none but a practised 
eye. Even Mr. Russten had failed to 
read -the change aright ; for, though the 
symptom of returning health, he had 
thought it to be a harbinger of death. 
So in the spiritual life. The evidences 
of the passage of a soul from death to 
life are so slight at times, that the vision 



must be clear indeed if they can be seen 
at all ; yet if the germ of heavenly life 
is ever placed within the soul, it is the 
planting of a deathless seed ; and it will 
germinate and grow and thrive, and show 
'^ at first the blade, and then the ear, and 
after that the full corn in the ear." 

Edward's convalescence was slow. 
When his consciousn&<^ returned, he 
seemed at first to be a child once more, 
and he lived over again the sentiments 
and feelings of his early years. During 
the period of his return to health, which 
was a protracted one, he was left almost 
exclusively to the care of Madge, and 
her powers were tasked to the utmost to 
amuse and soothe him. She seemed to 
lay aside, for the time, her purpose of 
change, and again she seemed to be the 
giddy, trifling, fun-loving girl that she 
had been before. But her purpose was 
held in abeyance only, not abandoned. 
As Edward's body strengthened his mind 
regained its equipoise, and gradually the 
attendance of his sister was withdrawn, 
and he resumed his old habits and em- 
ployments as he could endure them. He 
was the same careful and kind son and 
brother that he had been before his ill- 
ness; but his old trains of thought and 
feeling returned also, and he seemed no 
more inclined than he had ever been to 
make the things of eternity his motives 
and springs of action. I feared that the 
discipline had been of no avail. But not 
so thought his mother. His restoration 
to health she regarded as the direct answer 
to her prayer, and that she looked upon 
as an earnest of the entire blessing at the 
last. 

While Edward's convalescence was 
proceeding, a gentleman came to our vil- 
lage, drawn there by the hope, through 
rest and recreation, of the restoration of 
his health, impaired by close attention to 
the duties of his profession, that of con- 
tributor to certain periodicals of highest 
character in our country. His name was 
Horace Buckingham, and he was intro- 
duced by such testimonials as gave him 
access to the best families of our neighbor- 
hood. He became a boarder at the house 
of Mrs. Cummings during his stay among 
us. There was nothing in his appearance 
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calculated to attract especial attention, 
except it might have heen the peculiar 
expression of his countenance. It was 
one not of self-conceit, but one which 
showed self-reliance and the conscious 
possession of powers of mind superior to 
those with which ordinary men are en- 
dowed. He was quiet and retiring, and 
modest in the expression of his senti- 
ments, but when aroused to the defence 
of that which he regarded as truth, he 
showed both firmness and the possession 
of almost inexhaustible resources. He 
was a mrtn of fixed religious principles, a 
close Bible student, and one as well ac- 
quainted with its teachings as any layman 
I ever met. He amused himself while 
here with his pencil, filling his portfolio 
with sketches of the unique and lovely 
scenery in the vicinity of our village. 
Such a combination of the wild and grand 
and graceful is seldom seen. The land- 
scape is made up of water and tree, flower 
and rock, plain and cliff, indiscriminately 
thrown together, but so intermingled as 
to make up a whole of matchless beauty. 
Mr. Buckingham was necessarily thrown 
much into the society of Madge. When 
he first formed her acquaintance, at the 
time she was tasking her powers for the 



amusement of her convalescing brother, 
she seemed to have resumed all that gay 
wildness which once was thought to be 
her chief characteristic, and his estimate 
of her was formed by that which appeared 
upon the surface. She rather pleased 
him, for he thought that her merry 
sprightliness would while away many an 
idle hour which he would have to spend 
before he could leave our village. But 
as he knew her longer, he saw gleamings 
forth of her inner life, which drew him 
to her as by an invincible magnetic influ- 
ence, and sometimes he felt as if he had 
at last found that for which he had long 
sought, the complement of himself. But 
she would change again, and seem to be 
only the rattle-brained being she had 
been before. She was an enigma to him, 
and he was unable to solve the riddle. 
But he was no mystery to her. She had 
an almost intuitive insight into mind and 
character, and her first impressions were 
seldom wrong. She saw that he was a 
man of uncommon breadth and grasp of 
mind, and one of generous impulses and 
sound principles. She did not strive to 
suppress admiration of such a man, and, 
without breach of faith to Charley, she 
was pleased with his society. 



[conclusion next montq.] 



I HAVE heard of a poor navigator who 
had been converted, who had but little 
education, but who knew the grace of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, and when dying, 
very cheerfully and joyfully longed to 
depart. His wife said to him, "But, 
mon, ain't ye afeared to stand before the 
judge ? *' Woman," said he, " why 
should I be afeared of a man as died for 
me ?" — Spurgeon, 



" I WISH I could mind God as my little 
dog minds me," said a little boy, "he 
always seems so pleaded to mind, and I 
don't." What a painful truth did this 
child speak 1 Shall the poor little dog 
thus readily obey his master, and we 
rebel against God, our Creator, our Pre* 
server, our Father, our Saviour, and the 
bountiful Giver of everything we lore ?— 
Good Word», 




OUR YOUNG PEOPLE. 



A LITTLE TALK WITH LEILA. 



BY PEABL PEVEBIL. 



ti 



I THINK the lady who took dinner 
with U8 the other day is perfectly 
splendid; don't jou think so, mamma?" 

•'That depends upon what you mean by 
splendid ; there was nothing very splendid 
about her dress or personal appearance, 
though she was very neatly and becom- 
ingly dressed ; but I thought her exceed- 
ingly interesting and delightful in con- 
versation." 

"Well, that is just what I mean; she 
interested me more than any person I have 
seen for a long time, and I would rather 
possess such powers of conversation than 
the finest jewels in the country." 

"To be a good talker implies a great 
many things; good sense, sensibility, sym- 
pathy, intelligence, a richly stored mind, 
and above all, a desire to increase the hap- 
piness and enjoyments of others." 

"Travel helps one a good deal, doesn't 
it, mamma?'' 

"Yes, if one travels wide awake." 

" I am sure Miss B travels wide 

awake, and has a jolly time of it; such a 
glowing description as she gave of her 
journey to San Francisco I I really feel 
as though 1 had been over the route myself. 
It must be splendid travelling in those 
grand palace cars. Disagreeable things 
all vanish, and you just put yourself at 
ease in a magnificent parlor, to be enter- 
tained and amused by pleasant travelling 
companions." 

"And yet there are some drawbacks; 
for instance, the unceremonious manners 
of the locomotives. You remember Miss 
B barely escaped very shocking treat- 



ment from an engine that broke into the 
car near where she was sitting." 

"Wasn't that dreadful! I am sure I 
should have been frightened nearly out of 
my wits, and would not have enjoyed the 

rest of the journey one bit ; but Miss B 

was only so thankful for her providential 
escape, that the accident seemed to increase 
her power of enjoyment. Don't you love 
to have such agreeable people visit you, 
mamma?" 

"Yes, such persons are so self-entertain- 
ing that they make the position of hostess 
very easy ; besides, they bring a delightful 
educating force into the family, which is 
much to be prized." 

" There are not many visitors who come 
here that can interest young persons like 

Miss B . Mamma, I did pity you the 

other day, when you were exerting your- 
self so much to entertain that gentleman 
who took tea with us, and could only get 
in return a monosyllable or two with a 
queer little grunt 1 sometimes feel as 
though I would like to touch such cold 
people with a live coal, just for the sake 
of a little demonstration.'' 

" I must confess Mr. S was not very 

responsive in his utterance, neither did he 
show any appreciative interest in anything 
I could suggest; bat his mind may have 
been absorbed in matters of deeper mo- 
ment, — may be there was a heavy heart 
at the bottom of his silence, and I had not 
tact enough to light upon a theme that 
could lift the burden. I remember very 
well, when I was quite young, travelling 
with a gentl^an whom I thought dread« 
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fully stupid, till we had gotten over more 
than half the journey. I was going to the 
city of Albany, and my brother introduced 
me at the railroad station to a gentleman 
of his acquaintance who was going on the 
same train^ committing me to his care, 
lie was a minister, of middle age, and as I 
belonged to a ministerial family, and had 
a considerable acquaintance with the pro- 
fession, (knowing them for the most part 
to be pretty jolly gentlemen out of the 
pulpit,) I thought I should feel quite at 
home in his company. But, though suffi- 
ciently attentive to my wants, he was 
extremely silent, so that I mentally pro- 
nounced him shockingly stupid and *poky.' 
lie hardly said a word, and I tried various 
means to see if I could get any talk out 
of him, with little success, till, finally I 
touched upon something connected with 
heart-life and religious experience, and 
was greatly surprised and delighted to 
find that I had struck a rich mine of 
thought and feeling. lie had been passing 
through sore trial, and seemed absorbed 
in the contemplation of things pertaining 
to the next world. I shall never forget 
the glowing words he uttered concerning 
the other life, impressing me with a deeper 
sense of its reality and glory. So, some- 
times, we may call people stupid, when 
they are only sorrowful and struggling in 
deep waters. "We must cultivate our sym- 
pathetic sensibilities in order to understand 
other minds and hearts, and perhaps pass 
through similar experience, if we would 
comprehend their need.'* 

'*And sometimes we call people 2>roM<? 
when they are only «ad, don't we, mamma? 
I recollect that dear missionary lady who 
spent so many years among the heathen 
in Siam, once telling you how badly she 
felt when she heard that she had been 
called proud, after spending an evening at 
a house where there were a number of 
strangers.'* 

*'That was just at the time when she 
was about to decide the great event of her 
life, and it was natural, in view of the 
sacrifices she was about tu make, and the 



untried scenes before her, that she should 
be thoughtful rather than talkative; while 
those about her, knowing nothing of the 
inward struggle that checked the flow of 
words, thought her cold and distant, and 
called her proud. You see how easy it is 
in our passage through this world to 
wound hearts about us, when, if we but 
knew their sore need, we would pity, and 
seek to bind them up." 

"I think I now understand better the 
conduct of some of my companions. The 

other day I thought Clara 11 was 

angry with me, for she didn't seem near 
as cordial and pleasant as usual, but 
may be she had some secret trouble that 
changed her manner. I know she has 
a host of trials at home, that I am sure 
would make me as cross as a hcarj^ 

"Remember, daughter, it is always 
better to hear than I0 he a bear." 

"That's true. I always hate myself 
when I am cross, and very likely other 
people don't think much better of me ; I 
am going io try to speak kindly to Clara 
when she seems to get the sulks." 

" You will then confer a double pleasure, 
and receive as much as you give." 

"I wish I was like Josie R . I 

always think of blossoms and sunbeams, 
and everything pleasant, when I see her; 
and her sweet voice and merry laugh re- 
mind me of bubbling springs and rippling 
waters." 

" I once knew a girl who went by the 
name of * Sunbeam,' and she found a wel- 
come in every heart, for she carried joy 
wherever she went," 

** Seems to me there's a great deal in the 
manner of saying and doing things, that 
make people agreeable. It is easy enough 
for some persons to be entertaining, and 
to make those around them comfortable 
and happy in their presence. I wish I 
had the gift of entertaining conversation, 
and could make my tongue a source of joy 
to others. I can't think of any accom- 
plishment more desirable." 

" Nothing would please me better than 
to have you cultivate this rare and noble 
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art. You may be accomplished id music, 
but you cannot carry your piano about 
with you; besides, it is only at intervals 
or bn special occasions that people are in 
a mood for being entertained with music. 
And if you were an artist, and could 
wield your brush or pencil with skill, you 
could benefit only a few, and those simply 
by occasional glimpses of beauty; but if 
you know how to inspire and elevate with 
glowing words, you have the rarest art 
always at your service." 

^* Mamma, can't you tell me how to cul- 
tivate this fine art of conversation?" 

*' I might possibly give you some hints, 
but you can acquire it only by persevering 



practice and unselfish desire to promote 
the happiness of others. Reading, writ- 
ing, observation, attentive listening to in- 
telligent conversation will help you ; and 
I would suggest also a willingness to take 
pains to he agreeable. Study character, 
adapt yourself to different phases of 
thought and feeling, don't think you can^t 
Fpeak to any one outside your *oirn set,* 
and seek to establish such genial and sym- 
pathetic relations between yourself and 
others that sentiment will flow easily." 

**I am going to try to improve in con- 
versation every day; and, mamma, I am 
very much obliged to you for the kind 
helps and hints you have given me." 



HARRY'S FIRST LESSON IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. 



BY BOSE PHILLIPS. 



8HAKSPEARE. 

•* In Stratford-upon-Avon, 

Where the Bileut waters flour. 
The immortal drama woke from sleep, 
Three hundred years ago." 



IT has been said, my dear Harry, that 
great men of the world come in clus- 
ters, and that a great national revolution 
is but the precursor of a peculiar literary 
glory. Those men who can best perform 
great actions, are in general best able to 
think sublime thoughts. A period great 
in war, or some event that stirs the heart 
of the whole nation, will be apt to be fol- 
lowed by a period great in literature. So 
the Reformation in England, and the an- 
nihilation of the Spanish Armada, may 
have given us Sidney, Spenser, and Ra- 
leigh, but it seems to me that these exter- 
nal circumstances had little or nothing to 
do with the development of Shakspcare*s 
wonderful genius. Truly has it been said 
of him, ^*all came from within." And 
well might a brother poet sing : 

"And Shakspcare, thou whose hourly flowing 

vein, 
Pleasing the world, thy praises doth obtain. 
Whose Venut and whose Luerece sweet and 

ohaste, 

30 



Thy name in fame's immortal book have placed, 
Live over you ; at least, in fume live ever I 
Well may the body die, but fame dies never !" 



Shakspeare was born at Stratford-upon- 
Avon in the sixteenth century, and died 
in the sixteenth year of the seventeenth 
century. He was not a learned man in 
the sense that Bacon and Milton, to whom 
we will come in due time, were learno<i 
men ; and those who accuse him of a lack 
of college training and culture, only give 
greater commendation to Shakspeare's 
comprehensive mind. Dryden says: "In 
him we find all arts and sciences, all moral 
and natural philosophy, without knowing 
that he ever studied them." But by soli- 
tary and intense application he must have 
acquired his extensive knowledge of books. 
He certainly had a tolerable acquaintance 
with Latin and French literature, either 
in the original languages, or from good 
translations, for his Coriolanus, Cleopatra, 
and Caesar, show that ho could reproduce 
the manners and sentiments of the clas- 
sical periods. But if Shakspeare's schol- 
arship continues to be a disputed point 
among critics, much more 89 are nearly 
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all questions concerning his personal his- 
tory. The most that has yet been told of 
his early life is merely traditionary, im- 
perfect and unsatisfactory. He perhaps, 
of all writers known to fame, has left 
fewer traces in his works of his own 
biography. We know nothing positively 
of Shakspeare from his birth until his 
marriage, at the age of eighteen, to Anne 
Hathaway, a woman seven years older 
than himself, and who was, as some writer 
has tried to make out, **a vulgar jade,'' 
from whose petty domestic persecutions 
and tyranny her husband was glad to 
make good his escape. Another has main- 
tained that '* she was a clever, nice sort of 
person," and that Shakspeare' s portrait- 
ures of the finest female characters in his 
plays, Cordelia, Portia, and Desdamona, 
*' does not consist with the idea that his 
own wife was a shrew." There is an au- 
thentic record also, of the births and 
christenings of the poet's three children, 
and the date of his leaving Stratford and 
going up to London, where he took at once 
to the stage. It is supposed that he oc- 
cupied a very lowly position at first, hold- 
ing gentlemen's horses at the door of the 
theatre, or perhaps performing the part of 
a servant, or a kind of apprentice, for he 
speaks thus despondently of himself: 

"For who would bear the whipn and scorns of time. 
The oppresRor's wronK, the proud man*8 con- 
tumely. 
The pangs of despised love, the law's delay, 
The InHoIonce of office and the spurns 
That pntlent merit of the unworthy talce. 
When ho himnelf might his quietus malce 
With a bore bodlcin?" 

But soon Shakspeare began to write for 
the stage, and such was the wonderful suc- 
cess of his unequalled dramas, that he in 
a short time found himself the happy pos- 
sessor of an ample income for those days, 
estimated in our money now, at about five 
thousand dollars a year, including the pro- 
ceeds of the theatres of which he became 
proprietor. With the wreath of fame still 
green and fresh upon his noble brow, 
Shakspeare appears to have longed for re- 
-tiremen from the busy world and all its 



smiles, honors, and adulations which it 
continued to heap upon him. When he 
secured a handsome competency, he pur- 
chased New Place, the principal house in 
his native town, where he went to reside 
in 1012. But he was only permitted four 
years of quiet enjoyment in this rural 
home, among the friends and scenes of his 
early youth, when his death took place, 
April 23d, 1616. He was buried in Strat- 
ford church; and on the stone that cov- 
ers his grave, there can still be seen this 
inscription, said to have been written by 
himself: 

"Good friend, for Jesus* sake fortieare 
To digg the dust enclosed henre: 
Blest be ye man, yt spares thes stones 
And curst be he yt moves my bones/* 

It is no matter who composed the lines, 
yet they have no doubt been the means 
of preventing the remains of Shakspeare 
from being carried to the most honored 
resting place of England's illustrious and 
noble dead, namely, Westminster Abbey. 
I think tfiat among the bright galaxy 
of distinguished names which adorn the 
wide domain of English poetry, Shaks- 
peare towers above them all, — Chaucer, 
and even Milton, not excepted. He pos- 
sessed in an eminent degree the five 
qualities — wit, pathos, invention, imagi- 
nation, and truth to nature, which are 
each and all essential elements in a truly 
first class poet. 

But I am afraid I weary you with this 
desultory talk on Shakspeare, and yet we 
have had nothing about his dramas. The 
greatest of theee, named from the leading 
character in each, are probably " Otbello," 
** Hamlet,'* and '* King Lear." The *• Mer- 
chant of Venice," though, is regarded as 
the most unexceptionable in regard to 
plot and language. Portia's last appeal to 
Shylock in the trial scene of the merchant 
Antonio, is a sermon in itself. Let me 
read it to you: 

" The quality of mercy is not strained, 
It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath ; it is twice blest; 
It blesses him that gives and him that takes: 
Tis mightest in the mightiest; it becoroea 
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The throned monarch bettor than his crown; 
Hifl 8ceptre shows the force of temporal power, 
The attribute to awe and majesty. 
Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of kings; 
But mercy is above this sceptred sway ; 
It is enthroned in the hearts of Icings; 
It is an attribute to God himself. 
And earthly power doth then show likest God*8 
When mercy seasons Justice. Therefore, few, 
Though Justice be thy plea, consider this, — 
That, in the course of Justice, none of us 
Should see salvation; we do pray for mercy 
And that same power doth teach us all to render 
The deeds of mercy. I have spoke thus much 
To mitigate the Justice of thy plea; 
Which if thou follow, this strict court of Venice 
Must needs give sentence 'gainst the merchant 
there." 

And yet we can get but a faint concep- 
tion of Sbakspeare*8 inimitable creations 
even from those passages of his plays which 
are the most read and quoted. Take for 
instance, the famous soliloquy, "To be, or 
not to be," which almost every school boy 
can repeat, still we do not see Ilamlet in 
his madness. Neither can we fathom his 
frantic grief, when after the appearance 
of his father's ghost, he wants to live 
for revenge, when follows this outburst: 



"Hold, hold my heart; 
And you my sinews, grow not instant old, 
But bear me stiffly up! Remember thee! 
Ay, thou poor ghost, while memory holdr> a seat 
In this distracted globe. Remember thee I 
Yea, from the table of my memory 
ril wipe away all trivial fond records, 
All sums of books, all forms, all pressures past. 
And thy commandment all alone shall live. 
O villain, villain, smiling, damned villain; 
My tables,— meet it is I set it down. 
That one may smile, and smile, and be a villain ; 
At least Pm sure it may be so in Denmark; 
So, Uucle, there you are.'* 

To comprehend Sbakspeare, to appre- 
ciate and to love him, he must be read 
connectedly, and studied carefully. In no 
other way can we reach his height, or 
sound his depth. And if what I have said 
of the "great poet of all time" will tend 
to awaken in your youDg mind a desire to 
know something more of him and others, of 
the lesser stars of the Elizabethan period, I 
shall feel that this hour has not been spent 
in vain. Lander says of Shakspeare : 

"In poetry there is but one supreme 

Though there are many angels round his throne, 

Mighty and beauteous, while bis face is hid.** 
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NO one knows what depths of affec- 
tion, as strong sometimes as the 
force of human love, exist even in those 
animals we think the most stupid. Won- 
derful tales have been told of the affec- 
tionate memory of kindness in the elephant, 
dog, and lion; all these, and even cats, 
have been known to die from grief at the 
death of some one who had been kind to 
them. Let me add a true story of a span 
of horses belonging to a brother. 

About six years ago his health failed, 
and the final result was epileptic fits ; at 
first occurring only in five or six months, 
but gradually growing more frequent, till 
within the last three years they commonly 
came on once in two or three weeks. 

He had no warning of their approach ; 



he might be reading or talking one mo^ 
ment, at table or at prayer, at home or in 
the field, and the next instant, as if struck 
by lightning, with a cry that was neither 
a scream or a groan, but both together, 
he would fall senseless, struggle convul- 
sively for a few minutes, and gradually 
returning to consciousness, was often igno- 
rant that it had occurred, and not having 
suffered any pain, only knew from a tired, 
weary feeling that anything had happened. 
His friends were uneasy to leave him 
alone, for he was taken so suddenly that 
often he would fall and bruise himself 
when within arm^s length of others stand- 
ing by. He had a span of horses ; these 
he fed, sheltered and cared for with the ut- 
most attention, and they in return seemed 
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to realize his helpless situation, for inva- 
riably when driving them, holding the 
plow, or sitting in the wagon, at the sound 
of the cry he gave when falling, they 
would stop at once, and wait patiently till 
he again came to himself and bid them 

go on. 

He knew his danger well, knew that 
death would probably come in the twink- 
ling of an eye, and that he would be one 
moment here, the next ** over the river." 
Bat he was ready. Having made all 
preparation for the sudden coming of 
death, by making a will in which he gave 
all his property to the church of Christ, 
he went about his daily duties composedly 
and without worry, such as his friends 
felt for him, dreading each day to hear of 
some terrible fate, that he had fallen into 
the fire, or from his wagon, and been 
crushed, or dragged and maimed. But the 
everlasting arms in which he trusted were 
underneath him, and his faith and confi- 
dence in the goodness of God were verified 
in his end. 

In the month of January he went one 
morning to draw wood from a timber lot, 
some eight miles across the prairie. He 
started early on Tuesday morning, intend- 
ing to be occupied in that way all the 
week. In the afternoon he fell in With an 
acquaintance similarly engaged, chatted 
with him awhile, stopped on his way at 
a shed and fed his horses, and went on. 
But he never reached his friends on the 
prairie, and supposing that for some good 
cause he had been obliged to disappoint 
them, they waited vainly, day by day, for 
the wood. 

Meantime his friends at home supposed 
him safe with them, and went their several 
busy ways, nor dreamed that their brother 
was lying dead, out on the brown prairie, 
under the solemn watch of the stars. 

On Saturday morning the gentleman for 
whom he was to draw the wood concluded 
to go himself to the timber and cut some 
more wood, and about three miles from 



home, in a little ravine, he saw a loaded 
team standing, and as he neared it, a man 
lying face downwards on the ground. He 
thought he had just fallen — bat no, the 
clothing was frozen stiff, and the feet of 
one of the horses were frozen in the mud. 

From the tracks made it was evident 
that he had just unlocked the wheels, and 
was going from the wagon. The summons 
came; he fell on his face in the sofi mud, 
with his hands still holding the whip an* 
der him, and undoubtedly was strangled* 
and so without pain, was at once and for- 
ever safe at home with Him in whom he 
had believed. 

But the faithful horses had stopped at 
his last cry, waiting patiently for the word 
of command to go on, and made no move- 
ment to turn the wheels, but stood there 
all the long night, through the snow-storm 
of the next morning, that day and that 
night; the next day's sunshine, and the 
long, frosty night; through Friday cold 
and chill, and Friday night, when the 
north wind blew so cold it froze the 
ground, and on till nearly Saturday noon, 
without food or shelter, and probably 
would have perished there in their tracks, 
had they not been found and cared for. 

The wolves were abroad on the prairie. 
Only a little time before the gray wolves 
had attacked a man near this place, who 
had a hard fight to escape them; and 
the cayotes were thick and hungry, snarl- 
ing and fighting over every dead animal. 
But protected by the presence of his team, 
he lay there so long undisturbed ; and his 
friends, after one last look at his familiar 
face, laid him down to sleep his long sleep 
by the side of his mother ; missing him 
indeed, but still rejoicing that he was and 
is safe, where they say no more ''I am 
sick." 

His horses have passed into the care of 
the man who found them standing guard 
over their dead master, and he will be as 
good and kind to them as their former 
owner. 



OUR MISCELLANY. 



SCOTTISH WIT AND HUMOR. 

In reading of Scottish life and manners, 
one is greatly struck with pecaliarities strictly 
national. While the true Scotchman has a 
gravity about him which has often an ap- 
pearance of coldness, he also possesses, in a 
large degree, a genial humorous vein, which 
is so quaint and odd, that, for one capable of 
being amused there is a fund of enjoyment 
in listening to even an ordinary conversa- 
tion among Scotchmen. The remarks are 
not always witty. They do not generally 
proceed from any special cleverness in the 
person that utters them. It is the quickness 
of the repartee, the association, the circum« 
stances connected, the simplicity of manner, 
or the unintentional effort to be humorous 
' which strikes the eye and ear. In short, as 
Ramsey expresses it, " it is the Scottishness 
that gives the zest." 

Some one, charging a want of true wit 
upon the Scotch, has said, "they laugh and 
call it wit, or wut, rather,** but this is un- 
just. They have no less of the genuine arti- 
cle than the Celts across the channel, and 
the fact that there is a spice of blundering 
in both, does not detract from the zest with 
which one hears them. But, like the pud- 
ding, which to be tested, is better eaten than 
described, the following anecdotes will speak 
for or against Scotch wit more truly than 
any critic can do : 

The late Colonel M , C. B., called on 

the father of the present Duke of Argyll, at 
Inverary Castle, and was told by the servant 
that he was not at home. " Where is he ?" 
said the colonel. •' He's awa* — awa' — " was 
Donalds hesitating reply — "awa* weshin' 
himseri" The Duke was at a watering 
place for seabathing. 

An old Scotch beggar, removing his bon- 
net, advanced to a clergyman for "a bit of 
charity.*' After receiving a piece of silver, 
he said to the clergyman, "Thank ye, sir, 
thank ye ! I'll gie ye an afternoon's hear- 
ing for this ane of these days." 



A faithful minister of the gospel being one 
day engaged in visiting some members of his 
flock, came to the door of a house where his 
gentle tapping could not be heard for the 
noise of contention within. After waiting a 
little he opened the door and walked in, say- 
ing, with an authoritative voice, " I should 
like to know who is the head of this house.** 

" Weel, sir," said the husband and father, 
" if ye sit doon a wee, we'll maybe be able 
to tell ye, for we're just trying to settle that 
point ourselves." 

A Scot-ch preacher being sent to officiate 
one Sunday at a country parish, was ac- 
commodated at night in the manse, in a very 
diminutive closet, instead of the usual beit 
bed- room appropriated to strangers. 

*' Is this the bed-room 7" he said, starting 
back in amazement. 

'* Deed aye, sir, this is the prophets' chal- 
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" It maun be for the minor prophets then,' 
was the quiet reply. 

A gentleman invited to dinner with Mrs. 
Robison, widow of the eminent professor of 
natural philosophy, accepted, with the reser- 
vation, *• if I am spared." 

" Weel, weel," said Mrs. Robison, " if ye're 
dead, I'll no expect ye." 

Three young students called on a country 
elder, a shrewd and witty man, to have a 
little amusement at his expense. One saluted 
him with, " Well, Father Abraham, how are 
you today ?" 

"You are wrong,'* said the other, *'it is 
old Father Isaac." 

" You are both mistaken," said the third, 
•• for it's Father Jacob." 

The elder looking at them replied, " I am 
neither old Father Abraham, Father Isaac, 
nor Father Jacob, but I am Saul, the son of 
Kish, seeking his father's asses; and lo, I've 
found three o' them." 

Captain Innes, usually called Jock Innes, 
was with others getting ready for some of 
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those expeditions at the beginning of the 
great war. 

His commanding officer remonstrated with 
him about the badness of his hat, and recom- 
mended a new one. 

** Na! na! bide a wee," said Jock ; '* whaur 
we're gain, faith there '11 soon be mair hats 
nor heads" 

A conceited peddler called at a farm house 
to dispose of some of his wares. He talked 
largely about York, London, and other big 
places. 

** An' whaur come ye frae yersel* ?" asked 
• the good wife. 

"Oh, I am from the border." 

Oh, I thoht that, for we aye think the 
selvidge is the wakest bit o' the wab'." 

The Rev. John Brown, of Whilburn, was 
riding out one day on an old pony, when he 
was accosted by a rude youth, •' I say, Mr. 
Brown, what gars your horse's tail wag that 
way ?" 

*• 0, jest what gars your tongue wag; its 
fashed wi' a wakenees." 

A clergyman in the country had a stranger 
preaching for him one day, and meeting his 
beadle, he said to him, " Well, Saunders, 
how did you like the sermon to day ?" 

'* I watna*, sir, it was rather o'er plain 
and simple for me. I like thae sermons best 
that jumbles the joodgement and confounds 
the sense. Oh, sir, I never saw ane that 
could come up to yoursel' at that." 

A conceited young preacher who had as- 
sisted the minister living at Forgue, strolled 
into the churchyard after dinner and en- 
countered John the beadle and parish oracle, 
engaged in digging a grave. 

Our young divine supposing himself to be 
unknown, began to pump the beadle as to 
the opinion held of the brethren who had 
assisted at Forgue. To each query John 
gave out the unvarying response, "Na, sir, 
we dinna like him, he's nae sound: and we 
dinna like him either, he's na sound," clinch- 
ing every decision with the *' yerk" of a 
spadeful of earth on the grave's brink. 

At last the reverend pumper having ex- 
hausted the circle of his brethren of the 
Presbytery, and secretly gratified, no doubt, 



was anxious to hear what was thought in 
the country side about himself, and ventured 

to ask, " Well, now, the parish of has 

got a famous preacher, the Rev. Mr. , 



what do you think of him? is he eoun?" 

"Ah, sir," replied John, with a sly 
twinkle and resting on his spade, " I hinna 
heard him myself, but folk that bae, sayB 
he's a' sound. 

John Brown, grandfather of the author 
of " Rab and his Friends," was once going 
to attend a sacrament at. Haddington. On 
the way he met one of his own people. 
" Whaur ye gaun, Janet, in this warm wea- 
ther ?" 

*'Deed, sir,'* quoth Janet, "I'm gaun to 
Haddington for the occasion, and expeck to 
hear ye preach this afternoon." 

" Very weel, Janet, but whaur ye gaun to 
sleep ?" 

" I dinna ken, but Providence is aye kind, 
an'll provide a bed." 

On Mr. Brown jogged; and, after service ' 
in the afternoon, before pronouncing the 
blessing, he said from the pulpit, " Whaur'e 
the auld wife that followed me frae Whil- 
burn?" 

"Here I'm, sir," uttered a shrill voice 
from a back seat. 

"A weel," said Mr. Brown, "I have faund 
ye a bed; ye're to sleep wi' Johnnie Fife's 
lass." 

The atheist Hume strayed from the path 
he was travelling near Edinburgh, fell into 
a swamp, and sticking fast, begged a woman 
who was passing to give him assistance. 

She passed on, apparently without at- 
tending to the request, but at his earnest 
entreaty came near, when the following 
conversation ensued: 

"Are na ye Hume, the atheist?" 

"Well, well, no matter," said Hume, 
"Christian charity commands you to do 
good to every one.'* 

"Christian charity here or there," replied 
the woman. "I'll do naething for you till 
ye turn a Christian yersel'. Ye maun re- 
peat the Lord's Prayer and the Creed, or 
faith I'll let ye grafel there as I faund ye.** 

The sceptic, afraid for his life, rehearsed 
the required formulas. 
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An old coachman, long in the service of 
a noble lady, gave all the trouble and 
annoyance which he conceived were the 
privileges of his position in the family. At 
last the lady fairly gave him notice to quit, 
and told him he muit go. 

The only satisfaction she got was the 
quiet answer, "Na, na, my lady; I druve 
ye to your marriage, and I shall stay to 
drive ye to your burial." 

Being doubtful of the way, a traveller 
meeting a countryman, inquired, "Am I on 
the right road to Dunkeld?" 

With some of his national inquisitiveness, 
the countryman, instead of answering, 
asked, "Where did ye come from?" 

Offended at the liberty, as he considered 
it, the traveller sharply reminded the man 
that where he came from was nothing to 
him ; but all the answer he got was, " In- 
deed, it's jufft as little to me whar ye'r 
gaun." 

A country habit of making the gathering 
of the congregation before and after service 
an occasion for gossip and business, is here 
referred to. 

A lady, on hiring a servant girl in the 
country, told her she should have the liberty 
of attending the church every Sunday, but 
would be expected to return home at the 
conclusion of the service. 

" Then," said the girl, " I canna engadge 
wi' ye, mem; for *deed I wadna gie the 
crack i* the kirkyard for a' the sermon." 

Mrs. Murray, of Abercairney — of the 
Scotch nobility — dining with a noble family 
in Scotland, was obseryfd to be looking 
for the proper spoon to belp herself to salt. 
Thomas, the servant, was appealed to by a 
member of the family, but he did not seem 
to notice. "Thomas, Mrs. Murray has no 
salt-spoon," was now said more decidedly, 
to which the spoiled servant replied, with 
equal emphasis, " Last time Mrs. Murray 
dined here we lost a salt-spoon." 

A learned weaver on a trial before a jus- 
tice of the peace, spoke often of the "de- 
funct." The justice, not knowing what the 
word meant, was bewildered by its frequent 
repetition. "What's the use o' talkin' so 
much aboot this chield ye ca* the defunct? 



Canna ye bring the man here and let him 
speak for himself?" " The defunct's dead, 
my lord," said the weaver. "0, that alters 
the case," said the justice; "go on, sir." 

With all the sternness of manner for 
which the Scotch are noted, under the hard 
surface lies a breadth of kindly feeling and 
of pleasantry, which takes off the edge from 
a rebuke. Take, for instance, the story, &8 
told by Dean Ramsay, to whom we are in- 
debted for many of these anecdotes, of a 
clergyman who thought his people were 
making a rather unconscionable objection 
to his using a MS. in delivering his sermon. 
They urged, " What gars ye take up your 
bit papers to the pu'pit?'* He replied that 
it was best, for really he could not remem- 
ber his sermons, and must have his paper. 
"Weel, weel, minister, then dinna expect 
that wt can remember them." 

We will cite just one more specimen from 
the same source, by way of additional exam- 
ple: 

At an examination by a minister of the 
flock, previous to the administration of the 
communion, a man was asked, " What kind 
of a man was Adam ?" " Ou, just like ither 
foulk!" The minister insisted on having a 
more special description of the first man, and 
pressed for more explanation. "Weel," said 
the respondent, "he was just like Joe Sim- 
son, the horse couper." " How so?" asked 
the minister. " Weel, naebody got onything 
by him, and mony lost!" 

INSANITY— ITS SUNNY SIDE. 

Do this unfortunate class suffer, as most 
believe? In order to study the anatomy of 
the soul, we have for years been collecting 
a number of works on Insanity. It is a 
curious branch of literature; since like the 
celebrated work of the French philosopher 
and sceptic, they ever remind you of " Vol- 
neys Buina.'* There are many grand ruins 
scattered over our earth's surface. It was 
enough to bring tears, when the writer 
walked amid the noblest temple ever raised 
by mortals, the ruins of Karnac. But while 
we wandered amid those towering desola- 
tions, worthy of the dwellers fabled to dwell 
on Olympus, we asked, what are they, com- 
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pared with an immortal son], the nohlest 
work of God on earth, A 8oul in buiks? 
To the eye of the observer, these desolations 
are comcioui. But to the spirit itself, over 
whose desolation the storm is sweeping, all 
may seem but as a troubled dream. 

If this can be thown to be probable, it will 
greatly relieve many loving friends, soothe 
many aching hearts. One thing is certain, 
that the loss of reason is often esteemed a 
greater evil tlian the loss of life. Death is 
welcomed by friends as a release from woes, 
of which the sane have, as they believe, but 
dim conceptions. 

But after a careful examination of a large 
number of Eubjects, we are irresistibly led 
to conclude that by far the larger number of 
cases are not only unconscious of suffering, 
but actually have often the twilight of joy, 
which frequently breaks forth into brilliant 
gleams of sunshine. 

In a certain institution a dancing party is 
sustained every Tuesday evening. Not un- 
frequently the entire three hundred inmates 
are present. One elegant female, who styled 
herself the Queen, had in front of her drees, 
ihrtt hundred small, but brilliant buttons, 
glittering in the gaslight. That splendid 
living pageant, the .object of pity to her 
friends.was as happy as Victoria or Josephine, 
in their palmiest days. Believe me, gentle 
reader, we firmly believe that that pitied 
inmate of the Lunatic Asylum had an equal 
amount of pleasure, and not a thousandth 
part of their corroding cares or tormenting 
fears. 

"Uneasy sleeps the head that wears the 
crown," is as true in our day, as that of 
Henry VIII., who lived a long life under 
the pelting storm of passion, and left a record 
which not a beggar on earth could envy. 

The mountains of Switzerland reveal to 
the traveller valleys, which for retired peace, 
beauty and loveliness, cannot be surpassed 
by any Arcadia of classic memory. In one 
of these exquisitely secluded villages there 
dwelt one whom all called insane. The 
gentle chamois, with its gazelle eye, the 
flower- fringed glaciers, perpetual chapters 
of grandeur and beauty, the unceasing 
jingle of the bells on their browsing flocks, 
like so many pleasant memories haunting 



the soul, had been his sarroandingi from 
childhood. 

His rea£on was dethroned, but unlike the 
more ferocious, he never needed chains. On 
a certain day he was complaining to his 
parish minister, that he was weary of life. 
Although he had nothing to do but eat, 
sleep, and wander amid the glories and 
sublimities of Alpine scenery, yet ennui 
came, as it had come before a thousand 
times, "an unbidden guest" to the table and 
couch of princes and monarchs. 

His spiritual adviser comforted him by 
saying, that by and by death would come, 
and entering heaven, ho would have rest 
and peace. "Not so," he promptly replied. 
*• I will have to scour the sun every day, 
and hang it out in the morning. Besides, I 
will have to scour the moon every day, and 
hang it out to give light by night. I tell 
you, Mr. Minister, there is no rest for poor 
Johannes in heaven.^' 

These concealed comic veins seem to run 
like leaping, laughing riils through all their 
minds. The dark murderer's thoughts and 
plans are the exception. An aged father 
in London had been under the delusion for 
some time, that his end was drawing near ; 
although his fine health, with all his de- 
rangement of intellect, gave promise of many 
years to come. He concluded, at length, 
that his day for departure had come. He 
requested them to send for his sons and 
daughters to witness his demise. 

He had requested his family to lay him 
out, and invest him in a shroud, and all the 
sad mimicry of death were enacted there. 
As his children gathered round him, he told 
them that he was surprised they did not 
close the shutters, as was usual in case of 
decease. The room was darkened to his 
aged eyes, hut he desired a little gas light, 
so that they could all see what was going 
on. With twinkling eyes, and suppressed 
smiles, the curious whims of their honored 
parent were obeyed. 

As they all stood around him, •* now," 
said he, " before you screw me down, let me 
get out my silver snuff box, and take one 
more pinch, then I will bid you all farewell." 
The ludicrous request of one in the bloom 
of health, was such that his children could 
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restrain themselves no longer. A long, loud 
merry laugh aroused the old gentleman, and 
he concluded that it was not exactly conve- 
nient to die juRt at that time. In a few hours, 
he and his noble band of sons and daughters 
were enjoying the bounties of a hospitable 
table, and the thoughts of death were post- 
poned to an indefinite period in the future. 

In another case, a deranged person became 
displeased with the sunshine. He vowed 
that he would be under no more obligations 
to that orb while he lived. He closed his 
shutters, and lighted his gas, and thus he 
kept his word till death. The numerous 
relatives, friends, and neighbors made a 
thousand jokes as to his gas-light, but he 
was never made to swerve in the least from 
his ridiculous purpose. 

It is stated by Mr. Pinel, that a very in- 
telligent watchmaker became deranged, and 
believed that he had lost his head by the 
guillotine. But through some good luck, his 
poor trunk had been supplied by some kind 
friend, with a head picked up promiscously 
from the pile of heads near that machine. 
Unfortunately, the wrong head had been 
placed on his slioulders. 

The theory that the insane *' live, move, 
and have their being" in Dreamland, ap- 
pears confirmed by an almost universal ex- 
perience. Ask one of the unfortunates about 
such and such a friend's visit, and they seem 
perfectly oblivious of kind acts of husband, 
wife, father, mother, son or daughter. In 
fact, the month or years elapsed during their 
confinement in the asylum, seems a perfect 
blank. 

They admit they have been sick, but never 
insane. Their conduct during this period 
resembles the measured, mechanical move- 
ments of the somnambulist. If we may use 
the figure, they act as if they wore another 
being, over their own, as a mask. Their 
words and']>lan3 seem to spring from a for- 
eign power, and their deeds were obeying the 
invisible waiid of an unknown master. 

Another most remarkable fact is, that 
those who seem to sufifer most, seldom or 
never complain of pain. Our own sympa- 
thies roused to their extreme intensity — 
deeply impressed with a sense of our utter 
helplessness to aid or deliver, we suffer all 



the torture. The insane, absorbed in their 
vagaries, lost amid their own weird thoughts, 
and often amusing plans and comic schemes, 
appear utterly indifferent to all the anguish 
endured by friends. 

After all, we must admit that none but 
an Omniscient eye can pierce the deep, dark 
veil which hangs in mystery between their 
minds and burs; and if that veil is at times 
drawn asideby returning reason, the glimpses 
of sunlight resting on hill and mountain, 
leave the impression that the victims of this 
evil do not dwell in a land of darkness. 
At least we can cherish this theory, (though 
it be a harmless delusion,) when we remember 
the evidence of God's benevolence through 
all the realms of His empire. Observer. 

LIFE SCENES. 

It is not uncommon for two inmates of a 
family, born of the same parentage, and 
dwelling many years under the same roof, 
sharing in the same juvenile sporis, accus- 
tomed to the privileges, and suffering the 
various trials and bereavements incident to 
most families, to arrive at a period when a 
great change comes over them. Their path 
in life which has run together so sweetly 
now diverges, and the future of their ex- 
perience is widely different from the past. 

Thus it was with two loving sisters, trained 
up together in their kind father's house, 
having, through all their childhood and 
youth, only a mutual interest and similar 
anticipations and hopes for the fuiure. 

But the time came when new plans and 
prospects were presented. The sisters had 
arrived at that age when their society was 
sought by kindred spirit^, and among the 
many admirers who frequented their hospita- 
ble home, it was not surprising tliat one 
should present himself ad a suitor of Lucre- 
tia, the elder sister, whose personal attrac- 
tions, cultivation of mind and domestic hab- 
its were such as to win the a I miration of a 
young gentleman, whose family had for 
many years been on terms of intimacy with 
that of her father. 

After having finished his studies abroad 
and returned home, this attractive young 
man was often seen tripping over the plains 
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to the residence of (his young lady, where 
his visits were cordially received by this 
gentle confiding one, whom he hoped one 
day to call his own. Clarence was an only 
son. His father was reputed wealthy, and 
his family moved in the highest circles. In 
offering his hand to Lucretia he could pre- 
sent to her bright prospects, and many were 
the fair promises for the future. The at- 
tachment between them was ardent, and 
both their families were pleased with the 
engagement. 

The summer months passed rapidly and 
pleasantly, and scarcely a cloud intervened 
to mar the enjoyment of the parties. After 
retiring to rest one night, the younger sis- 
ter asked of Lucretia, " Are you expect- 
ing to marry Clarence?** After a pause 
Lucretia burst into tears, and said, " Oh, I 
wish he was a Christian." She had heard 
it intimated that his habits were not alto- 
gether correct, that he had been known oc- 
casionally to take a social glass, buy expen- 
sive cigars, and frequent the billiard-room. 
His explanations, however, when he visited 
her again, removed the unhappy impressions ; 
her fears were banished, the strength of 
early attachment prevailed, and her love 
was stronger than ever. 

The opening of the new year was fixed 
upon as the time to unite this youthful pair 
in bonds " for better or for worse." • The en- 
gagement was sealed, elegant entertainments 
were made for the occasion, all parties re- 
joiced, and high hopes were cherished that 
they would live happily together and be- 
come valuable members of society. 

But soon a disposition on the part of the 
bridegroom began to develope itself, which 
no one knew so well as the young man's 
father, who discovered that the son had been 
squandering his property from time to time 
to a considerable amount, and that he was 
not trustworthy. 

His father provided a comfortable resi- 
dence for his family, but declined to secure 
a home to him in his own name, as had been 
expected — although he gave him a share in 
his business — which so exasperated the young 
man that he gave loose to his long concealed 
propensities, and in a few months fears were 
indulged, and publicly expressed, that Clar- 



ence was indulging in habits which must end 
in his ruin. Alas for his poor wife, it could 
not be kept from her, neither could it be 
kept from discerning friends, that the course 
he was pursuing would bring untold misery 
upon his family, and ruin and remorse upon 
himself. The march was on a direct line, lo 
direct that it required no prophet to foretell 
the result of the life he had commenced. 

It was not many months before this hope- 
ful, trusting wife began to have seasons of 
anxious waiting for the return of hor loved 
one to his nicely prepared meals, and long 
and lonely evenings witnessed her tears. 
Her night watchings, as she stood with the 
door ajar, listening to the footsteps passing 
by, waiting, waiting long for her husband, 
were painful as they were touching; and 
sometimes despair led her to go forth in pur- 
suit of him, but always returning with a 
still heavier heart. The conviction was 
forced upon her that there was more attrac- 
tion at the billiard-room and-card table and 
in the saloon, than with her and her infant 
nestling. Sometimes at a late hour his boon 
companions, with gamblers' politeness, led 
him to the door of his house, and there left 
him for his ever watchful wife to help him in 
as best she could. 

Years thus passed. Business failed. A 
family increased. Every attempt to recover 
him to a respectable position proved un- 
availing. The father and mother who had 
looked upon him in early childhood as the 
delight of their eyes, now wept over him 
with bitterness, while his heart-broken wife 
continued to perform her accustomed duties 
in her family, and with assistance of friends 
brought up her children in habits of indus- 
try, and fitted them to provide comfortably 
for themselves. But the gray hairs of the 
father and mother were brought down with 
sorrow to the grave. ^^^ 

The care-worn wife lingered wfl^aralysis 
and a broken constitution many years, and 
sank into a premature death. The children 
were scattered, and no one was left to care 
for the wretched man who had made himself 
a fugitive and a vagabond upon earth, suf- 
fering from neglect, and in view of the past 
exclaiming, "remorse, remorse!" and once 
attempting suicide. 



Our Mhcdlatty. 



kin.lrod f[.ir 



Bcquaintaiic 



!)1. Vt inrrcKBcd in iDtercnc nil the day: 
]<»°^(l, anil ripi'n-d into wnim Netc-eu and 
&flV.':tioii al the liomwleai!. and in the dp- 
ligiilful ]ir'jrr!imiiiic!i beiit.tlh the Biat*ly 
tins, on tl;e tianba ot tl.e "fait rivpr." As 
n rc^Dlt, » noto was j'lai-ed iu thp lani ut' 
Crlia. tlic youiin-T if tl'*-"-* 8ia("t, whipli she 
rtnd with soiii<:iliing of lliu cm>.iij;i villi 
wbkli it WAS diiutiilepa pnnntd. Sli<> hud 
pltdgci) hfrsfiir' in aarly lifa nfver tj en- 
couraErc t!ia attttilions of Hny innn. 'lut one 
•f d''rida-lly rjl'giouK priuciplos. Slie liad 
time for for^ider^itioo, ml caliuly madu up 
h^r mii^d tLiit iliii young roan nua eiicU a 
line, and llial rruvidunfv bad dc^i^^nnd tliut 
lie should be iier companiou for lif'J. 

Kh:r Bpprepriata arrange re en Is, in d;;e 
line Uiey eniercd ilieir njiv lioniB, undfci 
ptei»ar.t. and oomforlablu circuii.^flancti. 
The wan--^'>inB Wlon of the first d^iy Uing 
piw-ej. and llifir first meal at home tali-n, 
tie family a,[ ar wak etecl^d and llic incr-nso 
of |>rHUDiTHri^ : the altar alw:iyii to mand, 
and tlie ninrninf; and evening nacrinoe over 
t> be olFi-red. This ih<y felt was t:„-ir auf«- 
gtiard from the tf.rmR prt-Iiclid to fall upon 
ll.u '-familitsliiut knowoot th.- Lord .lor 
call npr.n bif nanin." Aa timu [,:i.'<ed. th;," 
obr^rvaiim wai not without ila iidliipnce 
upon tlifnii-i.-iv. ■, and th=irlov.d onps al»o. 
Tbc! riVM.,'n.j'> /nd regnrd thfir children 
Icaine-I to nay to iW-crni liutlin and duties 
were i.ovcr ctia,:'^d, and the boi.aihnld jii- 
itructionp treasure :1 up were never forgotten. 
TliiB ftiiiiiii were pubjecl to llic trials, hBIil'- 



betwcon two reatraintd it iniposes upon 
1 the Palihath- | pencrt. being intended 
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ii:<>ial l;id<d- 



tbe b:'^t ^ 



tioiit 



ndber 



If Ibaf are tbe a 



inkiu^!. arc uuiid by them to im;reaso 
rr.th«rthan diniinish the ^-inoo and happi- 
Mf-r* of thoee who ijuiMly and culialy yield 
theinpnlvei to tli"in. 

Their children call Iheni bleared, and in 
tlieir declinin({ days love to do wha.t lies in 
llieic power fur their iiaj'pinesn. Having 
been in thuir early yean lanlructad from the 
livbly oraclpr, they have tinned their Hiepa 
into ihe ways of winJoiii, and nre thus Iha 
crown and t",Uiry of Ihnir parfiiU. 

It is certain that a r.onrre of i<'dli;?h Indiil- 
geDi;e will leud the victim In ruin ; luJ it ia 
ai rertiin that "liio path of iho jiiat is as the 
Eidiiicig lif;ht, tbat b\,\aa) iuor<- aud mora 
uuto th.; ptirfect day." J. A. P. 

DR. IIOTOKSMRMO]:lAL. 
Th( ccjc.iueiiir.ration of thi comph'tion of 
<.\w fifiiutli ynar ot Dr. HodjjcH i'.mnei:!iun 
ivith tbii Princ.'-loa Tiicploj;ic.U ^-emiaary 
WK3 iho gicat Prepbylerun evimt of Iha 
past season. On the J^th of April a !iio;lu- 
nientwas rcarvd which, unlike iiiunnnieiitu 
generally, which only Mi ro iho patt itud 
the ftiture, will osst ila iuHuiiiue joivei fully 
in the direction of c 



3 ^JO.OOO ei,'. 



sr.di.p 



1 thi^ 



lint of the Ilocii^e 



inary t 



«ide 



>nt ; the large gathering of thn 
eater and )os<wr lights of divinity, and <.ha 
rong local and pergonal nilrncliuna it im- 
ied, iaanotlier; and the publli-hed coUec- 
un of addrewBi and intidf-nl* of the day, 



heritage of ivan. but in a!l, the Lord has 


when it appenrri. will be yet anot: 


or. An- 


dealt wilh (hem in j^reiil, murcy, and niingiud 


other gratifying fent^'re »«? the 


■resonta- 


lh:Fs;n[^ with ihciii all. 'Ihcir t,wf:\ct.. 


lion tu Dr. Hodge of a privtte 


purao of 


priviU-i/eii ar.U enj..yiueiits, thro-.ph a long 


*i.".C"nl, made up by a loninbutio 


u of bi« 


series f.f yea:?, 1 .ave been very m^tuy and 


fri.:nd<. 




grenl, '.) that o;k-n their cup bus ai'uiiud to 


Vuw can iinagiro the labor \.k' 


essnry to 


run .iver, ar.d w!!!, fullnfts of h-tart they 


bring to a fotus the intere.<i whicii th 


a d^-moji- 


can f..y, ".^ui'dy (-' ■od:ic«=; and nienry have 


Btralion proves tohave been Jirfu^id 


Ihrougu- 


follow.;.! iia all tho days of our hff;." 


out tho Uhiirch, and to the cn^rey i 


iJ pet-e- 


Twy think ll;ey .an add ihs tcatimony of 


varnnge of the friend a:,d asfod;. 


> of Dr. 


their erperii.i,e8 that "godliness ia profita- 


IL^Jgo, by whom llie iiiertfrial w 


4 eel oj 


ble aa tcgaids il.rj life that now is." The 


f.7ot, full credit should be given. 
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AiToTHKii AsTERioD.—Dr. Pelcrp, of the 
Litcli field OUorvatory, Ifamii*'in College, 
discovered anolher asieroid nt 2 oVlork on 
Wc.lii-sd.iy morn in:: tlio ITtli of April. It 
Wf>.8 in 11 liours C^ iiiinut«s and 'ij ec^ond:* 
of riglit a>."ension. and in four df-grccs an J 
46 miuntos scuili declination, with a retro- 
grade i:nii':n of o9 seconds towards the 
north, thr»e minutes per day. It is a etar 
of betwer>n the eleventh and twelfth magni- 
tudes. 

Snaj:fs. — It is calculated that the total 
numln-r of ppocies of snakes now known is 
about eleven hundrtd, of which nine hun- 
dred arid LWi^nty are re]»rw:ented by speci- 
mens n the British Museum. 

XrroNiTC. — Xylonite is the name of a 
newl}' discovered preparation chcmicolly 
allied to gun cotton, and designed a^ a sub- 
stitute for india-rubber in many respects. It 
is formed by the action of nitric acid on 
woody fibre. It will make waterproof fab- 
rics ol any color, aLd can be washed and 
ironed like ordinary linen or cotton cloth. 

Goi.i. r«'R CoLORiyG. — The gold which is 
usetl to Color rul y glass does not combine 
chemi'MlIy wiih other substances which make 
up the gla.>?, bnt is merely dissolved by them. 
Thisb.a^ been ascertained by aCJernian chem- 
ist. TJie amount of gold required to produce 
the ruby oolor is oiily some ten ihoutandlhs 
parts of the glass. 

TnK Wl.vttifr BvRrAL'.--The flloucester 
(^^as^.^ At.ivfriicr states that "not lorn; 
since, on a j.«TfL<;tly r.-ilm day, about fifty 
vessels wer<^ tf-on lyii-g nl anchor in Lllouooc;- 
ter Harbor, on account of a coming storm 
predicted 1 y the Weather I'nreau. Tl*:' 
service," it »<.lds, '• as it is alrea<ly organized, 
is of incaloulablo advantage to farmers and 
seafarers." 

Puiir Water foi; Asiuais. — Professor 
Law, of OornoU Univeri-ity, tiiinks he has 
demonstrite^l that the miik C'f cowa com- 
pelled l.< drink stagnant water, is lull of the 



fungi or vegetable organisms that abound 
in such water. The moral is, tliat cow;? 
should have an abundance of pur*.- w,it»»r if 
w»* expect them to be liealtisy and to gi'.i"' 
good milk. 

To MAKE Candles Burs I>i>:i.v.— To 
make u candle burn dimly all hi^jhl In a 
sick room, put powdered salt on du- oaii'.iie 
till it reaches the black i»art of il.u v. ick. 

FinE-rnooF SjiiNCLf:^. — Accr.idiL,rr to ihe 
Firtman't Journal, fhincks ar<. reiid« red 
well nigh firf»-proof by t!ie ajf'lic.'iUf.n of \ 
wash coniposed of lime, salt, aiid line san'i 
or wood ashes. It mnv It apilied w;ih :i 
whiiewath-brush. The Oider il.i, t}.jni:lr,»< 
are, the more useful the apj-iica'-iou »vili 
prove. 

ExT'AHSioN OF BofKS. — rroff-p^or N"iks: 
reports that a block of gneiss, ZiA feet jon;;, 
on biing fi-rced from its quarry bi.u, ex}'anded 
in lengtii an inch and a half, which iliu.-trateB 
the i-everity of jiressuro to whali i-.».k? are 
subjected in their beds. 

Toisosous Colors. — It is rot in coloring 
wall paj>er alone ihat poisonous pipm«;nis are 
used. They are found in confoctiosery and 
pastry. Ornaments and toys are colored with 
iheny-. A green block of paint in a toy bo> 
of waler colors was found on analysis to 
contain 8.<S0 grains of arsenic. 

Ar.TinoiAL Light. — The Gern:an Ci.< mist, 
Landsb*"-^'. nays that artificial lit;ht coi.tu.n? 
'vfO per c^nt. of caiorinc rays, wnile sui: light 
containb only 50. To this difurf. nco he 
a.^rribes the disa£^rce.ible efTect c-f nit;ficial 
I'.glit up::i ihe eyes. By jassing the li;iht 
through alum or mica, tLe caU'iiCo ravMxrc 
iiiUr<.ey)tc.l, and this uij».-b.asa!.t i licet is 
obviated. 

V.iK Porr/s Bull Against Tiir: Oomtt. — 
In 14'»0 a majznihccnt comet w.is viMble 
throughout all Kurope. Its tail i;" faid lo 
have been 00° in length. Its apj»':arance 
excited universal terror, in co'isequ-^Mce of 
its beirg simultaneous with the capture of 
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Constantinople by tho Turks. To averi its ! irnportant constiturnta in tlic I'O ly. Kvcrv 



dreai-*.] and evil influence, Pope Calixtus IT 
orJcro'l prayorrf to bo ofTrtr^d up in all tlic 



snho'jl boy i«j acfinainted wiilj Ihc'so strange 
metals, fiodium and potassium, for bo ba** 



ohurcbee; r»nd ho also, in a famous Bull, Poen thc-m fla^b into a brilliant n.Mnio when 



anat'.r>matiz!^3, at tijo sanio timo, the Turks 
and the conurt. This is the " iJulI and the 
ooinet*' alludod to in connection with Presi- 
dent Lmcolna Kinanciuaiion Proclamation. 



thrown upon water. The b:.dy rontains two 
and a quarter ounces of the lorjr.'fr, and a 
half ounce of iho latter motal ; on'>ugh for 
all ne->dod oxporinniDtal purj'o^es in tho 
schools of a largo city. Tiifj twelve grains 



The Wokk or Wi?:r:3 axd Sands. — Sandj*. 
carried by strong and steady winds passing ^^ niagnosium wouhi bo ampb^ in <iiiantity 
ov..r rock^ oftt-:. wear theik smooth or cover I ^° '''^'^' *^^'^ '"'^^^'^^ ^^^'^^ ^'^'" ^ ■'"^'^" rockets, 
them with groove? an 1 scratches, a.^ noticed i °'" ^''^'^b^' *° ''''''^^'^ "■ ^'t^''^' whi,^h, under 



and fi^inrt-d by Mr. Blake in ilie granite 
rt;i'.Ics at Sun Ij'-rnardino Pass, Caliiornia. 
Quartz rocks wvr.-^ there four.d polished, tlie 
Kolter feldspar b'^ng cut away ; wdicre the 
latter liad l.oen protected by garnets, projec- 
tions wero left, tipped with the hard garnets, 
pointing like finciers in tho direction of tlio 
wind. (.)n th'> Puriac<^ of the great Colorado 
drricrl the i>{.b!)Ies are finely polished by 
the drifting sind, or variously grovod, ac- 
cording to tho hiirdnesj of their substance. 

Mt:ei:uMS roR Spi:i:ial OnjK<:TS.— Each of 
the mo;e prominent museums of natural his- 
tory in ()c'rm:iny, is devoted to .«iO!no speci- 
alty, in which the managers strive to obtain 
perj«clion. Thus the Frankfort museum is 
larg'rly devoted to th'> zoology of ^^or^h- 
eaetern Africa; in the Vienna museum the 
main objf.'t^ of attention are tho fresh water 
iishes of F.uropo; at J^remon is to be found a 
remarkably lino <'ol!ecticn of African birds; 
and the i:^!',iUgart and Darnisladt rans»'uma 
coniuin the mo<t complete and valuable cabi- 
net3 of South iJerman fo'3sils. Kxoept at 
great continiMital centres ci learning, tlie ad- 
vantage which natural history museums 
could dcijuiit' by the pursuit of spei:ialties, 
and pariiculnrly of such a*; are connected 
with the r<gionp round about them, is mani- 
fest. 

PjIOSPilf'Rl'fl IN TUI. HuM.\i{ P.ODV. — Of 

phosphorus every a<l4li persou carriL'.- onough 
f 1 J pounds) about with Iiim in his b^dy to 
make at b^ast four thousand of the ordinary 
two '.ent pai:k:iges of friction matches, but 
ho does not havtj .juite sulphur enough to 
comj)lete that quantity of the little incendiary 
combustib! ■'!*». This phorpborus exists in tho 
bones and la tho biain, and ii one of the most 



favorable conditions, f-ould be set-n U*t a dis- 
tance of twenty miles. 

Oloht. Lrc.iiTNisf..— (Jlobeliplitiiing is one 
of the my.-teries of meteorological science, 
which, as yet, has wholly failed to account 
! for its variouai phenom'.-na in a saiiffa«tory 
manner. lie most obvious jioculiarities are 
its globular form and the slownt'>- of its 
motion fiom the clouds loilic earth, so that 
it can easily bo followed with tlie eye. Its 
occurrence is most frequent in those localities 
where ibo danger from ordinary liglitning 
is greatest. It was the belief oi Arago — 
and his belief is^hared by mar.y pbysici.-ls — 
that a }'er8on struck by oidinary lightning 
never soee tho Hash. AVith globe lightning 
the coutiary is thought to be ilio f.ict. Soly- 
k oil", an 'ingraver, who, with I'roi'ossor Kich- 
mann, tho physioibt, w.i^ stru.k by ligiitnlng 
of this sort in the year 17*».'5, Fiib^r.ju»fntly 
recovered, though the profe;-5S(>r w.s killed; 
and he distinctly describtMi tlienppearance of 
the thunderbolt as a globular flauu*. Mr. P. 
A. Proctor stares that it is in t'lO power of 
the eleciri<:ian to r?produc^' all tho pheno- 
mena presented by lightiiin^. exc«.'])t those 
exhibited by globe li;jhtning. 

Tir." Transit OF Vknus. — Tn loss than two 
years a celestial event wili Ov-« -ir. ^he import- 
ance of which is so great tba: ^h^i govern- 
ments of two continents are prcj^aiiiig to ob- 
serve it p.ccuratelv. It is stvled a transit of 
Venus, and the day of its Ot^cnrr(?i«:e is De- 
cember 8, 1'^TI. Tho planet Ven'i« will pass 
like a black spot across the sun's ili^c. It 
will be a matter of little ap[':ircnt eignili- 
canco to the masses, yet astronoi:i<'rs regard 
it as the most importa;^t astronomical event 
which has occurred for many years. By ob- 
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serving: it, a unit of ineasurcmf'^t will he | cir»'*l«> thirty inrhes in •liamtter, i ii(»le'l to- 

gt'ther wiiii crdinary pastf , and ton^t.!ld^;t-d 
un-icr a hylraulic j»r*-s.-ur<i of aboni :l"ee 
liuiiJre<l ton?. This hlook, aftri hr-i:;::f U-wiv 
dried lor ncnrlv two weeks in u. -r^ i?onpo, 
is turned and fitted in a coijiuk-.t pa '.tern 
lalho. The turning; tool i? l:k*; t}.jt. iiai-^ ior 
iron, but the spetifl is ahoiit th*.- v^u-.* \i*\9 
us«*d for l»ri«»9. Tuis block, th-i*- tinned lo 



obtained AjT ibe comi'Utation of all distancen 
in ! lie solar syn* in. Heretofore the uitoianco 
of the c-rii'iii Irom the par. has been taken as 
the unit ol meahureixient. but no one has 
been abl-j to demonstrate just how long that 
unit is. Yor a 'ccg time it was regarded as 
nine'v-fiv- inillions of miles, it has been 
latvly .<«hoit».nt;<l to a trifle over ninety mil- 



lions, and the eiishth of l;c-cou^bt.r, 187-1, it^ \ fit trie tire, is of course somewl.M li^r^^f-r. la 
ex|'cct«:d to Ft! tie the m;itter accurately for . or«i(rr to insure a jicrfect 111. A I ylrniilio 



ail tjm*. . "Ilio it.-ult id to bo obtained bv 
ii.'.'ah>,.'"iiiii the aii^!<s whioh right lines from 
the pi^.iitt to two difl'':rc:i* points of observa- 
tion on the earth make v. ith a right line 
joining t!jc two points. Thus will be known 
th».' base 2nd two angles of a triangle, from 
which tii'^ iiiiiiudo n'.ay be easily ccmymiod. 
When tiji- aliitud^ is knvwn it will servo as 
a } ard tliik whit^h ran be applied to a.l dis- 
ta ICC?* ar.d iiin^ses incur j-vstcm. Of courfci- 
it Is esbi-r.ii:u to be very sure of the exact 
bearing* of tho sj .;t fn^ni which the observa- 
tions are m.mU:. To d«'terrcine th«vc fact?, 
tho Aue-tiian ^;over!'.nvnt has upprz-priated 
eighty tiious'iK'i ii'.»riin to equip a recon- 
noiterint' txi.'-ditiin to F<'ioct places for the 
location of liio ob'-'.-rvors' instruments. Tht 
r^>rtli ti'-rrnun governt.Mjnt has appropriated 
fifty ihou-and doii-ufi for piej aratyry move- 
nifnts. Aid T ••> lessor Henry and other 
scientifi'- meu are urging Congress to appro- 



].r!:i*o !^l.""^<;'"i lor extensive and thorough 
pr( j);iratioii f'»r obsf.rving it. It will ho j wore not water-tight, 
vihibio fro:n the islands oi the South Taoiiir 
and Indinn ocean-s. Th^ latt transit wis in 
17'-, ati J at that, time ?<.'vcral P'.urojioan 
governun nts nu «!•> liberal aripropriatioiia to 
enallo t!i-. ir a-i-trcnoinvr!? to take observa- 
tions. 



pre:-.-ur*' of about fo'jr hundred loi.? .r then 
ii'od Uj lorce th-j block inl<i it. jlw-je The 
tire is heated nearly lo the '"•oiiiiig point of 
water, thus insuring a peri"e.''t bearing when 
cool Wh'-Ti the j.aj-er block is in liie iatbe, 
a suitable bole for a cast iron lui'. is borvi 
tliroMjuh the centre. This hub has a wr.h: 
llange upon one end. Covering tip wholt *.f 
cac!; side of the wheel are two ^A". plait- t: 
Niiivav iron bi^ih-r Dlate, which fit a«;;»iM*?r 
a siiouider turned in thu tire. Tlie h'il it 
forred in after these jihites aru in nlafo, t'iO 
flange, on its outer end, of cour:". imldir j; thft 
oui>ide plate firmly in its j ho.e. »SixtC'.-iA 
bolls in ti-e outer edge of the platrs r-jn di- 
r*. ily thiough the paper, and hold 'jvery- 
thing fust; eight bolts go through the i]ant«i 
of the hub, secuiing the whole, and makiiig 
the who«d, so far as its intf-rior is c;)ncerntfd, 
waterj-roof. The paper it.^elf is }''iint*:d 
before it goes into il.« wheel, and is p"rf»H"tiy 
secure against danpness, ovc-n if tliO wheel 



Paiiik Cwi WnrKi.«.--The A'^r/.'j..., '/'' Car 
lUn.il. r tl.u>. dt.-r.nbes i-apcT car wliccls, the 
niiterial ')( wliich 1.: straw-b«':ird, in all re- 
s|><^^L.s the -ail.. L"S tiiMt Wi-fd in the manu- 
faiti.;f of ]japf;r bo\»ri, and nun!" of wheat, 
ry^', or fiat y^triiw. Tho tiru is of eleel, and, 
wlion t'lrn' d i;]» ro;i\]y Ic'r tho tilli»ig, is UiatJi.- 
t'j tiJj.M-r iUi^idf'.so tiiat tlje inside diameter on 
the liang'-. 'v\ one eighth of an inch smaller 
than on «li'» other. Tho body of the wheel is 
a pai>cr block made of Ktraw board, cut into 



AMEnicAx Solar Kclitse Oi.rKrVAiios--. 
— It apj'ears, says the Si.icr,fii' A in''/i'a->, 
from a recent olhcial r-pcrt ui i'r'.'tcsro: 
} if-rce of tho Coast Survey, tiiat the ti:*^t 
total eclipse of tho sun, visible in the I'mr-d 
StaiJ:s, was lu-it of June, i'^t »3. 11 -.s wa> 
a'^ '..ral'ily ob<t rvod at several points, aiid .i 
V}ilual;le jainting made of it. Wu wme nc : 
lavored with another anlil that oi N. vcinb-i- 
;^0, Ih.'.t, wh-.cii was observed by iL. »'. 
i'yi.n'. Ksq., of lioston, at Beaufort, .S. C. A 
thiid eciii)se did not occur until l-^OO; iienrt*. 
at that time this wonderful piienoiuiMioii 
was, for most American astronomer.-^, a mat- 
ter of hearsay. The path of the echpso of 
July IS, 1^60, was from Washington Terri- 
tory to the north of Labrador, and thenco 
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hf-Tf-.tss tlie ocean to S'pain. This cclipfie was 
observed by ex in^i: lions organized under the 
Superinti-ndent of the Coast Survey, and 
tl.<: n'Siilu* arc pnbiidhod in Ihe report for 
that vf'ar. It was alao ohferved by thn as- 
irononicip of «i»veral g(>vtTni:nent8 abroad, 
and was tiio tir^t total eclipse which \vds 
j'hotograjho 1. In JSi''»S, British, French, 
and CiL-riaan expeditions wore litted out for 
t::t* ol'Horvatioii of a total f-clip^ie in India. 
<,>'! this oocasiou briiliunt discoveries were 
ii.ivie in rogaid to the spectruri of certain 
r- :«•: colored j-roniinonco? seen about the sun 
i<t such tiriios, mid these diacovoii'.^s have 
b'^en incrtariniz m interest ever fiincc. In 
Ibfi*.', annlhor iota; eclipse was visible in the 



Uniied States. It was observed by parties 
organized by the Coast Survey and (»iM*r 
government bureaus. The results weie of 
high iniportance. rhotograpl.'i of the entire 
corona were taken foi iI.m lirst time. The 
lirst observations were made upon the si^v- 
trum of the corona. The radial polariza- 
tion of the corona was (i\bl observed vrith 
care, an<l the forn»er knowk-<ige of the sub- 
ject was advanced in every direction. Tho 
results of these two eclipses were of yi:oh 
importance in regard to one of the chief 
eciontific problems of our time, the constitu- 
tion of the sun, as to excite the profound'*t 
interest throughout the whole civiliznd 
world. 
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T»>r. S'.rKirrrF Or l^nrs». Witli Tun^f, P-fftlms 
Jlyi'ins an-i spirit mil ^on^;^.. fU'i*i||(:i.<'ii iVir Public 
WiMship :iiwl Piivoti* bevntion Wjth NotoM on 
tli«» tMifiii ■•f liy;mis. N«?w York: A. D. V. 
Uaii'ioli.l) A (.o. ("Jnio. pp. rt'J'y. 

li i;; hard to jndjie of thu merits of a book 
v.'tirn the lirst oneslion which meets us con- 
<;erni>'.ir ii is itJ» ri;;ht to exist at all. This 
'.';•: loiUion was made by a (/0Dimitt<-c of the 
S«*.«?ion of the Hri'-'k Presbyterian Church in 
New York City, and though intended origi- 
nally tor a sinule church, it will, of course, 
M^i k entrance into as many of our churches 
as possible. If Lhaoi-, instead of order and 
UTiifo:mity in our ?ervi':o of praise, be do- 
tire 1, the appearance of this book will fur- 
tiicr that, [•ur[io.se. A t'oniniittee of the 
C« :i ;iai ^^.■^FeTllbly, as is well known, is en- 
j£.'\'.L*<l in propsniug a Church Hymn and Tune 
Book, and our congregations in need of 
FOHK. thing now will naturally await their 
fr.'t^icfinjing work. Intrinsically, this one 
aj'p'ars ♦<» be a j^ood collection, and js got 
up ly prinrvr nnd hinder in a most un- 
exceT.iio:;:tb!e ^•tvie. Ihe names of tunes 
Kli\>uld lif in lii'jj'r type, the table of con- 
tf-nts shoi.ld h«i>.i've times as long, and the 
ntiTfiljer ol verses of many of the hymns 
hJiould h(: shortened. The object of Hyninnls 
if> nut to perpetuate the work of poets entire, 
and a hymn of more than live ver-'es i«< 
li^Dost always a superfluity. There are 



hymns here of nine and ten ver^^es, nnd 
Wijat arc the choir and congregation to do 
when the minister forgets to designate the 
versos to be sung- 

I'KiNrrTCs C'LiroR. during the T':i;;lilefrithrot»lur*r. 
PySttmufi l»jivje.« AN'xando:, uti Aluiniiu.-, >'«-'w 
Y«»rk : Ansou i). F. Ilatidolj'ii »v (.'o. i«vo, iip. 3Lti. 
Prioc, S-.-'-'i. 

Ail factorship is known by the work it 
turns out, and by this rule, with J>r. Ait.x- 
ander's book for a guide, any one mav see 
how truly illustrious I'rinf'eton CoIIoit'- is. 
When our younger colleges have as many 
years to count as hhe now ha**, as muci» miiV 
be said for them, perhaps: but it is no d-s- 
para;j;enKnt ol others to rrknowh-dgy and 
lejoicein th»j fame of rnnceton. Thougii it 
is true that 

"Virtiio, iif.t rrllinc sun.-, tlio mind niatnr*'?," 
yet there are scnio things that can rot he at- 
tained v\ithout rolling nuns. And wdl has 
rrin''«itrtn improved the time allotted to Iut. 
Of fW-l graduatt;:*, the lives of 640 are 
sketched in this volume, all dating froiu the 
last century. Of the?.^ a large nu'nbor were 
nMn:«terp, and nearly all were nrof*^.«>iii -r 

1 o 

Christians. Many were I'rosident.-i <;f oo! 
leges, and one, J;ime3 Ma.iison, was Prt.-i- 
dent of the United Stales. "Who .pn e*;ti- 
mato the inlluerce of an institution with 
such a record? l.et all who are founding 
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college*' v/ith (lie lior..* \\ I'.t t!.-; ^'hui-fh as i t-ens'.l liiiif"^ of tlie fiijirl-'' niri''"<i. \ j-rv IV.Ar. 

well us tlj( Staif iiiMv j<'.:p tbe prG:j:. bi: en '.v** ti.iiik, v/ill i.-o wu'lo arqn:\ii!» -l U-r t^'• 

c«*'uri»cf"d iiv tlio \.y^\ !..;t-Ty of l:'ri:;cotoT;. lii-t tinio uitii tl o*f' ovilr. \vlir»'* tl.oi: wl.o 

, . . ii'iow of iliMn s-:^ifirii j[.;t, :i;"'iL: '..I'ti th,- 

WA!.Ki*r, w:i <.«'iy 'I lit; l.i:-- i . .il \. n.. c'^ir.- 1 , , , *• . 

Iiv K.,nit;' i In-iiji-;- I'rxi* A-irh -r .. :i.. . .".W'tWii'lji*}, Xlv. saiUtarv. n"C"J. :•• ■.; .i- 

To r.-.l-:-:r,..ni.- :., i^l r. wit!, il.- . ^ ,, ' »5 = M'"^: =•• «'- Iv. •.:- .iv-n.. -.;:■ ••.... lor 
of tV i;i..i.:>...n !..:; cr^ -.A \- Ik ]Wr '-''' ■'' ^^''^ '^ ^^ ^^^" ^'^^^ '''^ ^'"1" ^ ^'^ '^^*^- 

>[>ir!l, IS lo W.i '■ ';j Mi titj i'lil? C"! ii^:!.:. ^ »' ^ ^- 

M- 1 ^ .: 1 1 ' •» i.,^ „ .„;" . , , ' '-ir. :iii!i:i<:v as it wap i.;;:i.*l:.:i ir.-.ii'IrrMi \ .■■n.- 
with L'l'.iiL t.r.'n;;«i.iJ. . , , I 
UoiwMan. T'y r T 7"-.*r«!'M ;!. P. I>., P- ■^•••'■■"r in • st"rk ,\:rnui.rif-, l.H.-pus oil ar-l jrii".'.;-!; o^m 

ih-; yc;.i..»'l mI' 'riiCnl.iL'* . Bo<>t(>ll • "iiiviTSMV l .1 • i .1 i i l • 

lA.i.l... ,1 -C;..!...-) i!.,.....u: Lee A M..V=.:1. ' !'-"'='' ""'' "''- ' '■"'"'•'■^ me;!lo.N ...; rjbb.nv 
-n^is i> i,no.'-.-. va;..iriM.-, r,.ldition to th.. i '"= "'■■^"-!"'--'"'?- •■>^- ^•■■"i-^V..- u- n..-nl..r« 

i;n»;ii«»i.U'.- o; W'TU.- ■.vl.:.-i. n..u,. .».'■ !>ri.". lit -IS t • '■ j 

. rr- . » . . .1 1 .'.•■. *^,. .■ till.:"' will 1 «' a IriiCf! ur'vii jJ'.LM ^i.t- •» i<. 

an 'jiMin i! '\' ;•■.;_ v, lu «}•• i"vivalwi lutorort , » <f 

in \\i<'. i'lr^J-a JI'mI \V.r!: .)f ("tu: T. Tirl^r A I'.'Kr.ii\ i .ur^. Or.;:in.'il IIi;i'. .r- i- i»; i .'iu-i«. 
, , , . . . ... ' M»" «; ii;:*. M. rjil.«r ^i.ii.-i: '.i \:,ri;»"ir 

the n-.i 1 01 '-! M'.f i'. \\^(• .Mr.in.l '«I.S(!..nr:.'3 lr.n;i>" 'IlM- M:r:iii- .- -.j- ." "'J ?-..;:» 

uvon v;\^^].•r•t.^.• I!.-..!-,: y. and Kj ^.-nJ.iHl I >'-'*i-." '■i''- lto-'--« : l-'-^ a -;..-r.» ■ . 
'riifol.-Liy. I.'ii iiT IliL- i:ta([ of Manii i sta- . '^''t' f»r. i oij^l.t »;f Ui' i^.. iiuloj^.:' are :;,r 
T:i>.N. 1.0 :i;"^urt**-r tl.-> X* w Kra. l!i.. Kf.ord. | J' •i''"". :ir;;i t!;'. last four .or k;!).-:- /.jiruilCM 
tljo ll':;::'-:..'-.- 'if J- -a.- v.A li.-; I);.-.r.::y ol i '-"''y- 
•I.^Hih av-i f... v.'rk .-..■ iJ;iuc.I \mi:i vc'y , ,-,,.,.. ..^ Xo,-,.,,.;, ivrf.- 1 Hf:o. \ I ... ;. , 

va-«..'iM • nr l.r;..;i-"rt. Ail wlo liavo r. :/l . •■:''•■>• ^>^ K. M VV. I'MHidoipi.i .. .\ Jr-.^i .Ma. 

''..,. . , ... t' ". i"i». 4I.> 1'. it;c;. jl.:ti. 

■•rri-i..,' i:;:! {.•!{ i[ ti. lo tie w rV. -.: r-. \ . , ,.^ , . . 

:iia.-'ir i';;ii i •!:.-isf.:ri il fv nuiv i.-iv-' <ji- . , . , . 

srnt«'i fi'Tn r' ■■ '■! il^ nii'i'.-r ].. ^>i:!Mr/,_ v, i.; f-*^' , / i 

, ,. , i;j"Jave wjiilo w* ljv« . a kI^^'I' '» "."i'jv; of 

Ti... III. .■• •..-.iit. Ij ICiVi: Mil'. l:ooI: Uli'cil. ! , . , , , '^■, • 

rii.- ill- >ii.i' .;>sioi Hi<' vork will ..i iis- ; , ■ . , 

nii;n-l it '. • tl:. ;r."-=t ir.l-i.' c'lia!, ai.-i li^ ■ .,1,1' 

,., . • il 1 T. * I T'l^^♦*^t8 inUi:h iliaL lb lovi^lv in iji.iuau cb.a- 

jib»Tj-. ■' .'■ ni'.- 'ri!. {■'/■«■•.' di" f«Ki ] K. Jnt , ' , /. , ' 

, " i ' r ." . ! 'HCti.-i as llio n^ull of tl;(; work .ir**] h-. ii.;. 

wo '.-■ 3 I '•■ 'I'' .'■ . n^-.on f'''r iiUiinniT.v; 1 • 1 

, ,. . - y '' 'il r^Pi'ior It uxliUits *mo r "*ri'» u ris.iz 

. . . ;•^»w^■r ot cract ovur t!.-' r*vil Uw. . ■:..ii.? jf 

, , ... . , ... 11' ' int; In-art. and tuo oonK>Iini» row ■; u* rt-h- 

laf-t til it .:i>. .■Miril.-- l.t" and Ii.> • arr:.-.n ; . , , ^ » 



t»i'^n in tr ullo and sorrow. 



I roo:" \ ' 'iMiiintii:-- with ni! tl.-- r..<.j(ri: : K^tib Ii\WF'"R-..'s Vicror.v. Hy L. r. M. l" ii;i.i.-!. 

' I'hiii- Allreil Murtivii. Pp. Im' I*ri» i, i.i» «.'.i-il?. 

A vcunT girl w«"ij:r.<' i (lc»wn wi'h 1 -,11^: 

ili:. '«a, and (Mivin.-ntd witii ran-^ i;iv.v> 

^:^v)IlL•: •'^'*'i trniinjiiia:;!, lliroui^b. [:it *::.'. 

i::d iau!j. ''Ji:*: bo<:k is viou: jI*-.-.- li <.■ ri; 

fr;::r of ilic t-xpcrioRco of one wIm. k''.ow.- 

to liO made j'Oifoci. ll.roi!.;h m.i' 



*vi'«"^ • ! : ■•^"^^■: '■^•. i s .I't.i' .•> n'-.^ • of i-j!-:'^ 
bnf <?■.; > •■• :!.«-i!ii- in a^'. i:i cM.fi it-aiioi: 
i.f th'; ■.:i.l;i It ! w'.- '•• "'■i ■■r. • r<.:'di:i}.' ^i ' 
t;«:fr.«i! ■■':;m;:-, ■:•;•! l- -.'l •■ ,. ■ It ! a 
»:ti.r«-.i ■ u- .•! ."i-.- :ra::. :. « :i •.! c :uii--ff. m 
rt liii'li /. t ■.'■a I.-. 

J'mk a ; v'.'^ * ' >> "M" .M .'»«■^ ^ i(i»-..v. i>i i.< v. '\ . 
!>(■ \^ • i\ .■•.' ^1 . ,Ni\. ^•■:•v: XlMii", \ :i {• .• 
■^ ' * " ' Tnt^ m>i f IlKAinKBWofip. Alfjv.i MaT»:..-n. Pi-. T2<: 
'Il:»- a. 1.:'? aim in inv-'ij'junj^ .-.'zain-^t . PriOir^Wcij-. 

■a'»lii-.i, i*;lj u:.^■l'.lii•.••n.^ and o.vtravaancr.^.. ; Wi^at a boy, who is not easify iIi.s<M.iniptd 

]b to 1:0 g' ■ 1. Ai'.'^r :v'l ilu't l:^1y hv .-. :«i ui \ ainid toils and trials, may perfi.iiii di^iiy and 

opj «ii»iti(.n to a L-ook »'.\i J^'ii'ly aii::iid at ; ar-hiove at last, is happily deacribtd m t'ni> 

wickedness in iii^^h piacc3, a.s shocking the I book 
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